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Thjb  autbor  of  tbe  following  Treatises  was,  as  the  title  hj 
which  he  is  generally  known  imports,  of  Jewish  extraction, 
and  a  descendant  of  the  sacerdotal  tribe  of  Levi.  He  is 
spoken  of  *bj  Josephus  as  one  of  tbe  most  eminent  of  his 
contemporary  countrymen,  and  as  the  principal  of  the  em- 
bassy which  was  sent  to  Calieula  to  soucit  him  to  recall  the 
command  which  he  had  issued  for  the  erectipn  of  his  statue 
in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  The  embassy  was  unsuccessful, 
though  the  death  of  the  emperor  saved  the  sacred  edifice 
from  the  meditated  profanation;  bul  we  see  that  Philo 
suffered  no  diminution  of  bis  credit  from  its  unsuccessful 
result,  since,,  at  a  subsequent  period,  his  son,  Tiberius 
AlexandeTi  married  Berenice,  the  oaughter  of  King  Agrippa. 

The  date  of  his  birth  and  that  of  bu  death  are  auke  uncer- 
tain; he  speaks  of  himself  as  an  old  man  when  the  embassy  to 
Bome  took  place;  and  the  treatise  in  which  he  gives  an 
account  of  it  was  apparently  written  in  the  reign  of  Clau- 
dius, who  succeeded  Caligula  a.d.  41,  and  reigned  nearly 
fourteen  years.  His  chief  residence  was  at  Alexandria, 
which  at  that  period  was,  next  to  Athens,  the  most  cele- 
brated seat  of  philosophy  in  the  world,  and  which  had  long 
been  a  favourite  abode  of  the  learned  Jews.  On  one  occa- 
sion  he  mentions  having  visited  Jerusalem ;  and  this  is  all 
we  know  of  his  personal  bistory. 

In  his  religious  opinions  he  appears  to  have  been  a  Tht^ 
risee,  to  the  principles  of  which  sect  some  portion  of  his 
fondness  tot  allegorical  interpretation  may  perhaps  bo 
owing. 

It  was,  libwever,  rather  to  his  philosophical  labours  that 
bis  celebrity  among  his  contem^raries  and  his  notoriety  at 
the  present  day  are  mainly  owmg.  He  was  so  devoted  a 
follower  of  ihd  great  founder  of  the  Academic  school,  that  it 
appears  to  have  been  a  toying  among  the  ancients  that, 
"  either  Plato  Philoiiisel^  or  philo  platonises.*'  And  there 
are  many  doctrines  asserted  iti  the  following  treatises  which 
can  be  dearly  traced  to  the  principles  and  even  to  the 
extant  works  of  the  son  of  Ajriston ;'  and  it  is  in  conse- 
quence of  this  tendency  that  he  is  spokto  of  as  the  first  of 
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the  Neo-Flatouists,  that  is  to  say,  of  that  school  which 
attempted  to  reconcile  the  doctrines  of  the  Greek,  and  more 
especially  of  the  Academic,  philosophy  with  the  revelations 
contained  in  the  sacred  scriptures,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
he  transferred  into  the  Platonic  system  many  of  the  opinions 
which  he  borrowed  from  the  East. 

According  to  the  manner  of  the  Eclectics,  however,  he 
mingled  with  his  Flatonism  many  doctrines  derived  from 
other  schools,  and  those  of  Pythagoras  in  particular,  to  such 
au  extent,  that  Clemens,  of  Alexandria,  calls  him  a  Pytha- 
gorean, not  recollecting  that  Aristotle  tells  us,. that  the 
Academy  harmonized  in  very  many  points  with  the  philo- 
sophy of  Cortona.  In  many  points,  asain,  especially^  in  the 
supremacy  which  he  assigns  to  virtue,  he  betrays  an  inclina- 
tion to  the  principles  of  the  Stoics. 

The  attempt  to  reconcile  the  heathen  philosophy  with  the 
Bible  was  not  altogether  new.  As  early  aa  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  Lagus,  many  Jews  had  been  settled  in  Alexandria ; 
and,  at  the  period  when  Philo  flourished,  they  are  supposed 
to  have  formed  half  the  population  of  that  city  —  the 
splendid  library  of  which  opened  to  the  learned  men  of  their 
nation  those  stores  of  Greek  wbdom  and  eloquence  with 
which  they  were  previously  unacquainted ;  and  as  thej  could 
not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  truth  of  man^  of  the  pnnciple^s 
which  they  found  laid  down  in  those  works,  it  was  not  unnatu- 
ral that,  being  also  formerly  convinced  of  the  divine  origin 
of  their  own  scriptures,  they  should  endeavour  to  reconcile 
two  systems,  botn  uf  which  appeared  in  so  great  a  degree  to 
rest  on  the  same  foundation.  The  truth  of  their  own  books 
they  knew  to  proceed  from  divine  revelation;  that  of  the 
Greek  philosophers  they  looked  upon  as  an  efflux  more  or 
less  remote  from  that  revelation,  and  the  pride  of  human  intel- 
lect led  them  to  endeavour  to  display  their  superior  penetra- 
tion by  discerning  a  hidden  sense  in  their  own  8criptui*es, 
which  should  contain  the  eerm  of  the  Greek  philosophy. 

Of  all  the  writers  of  this  school  the  most  eminent  was 
Philo,  and  his  works  are  hk;hly  interesting  as  showing  us 
the  manner  in  which  the  Sophists  of  his  age  and  nation 
sought  to  appropriate  the  Greek  philosophy  by  an  allegorical 
interpretation  or  the  works  of  Moses,  which  they  thus  repre- 
sented as  containing  all  the  principles  which  the  Greeks 
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•ubseauentlj  expanded  into  the  jirecise  doctrines  of  their 
BeTeral  sects.  Accordingly,  he  represents  Jehovah  as  a 
sinffle  uncompounded  Being ;  unchongjeable,  eternal,  incom- 
prenensible,  tne  knowledge  of  whom  is  to  be  looked  upon 
as  the  ultimate  object  of  all  human  efforts.  He  teaches 
that  visible  phenomena  are  to  lead  men  over  to  the  invisible 
world,  and  tnat  the  contemplation  of  the  world  so  wonder- 
fully and  beautifully  made  proves  a  wise  and  inteUigent 
Cause  and  Creator  of  it.  Having  adopted,  however,  the 
Epicurean  doctrine,  that  nothing  can  be  produced  out  of 
nothing,  he  also  assumed  the  e:(istence  of  a  mass  of  lifeless 
matter,  passive  and  primeval,  destitute  of  quality  and  form, 
but  containing  within  itself'the  four  primary  elements ;  and 
of  this  mass,  he  looked  upon  the  Spirit  of  God  as  the  divider 
and  fashioner  into  distinct  shape. 

Matter  agaih  he  conceived  as  something  subordinate  to, 
and  at  the  same  time  resisting,  the  divine  arrangement,  and 
in  this  latter  character  as  the  source  of  all  imperfection  and 
evil.  Moreover,  not  having  arrived  at  any  just  notion  of  the 
Deity  as  the  immediate  cause  of  the  existence  of  the  work , 
he  assumed  the  existence  of  an  intermediate  cause  which  he 
called  the  Logos ;  and  he  also  imagined  an  invisible  world,  ap- 
preciable only  by  the  intellect,  as  the  pattern  of  the  visible 
world  in  which  we  live ;  carrying  out  his  theory  so  as  to 

g've  an  outline  of  that  doctrine  of  emanations,  which  at  a 
ter  period  was  elaborated  and  fully  developed  by  the 
Ghiostics. 

The  treatises  contained  in  the  present  volume  refer  to 
the  books  of  Moses.  At  the  beginning  of  the  first,  that  on 
the  Creation  of  the  World,  he  intimates  that  his  object  is  to 
show  how  the  law  and  the  world  accord  with  one  another, 
and  how  the  man  who  lives  according  to  the  law  is  as  such 
a  cititen  of  the  world.  For  Moses,  as  he  remarks  in  his 
treatise  on  the  life  of  that  prophet,  demonstrates  in  his 
history  that  the  same  Beinc  is  the  Father  and  Creator  of 
the  universe,  and  the  true  bwgiver  of  the  world ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, that  whoever  follows  his  laws  is  adapting  himself 
to  the  course  of  nature  and  living  in  harmony  with  the 
general  laws  of  the  universe;  while  again,  the  man  who 
transgresses  those  laws  is  punished  by  the  operations  of 
nature,  such  as  Hoods,  fire  from  heaven,  and  sucn  means. 
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In  his  treatise  on  the  Laws,  he  divides  them  into  what  he 
looks  upon  as  unwritten  laws,  that  is  to  say,  the  living 
patterns  of  a  blameless  life  which  the  scripture  sets  before 
us  in  Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham,  &c.,  and  particular  laws  in  the 
narrower  technical  common  acceptation  of  the  word. 

In  the  other  treatises,  he  deduces  an  allegorical  meaning 
from  the  plain  historical  account  of  Moses,  wmch  serves  him 
OS  the  foundation  for  his  philosophical  system. 

In  all  these  works  he  exhibits  profound  and  varied  learn- 
ing, showing  himself  deeply  versed  in  Greek  literature  of 
every  age  and  description,  and  of  considerable  skill  in  the 
soienoes  of  music,  geometry,  and  astronomy.  His  style  is 
clear,  and  even  though  he  may  at  times  be  open  to  the 
charge  of  an  over-refined  subtilty,  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
him  the  praise  of  acuteness  apd  ingenuity,  s^t  off  to  their 
best  advantage  by  neatness  of  language  and  felicity  of  ex- 
pression. 

For  the  Christian  reader  theise  treatises  have  a  peculiar 
interest  from  the  ample  materials  which  many  of  them 
furnish  for  the  illustration  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles ;  materials 
so  copious  and  so  valuable  that  an  eminent  divine  of  the 
present  day  has  pronounced  an  opinion  (referring  probably 
more  especially  to  the  treatises  on  the  Sacrifices  of  Abel  and 
of  Cain — on  tne  Different  Incidents  in  the  Life  of  Noah— 
on  Abraham— K)n  the  Life  of  Moses — ou  the  Ten  Command- 
ments— and  on  Providence)  that  all  the  other  ancient 
commentators  on  the  Scriptures  put  together  have  not  leil 
works  of  greater  value  for  that  most  important  object.  It 
is  even  asserted  by  Eusebius  that  he  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  BU  Peter  while  at  Home,  but  that  statement  ia  gene- 
rally looked  upon  as  wanting  confirmation.  ^pVom  his 
treatise  against  Flaccus,  and  in  that  which  refers  to  his 
embassy  to  Home,  we  likewise  derive  information  vrith 
respect  to  the  condition  of  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  our 
Saviour,  and  to  the  manner  in  which  they  were  treated  by 
the  Boman  ffovemors,  which  supplies  much  incidental  cor- 
roboration of  some  of  the  historical  allusions  contained  in 
different  parts  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  text  which  has  been  used  in  this  translation  has  been 
generally  that  of  Mangey. 
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I.  Or  other  lawgiTera,  some  haYe  set  forth  what  they  con- 
eidered  to  be  just  and  reasonable,  iii  a  naked  and  unadorned 
manner,  while  others,  investing  their  ideas  with  an  abundance 
of  amplification,  have  sought  to  bewilder  the  people,  by  burying 
the  truth  under  a  heap  of  fabulous  inventions.  But  Moses, 
rejecting  both  of  these  methods,  the  one  as  inoonsiderale, 
careless,  and  unphilosophical,  and  the  other  as  mendacious 
atid  full  of  trickery,  tasd^  the  beginninff  of  his  litws  entirely 
b^utiful,  and  in  all  respects  Mmir»>le,  neither  at  once 
declaring  what  ought  to  be  doild  or  the  contranr,  nor  (since  it  was 
necessary  to  motud  beforehand  thd  dispositions  of  those  who 
were  to  uss  h(s  laws)  inventing  fables  himself  or  adopting 
those  which  had  been  ihTSnted  by  otheft. 

And  his  ^Xordintn,  Sri  I  have  alrtedy  said,  is  most  admi*> 
rable ;  embtteing  th^  creation  of  the  world,  under  the  idea 
tliat  the  law  dbrresponds  to  the  world  and  the  world  to  the 
law,  and  that  a  man  who  is  obedient  to  the  law,  being,  by  so 
doing,  k  citizen  of  the  world,  arrangres  his  actions  widi  refe^ 
rence  to  the  intention  of  nature,  in  narmony  with  which  the 
whole  universal  World  is  regulated.  Accordingly  nd  one,  whether 
poet  or  historian,  cduld  ever  cive  expression  in  an  adequate 
manner  to  the  bmuty  of  his  ideas  respecting  the  creation  of 
the  world ;  for  they  sdrpass  all  the  power  of  language,  and 
amaz^  our  hearing,  being  too  great  and  venerable  to  be 
adapted  to  the  senses  of  any  treated  being.  That,  however, 
is  not  A  reason  for  our  yielding  to  indolence  on  the  subject, 
but  rather  firom  our  affection  for  the  Deity  we  ougl^t  to  en- 
deavour to  exert  ourselves  eiven  beyond  our  powers  in  describ- 
ing them :  not  as  having  much,  or  indeed  anything  to  say  of 
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our  own,  bat  instead  of  much,  just  a  little,  such  as  it  may  be 
probable  that  human  intellect  may  attain  to,  when  wholly 
occupied  with  a  love  of  and  desire  for  wisdom. 

For  as  the  smallest  seal  receives  imitations  of  things  oi 
colossal  magnitude  when  engraved  upon  it,  so  perchance  in 
some  instances  the  exceeding  beauty  of  the  description  of  the 
creation  of  the  world  ^s^  recorded  ^n  the  I^w»  oyers^owing 
with  its  brilliancy  the  souls  of  those  who  happen  to  meet  with 
it,  will  be  delivered  to  a  more  concise  recoid  after  these  facts 
have  been  first  premised  which  it  would  be  improper  to  pass 
over  in  silence. 

II.  For  some  men,  admiring  the  world  itself  rather  than 
the  Creator  of  the  world,  have  represented  it  as  existing  with- 
out any  maker,  and  eternal ;  and  as  impiously  as  falsely 
have  represented  Ood  as  existing  in  a  state  of  complete  inac- 
tivity, while  it  would  have  been  right  on  the  other  hand  to 
marvel  at  the  might  of  God  as  the  creator  and  fiither  of  all, 
and  to  admire  the  world  in  ft  degree  not  exceeding  the  bounds 
of  moderation. 

ButMoses,  who  had  eariy  reached  the  very  summits  of  philoso- 
phy,* and  who  had  learnt  from  the  oracle^  of  God  the  most  nume- 
rous and  important  of  the  principles  of  natuip,  was  lyell  aware 
that  it  is  inmspensable  that  in  M  existing  Uiings  there  must 
be  an  active  cause,  and  a  passive  subject ;  and  that  the  i^^tiye 
cause  is  the  intellect  of  the  universe,  thoroughly  unadulterated 
and  thoroughly  unmixed,  superior  to  virtue  and  superior  to 
science,  superior  even  to  abstract  good  or  P^t>9^ract  beauty: 
while  the  passive  subject  is  something  inanimate  and  incapable 
of  motion  by  any  intrinsic  power  of  its  own,  but  having  beep 
set  in  motion,  and  fashioned,  and  endowed  with  life  by  the 
intellect,  became  transformed  into  that  roost  perfect  work,  this 
world.  And  those  who  describe  it  as  being  uncreated,  do, 
without  being  aware  of  it,  cut  off  the  most  useful  and  necessary 
of  all  the  qualities  which  tend  to  produce  piety,  namely,  provi- 
dence :  for  reason  proves  that  the  father  and  creator  has  a 
care  for  that  which  has  been  created  ;  for  a  father  is  anxious 
for  the  life  of  his  children,  and  a  workman  aims  at  the  dura* 
tion  of  his  works,  and  employs  every  device  imaginable  to 

*  Th|a  it  in  acoordanoe  with  the  description  of  him  in  the  Bible, 
where  he  if  repreeented  m  being  learned  in  all  the  wiadom  of  the 
Egyptian!. 
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irard  off  eTerything  that  is  peniicibat  or  ityurioas,  and  is  do* 
sirous  by  every  means  in  his  power  to  proride  everything 
which  is  useful  or  profitable  for  them.  But  with  regard  to 
that  which  has  not  been  created,  there  is  no  feeling  of  interest 
as  if  it  were  his  own  in  the  breast  of  him  who  has  not  ere-- 
ated  it 

It  is  then  a  pernicious  doctrine,  and  one  for  which  no  one 
should  contend,  to  establish  a  system  in  this  world,  such  as 
imarchy  is  in  a  city,  so  that  it  should  have  no  superintendant, 
or  regulator,  or  judge,  by  whom  eveiy  thing  must  be  managed 
and  governed.  • 

But  the  great  Moses,  thinking  that  a  thing  which  has  qoL  i 
been  uncreated  is  as  alien  as  possible  from  that  which  is  visible  f 
before  our  eyes  ^for  everything  which  is  the  subject  of  our 
senses  exists  in  birth  and  in  changes,  and  is  not  always  in  the 
same  condition),  has  attributed  eternity  to  that  which  is  in- 
visible and  discerned  only  by  our  intellect  AS  a  kinsman  and  a 
brother,  while  of  that  which  is  the  object  of  our  external 
senses  he  had  predicated  generation  as  an  appropriate  descrip^ 
tion.  8ince«  then,  this  world  h  Visible  ana  the  object  of  our 
external  sensiss,  it  foUows  of  necessity  that  it  must  nave  been 
created ;  oh  which  account  it  was  not  without  a  wise  purpose 
that  he  recorded  its  creation,  giving  a  very  venerable  account 
of  God;  '       ' 

III.  And  he  says  that  the  world  was  made  in  six  days,  not 
be<sause  the  Creator  stood  in  need  of  a  length  of  time  (for  it  is 
natural  that  Ood  should  do  eveiything  at  once,  not  merely  by 
uttering  a  command,  but  by  even  thinking  of  it);  but  because 
the  things  created  required  anranffement ;  and  number  is  akin 
to  attangemeht ;  and,  of  all  numbers,  six  is,  by  the  laws  of 
naturst  we  most  productive :  for  of  idl  the  numbers,  from  the 
unit  upvrards,  it  is  the  filBt  perfect  one,  being  made  equal  to 
its  parts,  and  being  made  complete  by  them ;  the  number 
three  being  half  of  it,  and  the  number  two  a  third  of  it,  and 
the  unit  a  sixth  of  it,  and,  so  to  say^  it  is  formed  so  as  to  be 
both  tnale  and  female,  and  is  made  tip  of  the  power  of  both 
natures ;  for  iii  existing  things  the  odd  number  is  Uie  male^ 
and  th^  even  number  is  the  female ;  accordingly,  of  odd  num- 
bers the  first  is  the  number  three,  and  of  even  numbers  the 
first  is  two,  and  the  two  tiumben  multiplied  together  make  six. 
It  was  fitting  therefore,  that  the  world,  being  the  most  perfect 
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of  created  tbings,  should  be  made  according  to  the  perfect 
number,  namely,  six :  and,  a§  it  was  to  have  in  it  the  causes 
of  both,  which  arise  from  combination,  that  it  should  be  formed 
according  to  a  mixed  number,  the  first  combination  pf  odd  and 
even  numbers,  since  it  was  to  embrace  the  character  both  of 
the  male  who  sows  the  seed,  and  of  the  female  who  receives  it. 
And  he  allotted  each  of  the  six  days  to  one  of  the  portions  of 
the  whole,  taking  out  the  first  day,  which  he  does  not  even  call 
the  first  day,  that  it  may  not  be  numbered  with  the  others,  but 
entitling  it  one,  h9  names  it  rightly,  perceiving  in  it,  and 
ascribing  to  it  the  nature  and  appellation  of  the  limit 

IV.  We  must  mention  as  much  as  we  can  of  the  matters 
contained  in  his  account,  since  tfl  enumerate  them  all  is  imi 
possible  i  for  he  embraces  tbat  beautiful  world  which  is  percep- 
tible only  by  the  intellect,  as  the  account  of  the  first  day  wilJ 
show :  for  God,  as  apprehending  beforehand,  as  a  Ood  mus* 
do,  that  there  could  not  exist  a  good  imitation  without  a  good 
model,  and  that  of  the  things  neroeptible  to  the  external 
senses  nothing  could  be  faultless  which  was  not  fashioned  with 
reference  to  some  archetypal  idea  conceived  by  the  intellect, 
when  he  had  determined  to  create  this  visible  world,  previously 
formed  that  one  which  is  perceptible  only  by  the  intellect,  in 
order  that  so  using  fm  incorporeal  model  formed  as  far  as  pos- 
sible on  the  image  of  God»  he  might  then  make  this  corporeal 
world,  a  younger  likeness  of  the  elder  creation,  which  should 
embrace  as  many  difierent  genera  perceptible  to  the  external 
senses,  as  the  other  world  contains  of  those  which  are  visible 
only  to  the  intellect 

But  that  world  which  consists  of  ideas,  it  were  impious  in 
any  degree  to  attempt  to  describe  or  even  tp  imagine;  but 
how  it  was  created,  we  shall  know  if  we  take  for  our  guide  a 
certain  image  of  the  things  whicl)  exist  among  us. 

When  any  city  is  founded  throuah  the  exceeding  ambition 
of  some  king  or  leader  who  lays  claim  to  absolute  authority, 
and  is  at  the  same  time  a  man  of  brilliant  imagination,  eager 
to  display  his  good  fortune,  then  it  happens  at  times  that  some 
man  coming  up  who,  from  his  education,  b  skilful  in  archi- 
tecture, and  he,  seeing  the  advantageous  character  and  beauty 
of  the  situation,  first  of  all  sketches  out  in  his  own  mind 
nearly  all  the  parts  of  the  city  which  is  about  to  be  com- 
pletedT— the  temples,  the  gymnasia,  the  prytanea,  the  markets, 
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the  harbour,  the  dockn,  the  itreetd,  tHd  imiigttmetit' of  the 
walls,  the  dtuotions  of  die  dwelliiig  houses,  and  of  the  public 
and  other  buildings.  Then,  havin((  reeeived  in  his  own  mind, 
as  on  a  waken  tablet,  the  form  t>f  each  btdlding,  h^  carries  in 
his  heart  the  image  of  a  city,  perceptible  as  yei  only  by  the 
intellect,  th^  imaffes  of  which  h6  fttirft  iip  in  itaeniory  which  is 
innate  in  him^  and,  ftUll  AiHhei^,  togtiyitig  th«id  in  his  mind 
like  a  good  worknlah«  k#«pihg  hiJi  6v^  flied  6tl  his  modeli  he 
begins  to  tais^  th^  dty  bf  stOiiMi  aud  w6od»  making  the  corpo^ 
reel  substances  iA  iresomblo  tech  of  the  inc6rpDfeal  idea4. 
Now  w6  mt»t  form  a  iomewhat  dmilar  opinion  of  Ood|  who, 
having  deiehnined  to  found  a  ttli^hty  state,  first  of  idl  con 
ceiTod  its  fonki  in  his  mind,  4ccOrdmg  to  which  form  he  made 
a  world  perceptible  only  by  the  intellect,  and  then  completed 
on6  visible  to  the  eitemal  s6nMs,  using  tho  first  one  as  a 
niodeL 

y.  As  therefore  the  city,  when  |>revi6usly  shadowed  out  in 
the  mind  of  the  man  of  architectural  skill  had  no  external 
place,  but  was  stamped  solely  in  the  mind  of  the  workman,  so 
m  the  teme  manner  neither  can  the  world  which  existed  in 
id^as  have  had  any  other  Ibcal  position  except  the  divine 
reason  which  nuule  theni  *,  tot  what  other  place  could  there  be 
for' his  pow^M  which  fthtttld  be  able  to  receive  and  containi  I 
do  not  My  all,  but  bveti  any  single  One  of  them  Whatever,  in 
its  rimp^o  form  ?  And  tho  poW6r  and  fttcult^  which  could  be 
capable  of  creating  th^  World,  has  for  its  origin  that  good  which 
ia  founded  on  truth  \  for  if  any  one  were  desirous  to  investi- 
gate the  oaus^  on  Ac<iOUht  ot  which  this  uniVerse  was  created,  I 
think  Uiat  he  would  come  to  no  erroneous  conclusion  if  he 
Weni  t6  say  i«  bne  of  the  Mioi^ntfi  did  toy :'  **  Thlit  the  Father 
and  Creator  was  good ;  on  which  account  hi  did  not  grudge  the 
ftttbstilnoea^hare  of  hift  bwn  bk6ellentnature,8ince  it  bad  nothing 
good  of  itself,  but  Wis  able  to  beobme  everything/'  For  the 
substance  WM  of  itself  dMtitute  of  arrangement,  of  quality,  of 
animation,  of  distinctive  character,  and  full  of  all  disorder  and 
'  confusion  i  and  it  received  a  change  and  transformadon  to 
what  1^  bj^pdsttd  to  Uiia  condition,  and  most  excellent,  b^ing 
invested  with  order,  quality,  animation,  reserablahce,  identity, 
artangement,  harmony,  and  everything  which  belongs  to  tho 
more  excellent  idea. 

VI.  And  Ood,  hot  being  turged  on  by .  any  prompter  (fot 
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who  eke  could  there  hate  been  to  prompt  him  7)  bat  guided 
by  his  own  sole  will,  decided  that  it  was  fitting  to  benefit  with 
unlimited  and  abundant  fiiyours  a  nature  which,  without  the 
divine  gift,  was  unable  of  itself  to  partake  of  any  good  thing ; 
but  he  benefits  it,  not  aooording  to  the  greatness  of  his  own 
graces,  for  they  are  illimitable  and  eternal,  but  aooording  to 
the  power  of  that  which  is  benefited  to  receive  his  graces. 
For  the  captoity  of  that  which  is  created  to  receive  benefits 
does  not  correspond  to  the  natund  power  of  God  to  confer 
them ;  since  his  powers  are  infinitely  greater,  and  the  thing 
created  being  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  receive  aU  their 
greatness  would  have  sunk  under  it,  if  he  had  not  measured 
his  bounty,  allotting  to  each,  in  due  proportion,  that  which  was 
poured  upon  it  Aiid  if  any  one  were  to  desire  to  use  more 
undisffuised  terms,  he  would  not  call  the  world,  which  is  per- 
ceptible only  to  the  intellect,  any  thing  else  but  the  ref»on  of 
Ood,  already  occupied  in  the  creation  of  the  world ;  for  neither 
is  a  city,  while  only  perceptible  to  the  intellect,  anything  else 
.but  the  reason  of  the  aivhitect,  who  is  already  designina  to 
.build  one  perceptible  to  the  external  senses,  on  the  model  of 
that  which  is  so  only  to  the  intellect — ^this  is  the  doctrine  of 
Moses,  not  mine.  Accordingly  hSt  when  recording  the  cre- 
ation of  man,  in  words  which  follow,  asserts  expressly,  that 
he  was  made  in  the  inume  of  God— and  if  the  image  be  a  part 
of  the  image,  then  mamiestly  so  is  the  entirq  form,  namely^ 
the  whole  of  this  world  peroeptible  by  the  external  senses, 
which  is  a  greater  imitation  of  the  divine  image  than  the 
human  form  is.  It  is  manifest  also,  that  the  archetypal  seal, 
wluch  we  call  that  world  which  is  perceptible  only  to  the  in- 
tellect, must  itself  be  the  archetypd  model,  the  idea  of  ideas, 
the  Reason  of  God. 

VII.  Moses  says  also ;  **  In  the  beginning  God  crei^ted  the 
heaven  and  the  earth  :'^  taking  the  beginning  to  be,  not  as 
some  men  think,  that  which  Is  according  to  time;  for  before 
the  woiid  time  had  no  existence,  but  was  created  either 
simultaneously  with  it,  or  after  it;  for  sincQ.time  is  the  inter* 
Tal  of  the  motion  of  the  heavens,  there  could  pot  have  been 
.  any  such  thing  as  motion  before  there  was  anything  which 
could  be  moved ;  but  it  follows  of  necessity  that  it  received 
existence  subsequently  or  simultaneously.  It  therefore  follows 
also  of  necessity,  that  time  was  created  either  at  the  pame 
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moment  with  the  world,  or  later  than  it— and  to  rentnre  to 
assert  that  it  is  older  ih^  the  World  is  absolutely  inconsistent 
with  philosophy.  Bat  if  the  beginning  spokefl  of  by  Moses 
is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  dpokftn  of  aooordilig  to  time,  then 
it  may  be  natural  to  suppose  that  it  is  the  beginning  acoord- 
ing  to  number  that  ii  indicated ;  s6  that,  *'  In  the  beginning 
hd  created,**  is  equivalent  to  **  filrst  of  all  he  created  the 
heaven^  for  it  is  fadthrid  in  redity  that  that  should  haye  been 
the  flrtt  obiect  dredted;  beitig  both  the  best  bf  all  treated 
things,  And  being  aUo  inkde  of  the  puteet  substance,  because 
it  Ml  destined  to  be  the  moM  holy  abode  of  the  tisible  Gods 
who  are  perceptible  by  the  external  tenses ;  for  it  Uie  Creator 
had  made  eTerythina  at  the  same  moment,  still  those  Uungs 
which  were  created  m  beauty  would  no  less  hare  had  a  regular 
arrangement,  for  there  is  no  sdch  thing  as  beauty  in  disorder. 
But  ordet*  is  a  due  consequence  and  connection  of  things  pre- 
cedent and  subsequent,  if  not  in  the  completion  of  a  work,  at 
all  eVents  in  the  mtention  of  the  maker  \  for  it  is  owing  to 
order  that  they  become  Accurately  defined  and  stationary,  and 
free  firom  confusion.        ' 

Iii  the  first  place  therefore,  from  the  model  of  the  world, 
perceptible  only  bjr  intellect,  the  Creator  made  an  incorporeal 
neaveli,  afad  an  intisiblA  earth,  And  the  form  of  air  and  of  fi 
emp<^  a|^  t  the  former  of  Whick  he  tailed  darkness,  because 
the  air  is  black  by  nature)  and  the  ether  he  tailed  the  abyss, 
for  enipb  BfM  is  ?ery  deep  and  yawnina  with  immense 
width.  Then  he  created  the  inborporeal  substance  of  water 
and  6f  air,  and  aboVe  all  he  epread  light,  beintf  the  seventh  ^ 
thing  tna3e;  ahd.thii  again  was  incorporeal,  ahd  a  model  of 
the  sun,  perceptible  bnly  to  intellect,  and  of  all  the  light- 
giviiltf  stars,  which'  ki6  destined  to  etand  together  in  heaven* 

YIIL  And  air  atid  liffht  he  coneidered  worthy  of  the  pre- 
eminence. For  the  dn^  he  celled  the  breath  of  Qod,  because 
it  is  eir,  which  is  the  most  life-givina  of  things,  lind  of  life  the 
causer  is  Qod ;  And  the  other  he  called  light,  because  it  is  sur- 
passingly beautiful :  for  that  which  is  perceptible  only  by 
intellect  is  as  far  moit  brilliant  and  splendid  than  that  which 
is  seen,  as  1  conceive,  the  Auh  iA  than  darkness,  or  day  than 
night,  oir  the  intellect  than  Any  other  of  the  outward  senses  by 
which  men  jud^e  rinasmuch  as  it  is  the  guide  of  the  entire 
so^),  or  the  eyes  wan  Any  other  part  of  the  body.    And  the 


ioTnible  diTtne  rMSon,  perceptible  onW  bj  intellect,  ha  oalli 
tb«  imwe  of  Ood.  An4  tlw  ipuge  of  tm  inuige  te  UuC  light, 
peroeptible  only  by  the  intellect,  vUoh  )e  the  image  of  the 
oirine  reaaoo.  whjdi  h«a  eKplaioed  its  genepition. .  A&(I  it  i> 
a  star  above  the  heaven*,  the  eooTue  cf  those  atm  wh>ch  >re 
perceptible  by  the  B<tenial  aaneesi  and  if  toj  pne  irerq  po  oaU 
It  nnivenol  l^t  ho  vrould  not  bo  vpiy  wrong;  *>nca  it  ia  from 
that  the  aitn  aad  the  mwn,  and  all  th9  other  planela  and  fiz^ 
alare  derive  their  due  light,  in  proportion  as  each  has  povrer 
given  to  iti  that  luuninglod  and  pure  light  being  obeoured 
when  it  begins  to  change,  according  to  the  change  from  that 
which  is  perceptible  only  by  the  intellect,  to  that  which  is 
perceptible  by  tbe  external  aanses ;  for  none  of  those  things 
which  are  peroeptible  to  the  externa)  sensea  is  pure. 

IX.  Uoses  is  right  also  wheq  he  says,  that  "  darkneea  ms 
over  the  face  of  the  abyss."  j^or  the  air  i*  ia  «  manner 
spread  above  the  empty  space,  einc«  haying  mounted  up  it 
entirely  fills  all  that  open,  and  desolate,  and  amply  plao^ 
which  reaches  down  to  us  from  the  regions  below  the  moon. 
And  alter  the  shining  forth  of  that  light,  perceptible  only  to 
the  mtelleot,  which  eiiste^  before  the  si^n,  then  its  advefsaiy 
darkless  yielded,  a*  Opd  put  a  w^l  between  then)  and  Mpa- 
rated  them,  well  knowing  their  pppowte  ohar^ter^,  a{)4  th« 
enmiu  existing  between  their  qatures.  Ip  order,  therefore, 
that  they  might  not  war  against  one  another  from  b^ing  con* 
tinually  brought  )n  contact,  fo  that  war  wpi^ld  prevail  instead 
of  peace.  Goo,  turning  want  of  order  into  ofder,  did,  not  only 
aeparate  light  and  darkpeaa,  but  did  also  plao^  houiidariea  ta 
the  middle  of  (he  space  hotyeen  the  two,  by  whiulf  ba  sepa- 
rated the  extremil4e«  of  eaqhi .  ^pr  if  they  hsd  appronmated 


they  roust  have  produced  confq^ioo,  preparing  for  the  contest, 
for  the  supremacy,  iritli.  great  and  uoeitinguialiable  rivalry,  if 
boundaries  eat«bfishe4  between  them  bad  not  aeparstad  tham 


and  prevented  them  fii^om  clashing  together,  and  these  bonu' 
dariea  are  eveomg  and  morning ;  the  one  of  which  heralds  in 
the  good  tidings,  that. the  Hi)n  is  about  to  ris^.  gently  dissi- 
pating the  darkneas :  fnd  evening  oopee  on  aa  the  sun  sets, 
receiving  gently  tba  collective  approach  of  daiioeea.  And 
these,  I  mean  morning  and  evening,  must  be  placed  in  the 
class  of  incorporeal  things,  perceptible  only  by  the  intellect  J 
for  there  is  alsolutcly  nothing  in  them  which  is  perceptible  bj 
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'the  external  senfles,  Imt  thej  are  ehtirelj  ideas,  and  mtediir$3, 
and  forms,  and  seals,  incorporeal  as  far  as  regards  the  genem- 
tion  of  other  bodies.     But  when  light  came,  and  diu'kness 

•  retreated  and  jidded  to  it,  and  bonndaries  were  set  in  the 
space  between  the  two,  llamelyt  ^Teniilff  Imd  morning,  then  of 

•  necessity  the  measure  of  time  was  immediately  perfected, 
which  also  the  Creator  Called  '*  day/'  and  He  called  it  not 
"  the  first  day,**  hot  ^  one  day  ;**  and  it  is  spoken  of  thus,  on 
account  of  the  single  nature  of  the  world  perceptible  only  by 
the  intellecti  which  has  a  sinffl^  nature. 

X.  Th^  incorporeal  world  then  was  already  completed, 
havittff  its  seat  in  the  Diriiie  Reason ;  and  the  world,  percep- 
tible by  the  external  senses,  was  made  on  the  model  of  it; 
and  the  first  portion  of  it,  being  also  the  most  excellent  of  sU 
made  by  the  Creator,  was  the  heaven,  which  he  truly  called 
the  firmament,  as  bein^  corporeal ;  for  the  body  is  by  nature 
firm,  inasmuch  as  it  is  divisible  into  three  parts ;  and  what 
other  idea  of  soliditV  and  of  body  can  there  be^  except  that  it 
is  something  whi<m  may.  be  measured  in  every  direction? 
therefore  he,  very  naturally  contiusting  that  which  was  per- 
ceptible to  the  ektemal  senses,  and  corporeal  with  that  whidi 
was  perceptible  only  by  the  intellect  and  incorporeal,  called 
this  the  nrmament*  Immediately  afterwards  he«  with  crreat 
propriety  and  entire  correctness,  called  it  the  heaven,  either 
because  it  was  already  the  boundaiy*  of  everything,  or  because 
it  was  the  first  of  all  visible  .things  which  was  created;  and 
after  its  tooond  rising  he  called  the  time  day,  referring  the 
entire  space  and  measure  of  a  day  to  the  heaven,  on  account 
•of  its  dignity  and  honour  4mong  Uie  things  perceptible  to  the 
external  sense*. 

XL  And  after  this,  as  the  whole  body  of  water  in  existence 
was  spread  over  all  the  earth,  and  had  penetrated  through  M 
its  parts,  as  if  it  were  a  sponge  which  had  imbibed  moisture, 
so  that  the  earth  was  only  ftwampy  land  and  deep  mud,  both 
the  eletnents  of  darth  and  water  being  mixed  up  and  combined 
'  together, 'lik6  one  confused  mass  into  one  undistinguishaUe 
and  shapeless  nature^  GiA  ordained  that  all  the  water  whi(di 
was  salt,  and  destined  to  be  a  cause  of-  barrenness  to  seeds 
and  trees  should  be  gathered  together,  flowing  forth  out  of  all 

•  ^Ho  meani  thai  eifMryoc  Wis  dsrived  eiihsr  from  8poc»  a 
boUndsryi  br  hota  hpAtt^  to  see^  ^par^Ci.vidbls.  .       | 
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the  holes  of  the  entire  earth ;  and  he  eommanded  diy  land  to 
appear,  that  liquid  which  had  any  sweetness  in  it  being  left  in 
it  to  secure  its  durability.  For  this  sweet  liquid,  in  due  pit>- 
portbns.  is  as  a  sort  of  glue  for  the  different  substances, 
preventing  the  earth  from  being  utterly  dried  up,  and  so 
beooming  unproductive  and  barren,  and  causing  it,  like  a 
mother,  to  furnish  not  only  one  kind  of  nourishment,  namely 
meat,  but  both  sorts  at  once,  so  as  to  supply  its  ofibpring 
with  both  meat  and  drink ;  wherefore  he  filled  it  witl)  veins, 
resembling  breasts,  which,  being  provided  with  openings, 
•were  destined  to  pour  forth  springs  and  rivers.  And  in  Uie 
same  way  he  extended  the  invisible  irrigations  of  dew  per« 
yading  every  portion  of  arable  and  deep-soiled  land,  to  con- 
tribute to  the  most  liberal  and  plenteous  supply  of  fruits. 
Having  arranged  these  things,  he  gave  them  names,  calling 
the  dry,  **  land,*'  and  the  water  which  was  separated  from  it 
he  called  "  sea." 

XII.  After  this  he  began  to  adorn  the  land,  for  he  bade  it 
hring  forth  grass,  and  bear  com,  producing  every  kind  of 
herb,  and  plains  obthed  with  verdure,  and  everything  which 
was  calculated  to  be  fodder  for  cattle,  or  food  for  men.  More- 
over he  commanded  every  kind  of  tree  to  spring  up,  omitting 
no  kind,  either  of  those  which  are  wild  or  of  ^ose  which  are 
called  cultivated.  And  simultaneously  with  their  first  produc- 
tion he  loaded  them  all  with  firuit,  in  a  manner  different  from 
that  which  exists  at  present;  for  now  the  different  fruits  are 
produced  in  turn,  at  different  seasons,  and  not  all  together 
at  one  time ;  for  who  is  there  who  does  not  know  tha(  first  of 
all  comes  the  sowing  and  the  planting;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  the  growth  of  what  has  been  sown  and  planted,  in  some 
cases  the  j^ants  extending  their  roots  downwards  like  founda- 
lions,  and  in  others  raising  themselves  upwards  to  a  height 
and  displayinff  long  stalks  f  After  that  come  the  buds,  and 
the  putting  rorth  of  leaves,  and  then  after  everything  else 
comes  the  production  of  firuit  And  again,  the  fruit  when  first 
produced  is  not  perfect,  but  it  contains  in  itself  all  kinds  of 
change,  with  reference  both  to  its  quantity  in  regard  of  mag- 
nitude, and  to  its  qualities  in  its  multiform  appearance :  for 
the  fruit  is  produced  at  first  like  indivisible  grains,  which  are 
hardly  visible  firom  their  diminutive  size,  and  which  one 
might  correctly  enough  pronounce  to  be  the  first  things  per- 
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ceptible  by  the  external  sensed ;  tad  afterwards  bj  little  and 
little,  from  the  nourishment  conveyed  in  channels,  which 
waters  the  tree,  and  from  the  wholesome  effect  of  the  breezes, 
which  blow  air  at  the  same  time  cold  and  gentle,  the  fruit  is 
gradually  TiTified,  and  nursed  up,  and  increased,  advancing 
onward  to  its  perfect  size ;  and  with  its  change  of  magnitude 
it  changes  also  its  qualities,  as  if  it  were  diversifiM  with 
varying  colours  by  pictorial  science. 

.  Xlll.  But  in  the  first  creation  of  the  universe,  as  I  have 
said  already,  God  produced  the  whole  race  of  trees  out  of  the 
earth  in  full  perfection,  having  their  fruit  not  incomplete  but 
in  a  state  of  entire  ripeness,  to  be  ready  for  the  immediate  and 
undelayed  use  and  enioyment  of  the  anim8.b  which  were  about 
immediately  to  be  bom.  Accordinglv  he  commanded  the 
earth  to  produce  these  things.  And  the  earth,  as  though  it 
had  for  a  long  time  been  pregnant  and  travailing,  produced 
every  sort  of  seed,  and  every  sort  of  tree,  and  also  of  fruit,  in 
unspeakable  abundance;  and  not  only  were  these  produced 
fruits  to  be  food  for  living  animals,  but  enough  also  to  serve  as 
a  preparation  for  the  continuous  production  of  similar  fruits 
hereafter ;  covering  substances  consisting  of  seed,  in  which  are 
the  principles  of  all  plants  undistidguishable  and  invisible, 
but  destined  hereafter  to  become  manifest  and  visible  in  the 
periodic^  maturity  of  the  fruit  For  God  thought  fit  to 
endue  nature  with  A  long  duration,  making  the  races  that  he 
was  creating  immortal,  and  giving  them  a  participation  in 
eternity.  On  which  account  he  led  on  and  hastened  the 
beginning  towards  the  end,  and  caused  the  end  to  turn  back- 
wards to  the  beginning :  for  from  plants  comes  fruit,  as  the  end 
might  come  from  the  beginning ;  and  from  the  fruit  comes  the 
MM,  mhkk  again  «mtains  the  plant  within  itself,  so  that  a 
fresh  beginning  may  come  from  tne  end. 

Xiy.  And  on  the  fourth  day,  after  he  had  embellished  the 
earth*  he  diversified  and  adorned  the  heaven :  not  giving  the 
precedence  to  the  inferior  nature  by  arranging  the  heaven 
subsequently  to  the  earth,  or  thinking  that  which  was  the 
more  excellent  and  the  more  divine  worthy  only  of  the  second 
place,  but  acting  thus  for  the  more  manifest  demonstration  of 
the  power  of  his  dominion.  For  he  foreknew  with  respect 
to  men  who  were  not  yet  bom,  what  sort  of  beings  they  would 
be  as  to  their  opinions,  forming  conjectures  on  what  was 
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:  likely  and  proUble,  of  which  the  greater  part  would  be  reason- 
able,  though  fiilllng  abort  of  the  oharaoter  of  unadulterated 
truth ;  and  trusting  rather  to  visible  phenomena  than  to  God, 
and  admiring  sophistiy  rather  than  wisdom.  And  again  he 
.knew  that  surveying  die  periods  of  the  sun  and  moon,  to 
which  are  owing  the  summers  and  winters,  and  the  alternations 
of  spring  and  autumn,  they  would  conceive  the  revolutions  of 
the  stars  in  heaven  to  be  the  causes  of  all  the  things  which 
oveiy  year  should  be  produced  and  generated  on  the  earth, 
accordingly  that  no  cue  might  venture  either  through  sham& 
less  impudence  or  inordinate  ignorance  to  attribute  to  any 
created  thing  the  primary  causes  of  things,  he  said:  **Let 
them  run  over  in  their  minds  the  first  creation  of  the  universe, 
when,  before  the  sun  or  the  moon  existed,  the  earth  brought 
forth  all  kinds  of  plants  and  all  kinds  of  fruits :  and  seeing 
this  in  their  minds  let  them  hope  that  it  will  again  also  bring 
forth  such,  according  to  the  appointment  of  the  Father,  when 
it  shall  seem  good  to  him,  without  his  having  need  of  the  aid 
of  any  of  the  sons  of  men  beneath  the  heavens,  to  whom  he 
has  given  powers,  though  not  absolute  ones."  For  as  a  chario 
tear  nolding  the  reins,  or  a  helmsman  with  his  hand  upon  the 
rudder,  he  guides  everything  as  he  pleases,  in  accordance  with 
law  and  justice,  needing  no  one  else  as  his  assistant;  for  all 
things  are  possible  to  Ood. 

XV,  This  is  tlie  cause  why  the  earth  bore  fruit  and  herbs 
before  God  proceeded  to  adorn  the  heaven.  And  next  the 
heaven  was  embellished  in  the  perfect  number  four,  and  if 
any  one  were  to  pronounce  this  number  the  origin  and  source 
of  the  all-perfect  decade  he  would  not  err.  For  what  the 
decade  is  in  actuality,  that  the  number  four,  as  it  seems,  is  in 
potentiality^  at  all  events  if  the  numerals  finom  the  unit  to  four^ 
are  placed  together  in  order,  they  will  make  ten,  which  is  the 
limit  of  the  number  of  immensity,  around  which  the  numbers 
wheel  and  turn  as  around  a  goal. 

Moreover  the  number  four  also  comprehends  the  principles 
of  the  harmonious  concords  in  music,  that  in  fours,  and  in 
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fifths,  and  the  diapason,  and  besides  this  the  doulile  diapason 
from  which  sounds  the  most  perfect  system  of  harmony  is  pro-* 
duced.  For  the  ratio  of  the  sounds  in  fourths  is  as  four  tOt 
three ;  and  in  fifths  as  three  to  two ;  and  in  the  diapason  that  ratio 
is  doubled  :  and  in  the  double  diapason  it  is  increased  fourfold, 
all  which  ratios  the  number  four  comprehends.  At  all 
events  the  first,  or  the  epistritus,  is  the  ratio  of  four  to  three ; 
the  second,  or  the  hemiolius,  is  that  of  three  to  two :  the  two* 
fold  ratio  is  that  of  two  to  one,  or  four  to  two :  and  the  four- 
fold ratio  is  that  of  four  to  one. 

XY I.  There  is  also  another  power  of  the  number  four  which 
is  a  most  wonderful  one  to  speak  of  ilud  to  contemplate.  For 
it  was  this  number  that  first  displayed  the  nature  of  the  solid 
cube,  the  numbers  befote  foui*  being  assigned  only  to  incorbO' 
real  things.  For  it  is  acbbrdihg  to  ihd  unit  that  that  tbuig 
is  reckoned  which  is  Spoken  of  in  geometiy  as  a  point :  and  li 
line  is  spoken  of  acobraing  to  ihe  tinmber  two,  because  it  is 
arranged  by  natt|re  from  a  t>oitit ;  and  a  line  is  length  without 
breadth.  But  wheh  breadth  is  added  to  it,  it  becomes  a 
supetficies,  which  is  arranged  according  to  the  number  three< 
And  a  superficies,  when  compared  wim  the  nature  of  a  solid 
cube,  wants  one  thing,  namely  depth,  and  when  this  ohe  thing 
is  ailded  to  the  three,  it  becomes  four.  On  which  account  it 
has  happened  that  this  number  is  a  thing  of  great  importance, 
inasmuch  as  firom  an  incorporeal  substance  perceptible  only 
by  intellect,  it  has  led  us  on  to  a  comprehension  of  a  body 
divisible  in  a  threefold  manner,  and  which  by  its  own  nature 
is  first  perceived  by  the  ^itemal  senses.  And  he  who  does 
not  comprehend  what  is  here  said  may  learn  to  understand  it 
from  a  game  which  is  very  common.  Those  who  play  with 
nuts  are  accustomed  when  they  have  placed  three  nuts  on  the 
floor,  to  place  one  more  on  th^  top  of  them  producing  a  figure 
like  a  pyraitaid.  Accordinglv  the  triangle  stands  on  the  floor, 
arranged  up  to  the  number  three,  and  the  nut  which  is  placed 
upon  it  makes  up  four  in  number,  and  id  figure  it  produces  a 
pyramid,  being  now  a  solid  body. 

And  in  addition  to  this  there  iS  this  point  also  of  which  we 
should  not  be  ignorant,  the  humber  four  is  the  first  number 
which  is  a  square,  being  equal  on  all  sides,  the  measure  of 
justice  and  equality.  And  that  it  is  the  only  number  the 
nature  of  which  is  such  that  it  is  produced  by  the  same  numbers 
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whether  in  oombinatioki,  or  in  power.  In  combination  when 
two  and  ^o  are  added  toaether ;  and  again  in  power  when  we 
•peak  of  twice  two;*  and  in  this  it  dispkya  an  exceedingly 
beautiful  kind  of  harmony,  which  is  not  the  lot  of  any  other 
uumber. 

If  we  examine  the  number  six  which  is  composed  of  two 
threes,  if  these  two  numbers  are  muldpUed  it  is  not  the  number 
six  that  is  produced,  but  (t  different  one,  the  number  nine. 
And  the  number  four  has  many  other  powers  also,  whidi  we 
must  subsequently  show  more  fioourately  ii|  a  separate  essay 
appropriated  to  it.  At  present  it  is  sufficient  to  add  this  that 
it  was  the  foundation  of  the  creation  of  the  whole  heaven  and 
the  whole  world.  For  the  four  elements,  out  of  which  this 
uniyerse  was  made,  flowed  from  the  number  four  as  from  a 
fountain.  And  in  addition  to  the  four  elements  the  seasons  of 
the  year  are  also  four,  which  are  the  causes  of  the  generation 
of  animals  and  plants,  the  vear  being  divided  into  the  quadruple 
division  of  winter,  and  sprmg,  and  summer,  and  autumn. 

XVII.  The  aforesaid  number  therefore  being  accounted 
worthy  of  such  pre  eminence  in  nature,  the  Creator  of  necessity 
adorned  the  heaven  by  the  number  four,  namely  by  that  most 
beautiful  and  most  godlike  ornament  the  light-giving  stars.  And 
knowing  that  of  all  existing  things  light  is  the  most  excellent, 
he  made  it  the  instrument  of  the  best  of  all  the  senses,  sight 
For  what  the  mind  is  in  the  soul,  that  the  eye  is  in  the  body. 
For  each  of  them  sees,  the  one  beholding  those  existing  things 
which  are  perceptible  only  to  the  intellect,  and  the  other  those 
which  are  perceptible  to  Uie  external  senses. 

But  the  mind  is  in  need  of  knowledge  in  order  to  distinguish 
incorporeal  things,  and  the  eyes  have  need  of  light  in  order  to 
be  able  to  perceive  bodies,  and  light  is  also  |he  cause  of  many 
other  good  things  to  men,  and  particulariy  of  the  greatest^ 
namely  philosophy.  For  the  sight  being  sent  upwards  by  li^t 
and  beholding  the  nature  of  Uie  stars  and  their  harmonious 
movement,  and  the  well-ordered-revolutions  of  the  fixed  stars, 
and  of  the  planets,  some  always  revolving  in  the  same  manner 
and  coming  to  the  same  places,  and  others  having  double 
periods  in  an  anomalous  and  somewhat  contrary  manner,  be- 
holding also,  the  harmonious  dances  of  all  these  bodies  arranged 
according  to  the  laws  of  perfect  music,  causes  an  inefikble 

*  Thus  S-f2=i4,  or  2x2=4. 
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joj  and  delight  to  the  soal.  And  the  sonl,  feasting  on  a 
continuous  series  of  spectacles,  for  one  succeeds  another,  has  an 
insatiable  lore  for  beholding  such.  Then,  as  is  usually  the 
ease,  it  examines  with  increased  curiosity  what  is  the  substance 
of  these  things  which  are  yisible ;  and  whether  they  have  an 
existence  without  having  been  created,  or  whether  they  received 
their  origin  by  creation,  and  what  is  the  character  of  their 
movement,  and  what  the  causes  are  by  which  everything  is 
regulated.  And  it  is  from  inquiries  into  these  things  that 
philosophy  has  arisen,  than  which  no  more  perfect  good  has 
entered  into  human  life. 

XVIII.  But  the  Creator  having  a  regard  to  that  idea  of  light 
perceptible  only  by  the  intellect,  which  has  been  spoken  of  in- 
the  mention  made  of  the  incorporeal  world,  created  those  stara 
which  are  perceptible  by  the  external  senses,  those  divine  and 
superlatively  beautiful  images,  which  on  niany  accounts  he 
placed  in  the  purest  temple  of  corporeal  substance,  namely  in 
heaven.  One  of  the  reasons  for  his  so  doing  was  that  they, 
might  give  light;  another  was  that  they  might  be  signs; 
another  had  reference  to  their  dividing  the  times  of  the  sea  . 
sons  of  the  year,  and  above  all  dividing  days  and  nights, 
months  and  years,  which  are  the  measures  of  time  ;  and  wnich 
have  given  rise  to  the  nature  of  number.  And  how  great  is 
the  use  and  how  great  the  advantage  derivable  from  etich  of 
the  aforesaid  things,  is  plain  from  their  effect  But  with  a 
view  to  a  more  accurate  comprehension  of  them,  it  may 
perhaps  not  be  out  of  place  to  trace  put  the  truth  in  a  regular 
discussion. 

Noif  the  whole  of  time  beinff  divided  into  two  portions  day 
and  nighti  the  sovereignty  of  ue  day  the  Father  has  assigned 
to  the  Sun,  as  a  mighty  monardi :  and  that  of  th^  night  he 
has  given  to  the  moon  and  to  the  Multitude  of  the  other  stars.- 
And  th^  greatness  of  the  power  and  sovereignty  of  the  sun 
has  iti  most  conspicuous  proof  in  if  hat  has  been  already  said  :\ 
for  he,  being  otie  and  single  has  been  allotted  for  his  own 
share  and  by  himself  one  half  portion  of  all  Ume,  namely  day ; 
and  all  the  other  lights  in  oox^uncliou  with  the  moon  have 
the  other  portion,  which  is  called  night  And  when  the  6un 
rises  all  the  appearances  of  stich  numbers  of  stars  are  not  only 
obscured  bdt  absolutely  disappear  from  the  effusion  of  his 
beams ;  and  when  he  sets  then  they  all  assembled  together, 
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begin  to  display  their  ownpeouliar  briflianoy  and  theb  sopa* 
rate  oualitiea, 

XIX.  And  they  have  been  created,  as  Moses  tells  us,  not 
only  that  they  might  send  light  upon  the  earth,  but  aHao  that 
they  might  display  signs  of  future  events.  For  either  by  their 
risings,  or  their  settings,  or  their  eclipses,  or  again  by  their 
appearances  and  occultations,  or  by  the  other  Tariations  observ- 
able in  their  motions,  men  oftentimes  conjecture  what  is  about 
to  happen,  the  productiveness  or  unproductiveness  of  the  crops, 
the  birth  or  loss  of  their  cattle,  fine  weather  or  cloudy  weather, 
calms  and  violent  storms  of  wind,  floods  in  the  rivers  or 
droughts,  a  tranquil  state  of  the  sea  and  heavy  waves,  unusual 
ehanges  in  the  seasons  of  the  year  when  either  the  summer  is  cold 
like  winter,  or  the  winter  warm,  or  when  the  spring  Itssumes 
die  temperature  of  autumn  or  the  autumn  that  of  spring.  And 
before  now  some  men  have  oo^jecturally  predicted  disturban- 
ces and  commotions  of  the  ^ard^  froifi  the  revolutions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and  innumerable,  other  eyeuts  which  have 
^med  out  most  •  exactly  true :  so  that  it  is  a  most  veracious 
saying  that  ^  the  star^ .  were  created  to  act  ns  signs,  and 
moreover  to  mark  the  seasons.**.  And  by  the  word  seasons  the 
divisions  of  the  year  are  here  intended.  And  why  may  not 
this  be  reasonably  affirmed  ?  For  what  other  idea  of  opportunity 
can  there  be  except  that  it  is  the  time  for  success?.  And  the 
seasons  bring  everything  to  perfection  and  set  everything 
right ;  giving  perfection  to  the  sowing  and  planting  of  {ruits, 
and  to  the  biru  and  growth  of  animals. 

They  were  also  created  to  serve  as  measures  of  time ;  for  it 
is  by  the  appointed  periodical  revolutions  of  the  Qun  and  moon 
and  other  stars,  that  days  and  months  and  year^  are  deter- 
mined. And  moreover  it  is  owing  to  them  that  the  most 
useful  of  all  things,  the  nature  of  number  exists,  time  having 
displayed  it ;  for  from  one  day  oomee  the  limit,  and  from  two 
the  number  two,  and  from  three,  three,  and  from  the  notion 
of  a  month  is  derived  the  number  thirty,  and  from  a  year  that 
number  which  is  equal  to  the  days  of  the  twelve  months,  and 
from  infinite  time  pomes  the  notion  of  infinite  number^ 

To  such  great  and  indispensable  advantages  do  the  natures 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  the  motions  of  the  stars  tend. 
And  to  how  many  other  things  might  I  also  affirm  that  they 
contribute  which  are  as  yet  unknown  to  us  ?  for  all  things  are 
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not  kndwn  to  the  ifdll  of  mail ;  but  of  th^  things  which  con* 
tribute  tow^ds  thd  durability  of  the  nnivefae,  tho^  i^hich  are 
establiahed  by  laws  and  drdindncea  which  Qod  haa  appointed 
to  be  Unalterable  fot  evei'^  are  Accomplished  in  ^TOiy  instance 
and  in  eveiy  countiy, 

XX.  Then  when  earth  and  heateb  hdd  Wti  adorned  with 
their  befitting  ornaments,  oiie  With  A  triad,  and  the  othet',  As  has 
been  already  said,  with  A  qoatsmioii,  God  proceed^  to  create  the 
racies  of  mortal  creatures,  making  thd  begiillning  with  the 
aquatic  animals  on  the  fifth  day,  thinking  that  there  Was  ho 
one  thing  so  akin  to  anothelr  iA  the  number  fitd  was  to  ani- 
mals; for  animate  things  difieif  frotki  inanimate  in  nothing 
more  than  in  sensation,  and  sentotidn  is  divided  According  to 
a  five-fold  division,  into  iiight,  hearing,  iaiste,  6mell,  and 
touch.  Accordingly,  the  Creator  allotted  to  each  of  the  senses 
its  appropriate  matter,  and  also  its  peculiar  faculty  of  judg- 
ment, by  which  it  should  decidd  oti  what  came  before  it  So 
sicht  judges  df  colours,  and  heArifag  of  soimds,  and  iaftte  of 
juices,  and  smell  of  vapours,  kAi  touch  of  softnesA  and  hai^- 
ness,  and  of  heat  and  cold,  ahd  of  sthoothnesd  and  rohghndss ; 
thetefore  He  commanded  all  the  races  of  fish  and  sea-monsters 
to  stand  together  in  their  bladdd,  animals  differing  both  in 
their  sizes  and  in  their  qualities ;  foi^  they  rUry  iii  diffoi^ent 
AeAs,  though  in  some  dases  they  ard  the  same,  ahd'evei^ 
animal  was  not  foitned  to  livd  dveiy  i^hite.  Ahd  wad  iidt  this 
reasonable  ?  Fot  ftome'  of  them  deliaht  iii  mafdhy  f^lacea, 
and  in  water  which  is  Vekjr  dfee^S  attd  ddni^  iii  dewer^  and 
harbours,  being  neithel^'able  to  craWl  up  Ujpon  the  land,  nor  to 
swim  off  far  from  the  land*  Some,  again,  dwell  iii  the  middle 
and  in  the  deep  sea,  and  avoid  all  the  projecting  promontories 
•  and  islands  and  rocks :  some  also  exult  in  fine  weathdr  and 
in  calms,  and  some  iii  stortns  and  heavy  Surf.  For  being 
exercised  by  continual  buffetiiigd,  And  being  in  tlid  habit  of 
withstanding  the  current  by  force,  thdy  are  very  vigorous  and 
become  stout. 

After  that  he  crdated  the  races  of  hvtds  as  akiii  to  the  races 
of  aquatic  animals  (for  they  are  each  of  them  swimmers), 
leaving  .no  species  of  cofeatures  which  traverse  thd  air  un- 
finished. 

XXL  do  ndw'  wheti  tkd  ail*  and  the  water  had  received 
their  appropriAte  irAcds  of  animals  as  ati  allottnent  that  wds 
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jtbmr  iixf,  ^qi  again  summoned  the  earth  for  the  creation  of 
thai  sbai)e  ^rhioh  etill  remained :  and  after  the  production  of 
:plant8,  the  (enpoa^rial  animals  still  remained.  And  Ood 
fHud,  M  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  cattle  and  beasts,  and  creep- 
fingthings  of  each  kind.**  And  the  earth  did  as  it  was  com* 
manded,  and  immediately  sent  forth  animals  differing  in  their 
formation  and  in  their  strength,  and  in  the  injurious  or 
beneficial  powers  that  were  implanted  in  them. 

And  after  all  He  made  man.  But  how  he  made  him  I  will 
mention  presently,  after  I  have  first  explained  that  he  adopted 
the  most  beautiful  connection  and  train  of  consequences 
according  to  the  system  of  the  creation  of  animals  which  he  had 
sketched  out  to  himself;  for  of  souls  the  most  sluggish  and 
the  most  weakly  formed  has  been  allotted  to  the  race  of  fishes ; 
and  the  most  exquisitely .  endowed  soul,  that  which  is  in  all 
respects  most  excellent,  has  been  given  to  the  race  of  man- 
kind, and  one  something  between  the  two  to  the  races  of  ter- 
restxial  animals  and  those  which  traverse  the  air ;  for  the  soul 
of  such  creatures  is  endowed  with  more  acute  sensations  than 
the  soul  of  fishes,  but  is  more  dull  than  that  of  mankind. 
And  it  was  oi^  tbis  account  that  of  all  living  creatures  Grod 
created  flsheii  first,  inasmuch  aa  they  partake  of  corporeal 
substance  in  a  oreater  degree  than  they  partake  of  soul,  being 
in  a  manner  animals  and  not  animals,  moving  soulless  things, 
having  a  sort  of  semblance  of  soul  diffused  through  them  for  no 
object  beyond  that  of  keeping  their  bodies  alive  (just  as  they 
say  that  salt  preserves  meat),  in  order  that  they  may  not 
easily  be  destroyed.  An4  ^^  the  flph^  he  created  ii^inged 
find  terrestrial  animalu :  for  thesf  are  endowed  ynth  a 
higher  degree  of  sensation,  and  bom  their  formation  show 
that  the  properties  of  their  animatmg  principle  are  of  a  hiaher 
order,  put  after  all  the  rest,  then,  as  has  been  said  before, 
he  created  maUi  to  whom  he  gave  that  admirable  endowment 
of  mind — the  soul,  if  I  may  so  call  it,'  of  the  soul,  as  being 
like  the  pupil  to  the  eye ;  for  those  who  most  accurately  inves- 
tigate the  natures  of  things  affinUi  that  it  b  the  pupil  which 
is  the  eye  of  the  eye. 

XXII.  00  at  last  all  things  were  created  and  existbg 
together.  But  when  they  all  were  collected  in  one  place,  then 
some  sort  of  order  was  necessarily  laid  down  fpr  them  for  the 
mk»  at  the  production  of  them  from  one  another  which  was 
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hereafter  to  take  place.  Kow'in  things  whieh  exist  id  part^. 
the  principle  of  order  is  this,  to  begin  with  that  wluch  is  most 
inferior  in  its  nature,  and  to  end  mth  that  which  is  the  most 
excellent  of  all ;  and  what  that  is  we  will  explain,  tt  has  been 
arranged  that  seed  shoold  be  the  principle  of  the  generation  of 
animals.  It  is  plainly  seen  that  this  is  a  tfiing  m  no  import- 
ance,  being  like  foam ;  bnt  when  it  has  descended  into  the 
womb  and  remained  there,  then  immediately  it  receives 
motion  and  is  changed  into  natore ;  and  nature  is  more  excel- 
lent than  seed,  as  also  motion  is  better  than  quiet  in  created 
ihmg/i ;  and  nature,  like  a  workman,  or,  to  speak  more  cor- 
rectly, like  a  faultless  art,  endows  the  moist,  substance  with 
life,  and  fiwhions  it,  distributing  it  among  the  ,limbs  and  parts 
of  die  body,  allotting  that  portion  which  can  produce  breathy 
and  nourishment,  and  sensation  to  the  powers  of  the  soul  t  for 
as  to  the  reasoning  powers,  we  may  pass  over  them  for  the 

g resent,  on  account  of  those  who  say^  that  the  mind  enters 
ito  the    body  from  without,  being  'something  diVine  and 
eternal. 

Nature  therefore  began  from  an  insignificant  seed,  and 
ended  in  the  most  honourable  of  things,  namely,  in  the  for- 
mation of  animals  and  men.  And  the  very  same  thing  tdok 
nlace  in  the  creation  of  every  thing :  for  vrhen  the  Creator 
determined  to  make  animak  the  first  created  in  his  arrange- 
ment were  in  some  degree  inferior,  such  as  the  fishes,  and  uie 
last  were  the  best,  namely,  man.  And  the  others  the  ter* 
rostrial  and  winged  creatures  were  between  these  extremes, 
being  better  than  the  first  created,  and  inferior  to  the  last. 

XXIII.  Bo  theik  after  all  the  other  things,  as  has  been 
said  before,  Moses  says  that  man  was  made  in  the  image  and 
likeness  of  God.  And  he  says  well ;  for  nothing  that  is  bam  on 
the  earth  is  more  resembling  Qod  than  man.  And  let  no  one 
think  that  he  is  able  to  judge  of  this  likeness  from  the  charac- 
ters of  the  body :  for  nether  is  God  a  being  with  the  form  of  a 
man,  nor  is  the  human  body  like  the  form  of  God ;  but  the 
resemblance  is  spoken  of  iirith  reference  to  the  inost  important 
part  of  the  soul,  namely,  the  mind:  for  the  mind  which 
exists  in  each  individual  has  been  created  after  the  likeness 
of  that  one  mind  which  is  in  the  universe  aS  its  primitive 
model,  beina  in  some  sort  the  God  of  that  body  whicn  carries 
it  about  imd  bears  its  imagd  within  it    In  the  same  rank 
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that  the  great  Governor  occa{>ie6  in  the  universal  world,  that 
saxe  as  it  seems  does  the  mind  of  man  occupy  in  man';  for  it 
is  invisible,  though  it  sees  eveiything  itself;  and  it  has  an 
essence  which  is  undiscemible,  though  it  can  discern  the 
essences  of  all  other  things,  and  making  for  itself  by  art 
and  science  all  sorts  of  roieds  leading  in  divers  directions, 
and  all  plain ;  it  traverses  land  and  sea,  investigating  eveiy- 
thing which  is  contained  in  either,  element    And  again,  being 
raised  up  on  wings,  and  so  surveying  and  contemplating  the 
air,  and  all  the  commotions  to  which  it  is  subject,  it  is  borne 
upwards  to  the  higher  firmament,  and  to  the  revolutions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.     And  also  being  itself  involved  in  the  revo- 
lutions of  the  planets  and  fixed  star^  fuscording  to  the  perfect 
laws  of  music»  and  being  led  on  by  love,  which  is  the  guide  Oa 
wisdom,  it  proceeds  onwards   till,  having  surmounted  all 
essence  intelligible  by  the  external  senses,  it  comes  to  aspire 
to  such  as  is  perceptible  only  by  the  intellect :  and  perceiving 
in  that,  the  original  models  and  ideas  of  those  things  intelli- 
ble  by  the  external  senses  which  it  saw  here  full  of  surpassing 
beauty,  it  becomes  seized  with  a  sort  of  sober  intoi^cation  like 
the  zealots  engaged  in  the  Oorybantiau  festivals,  and  yields 
to  enthusiasm,  becoming  filled  with  another  desire,  and  a 
more  excellent  longing,  by  which  it  is  conducted  onwards  to 
the  very  summit  of  such  things  as  are  perceptible  onlv  to  the 
intellect,  till  it  appears  to  be  reaching  the  great  King  himself. 
And  while  itis  eagerly  bnging  to  behold  him  pure  and  unmingled, 
rays  of  divine  light  are  poured  forth  upon  it  like  a  torrent,  so 
as  to  bewilder  the  eyes  of  its  intelligence  by  their  splendour. 

But  as  it  is  not  every  image  that  resembles  it^  archetypal 
IDodel,  since  many  are  unlike,  Moses  has  shown  this  by 
adding  to  the  words  **  after  his  imager"  the  expression,  **  in 
his  likeness,**  to  prove  that  it  means  an  accurate  impression, 
having  a  clear  and  evident  resemblance  in  form. 

XXIY.  And  he  would  not  err  who  should  raise  the  ques- 
tion why  Moses  attributed  the  oreatioa  of  man  alone  not  to  one 
creator,  as  he  did  that  of  other  animals,  but  to  several.  For  he 
introduces  the  Father  of  the  universe  using  this  language : 
**  Let  us  make  man'  after  our  image,  and  in  our  likeness.'* 
Had  he  then,  shall  I  say,  need  of  any  one  whatever  to  help  him, 
He  to  whom  all  things  are  sulgect?  Or,  when  he  was  making 
toe  heaven  and  the  earth  and  the  sea,  was  he  in  need  of  no 
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one  to  co-operate  with  him ;  and  yet  was  he  nnable  hiniBdlf 
1*y  his  own  power  to  make  man  ati  animal  so  short-liyed  and 
so  exposed  to  the  assaults  of  fatd  withont  the  assistance  of 
others  ?  It  is  plain  that  the  real  cause  of  his  so  acting  is 
known  to  Ood  alone,  but  one  which  to  a  reasonable  conjecture 
appears  probable  and  credible,  I  think  I  should  not  conceal ; 
and  it  is  this. 

Of  existinff  things,  there  are  some  which  partake  neither  of 
▼irtuo  nor  of  vice ;  as  for  instance^  plants  and  irraiiontJ  ani- 
mals; thd  one,  because  they  are  destitute  of  soul,  and  are 
regulated  by  a  nature  void  of  sense ;  and  the  other,  because 
they  ar^  not  eiidow^  with  tnind  or  reason.  But  mind  and 
reasoil  may  be  looked  upoil  as  the  abode  of  nHue  and  rice ;  as  it 
is  in  them  that  they  seem  to  dwell.  Some  things  again  partake 
of  yirtue  alone,  being  without  any  participation  in  any  kind  of 
▼ice  ;  iai  for  instance,  the  stars,  for  they  are  said  to  be  animals, 
and  animak  endowed  with  intelligence  t  or  I  might  rather  say, 
the  mind  of  each  of  them  is  wholly  imd  entirely  virtuous,  and 
unsusceptible  of  every  kind  of  evil.  Some  things  again  are.  of 
a  mixed  nature,  like  man,  who  is  capable  of  opposite  qualities, 
of  wisdom  and  folly,  of  temperance  and  dissoluteness,  of  cou<' 
race  and  cowardice,  of  justice  and  injustice,  in  short  of  good  and 
evil,  of  what  is  honourable  and  what  is  disgraceful,  of  virtue  and 
▼ice.  Now  it  was  a  very  appropriate  tssk  for  God  the  Father 
of  all  to  create  by  himself  alone,  those  thinos  which  were  wholly 
good,  on  ftccount  of  their  kindred  wiu  himself*  And  it 
was  not  inconsistent  with  his  dignity  to  create  those  wluch 
were  indifiPerent  sinc^  they  too  are  devoid  of  evil,  which  is 
hateful  to  him.  To  cteate  the  beings  of  a  mixed  nature,  was 
partly  consistent  and  partly  inconsistent  with  his  dignity; 
consistent  by  reason  of  the  more  excellent  idea  which  is 
mingled  in  them ;  inconsistent  because  of  the  opposite  and 
worse  one. 

It  is  on  this  account  that  Moses  says,  at  the  creation  of  man 
alone  that  Ood  said,  ''Let  ui  make  mikn,**  which  expression 
shows  tn  assumption  of  other  beincs  to  himself  as  assistants, 
in  order  that  God,  the  governor  of  sll  things,  might  have  all  the 
blameless  intentions  and  actions  of  man,  when  he  does  right 
attributed  to  him ;  and  that  his  other  assistants  might  bear 
the  imputation  of  his  contrary  actions.  For  it  was  fitting  that 
the  Father  should  in  the  eyes  of  his  children  be  free  from  all 
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imputation  of  evil ;  and  vice  and  energy  in  accordance  with 
vice  aro  evil.  And  very  l)eautifullj  after  he  had  called  the 
whole  race  **  man,"  did  he  distinguish  between  the  sexes, 
saying,  that  **  they  were  created  male  and  female  ;**  although  all 
the  individuals  of  the  race  had  not  yet  assumed  their  distino- 
tive  form;  since  the  extreme  species  are  contained  in  the 
genus,  and  are  beheld,  as  in  a  mirror,  by  those  who  are  able 
to  discern  acutely. 

XXV.  And  some  one  may  inquire  the  cause  why  it  was 
that  man  was  the  last  work  in  the  creation  of  the  world. 
For  the  Creator  and  Father  created  him  after  every  thing  else 
as  the  sacred  scriptures  inform  us.     Accordingly,  they  who 
have  gone  most  deeply  into  the  law9,  and  who  to  the  best  of 
their  power  have  investigated  everything  that  is  contained  in 
them  with  all  diligence,  say  that  God,  when  he  had  given  to 
man  to  partake  of  kindred  with  himself,  grudged  him  neiUier 
reason,  which  is  the  most  excellent  of  all  gifts,  nor  anything  else 
:that  is  good ;  but  before  his  creation,  provided  for  him  every 
thing  in  the  world,  as  for  the  animal  most  resembling  himself, 
and  dearest  to  him,  being  desirous  that  when  he  was  bom,  he 
should  be  in  want  of  nothing  requisite  for  living,  and  for  living 
well ;  the  first  of  which  olgects  is  provided  for  by  the  abun- 
dance of  supplies  which  are  furnished  to  him  for  his  enjoyment^ 
and  the  other  by  his  power  of  contemplation  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  by  which  the  mind  is  smitten  so  as  to  conceive  a  love 
and  desire  for  knowledge  on  those  subjects ;  owing  to  which 
desire,   philosophy  has  sprung  up,  by  which,  man,  though 
mortal,  is  made  immortal.     As  then,  those  who  make  a  feast 
do  not  invite  their  guests  to  the  entertainment  before  they  have 
provided  everything  for  festivity,  and  as  those  who  celebrate 
gymnastic  or  dramatic  contests,  before  they  assemble  the  specta- 
tors, provide  themselves  with  an  abundance  of  competitors  and 
spectacles,  and  sweet  sounds,  with  which  to  fill  the  Uieatres 
and  the  stadia ;  so  in  the  same  manner  did  the  Ruler  of  all, 
as  a  man  proposing  games,  or  giving  a  banquet  and  being 
about  to  invite  others  to  feast  and  to  behold  the  spectacle,  first 
provide  everything  tdt  «?enr  kind  of  entertainment,  in  order 
that  when  man  came  into  the  wodd  he  might  at  once  find  a 
feast  ready  for  him,  and  a  most  holy  theatre ;  the  one  abound- 
ing with  everything  which  the  earth,  or  the  riven,  or  the  sea, 
or  air*  briogp  forth  for  use  and  enjoyment,  and  the  o&er  \msuf 
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Ml  of  ererj  detcription  of  ligbi,  which  hit  Mther  its  essence  or 
its  qualities  adminUe^  and  its  motions  Mni  reyolutions  worthj 
of  notice,  being  arrto^  in  perfect  orlMr,  both  as  to  the  propor- 
tions of  its  nmnbers,  and  the  Wmoliy  of  its  periods.  Ana  a  man 
would  not  be  far  wrong  if  ho  should  say  that  id  all  Aese  things 
there  might  be  discorered  that  ah^hetjpal  and  real  model  music, 
the  images  of  which  the  lubsequent  generations  of  mankind 
engraved  in  their  own  iouls,  and  in  this  way  handed  down 
the  art  which  is  the  jpM)st  necessary  and  the  most  advantageous 
to  human  life. 

XXVI.  Hiis  is  the  first  reason  on  account  of  which  it 
seems  that  man  was  created  after  all  other  animals.  And 
there  is  another  not  altogether  unreasonable,  which  I  must 
mention.  At  the  moment  of  his  first  birth,  man  found  all 
the  requisites  for  life  ready  prepared  for  him  that  he  might 
teach  them  to  those  who  should  come  afterwards.  Nature  all  but 
crying  out  with  a  distinct  voice,  that  men,  imitating  the  Author 
of  their  being,  should  pass  their  lives  without  labour  and  with- 
out trouble,  living  in  the  most  ungrudging  abundance  and 
plenty.  And  this  would  be  the  case  if  there  were  neither 
irrational  pleasures  to  obtain  mastery  over  the  soul  raising  up 
a  wall  of  gluttony  and  lasciviousness,  nor  desires  of  gjiory,  or 
power,  or  riches,  to  assume  dominion  over  life,  nor  pains  to 
contract  and  warp  the  intellect,  hor  that  evil  councillor^— fear, 
to  restnin  the  natursl  inclinations  towards  virtuous  actions, 
nor  foil?  and '  cowtrdice,  and  if\jostice,  ftnd  the  incalculable 
multitude  of  oUier  evils  to  attack  them.  But  now  that  all  the 
evils  which  I  have  now  been  mentioning  are  vigorous,  and  that 
men  absudon  themselves  without  restraint  to  their  passions, 
and  to  those  unbridled  and  guilty  inclinations,  which  it  is  im- 
pious even  to  mention,  justice  encounters  them  as  a  suitable 
chastiser  of  wicked  habits ;  and  therefore,  as  a  punishment  for 
wrong  doersi  the  necessaries  of  life  have  been  made  difficult  of 
acquisition.  For  men  ploughing  up  the  plains  with  difficulty, 
and  bringing  strtems  from  rivers,  and  fountains  by  channels, 
and  sowinff  and  planting,  and  submitting  indefatigably  day  and 
night  to  uie  labour  of  cultivating  the  ground,  provide  Uiem- 
seives  every  year  with  what  is  necessary,  even  that  at  times 
being  attended  with  pain  ;  and  not  very  sufficient  in  quantity, 
from  being  ii\jured  by  many  causes.  For  either  a  fall  of  inces- 
sant rain  has  carried  away  the  crops,  or  the  weight  of  hail  which 
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has  fallen  upon  them  has  crashed  them  altogether,  or  snow  has 
ohilled  them,  or  the  violence  of  the  winds  has  torn  them  up  hj 
the  roots ;  for  water  and  air  otuse  many  alterations,  tending 
to  destroy  the  productiveness  of  the  crops.  But  if  the  immo- 
derate violence  of  the  passions  were  appeased  hy  temperance,  and 
the  inclination  to  do  wrong  and  depraved  amhition  were  corrected 
hy  justice,  and  in  short  if  the  vices  and  unhallowed  actions  done 
in  accordance  with  them,  were  corrected  hy  the  virtuee,  and  the 
energies  in  accordance  with  them,  the  war  of  the  soul  heing 
terminated,  which  is  in  good  truth  the  most  grievous  and  heavy 
of  all  wars,  and  peace  being  established,  and  founding  amid  all 
our  faculties,  a  due  regard  for  law,  with  all  tranquillity  and  mild- 
Qess,  then  there  would  be  hope  that  Gh)d,  as  being  a  friend  to 
virtue,  and  a  friend  to  honour,  and  above  all  a  friend  to  man, 
would  bestow  upon  the  race  of  man,  all  kinds  of  spontaneous 
blessings  from  his  ready  store.  For  it  is  evident  that  it  is 
easier  to  supply  most  abundantlv  the  requisite  supplies  without 
having  recourse  to  agricultanu  means,  from  treasures  which 
already  exist,  than  to  bring  forth  what  as  yet  has  qo  existence. 

XXYII.  I  have  now  mentioned  the  second  reason.  There 
is  also  a  third,  which  is  as  follows :— rGod,  intending  to  adapt 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  all  created  things  together,  as  being 
all  necessary  and  dear  to  one  another,  made  heaven  the  bet 
ginning,  and  man  the  end :  the  one  being  the  most  perfect  of 
incorruptible  things,  among  those  things  which  are  perceptible 
by  the  external  senses ;  and  the  other,  the  best  of  all  earth-r 
bom  and  perishable  productions-r-a  short-lived  heaven  if  one 
were  to  sneak  tlie  truth,  bearing  within  himself  many  starlik^ 
matures,  by  means  of  cerUin  arts  and  sciences,  and  illustrious 
speculations,  according  to  every  kind  of  virtue.  For  since  the 
corruptible  and  the  incorruptible,  are  by  nature  opposite,  he  has 
allotted  the  best  thing  of  each  species  to  the  beginning  and 
to  the  end«  Heaven,  as  I  before  said,  to  the  beginning,  and 
man  to  the  end. 

XXVIII.  Ai^  besides  all  this,  another  is  also  mentioped 
among  the  pecessary  causes.  It  was  necessary  that  man 
should  be  the  last  of  all  created  beings ;  in  order  that  being  so, 
and  appearing  suddenly,  he  might  strike  terror  into  the  other 
animals.  For  it  was  fitting  that  they,  as  soon  as  they  first  saw 
him  should  admire  and  worship  him,  as  their  natural  ruler  and 
master ;  on  which  acoouut,  they  all.  as  soon  as  they  saw  him. 
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became  tame  before  bim ;  even  those,  who  by  nature  were 
most  sayage,  becoming  at  once  most  manageable  at  the  first 
sight  of  him;  displaying  their  unbridled  ferocity  to  one 
another,  and  being  tame  to  man  alone.  For  which  reason  the 
Father  who  made  him  to  be  a  being  dominant  over  them  by  na- 
ture not  merely  in  fact,  but  also  bv  express  verbal  appointment, 
established  him  as  the  king  of  all  the  animals,  beneath  the 
moon,  whether  terrestrial  or  aquatic,  or  such  as  traverse  the 
air.  For  every  mortal  thing  which  lives  in  the  three  elements, 
land,  water  or  air,  did  he  pot  in  subjection  to  him,  excepting 
only  the  beings  that  are  in  heaven,  as  creatures  who  havQ  a 
more  divine  portion.  And  what  is  apparent  to  our  eyes  is  vV 
the  most  evident  proof  of  this.  For  at  times,  innumerable 
herds  of  beasts  are  led  about  by  one  man,  not  armed,  nor 
wearing  iron,  nor  any  defensive  weapon,  but  clad  only  in  a  skin 
for  a  garment,  and  carrying  a  staff,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
signs,  and  to  lean  upon  also  in  his  journeys  if  he  become  weary. 
And  80  the  shepherd,  and  the  goatherd,  and  the  cowherd,  lead 
numerous  flocks  of  sheep,  and  goats,  and  herds  of  oxen  ;  men 
neither  vigorous,  nor  active  in  their  bodies,  so  as  to  strike 
those  who  behold  them  with  admiration  because  of  their  fine 
appearance ;  and  all  the  might  and  power  of  such  numerous 
and  well-armed  beasts  (for  they  have  means  of  self-defence 
given  them  by  nature),  yet  dread  them  as  slaves  do  their 
master,  and  do  all  that  is  commanded  them.  Bulls  are  yoked 
to  the  plough  to  tiU  the  ground,  and  cutting  deep  furrows  all 
day,  sometimee  even  for  a  long  space  of  time  together,  while 
some  formeif  is  managintf  them.  And  rams  being  weighed 
doim  with  heavy  fleeces  of  wool,  in  the  spring  season,  at  the 
command  of  the  ahepherd,  stand  quietly,  and  Ijing  down,  without 
resistance,  permit  tbeiir  wool  to  be  shorn  off,  being  accustomed 
naturally,  hke  cities,  to  yield  a  yearly  tribute  to  their  sove- 
reign. And  moreover,  that  most  spirited  of  animals,  the  horse, 
is  easily  guided  after  he  has  been  bridled ;  in  order  that  he 
may  not  become  frisky,  and  shake  off  the  rein ;  and  he  hollows 
his  back  in  an  admirable  manner  to  receive  his  rider  and  to 
afford  him  a  good  seat,  and  then  bearing  him  aloft,  he  gallops 
at  a  rapid  pace,  being  eager  to  arrive  at  snd  carry  him  to 
the  place  to  which  he  is  nrging  him.  And  the  rider  without 
any  toil,  but  in  the  most  perfect  quiet,  makes  a  rapid  journey, 
by  usii^  the  body  and  feet  of  another  animaL 
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XXIX.  And  anj  one  who  was  inolincd  to  dwell  upon  this 
subject  might  bring  forward  a  great  many  other  instanoes,  to 
prove  that  there  is  no  animal  in  Uie  enjoyment  of  perfect  liberty, 
and  exempt  from  the  dominion  of  man ;  but  what  has  been 
already  said  is  sufficient  by  way  of  example.  We  ought,  how- 
ever, not  to  be  ignorant  of  this  also,  that  it  is  no  proof  because  man 
was  the  last  created  animal  that  he  is  the  lowest  in  rank,  and 
charioteers  and  pilots  are  witnesses  of  this  ;  for  the  charioteers 
sit  behind  tlieir  beasts  of  burden,  and  are  placed  at, their  backs, 
and  yet  when  they  have  the  reins  in  their  hands,  they  guide 
them  wherever  they  choose,  and  at  one  time  they  uige  them  on 

^,  to  a  swift  jpace,  and  at  anoUier  time  they  hold  them  back,  if 
they  are  going  on  at  a  speed  greater  than  is  desirable.  And 
pilots  again,  sitting  in  the  hindmost  part  of  the  ship,  that  is 
the  stem  are,  as  one  may  say,  the  most  important  of  all  the 
people  in  the  ship,  inasmuch  as  they  have  the  safety  of  the 
ship  and  of  all  thoee  who  are  in  it,  in  their  hands.  And  so 
the  Creator  has  made  man  to  be  as  it  were  a  charioteer 
and  pilot  over  all  other  animals,  in  order  that  he  may 
hold  the  reins  and  direct  the  course  of  every  thing  upon  earth, 
having  the  superintendence  of  all  animals  and  plantsi,  as  a 
sort  of  viceroy  of  the  principal  and  mighty  King. 

XXX.  But  after  the  whole  world  had  been  completed  ac- 
cording to  the  perfect  nature  of  the  number  six,  the  Father 
hallowed  the  day  following,  the  seventh,  praising  it,  and  calling 
it  holy.  For  that  day  is  the  festival,  not  of  one  city  or  one 
country,  but  of  all  the  earth ;  a  day  which  alone  it  is  right  to 
call  the  day  of  festival  for  all  people,  and  the  birthday  of  the 
world.  And  I  know  not  if  any  one  would  be  able  to  celebrate 
the  nature  of  the  number  seven  in  adequate  terms,  since  it  is 
superior  to  every  form  of  expression.  But  it  does  not  follow 
that  because  it  is  more  admurable  than  anything  that  can  be 
aaid  of  it,  that  on  that  account  one  ought  to  keep  silence ;  but 
rather  we  ought  to  try,  even  if  one  cannot  say  everything  which 
is  proper,  or  even  that  which  is  most  proper,  at  all  events  to 
utter  such  things  as  may  be  attainable  by  our  capacities. 

The  number  seven  is  spoken  of  in  two  ways ;  the  one  within 

the  number  ten  which  is  measured  by  repeating  the  unit  alone 

seven  times,  and  which  consists  of  seven  units ;  the  other  is 

'  the  number  outside  ten,  the  beginning  of  which  is  altogether 

the  unit  increasing  according  to  a  twofold  or  threefold,  or  any 
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Other  proportion  whatever;  as  are  the  nambers  sixtj-fon^ 
and  seven  hundred  and  twenty 'dne ;  the  one  nomber  of  which 
is  increased  by  doubling  on  from  the  unit,  and  the  other  by 
trebling.  And  it  is  not  well  to  examine  either  roecies  super- 
ficially, but  the  second  has  a  most  manifest  pre-eminence.  For 
in  every  case  the  number  which  is  Combined  from  the  unit  in 
double  or  treble  ratio,  or  any  other  ratio,  whatsoever,  is  the 
seventh  number,  a  cube  and  a  square,  embracing  both  species, 
both  that  of  the  incorporeal  snd  that  of  the  corporeal  essence. 
That  of  the  incorporeal  essence  according  to  the  superficies  which 
quadrangular  figures  present,  and  that  of  the  corporeal  essence 
according  to  the  other  figure  which  cubes  make ;  and  the 
clearest  proof  of  this  is  afibrded  by  the  numbers  already  spoken 
of.  In  the  seventh  number  increasing  immediately  from  the 
unit  in  a  twofold  ratio,  namely,  the  number  sixty-four,  is  a 
square  formed  by  the  multiplication  of  eight  by  eight,  and  it  is 
also  a  cube  by  the  multiplication  of  lour  and  four,  four  times. 
And  again,  the  seventh  number  from  the  unit  being  increased 
in  a  ureefold  ratio,  that  is  to  say,  the  number  seven  hundred 
and  twenty-nine,  is  a  square,  the  number  seven  and  twenty 
beinff  multiplied  by  itself ;  and  it  is  also  a  cube,  by  nine  being 
multiplied  oy  itself  tiiue  times.  And  in  every  case  a  man 
inakinfl  his  be(pnninff  from  the  unit,  and  proceeding  on  to  the 
seventn  number,  and  inoreasina  in  the  same  ratio  till  he 
comes  to  the  number  seven,  wilfat  all  times  find  the  number, 
when  increased,  both  a  cube  and  a  square.  At  all  events,  he 
who  begins  with  the  nomber  sixty-four,  and  combines  them  in 
a  doubling  ratio,  will  make  the  seventh  nomber  four  thousand 
and  ninety-six,  which  is  both  a  square  and  a  cube,  having  sixty- 
four  as  its  square  root,  and  sixteen  as  its  cube  root. 

XXXI.  And  we  must  also  pass  on  to  the  other  speoies  of 
the  number  seven,  which  is  contained  m  the  number  ten,  and 
which  displays  an  admirable  nature,  and  one  not  inferior  to  the 
previously  mentioned  species.  The  number  seven  consists  of 
one,  and  two  and  four,  numbers  which  have  two  most  har- 
monious ratios,  the  twofold  and  the  fourfold  ratio ;  the  former 
of  which  afiiBcts  the  diapason  harmony,  while  the  fourfold  ratio 
causes  that  of  the  double  diapason.  It  also  comprehends  other 
divisions,  existing  in  some  kind  of  yoke-like  combinaUon.  For 
it  is  divided  first  of  all  into  the  number  one,  and  the  num- 
ber six;  then  into  the  two  and  the  five ;  and  last  of  all,  into 
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the  three  and  the  four.  And  the  proportion  of  these  numbers 
in  a  most  musical  one ;  for  the  number  six  bears  to  the  num- 
ber one  a  sixfold  ratio,  and  the  sixfold  ratio  causes  the  greatest 
possible  difference  between  existing  tones;  the  distance 
namely,  by  which  the  sharpest  tone  is  separated  from  the 
flattest,  as  we  shall  show  when  we  pass  on  from  numbers  to 
the  discussion  of  harmony.  Again,  the  ratio  of  four  to  two 
displays  the  greatest  power  in  harmony,  almost  equal  to  that 
of  the  diapason,  as  is  most  evidently  shown  in  the  rules  of  that 
art  And  the  ratio  of  four  to  three  effects  the  first  harmony, 
that  in  the  thirds,  which  is  the  diatessaron, 

XXXII.  The  number  seven  displays  also  another  beauty 
which  it  possesses,  and  one  which  is  most  sacred  to  think  of. 
For  as  it  consists  of  three  and  four,  it  displays  iu  existing 
things  a  line  which  is  free  from  all  deviation  and  upright  by 
nature.    And  in  what  way  it  does  so  I  must  show. 

The  rectangular  triangle,  which  is  the  beginning  of  all 
qualities,  consists  of  the  numbers  three*  and  four,  and  five ; 
and  the  three  and  the  four,  which  are  the  essence  of  the  seven, 
contain  the  right  angle ;  for  the  obtuse  angle  and  the  acute 
angle  show  irregularity,  and  disorder,  and  inequality ;  for  one 
may  be  more  acute  or  more  obtuse  than  another.  But  a  right 
angle  does  not  admit  of  comparison,  nor  is  one  right  angl^  more 
a  nght  angle  than  another :  but  one  remains  similar  to  another, 
never  chanoinff  its  peculiar  nature.  But  if  the  right-angled 
triangle  is  ue  beginning  of  all  figures  and  of  all  qudities,  and 
if  the  essence  of  the  number  seven,  that  is  to  say,  the  numbers 
three  and  four  together,  supply  the  most  necessary  part  of  this, 
namely,  the  right  angle*  then  seven  mav  be  rightly  thought  to 
be  the  fountain  of  every  figure  and  of  eveiy  quality.  And 
besides  what  has  been  alresdy  advanced,  this  also  may  be  as- 
serted that  three  is  the  number  of  a  plane  figure,  since  a  point 
has  been  laid  down  to  be,  according  to  a  unit,  and  a  line  ac- 
cording to  the  number  two,  and  a.  plane  superficies  according  to 

*  Tbii  diBpuiaion  about  numbers  ii  not  VMT  intolligible ;  but  here 
Philo  U  probably  referring  to  the  problem  of  Euclid  on  the  fubject 
of  the  tquare  of  the  hypothenuie.  Thus,  if  8  and  4  repreaent  the 
•idea  containing  the  angle,  and  6  th^  lAde  aubtonding  it  we  get 
Sx8=  9    S>(0s=26. 

4x4=ic 

26.  — 
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to  the  tiamber  thi^e*  Also,  four  is  the  number  of  a  cube,  by 
the  addition  of  one  to  the  number  of  a  plane  superficies,  depth 
being  added  to  the  superficies.  From  which  it  is  plain  that  the 
essence  of  the  number  seven  is  the  foundation  of  geometry 
and  triffonometrj ;  and  in  a  word,  of  all  incorporeal  and  corpo. 
real  substances. 

(^^XXXIII.  And  such  great  sanctitj  is  there  in  the  number 
seven,  that  it  has  a  pre-eminent  rank  beyond  all  the  other  num* 
hers  in  the  first  deoule.  For  of  the  other  numbers,  some  pro* 
duce  without  being  produced,  others  are  produced  but  have  no 
productive  power  themselves ;  others  aaain  both  produce  and 
are  produced.  But  the  number  seven  uone  is  contemplated  in 
no  part  And  this  proposition  we  must  confirm  by  demonstra* 
tion.  Now  the  number  one  produces  all  the  other  numbers  in 
order,  being  itself  produced  absolutely  by  no  other ;  and  the 
number  eight  is  produced  by  twice  four,  but  itself  produces  no 
other  number  in  the  decade.  Again,  four  has  tne  rank  of 
both,  that  is,  of  parents  and  of  offspring ;  for  it  produces 
eight  when  doubled,  and  it  is  produced  by  twice  two.  But 
seven  alone,  as  I  said  before,  neither  produces  nor  is  produced, 
on  which  account  other  philosophers  liken  this  number  to 
Victory,  who  had  no  mother,  ana  to  the  virgin  goddess,  whom 
the  fable  asserts  to  have  sprung  from  the  h^d  of  Jupiter :  and 
the  Pythagoreans  oddipare  it  to  the  Ruler  of  all  things.  For 
that  which  neither  prMuces,  nor  is  pr6duced,  remains  immov- 
able. For  generation  consists  in  motion*  since  that  which 
is  generated,  cannot  be  so  without  motion,  both  to  cause  pro« 
duotion,  and  to  be  produced.  And  the  only  thing  which 
neither  moves  nor  is  moved,  is  the  Elder,  Ruler,  and  Lord  of 
the  universe,  of  whom  the  number  seven  may  reasonably  be 
called  a  likeness.  And  Philolaus  gives  his  testimony  to  this 
doctrine  of  mine  in  the  following  words : — **For  Ood,"  says 
he  *'  is  the  ruler  and  Lord  of  all  things,  being  one,  eternal, 
lasting,  immovable,  himself  like  to  himself,  and  different  from 
all  other  beings.** 

XXXIV.  Among  the  things  then  which  are  perceptible  only 
by' intellect,  the  number  seven  is  proved  to  be  the  only  thing 
free  from  motion  and  accident ;  but  among  things  perceptible 
by  the  external  senses,  it  displays  a  great  and  comprehensive 
power,  contributing  to  the  improvement  of  all  terrestrial  things, 
and  affecting  even  the  periodical  changes  of  the  moon,    ^nd 
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m  what  manner  it  doee  this,  we  must  oonsiden  The  number 
eeveu  when  compounded  of  numben  beginning  wilh  the  unit, 
makes  eight-and-twen^,  a  perfect  number,  l^ld  one  equalised 
in  its  parts.  And  the  number  so  produced,  is  calculated  to 
reproduce  the  re?olutions  of  the  moon,  bringing  her  back  to 
the  point  from  which  she  first  began  to  increase  in  a  manner 
perceptible  by  the  external  senses,  and  to  which  she  returns  by 
waning.  For  she  increases  from  her  first  crescent-shaped 
figure,  to  that  of  a  half  circle  in  seven  days ;  and  in  seven 
more,  she  becomes  a  full  orb ;  and  then  again  she  tump  back, 
retracing  the  same  path,  like  a  runner  of  the  diaalos,*  receding 
from  an  orb  full  of  light,  to  a  half  circle  again  in  seven  days, 
and  lastly,  in  an  equal  number  she  diminishes  from  a  half 
circle  to  Uie  form  of  a  crescent ;  and  thus  the  number  beforo 
mentioned  is  completed.  And  the  number  seven  by  those  per- 
sons who  are  in  the  habit  of  employing  names  with  strict  pro- 
priety is  called  the  perfecting  number ;  because  by  it,  every- 
thing is  perfected.  And  any  one  may  receive  a  confirmation 
of  this  from  the  fact,  that  every  organic  body  has  three  diroen« 
sbns,  length,  depth,  and  breadth ;  and  four  boundaries,  the 
point,  the  line,  the  superficies,  and  the  solid ;  and  by  these, 
when  combined,  the  number  seven  is  made  up. 

But  it  would  be  impossible  for  bodies  to  be  measured  by 
the  number  seven,  according  to  the  combination  of  the  three 
'  dimensions,  and  the  four  boundaries,  if  it  did  not  haopen  that 
the  ideas  of  the  first  numbers,  one,  two,  three  and  four,  in 
in  which  the  number  ten  is  founded,  comprised  the  nature  of 
the  number  seven.  For  the  aforesaid  numbers  have  four 
boundaries,  the  first,  the  second,  the  third,  the  fourth,  and 
three  intervak.  The  first  interval  being  that  between  one  and 
two ;  the  second,  that  between  two  and  three ;  the  third,  that 
between  three  and  four. 

XXXV.  And  besides  what  has  been  already  said,  the  growth 
of  men  from  infancy  to  old  age,  when  measured  by  the  num- 
ber seven,  displays  in  a  most  evident  manner  its  perfecting 
power ;  for  in  the  first  period  of  seven  years,  the  putting  forth 
of  the  teeth  takes  place.  And  at  the  end  of  the  second  period 
pf  the  same  length,  he  arrives  at  the  age  of  puberty :  at  the  end 

*  Thia  r«fen  to  the  Qraak  garnet.  ^'The  itraight  r»oe  wmt  called 
#r^«ev  or  ioSftof,  In  the  9iavXo^  9p6fAO£  the  runnere  turned  roand 
the  goal,  and  oama  back  to  tht  starting  plaoe."— Ani<A  U  r.  Siadnuik 
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of  the  third  period,  the  growth  of  the  beard  takes  place.  The 
fourth  period  sees  him  arrire  at  the  fulness  of  his  maniy 
strength.  The  fifth  soTon  jears  is  the  season  for  marriage.  In 
the  sixth  period  he  arrives  at  the  maturity  of  his  understanding. 
The  seventh  period  is  that  of  the  most  rapid  improvement  and 
growth  of  boUi  his  intellectual  and  reasoninff  powers.  The 
eighth  is  the  sum  of  the  perfection  of  both.  In  Uie  ninth,  his 
passions  assume  a  mildness  and  sentleness,  from  being  to  a 
great  degree  tamed.  In  the  tenth,  the  desirable  end  of  life 
oomes  upon  him,  while  his  limbs  and  organic  senses  are  stOi 
unimpaired :  for  excessive  old  age  is  apt  to  weaken  and  en- 
feeble them  all.  ^ 

And  Solon,  the  Athenian  lawgiver,  described  these  different, 
ages  in  the  following  elegiac  verses : — 

In  seven  years  from  thWliest  breath, 
The  child  puts  forth  his  hedge  of  teeth ; 
When  strengthened  by  ^  similar  span. 
He  first  displavs  some  signs  of  man* 
As  in  a  third,  his  limbs  increase, 
A  beard  buds  o'er  his  changing  face. 
When  he  has  passed  a  fourth  such  time, 
His  strength  and  vigour's  in  its  prime. 
When  five  times  seven  years  o*er  liis  head 
Have  passed,  the  man  should  think  to  wed ; 
At  forty  two,  the  wisdom's  clear 
To  shun  vile  deeds  of  folly  or  fear : 
While  seven  times  seven  years  to  sense 
Add  ready  wit  and  eloquence. 
And  seven  years  further  skill  admit 
To  raise  them  to  their  perfect  height 
When  nine  such  periods  have  passed. 
His  powers,  though  milder  grown,  still  last ; 
When  God  has  granted  ten  times  seven, 
The  afled  man  prepares  for  heaven, 
XXXVI.    S<Mon  therrfore  thus  computes  the  life  of  man  by 
the  aforesaid  ten  periods  of  seven  years.     But  Hippocrates 
the  physician  says  that  there  are  seven*  ages  of  man,  mfancy, 
childhood,  boyhood,  youth,  manhood,  middle  age,  old  age;  and 
that  these  too,  are  measured  by  periods  of  seven,  though  not 

*  It  Is  bftrdly  neoesisiy  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  deeoription  of 
the  seven  agee  of  men  in  Sheke^peare.    As  Too  Like  It»  Aot  11.  so.  7. 
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ill  the  same  order.  And  he  epeaks  thus ;  '*  In  the  nature  of 
man  there  are  seven  seasons,  which  men  call  ages ;  infancj, 
childhood,  hoyhood,  and  the  rest.  He  is  an  infant  till  he 
reaches  his  seventh  year,  the  age  of  the  shedding  of  his  teeth. 
He  is  a  child  till  he  arrives  at  the  age  of  puherty,  which  takes 
place  in  fourteen  years.  He  is  a  hoy  till  his  beard  begins  to 
grow,  and  that  time  is  the  end  of  a  third  period  of  seven  years. 
He  is  a  youth  till  the  completion  of  the  growth  of  his  whole 
body,  which  coincides  with  the  fourth  seven  years.  Then  he 
is  a  man  till  he  reaches  his  forty-ninth  year,  or  seven  times 
seven  periods.  He  is  a  middle  aged  man  till  he  is  fifty- 
six,  or  eight  times  seven  years  old ;  and  after  that  he  is  an 
old  man." 

And  it  is  also  affirmed  for  the  particular  praise  of  the  num- 
ber seven,  that  it  has  a  very  admirable  rank  in  nature,  because 
it  is  composed  of  three  and  four.  And  if  any  one  doubles  the 
the  third  number  after  the  unit,  he  will  find  a  square ;  and  if 
he  doubles  the  fourth  number,  he  will  find  a  cube.  And  if  he 
doubles  the  seventh  from  both,  he  will  both  a  cube  and  a 
square  ;  therefore,  the  third  number  from  the  unit  is  a  square 
in  a  double  ratio.  And  the  fourth  number,  eight,  is  a  cube. 
And  the  seventh  number,  being  sixty-four,  is  both  a  cube  and  a 
square  at  the  same  time  ;  so  that  the  seventh  number  is  really 
a  perfecting  one,  signifying  both  equalities, — the  plane  super- 
ficies by  the  square,  according  to  the  connection  with  the  num- 
ber three,  and  the  solid  by  the  cube  according  to  its  relation- 
ship to  the  number  four ;  and  of  the  numbers  three  and  four, 
are  composed  the  number  seven. 

XXXVlI.  But  this  number  is  not  only  a  perfecter  of  things, 
but  it  is  also,  so  to  say,  the  most  harmonious  of  numbers  ;  and 
in  a  manner  the  source  of  that  most  beautiful  diagram  which 
describes  all  the  harmonies,  that  of  fourths,  and  that  of  fifths, 
and  the  diapason.  It  also  comprises  all  the  proportions,  the 
arithmetical,  the  geometrical,  and  moreover  the  harmonic 
proportion.  And  the  square  consists  of  these  numbers,  six,  eight, 
nine,  and  twelve ;  and  eight  bears  to  six  the  ratio  of  being'one 
third  greater,  which  is  the  diatessaron  of  harmony.  And  nine 
bears  to  six  the  ratio  of  being  half  as  great  again,  which  is  the 
ratio  of  fifths.  And  twelve  is  to  six,  in  a  twofold  proportion ; 
and  this  is  the  same  as  the  diapason.  The  number  seven 
comprises  also,  as  I  have  said,  all  the  proportions  of  arith- 
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tnetrical  pfX)portioti,  from  the  numbers  six,  lind  nino,  and 
twehe;  for  as  the  number  in  the  middle  exceedd  the  first 
number  bj  three,  it  is  also  exceeded  bj  three  by  the  last  num- 
ber. And  geometrical  proportion  is  ^U^^rding  to  these  four 
numbers.  For  Uie  same  ratio  that  eight  bears  to  six,  that 
also  does  twehe  bear  to  nine.  And  this  is  the  ratio  of  thirds. 
Harmonic  ratio  consists  of  three  numbers,  six,  atid  eight,  and 
twelve.  But  there  Are  two  ways  of  judging  of  harmonic  pro- 
portion. One  when,  whatever  ratio  the  last  number  bears  to 
the  firsti  the  excess  bj  which  the  last  number  exceeds  the 
middle  one  is  the  same  as  the  excess  by  which  the  middle 
number  exceeds  the  first.  And  any  one  may  derive  a  most 
evident  proof  of  this  from  the  numbers  before  mentioned,  nix, 
and  eight,  and  twelve :  for  the  last  number  is  double  the  firat. 
And  again,  the  excess  of  twelve  over  eight  is  double  the 
excess  of  eight  over  six.  For  the  number  twelve  exceeds 
eight  by  four,  and  eight  exceeds  six  by  two ;  and  four  is  the 
double  of  two.  And  another  test  of  harmonic  proportion  is, 
when  the  middle  term  exceeds  and  is  exceeded  by  those  on 
each  side  of  it,  by  an  equal  portion ;  for  eight  beinc  the  middle 
term,  exceeds  the  first  term  by  a  third  part ;  for  if  six  be  sub- 
tracted from  it,  the  remainder  two  is  one  third  of  the  original 
number  six :  and  it  is  taceeded  by  the  last  term  in  an  equal 
proportion ;  for  if  eight  be  taken  from  twelve,  the  remainder 
lout  is  one  third  of  the  whble  number  twelve. 

XXXVIII.  Let  this  then  be  premised,  as  of  necessity  it 
must,  respecting  the  honotimble  qualities  which  this  diagram 
or  square  has,  and  the  nam6  to  which  it  is  entitled,  and  the 
number  Seven  unfolds  an  equal  number  of  ideas,  and  even 
more  in  the  case  of  incorporeal  things,  which  are  perceptible 
only  by  the  intellect ;  and  its  nature  extends  also  over  every 
visible  essence,  reaching  to  both  heaven  and  earth,  which  ai>e 
the  boundaries  of  every  Uiing.  For  what  portion  of  all  the  things 
on  earth  is  there  which  is  not  fond  of  seven ;  being  subdueil  by 
an  affection  and  longing  for  Uie  seventh.  Accordingly  men  say. 
that  the  heaven  is  girdled  with  seven  circles,  the  names  of  which 
are  as  follows ;  the  arctic,  the  antarctic,  the  summer  tropic, 
the  winter  tropic,  the  equinoctial,  the  zodiac,  and  last  of  all 
the  galaxy.  For  the  horizoii  is  something  which  affects  our- 
selves, in  proportion  as  any  one  has  acute  vision,  or  the  con- 
tnxj;  our  sensation  cutting  off  at  one  time  a  lesser,  and  at 
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another  time  a  greater  circumferenoe.  The  planets  too,  and 
the  oorresponding  host  of  fixed  stars,  are  arrayed  in  seven  di- 
visions, displaying  a  very  great  sympathy  with  the  air  and  the 
earth.  For  they  turn  the  air  towards  the  times,  that  are 
called  the  seasons  of  the  year,  causing  in  each  of  them  innume- 
rable changes  bv  calm  weather,  and  pleasant  breezes,  and 
clouds,  and  irresistible  blasts  of  wind.  And  again,  they  make 
rivers  to  overflow  and  to  subside,  and  turn  plains  into  lakes ; 
and  again,  on  the  contrary,  they  dry  up  the  waters :  they  also 
cause  the  alterations  of  the  seas,  when  they  recede,  and  re- 
turn with  a  reflux.  For  at  times,  when  the  tide  recedes  on 
a  sudden,  an  extensive  line  of  shore  occupies  what  is  usually  a 
wide  flulf  of  sea ;  and  in  a  short  time  afterwards,  the  waters  are 
brought  back,  and  there  appears  a  sea,  sailed  over,  not  by 
shallow  boats,  but  by  ships  of  exceeding  great  burden. 

And  they  also  give  increase  and  perfection  to  all  the  terres- 
trial animals  and  plants  which  produce  fruit,  endowing  each 
with  a  nature  to  last  a  long  time,  so  that  new  plants  may 
flourish  and  come  to  maturity ; — the  old  ones  having  passed 
away,  in  order  to  provide  an  abundant  supply  of  necessary  things^ 

XXXIX.  Moreover,  the  constellation  Ursa  Major,  which 
men  call  the  guide  of  mariners,  consists  of  seven  stars, 
which  the  pilots  keeping  in  view,  steer  in  innumerable  paths 
across  the  sea,  directing  their  endeavours  towards  an  incre- 
dible task,  boyond  the  capacity  of  human  intellect  For  it  is 
through  ooigectures,  directed  by  the  aforementioned  stars,  that 
they  have  discovered  oountries  which  were  previously  unknown  ; 
those  who  dwell  on  the  continent  having  discovered  islands, 
and  islanders  having  found  out  oontinents.  For  it  was  fitting 
that  the  recesses  both  of  earth  and  sea  should  be  revealed 
to  that  God-loving  animal,  the  race  of  mankind,  by  the  purest 
of  essences,  namely  heaven. 

And  besides  the  stars  above  mentioned  the  band  of  the 
Pleiades  is  also  made  up  of  seven  stars,  the  rising  and  occulta- 
tion  of  which  are  the  causes  of  great  benefits  to  all  men. 
For  when  they  set,  the  furrows  are  ploughed  up  for  the  pur 
pose  of  sowing ;  and  when  they  are  about  to  rise,  they  bring 
glad  tidings  of  harvest ;  and  after  they  have  arisen,  they  awaken 
the  rqjoidng  husbandman  to  the  collection  of  their  necessary 
fi)od.  And  they  mth  joy  store  up  their  food  for  their  daily 
use.    And  the  sun,  the  ruler  of  the  day,  making  two  equinoxes 
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every  year,  both  in  spring  and  autumn.  The  spring  equinox 
in  the  constellation  of  Aries,  and  the  autumnal  one  in  Libra, 
flives  the  most  evident  demonstration  possible  of  the  divine 
dignitv  of  the  number  seven.  For  each  of  the  equinoxes  takes 
place  in  the  seventh  month,  at  which  time  men  are  expressly 
commanded  by  law  to  celebrate  the  greatest  and  most  popu- 
lar and  comprehensive  festivals;  since  it  is  owing  to  both 
these  seasons,  that  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth  are  engendered 
and  brought  to  perfection ;  the  fruit  of  com,  and  all  other 
things  which  are  sown,  being  owing  to  the  vernal  equinox; 
and  that  of  the  vine,  and  of  all  the  other  plants  which  bear 
hard  berries,  of  which  there  are  great  numbers,  to  the  autum- 
nal one. 

XL.  And  since  all  the  things  on  the  earth  depend  upon  the 
heavenly  bodies  according  to  a  certain  natural  sympathy,  it  is 
in  heaven  too  that  the  ratio  of  the  number  seven  began,  and 
from  thenoe  it  descended  to  us  also,  coming  down  to  visit  the 
race  of  mortal  men.  And  so  aoain,  besides  the  dominant  part 
of  our  mind,  our  soul  is  divided  into  seven  divisions ;  there 
being  five  senses,  and  besides  them  the  vocal  organ,  and  afler 
that  the  generative  power.  All  #hich  things,  like  the  puppets  in 
a  laree  snow,  which  are  moved  by  strings  by  the  manager,  are  at 
one  time  quiet,  and  at  another  time  in  motion,  each  according 
to  its  suitable  habits  and  capacities  of  motion. 

And  in  the  same  way,  if  any  one  were  to  set  about  investi- 
gating the  different  parts  of  the  body,  in  both  their  interior  and 
toe  exterior  arranffement,  he  vrill  in  each  case  find  seven  divi- 
sions. Those  which  are  visible  are  as  follow ; — the  head»  the 
chest,  the  beUy,  two  arms,  and  two  legs ;  the  internal  parts,  or 
the  entzails,  as  they  are  called,  are  the  stomach,  the  heart,  the 
lungs,  the  spleen,  the  liver,  and  the  two  kidneys.  Again,  the 
principal  and  dominant  part  in  an  animal  is  the  head,  and 
that  has  seven  most  necessary  divisions :  two  eyes,  an  equal 
number  of  ears,  two  channek  for  the  nostrils,  and  the  mouth 
to  make  up  seven,  through  which  as  Plato  says,  mortal  things 
find  their  entrance,  and  immortal  things  their  exit.  For  into 
tlMTmouth  do  enter  meat  and  drink,  perishable  food  of  a  perish- 
able body ;  but  firom  out  of  it  proceed  words — the  immortal 
laws  of  an  immortal  soul,  by  means  of  which  rational  life  is 
regulated. 

ALL  Again,  the  thin|^  which  are  judged  of  by  the  best  of 
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the  senses,  sight,  partake  of  nufaher  according  to  their  kind. 
For  the  Uiings  which  are  seen  are  seven ;  body,  distance, 
shape,  magnitude,  colour,  motion,  tranquillity,  and  binides  these 
there  is  nothing.  It  also  happens  that  all  the  changes  of  the 
voice  amount  to  seven ;  the  acute,  the  ffrave,  the  contracted, 
in  the  fourth  place  the  aspirated  sound,  the  fifth  is  the  tone, 
the  sixth  the  long,  the  seventh  the  short  sound. 

There  are  also  seven  motions;  the  motion  upwards,  the 
motion  downwards,  that  to  the  right|  that  to  the  left,  the  foi'- 
ward  motion,  the  backward  motion^  and  the  rotatory  motion, 
as  is  most  especially  shown  by  those  who  exhibit  dances.  It 
is  affirmed  also  that  the  secretions  of  the  body  are  performed 
in  the  aforesaid  number  of  seven.  For  tears  are  poured  out 
through  the  eyes,  and  the  purifications  of  the  head  through  the 
nostrils,  and  through  the  mouth  the  saliva  which  is  spit  out ; 
there  are,  besides  two  other  channels  for  the  evacuation  of  the 
superfluities  of  the  body,  the  one  being  placed  in  front  and  the 
the  other  behind ;  the  sixth  mode  of  evacuation  is  the  effusion 
of  perspiration  over  the  whole  body,  and  the  seventn  that  most 
natural  exercise  of  the  generative  powers.  Again,  in  the  case 
of  women,  the  flux  called  the  catameuia,  is  usually  carried  on 
for  seven  days.  Also,  children  in  the  womb  receive  life  at  the 
end  of  seven  inonthsi  so  that  a  veiy  extraordinary  thing  hap- 
pens :  for  children  ^vho  are  bom  at  the  end  of  the  seventh 
month  live,  while  those  who  are  bom  al  the  expiration  of  the 
eighth  month  are  altogether  incapable  of  surviving. 

Again,  the  dangerous  diseases  of  the  body,  especially  when 
lasting  fevers,  arismg  from  the  distemperature  of  the  powers 
within  us,  attack  us,  are  usually  decided  about  the  seventh 
day.  For  that  day  de^rmines  the  contest  for  life,  allotting  safety 
tfi  some  men,  and  death  to  others. 

»  XLII.  And  the  power  of  this  number  does  not  exist  only  in 
the  instances  already  mentioned,  but  it  also  pervades  Uie  most 
excellent  of  the  sciences,  the  knowledge  of  grammar  and  music. 
For  the  lyre  with  seven  strings,  bearing  a  proportion  to  the  as- 
semblage of  the  seven  planets,  perfects  its  admirable  harmonies, 
being  cumost  the  chief  of  all  instruments  which  are  conversant 
about  music  And  of  the  elements  of  grammar,  those  which  are 
properly  called  vowels  are,  correctly  speaking,  seven  in  number, 
since  they  can  be  sounded  by  themselves,  and  when  they  are 
^mbined  with  other  letters,  they  n^ake  complete  sounds ;  for 
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they  fill  up  the  deficiency  existing  in  Bcmi-Yowals,  makinff  the 
Bounds  whole  ;  and  they  change  and  alter  the  natures  of  the 
mutes  inspiring  them  with  their  own  power,  in  order  that  what 
has  no  sound  may  become  endowed  with  sound.  On  which  ac- 
count it  appears  to  me  that  they  also  originally  gave  letters 
their  names,  and  acting  as  became  wise  men,  did  give  the  name 
to  the  number  seven  from  the  respect*  they  had  for  it,  and 
from  regard  to  the  dignity  inherent  in  it.  But  the  Romans, 
adding  the  letter  S,  which  had  been  omitted  by  the  Greeks, 
show  still  more  conspicuously  the  correct  etymological  meaning 
of  the  word,  calling  it  f^piem,  as  derived  from  0-t^»^,  vene- 
rable, as  has  been  said  before,  and  from  nfiag-fU^t  veneration. 

XLIII.  These  things,  and  more  still  are  said  in  a  philo- 
sophical spirit  about  the  number  seven,  on  account  of  which  it 
ma  received  the  highest  honours,  in  the  highest  nature.  And 
it  is  honoured  by  those  of  the  highest  reputation  among  both 
Greeks  and  barluuians,  who  devote  themselves  to  mathematical 
sciences.  It  was  also  greatly  honoured  by  Moses,  a  man  much 
attached  to  excellence  of  all  sorts,  who  described  its  beauty  on 
the  most  holy  pillars  of  the  law,  and  wrote  it  in  the  hearts  of  all 
those  who  were  subiiect  to  him,  commanding  them  at  the  end  of 
each  period  of  six  days  to  keep  the  seventh  holy ;  abstaining 
from  all  other  works  which  are  done  in  the  seeking  after  and 
providing  the  means  of  life,  devoting  that  dav  to  the  single 
object  of  philosophizing  with  A  view  to  the  improvement  of 
their  morals,  and  the  examination  of  their  consciences :  for 
conscience  being  seated  in  the  soul  as  a  judge,  is  not  afraid  to 
reprove  men,  sometimes  employing  pretty  vehement  threats ;.  at 
other  times  by  milder  admonitions,  using  threats  in  regard  to 
matters  where  men  appear  to  be  disobedient^  of  deliberate  pur- 
pose, and  admonitions  when  their  offences  seem  involuntaiji 
through  want  of  foresight,  in  order  to  prevent  their  hereafter 
ofiendinff  in  a  similar  manner. 

XLI Y.  So  Moses,  summing  up  his  account  of  the  creation 
of  the  world,  says  in  a  brief  style,  **  This  is  the  book  of  the 
creation  of  the  heaven  and  of  the  earth,  when  it  took  place,  in 
the  day  on  which  God  made  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  and 
every  green  herb  before  it  appeared  upon  the  earth,  and  all 
the  grass  of  the  field  before  it  sprang  up.**     Does  he  not  here 

*  The  word  used  ii  9*P^9iihQ^  m  if  ip^ofidQ  wert  derived  from  that; 
Mid  the  BomaiM  formed  tepUm  from  Jirrd,  by  the  addition  of  «. 
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manifestly  s^t  before  us  inoorporeal  ideas  perceptible  onl?  bj 
the  intelleot,  which  have  been  appointed  to  be  as  seals  of  the 
perfected  works,  perceptible  by  the  outward  senses.  For  before 
the  earth  was  green,  he  says  that  this  same  thing,  verdure,  ex- 
isted in  the  nature  of  things,  and  before  the  grass  sprang  up  in 
the  field,  Uiere  was  grass  though  it  was  not  visible.  And  we 
must  understand  in  the  case  of  every  thing  else  which  is  de- 
cided on  by  the  external  senses,  there  were  elder  forms  and 
motions  previously  existing,  according  to  which  the  things  which 
were  created  were  fashioned  and  measured  out  For  idthough 
Moses  did  not  describe  everything  collectively,  but  only  a  part 
of  what  existed,  as  he  was  desirous  of  brevity,  beyond  all  men 
that  ever  wrote,  still  the  few  things  which  he  has  mentioned 
are  examples  of  the  nature  of  all,  for  mature  perfects  none  of 
those  which  are  perceptible  to  the  outward  senses  without  an 
incorporeal  model. 

XLV.  Then,  preserving  the  natural  order  of  things,  and 
having  a  regard  to  the  connection  between  what  comes  afterwards 
and  u-hat  has  gone  before,  he  says  next,  **  And  a  fountain  went  up 
from  the  earth  and  watered  the  whole  fiice  of  the  earth.*'  For 
other  philosonhers  affirm  that  all  water  is  one  of  the  four  ele- 
ments of  whicn  the  world  was  composed.  But  Moses,  who  was 
accustomed  to  contemplate  and  comprehend  matters  with  a  more 
acute  and  far-sighted  vision,  considers  thus :  the  vast  sea  is  an 
element,  being  a  fourth  part  of  the  entire  universe,  which  the 
men  after  him  denominated  the  ocean,  while  they  look  upon  the 
smaller  seas  which  we  sail  over  in  the  light  of  harbours.  And 
he  drew  a  distinction  between  the  sweet  and  drinkable  water 
and  that  of  the  sea,  attributing  the  former  to  the  earth,  and 
considering  it  a  portion  of  the  earth,  rather  than  of  the  ocean, 
on  account  of  the  reason  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  that 
is  to  say,  that  the  earth  may  be  held  together  by  the  sweet 
qualities  of  the  water  as  by  a  chain ;  the  water  acting  in  the 
manner  of  glue.  For  if  the  earth  were  left  entirely  dxr,  so 
that  no  moisture  arose  and  penetrated  through  its  holes  rising 
to  the  surflEuse  in  various  directions,  it  would  split  But  now  it 
is  held  together,  and  remains  lasting,  partly  by  the  force  of  the 
wind  which  unites  it,  and  partly  because  the  moisture  does  not 
allow  it  to  become  dry,  and  so  to  be  broken  up  into  laiger  and 
smaller  fragments. 

This  is  one  reason ;  and  we  must  also  mention  another, 
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which  is  aimed  at  the  truth  lilie  an  arrow  at  a  maifc.  It  is  not 
the  nature  of  anything  upon  the  earth  to  exist  without  a  moist 
essence.  And  Uiis  is  indicated  bj  the  throwing  of  seed,  which 
is  either  moist,  as  the  seed  of  animals,  or  else  does  not  shoot  up 
without  moisture,  such  as  the  seeds  of  plants ;  from  which  it  is 
evident  that  it  follows  that  the  aforesaid  moist  essence  must  be 
a  portion  of  the  earth  which  produces  evenrthing,  just  as  the 
flux  of  the  catamenia  is  a  part  of  women.  For  by  men  who  are 
learned  in  natural  philosophy,  this  also  is  said  to  be  the  cor- 
poreal essence  of  children.  Nor  is  what  we  are  about  to  say 
inconsistent  with  what  has  been  said ;  for  nature  has  bestowed 
upon  every  mother,  as  a  most  indispensable  part  of  her  con- 
formation, breasts  gushing  forth  like  fountains,  havinff  in  this 
manner  provided  abundant  food  for  the  child  that  is  to  be 
bom.  And  the  earth  also,  as  it  seems,  is  a  mother,  from 
which  consideration  it  occurred  to  the  early  ages  to  call  her 
Demetra,  combining  the  names  of  mother  C<*4*^)t  ftnd  earth 
M  or  dn).  For  it  is  not  the  earth  which  imitates  the  woman,  as 
Flato  has  said,  but  the  woman  who  has  imitated  Uie  earth  which 
the  race  of  poets  has  been  accustomed  with  truth  to  call  the 
mother  of  all  things,  and  the  fruit-beareri  and  the  giver  of  all 
things,  since  she  is  at  the  same  time  the  cause  of  the  generation 
and  durability  of  all  things,  to  the  animals  and  plants.  Rightly, 
therefore,  did  nature  bestow  on  the  earth  u  the  eldest  and  most 
fertile  of  mothers,  streams  of  rivers,  and  fountains  like 
breasts,  in  order  that  the  plants  might  be  watered,  and  that  all 
living  things  might  have  abundant  supplies  of  drink. 

XL VI.  Ailer  this,  Moses  savs  that  *'  God  made  man, 
having  taken  clay  from  the  earth,  and  he  breathed  into  his 
face  the  breath  of  life."  And  by  thb  expression  he  shows 
most  clearly  that  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  man  as 
generated  now,  and  the  first  man  who  was  made  according  to 
the  image  of  Qod.  For  man  as  formed  now  is  perceptible  to 
the  external  senses,  partaking  of  qualities,  consisting  of  body 
and  soul,  man  or  woman,  by  nature  mortal.  But  man,  made 
according  to  the  image  of  Ood,  was  an  idea,  or  a  genus,  or  a 
seal,  perceptible  only  bv  the  intellect«  incorporeal,  neither  male 
nor  female,  imperishable  by  nature.  But  he  asserts  that  the 
formation  of  the  individual  man,  perceptible  by  the  external 
senses  is  a  composition  of  earthy  substance,  and  divine  spirit. 
For  that  tile  body  was  created  by  the  Creator  taking  a  lump  oi 
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clay,  and  fiuhioning  the  human  form  out  of  it ;  but  that  thd 
aottl  proceeds  from  no  created  thing  at  all,  hut  from  the  Father 
and  Ruler  of  all  things.  For  when  he  usee  the  expression, 
**  he  breathed  into,'*  &o.,  he  means  nothing  else  than  the  divine 
spirit  proceeding  frx>m  that  happy  and  blessed  nature,  sent  to 
take  up  its  habitation  here  on  earth,  for  the  advantage  of  our 
race,  in  order  that,  even  if  man  is  mortal  according  to  that 
portion  of  him  whidi  is  visible,  he  mar  at  all  events  be  immortal 
according  to  that  portion  which  is  invisible ;  and  for  this  reason, 
one  may  properly  say  that  man  is  on  the  boundaries  of  a  better 
and  an  immortid  nature,  partaking  of  each  as  fiu:  as  it  is  ne- 
cessary for  him ;  and  that  he  was  bom  at  the  same  time, 
both  mortal  and  the  immortal.  Mortal  as  to  his  body,  but 
immortal  as  to  his  intellect, 

XLVII.  But  the  original  man,  he  who  was  created  out  of 
the  day,  the  primeval  founder  of  all  our  race,  appears  to  me 
to  have  been  most  escellent  in  both  particulars,  in  both  soul 
and  body,  and  to  have  been  veiy  fur  superior  to  all  the  men  of 
subsequent  ages  from  his  pre-eminent  excellence  in  both  parts. 
For  he  in  truth  was  really  good  and  perfect  And  one  may 
form  a  conjecture  of  the  perfection  of  his  bodily  beauty  from 
three  considerations,  the  first  of  which  is  this :  when  the 
earth  was  now  but  lately  formed  by  its  separation  from  that 
abundant  quantity  of  water  which  was  called  the  sea,  it  hap- 
pened that  the  materials  out  of  which  the  things  just  created 
were  formed  were  unmixed,  uncorrupted,  and  pure ;  and  the 
things  made  from  this  material  were  naturally  free  from  all 
imperfection.  The  second  consideration  is  that  it  is  not  likely 
that  God  made  this  figure  in  the  present  form  of  a  man,  work<- 
ing  with  the  most  sublime  care,  after  he  had  taken  the  clay 
from  any  chance  portion  of  earth,  but  that  he  selected  carefully 
the  most  excellent  clay  of  all  the  earth,  of  the  pure  material 
choosing  the  finest  and  most  carefully  sifted  portk>n,  such  as 
was  especially  fit  for  the  formation  of  the  vrork  whidi  he  had 
in  hand.  For  it  was  an  abode  or  sacred  temple  for  a  reason- 
able soul  which  was  being  made,  the  image  of  which  he  was 
about  to  carry  in  his  heart,  being  the  most  Ood-like  looking 
of  images.  The  third  consideration  is  one  which  admits  of  no 
comparison  wjth  those  which  have  been  already  mentioned, 
namely,  this:  the  Creator  was  good  both  in  other  respects, 
and  also  in  knowledge,  so  that  eveiy  one  of  the  parts  of  the 
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.1x>dy  had  separately  the  number^  which  were  edited  to  it,  and 
waa  also  aocarately  completed  in  the  admirable  adaptation  to 
the  share  in  the  universe  of  which  it  wad  to  partake.  And 
after  he  had  endowed  it  with  fair  proportions,  he  clothed  it 
with  beauty  of  flesh,  and  embellished  it  with  an  exquisite  com- 
plexion, wishing,  as  far  as  was  {KMisible,  that  man  should 
appear  the  most  beautiful  of  beings. 

XL VIII.  And  that  he  is  Superior  to  all  these  animals  in 
regard  of  his  soul,  is  plain.  For  God  does  not  seem  to  have 
availed  himself  of  any  other  animal  existing  in  creation  as  his 
model  in  the  formation  of  man ;  but  to  have  been  guided,  as  I 
have  said  before,  by  his  own  reason  alone.  On  which  account, 
Moses  affirms  that  this  man  was  an  imaffe  and  imitation  of 
God,  being  breathed  into  in  his  face  in  which  is  the  place  of 
the  sensations,  by  which  the  Creator  endowed  the  body  with  a 
soul.  Then,  having  placed  the  mind  in  the  dominant  part  as 
king,  he  gave  him  as  a  body  of  satellites,  the  different  powers 
calculated  to  perceive  colours  and  Sounds,  and  flavours  and 
odours,  and  other  things  of  similar  kinds,  which  man  could 
never  have  distinguished  by  his  own  resources  without  the  sen^ 
sations.  And  it  follows  of  necessity  that  an  imitation  of  & 
perfectly  beautiful  model  miist  itself  be  perfectly  beautiful,  for 
the  word  of  God  surpasses  even  that  beauty  which  exists  in  the 
nature  which  is  perceptible  only  by  the  external  senses,  not 
being  embellished  by  any  adventitious  beauty,  but  being  itself, 
if  one  must  Speak  the  truth,  its  inost  eiquisite  embellishment. 
.  XLIX.  The  first  man,  therefore,  appears  to  me  to  have 
been  such  both  in  his  body  and  in  his  soul,  being  yery  far  supe^ 
nor  to  all  those  who  live  in  the  present  day^  and  to  all  those  who 
liave  gone  before  us.  For  our  generation  has  been  from  men : 
but  he  was  created  by  God.  And  in  the  same  proportion  aa 
the  one  Author  of  being  is  superior  to  the  other,  so  too  is  the 
being  that  is  produced.  For  as  that  which  is  in  its  prime  Iq 
superior  to  that  the  beauty  of  which  is  gone  by,  whether  it  be 
an  animal,  or  a  plant,  or  fruit,  or  anything  else  whatever  of  the 
productions  of  nature ;  JBo  also  the  first  man  who  was  evet 
formed  appears  to  have  been  the  height  of  perfection  of  our; 
entire  race,  and  subsequent  generations  appear  never  to  have 
reached  an  equal  state  of  perfection,  but  to  have  at  all  timesi 
been  inferior  both  in  their  appearance  and  in  their  power,  and 
to  have  been  constantly  degeneriiting,  which  same  thing  I. have 
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also  8660  to  b6  tbo  ca86  in  the  instance  of  the  sculptors*  and 
painters'  art.  For  the  imitations  always  fiedl  short  of  the  ori- 
ginal models.  And  those  works  which  are  painted  or  fashioned 
from  models  must  be  much  more  inferior,  as  being  still  further 
removed  from  the  original.  And  the  stone  which  is  called  the 
magnet  is  subject  to  a  similar  deterioration.  For  any  iron  ring 
which  touches  it  is  held  by  it  as  firmly  as  possible,  but  another 
which  only  touches  that  ring  is  held  less  firmly.  And  the  third 
ring  hangs  from  the  second,  and  the  fourth  from  the  third,  and 
the  fifth  from  the  fourth,  and  so  on  one  from  another  in  a  louff 
chain,  being  all  held  together  by  one  attractive  power,  but  still 
they  are  not  all  supported  in  the  same  degree.  For  those  which 
lire  suspended  at  a  distance  from  the  original  attraction,  are 
held  more  loosely,  because  the  attractive  power  is  weakened, 
and  is  no  longer  able  to  bind  them  in  an  equal  degree.    ^ 

And  the  race  of  mankind  appears  to  be  sul\ject  to  an  in* 
fluence  of  the  same  kind,  since  in  men  the  fiumlties  and  dis- 
tinctive qualities  of  both  body  and  soul  are  less  vivid  and 
strongly  marked  in  each  succeeding  generation.  And  we  shall 
be  only  saying  what  is  the  plain  truth,  if  we  call  the  original 
founder  of  our  race  not  only  the  first  man,  but  also  the  first 
citizen  of  the  world.  For  Uie  world  was  his  house  and  his 
city,  while  he  had  as  yet  no  structure  made  by  hands  and 
wrought  out  of  the  materials  of  wodd  and  stone.  And  in  this 
worid  he  lived  as  in  his  own  ooimtry,  in  all  safe^,  removed  from 
any  fear,  inasmuch  as  he  had  been  thought  worthy  of  the  do* 
minion  over  all  earthly  things ;  and  had  everything  that  was 
mortal  crouching  before  him,  and  taught  to  obey  him  as  their 
master,  or  else  constrained  to  do  so  by  superior  force,  and 
living  himself  surrounded  by  all  the  joys  which  peace  can  be- 
atow  without  a  struggle  and  without  reproach. 

L.  But  since  every  city  in  which  laws  are  properly  estab- 
lished, has  a  regular  constitution,  it  became  necessary  for  this 
oitizen  of  the  world  to  adopt  the  same  constitution  as  that 
which  prevailed  in  tl^e  universal  world.  And  this  constitution 
is  the  right  reason  of  nature,  which  in  more  appropriate  lan- 
guage is  denominated  law,  being  a  divine  arrangement  in  ao- 
cor&nce  with  which  everything  suitable  and  appropriate  is 
assigned  to  every  individual.  But  of  this  city  and  constitution 
there  must  hftve  been  some  citiaens  before  man,  who  might  be 
justly  called  citizens  of  a  mighty  city,  having  receiv^  the 
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flreateet  imaoinable  circamference  to  dwell  in ;  and  having 
^n  enrollecfin  the  largest  and  most  perfect  commonwealth. 
And  who  could :  these  have  been  bat  rational  divine  tiatiires» 
some  of  them  incorporeal  and  perceptible  only  by  intellect,  and 
others  not  destitute  of  bodily  substance,  such  in  fact  u  the 
stars  ?  And  he  who  associated  with  and  Uted  amonff  them  was 
naturallf  living  in  a  state  of  unmixed  happiness.  And  being 
akin  and  nearlv  related  to  the  ruler  of  all,  Inasmuoh  as  a  great 
deal  of  the  divme  spirit  had  flowed  into  him,  he  was  eager  both 
to  say  and  to  do  evetything  which  might  please  his  father  and 
his  king,  following  him  step  by  step  in  the  paths  which  thd 
virtues  prepare  and  make  plain,  as  those  in  which  those  souls 
alone  are  permitted  to  proceed  who  consider  the  attaining  a 
likeness  to  God  who  made  them  as  the  proper  end  of  theif 
existence. 

LI.  We  have  now  then  set  forth  the  beauty  of  the  first 
created  man  in  both  respects,  in  body  and  soul,  if  in  a  way 
much  inferior  to  the  reality,  still  to  the  extent  of  our  power, 
and  the  best  of  our  ability.  And  it  cannot  be  but  that  his 
descendants,  who  all  partake  of  his  oricrinal  character,  must 
e preserve  some  traces  of  their  relationsnip  to  their  father, 
though  they  may  be  but  faint.  And  what  is  this  relationship  ? 
/Every  man  in  regard  of  his  intellect  is  connected  with  divine 
^reason,  being  an  impression  of,  or  a  fragment  or  a  rav  of 
that  blessed  nature  ;  but  in  regard  of  the  structure  of  his  body 
he  is  connected  with  the  universal  world.  For  he  is  composed 
of  the  same  materials  u  the  world,  that  is  of  earth,  and  water, 
and  air  and  fire,  each  of  the  elements  having  contributed  its 
appropriate  part  towards  the  completion  of  most  sufficient  ma- 
terials, which  the  Creator  was  to  take  in  order  to  fashion  this 
visible  image.  And,  moreover,  man  dwells  among  all  the 
things  that  have  been  just  enumerated,  as  most  appropriate 
places  having  the  closest  connection  with  himself,  changing 
his  abode,  and  going  at  difierent  times  to  different  places.  So 
that  one  may  say  with  the  most  perfect  propriety  that  man  is 
every  kind  of  animal,  terrestrial,  aquatic,  flying,  and  celestial. 
For  inasmuch  as  he  dwells  and  walks  upon  the  earth  he  is  a 
terrestrial  animal ;  but  inasmuch  as  he  often  dives  and  swims, 
and  sails,  he  is  an  aquatic  creature.  And  merchants  and  cap- 
tains of  ships  and  purple  dyers,  and  all  those  who  let  down 
their  nets  for  oysten  and  fish,  are  a  very  dear  proof  of  what  ii 
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^ere  said.  Again,  inasmuch  as  his  body  is  raised  at  times 
aboYe  the  earth  and  uses  high  paths,  he  may  with  justice  be 
pronounced  a  creature  who  traverses  the  air ;  and,  moreover, 
^e  is  a  celestial  animal,  by  reason  of  that  most  important  of 
.the  senses,  sight ;  being  by  it  brought  near  the  sun  and  moon, 
and  each  of  the  stars,  whedier  planets  or  fixed  stars. 

Lll.  And  with  great  beauty  Idoses  has  attributed  the  giving 
of  names  to  the  different  animals  to  the  first  created  man,  for 
^t  is  a  work  of  wisdom  and  indicative  of  royal  authority,  and 
man  was  iull  of  intuitive  wisdom  and  self-taught,  having  been 
created  by  the  grace  of  Ood,  and,  moreover,  was  a  king.  And 
it  is  proper  for  a  ruler  to  give  names  to  each  of  his  subjects. 
And,  as  was  very  natural,  the  power  of  domination  was  exces- 
ttve  in  that  ^rst-created  man,  whom  God  formed  with  great 
care  and  thought  worthy  of  the  second  rank  in  the  creation, 
making  him  bis  own  viceroy  and  the  ruler  of  all  other  crea- 
tures. Since  even  those  who  have  been  bom  so  many  genera- 
tions afterwards,  when  the  race  is  becoming  weakened  by  reason 
pf  the  long  intervals  of  time  that  have  elapsed  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world,  do  still  exert  the  same  power  over  the 
irrational  beasts,  preserving  as  it  were  a  spark  of  the  dominion 
and  i)ower  which  has  been  handed  down  to  them  by  succession 
from  their  first  ancestor. 

Accordingly,  Moses  says,  that  '*  God  bronght  all  the  animals 
to  man,  wishing  to  see  what  names  he  would  give  to  each." 
Not  because  he  was  in  doubt,  for  nothing  is  unknown  to  God, 
but  because  he  knew  that  he  had  formed  in  mortal  man  a 
rational  nature  capable  of  moving  of  its  own  accord,  in  order 
that  he  might  be  free  from  all  participation  in  vice.  But  he 
was  now  trying  him  as  a  master  might  try  his  pupil,  stirring 
up  the  disposition  which  he  had  implanted  in  him  ;  and  more- 
over exciting  him  to  a  contemplation  of  his  own  woiks,  that  he 
might  extemporise  them  names  which  should  not  be  inappro- 
priate nor  unbecominff,  but  which  should  well  and  clearly  dis- 
play the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  different  subjects.  For  as 
t.be  rational  nature  was  as  yet  uncorrupted  in  the  soul,  aud  as 
90  weakness,  or  disease,  or  affliction  had  as  yet  come  upon  it, 
man  having  most  pure  and  perfect  perceptions  of  bodies  and 
of  things,  devised  names  for  them  with  great  felicity  and  cor- 
rectness of  judgment,  forming  very  admirable  opinions  as  to  the 
q^i^lities  which  they  displayed,  90  that  their  natures  were  at 
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once  perceiTec!  and  correctly  described  by  him.  And  he'^^ras 
80  excellent  in  all  good  things  that  he  speedily  arriTod  at  the 
very  perfection  of  human  happiness. 

LIII.  Put  since  nothing  m  creation  lasts  for  ever,  but  all 
mortal  things  are  liable  to  moTitable  chanffes  and  alterations, 
it  was  unavoidable  that  the  first  man  should  also  uudergo  some 
disaster.  And  the  beginning  of  his  life  being  liable  to  re- 
proach, was  his  wife.  For,  as  long  as  he  was  single,  he 
resembled,  as  to  his  creation,  both  the  world  and  God  ;  and  he 
represented  in  his  soul  the  characteristics  of  the  nature  of  each, 
I  do  not  mean  all  of  them,  but  such  as  a  mortal  constitution 
was  capable  of  admitting.  But  when  woman  also  was  created, 
man  perceiving  a  closely  connected  figure  and  a  kindred  for- 
mation to  his  own,  rejoiced  at  the  sight,  and  approached  her 
and  embraced  her.  And  she,  in  like  manner,  beholding  a 
creature  greatly  resembling  herself,  rejoiced  also,  and  addressed 
him  in  reply  with  due  modesty.  And  love  being  engendei'ed, 
and,  as  it  were,  uniting  two  separate  portions  of  one  animal 
into  one  body,  adapted  them  to  each  other,  implanting  in  each 
of  them  a  desire  of  connection  with  the  other  with  a  view  to 
the  generation  of  a  being  similar  to  themselvea.  And  this 
desire  caused  likewise  pleasure  to  their  bodies,  which  is  the 
beginning  of  iniquities  and  transgressions,  and  it  is  owing  to 
this  that  men  have  exchanged  their  previously  immortal  and 
nappy  existence  for  one  which  is  mortal  and  full  of  mis- 
fortune. 

LIV.  But  while  ihAh  was  still  living  a  solitary  life,  and 
oefore  woman  was  created,  the  history  relates  that  a  paradise 
was  planted  by  God  in  no  respect  resembling  the  parks  which 
are  seen  amontf  men  now.  For  parks  of  our  day  are  only  life- 
less woods,  fun  of  all  kinds  of  trees,  some  evergreen  with  a 
view  to  the  undisturbed  delectation  of  the  sight ;  others  bud- 
ding and  germinating  in  the  spring  season,  and  producing 
fruit,  some  eatablo  by  men,  and  sufiicient,  not  only  for  the  ne- 
cessary support  of  nature  as  food,  but  also  for  the  superfluous 
enjoyment  of  luxurious  life  t  and  some  not  eatable  by  men,  but 
of  necessity  bestowed  upon  the  beasts.  But  in  the  paradise, 
made  by  God,  all  the  plants  were  endowed  in  the  souls  and 
reasoii,  producing  for  their  fruit  the  different  virtues,  and, 
moreover,  imperishable  wisdom  and  ^dence,  by  which  honour- 
able and  disnonourable  ihings  lure  distinguished  from  one 
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another,  and  also  a  life  free  from  disease,  and  exempt  from 
corruption,  and  all  other  qualities  corresponding  to  these  al- 
ready mentioned.  And  these  statements  appear  to  me  to  he 
dictated  hy  a  philosophy  which  is  symbolical  rather  than  strictly 
accurate.  For  no  trees  of  life  or  of  knowledge  have  ever  at 
any  previous  time  appeared  upon  the  earth,  nor  is  it  likely  that 
any  will  appear  hereafter.  But  I  rather  conceive  that  Moses 
was  speaking  in  an  allegorical  spirit,  intending  by  his  paradise 
to  intimate  the  dominant  character  of  the  soul,  which  is  full  of 
innumerable  opinions  as  this  figurative  paradise  was  of  trees. 
And  by  the  tree  of  life  he  was  shadowing  out  the  greatest  of 
the  virtues — namely,  piety  towards  the  gods,  by  means  ot 
which  the  soul  is  made  immortal ;  and  by  the  tree  which  had 
the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  he  was  intimating  that  wisdom 
and  moderation,  by  means  of  which  things,  contrary  in  their 
nature  to  one  anouier,  are  distinguished* 

LV,  Therefore,  having  laid  down  these  to  be  boundaries  as 
it  were  in  the  soul,  God  then,  like  a  judge,  began  to  consider 
to  which  side  men  would  be  most  inclined  by  nature.  And 
when  he  saw  that  the  disposition  of  man  had  a  tendency  to 
wickedness,  and  was  but  little  inclined  to  holiness  or  piety,  by 
which  qualities  an  immortal  life  is  secured,  he  drove  them 
forth  as  was  very  natural,  and  banished  him  from  paradise ; 
fliving  no  hope  of  any  subsequent  restoration  to  his  soul  which 
had  sinned  in  such  a  desperate  and  irremediable  manner. 
Since  even  the  opportunity  of  deceit  was  blameable  in  po 
sliflht  degree,  whidi  I  must  not  pass  over  in  this  place. 

It  is  said  that  the  old  poisonous  and  eartbbom  reptile,  the 
serpent,  uttered  the  voice  of  a  man.  And  he  on  one  occasion 
coming  to  the  wife  of  the  first  created  man,  reproached  her 
with  her  slowness  and  her  excessive  prudence,  because  she 
delayed  and  hesitated  to  gather  the  fruit  which  was  com- 
pletely beautiful  to  look  at,  and  exceedingly  sweet  to  ei\]oy, 
and  was,  moreover,  most  useful  as  being  a  means  bv  whidi 
men  might  be  able  to  distinguish  between  good  and  evil.  And 
she,  without  any  inquiry,  prompted  by  an  unstable  and  rash 
mind,  acquiesced  in  his  advice,  and  ate  of  the  fruit,  and  gave 
a  |)ortion  of  it  to  her  husband.  And  this  conduct  suddenly 
changed  both  of  them  from  innocence  and  siipplicity  of  cha- 
racter to  all  kinds  of  wickedness ;  at  which  tlie  Father  of  all 
was  indignant.  For  their  actions  deserved  his  anger,  inasmuch 
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as  thej,  paMiDff  hj  the  tree  of  eternal  life,  the  tree  which 
might  have  endowed  them  with  perfection  of  virtue,  and  bj 
means  of  which  they  might  have  ei\jojed  a  long  and  happj  life, 
preferred  a  brief  and  mortal  (I  will  not  call  it  life,  but)  time 
rail  of  unhappiness ;  and,  acooidingl  j,  he  appointed  them  such 
punishment  as  was  befitting. 

LVI.  And  these  things  are  not  mere  fabulous  inventions, 
in  which  the  race  of  poets  and  sophists  delights,  but  are  rather 
types  shadowing  forth  some  allegorical  truth,  accoitUng  to  some 
mystical  explanation.  And  any  one  who  follows  a  reasonable 
train  of  coigecture,  will  sav  with  great  propriety,  that  the 
aforesaid  serpent  is  the  symbol  of  pleasure,  because  in  ^e  first 
olace  he  is  destitute  of  feet,  and  crawls  on  his  belly  with  his 
face  downwards.  In  the  second  place,  because  he  uses  lumps 
of  clay  for  food.  Thirdly,  because  he  beam  poison  in  his  teeto, 
by  which  it  is  his  nature  to  kill  those  who  are  bitten  by  him. 
^d  the  man  devoted  to  pleasure  is  free  from  none  of  the 
aforementioned  evils;  for  it  is  with  diflSculty  that  he  can 
raise  his  head,  beinff  weighed  down  and  dragced  down,  since 
intemperance  trips  nim  up  and  keeps  him  down.  And  he 
feeds,  not  on  heavenly  food,  which  wisdom  ofiers  to  contem- 
plative men  by  means  of  discourses  and  opinions ;  but  on  that 
which  is  put  forth  by  the  earth  in  the  varying  seasons  of  the 
year,  from  wliich  arise  drunkenness  and  voracity,  and  licen* 
tiousness,  breaking  through  and  inflaming  the  appetites  of  the 
belly,  and  enslaving  them  in  subjection  to  gluttony,  by  which 
they  strengthen  the  impetuous  passions,  the  seat  of  which  is 
beneath  the  bel^ ;  and  make  them  break  forth.  And  they 
lick  up  the  result  of  the  labours  of  cooks  and  tavern-keepers ; 
and  at  times  somd  of  them  in  ecstasy  with  the  flavour  of  th6 
delicious  food,  moves  about  his  head  and  reaches  forward,  being 
desirous  to  participate  in  the  sisht.  And  when  he  sees  an  ex- 
pensively furnished  table,  he  throws  himself  bodily  upon  the 
delicacies  which  are  abundantly  prepared,  and  devotes  himself 
to  them,  wishing  to  be  filled  with  them  all  together,  and  so  to  > 
depart,  having  no  other  end  in  view  than  that  he  should  allow 
nothing  of  such  a  sumptuous  preparation  to  be  wasted.  Owing  ' 
to  which  conduct,  he  tooj  carries  about  poison  in  his  teeth,  no 
less  than  the  serpent  does ;  for  his  teeth  are  the  ministers 
and  servants  of  his  insatiability,  cutting  up  and  smoothing. 
everything  which  has  a  referente  to  eating,  and  committing; 
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tbeiQ,  in  the  first  place  to  the  tongue,  which  decides  upon,  and 
distinguishes  between  the  various  flavours,  and,  subsequently, 
fo  the  larynx.  But  immoderate  indulgence  in  eating  is  natu- 
rally a  poisonous  and  deadly  habit,  inasmuch  as  what  is  so 
4evoured  is  not  capable  of  digestion,  in  consequence  of  the 
quantity  of  additional  food  which  is  heaped  in  on  the  top  of  it, 
and  arrives  before  what  was  previously  eaten  is  converted  into 
juice. 

And.  the  serpent  is  said  to  have  uttered  a  human  voice,, 
because  pleasure  employs  innumerable  champions  and  de- 
fenders who  take  care  to  advocate  its  interests,  and  who  dara 
tp  assert  that  the  power  over  everything,  both  small  and  great,, 
does  of  right  belong  to  it  without  any  exception  whatever.       i 

LVII.  Now,  the  first  ajpproaches  of  the  male  to  the  female 
have  a  pleasure  in  them  which  brings  on  other  pleasures  also,, 
and  it  is  through  this  pleasure  that  the  formation  and  genera- 
tion of  children  is  carried  on.    And  what  is  generated  by  it 
appears  to  be  attached  to  nothing  rather  than  to  it,  since  Uiey. 
rejoice  in  pleasure,  and  are  impatient  at  pain,  which  i3  its  con- 
trary.    On  which  account  even  the  infant  when  first  brought 
forth  cries,  being  as  it  seems  in  pain  at  the  cold.    For  coming 
forth  on  a  sudden  into  the  air  from  a  very  warm,  and  indeed, 
hot  region — namely,  the  womb,  in  which  it  has  been  abiding  a/ 
considerable  time,  the  air  being  a  cold  place  and  one  to  which 
it  is  wholly  unaccustoyned,  it  is  alarmed,  and  pours  forth  tears. 
as  the  most  evident  proof  of  its  grief  and  of  its  impatience  ati 
pain.    For  every  animal,  it  is  said,  hastens  to  pleasure  as  to. 
the  cud  which  is  most  indispensable  and  necessarr  to  its  veiiri 
existence ;  and,  above  all  other  animals,  this  is  the  case  with; 
roan.     For  other  animals  pursue  pleasure  only  in  taste  and  in., 
the  acta  of  generation ;  but  man  aims  at  it  by  means  of  his « 
other  senses  also,  devoting  himself  to  whatever  sighta  or. 
sounds  can  impart  pleasure  to  his  eyes  or  ears.    And  many 
other  things  are  said  in  the  way  of  praise  of  this  inclination, . 
especially  that  it  is  one  most  peculiar  and  kindred  to  all  animals, . 

LVII  I.  But  what  has  been  already  said  is  sufficient  to  show, 
what  the  reasons  were  on  account  of  which  the  serpent  appears 
to  have  uttered  a  human  voice     And  it  is  on  this  account  that . 
Moses  appears  to  me  in  the  particular  laws  also  which  he  issued 
in  the  respect  to  animals,  deciding  what  were  proper  to  be.eaten, . 
Igd  what  were  not,  to  have  given  esnecial  praise  to  the  animal . 
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ealled  the  8eq)ent  fighter.  This  is  a  reptile  with  jointed  legs 
above  its  feet,  by  which  it  is  able  to  leap  and  to  raise  itself  on 
high,  in  the  satne  manner  as  the  tribe  of  locusts.  For  the 
serpent  fighter  appears  to  me  to  be  no  other  than  temperance 
expressed  under  a  symbolical  figure,  waging  an  interminable 
and  unrelenting  waHare  against  intemperance  and  pleasure. 
For  temperance  especially  embraced  economy  and  nrugalitj, 
and  pares  down  the  necessities  to  a  small  number,  prefeninff 
a  life  of  Austerity  and  dignity.  But  intemperance  is  devoted 
to  extravagance  and  superfluity,  which  are  the  causes  of  luxury 
and  effeminacy  to  both  soul  and  body,  and  t6  which  it  is  owipcr 
that  in  the  opinion  of  wise  men  life  is  but  a  faulty  thing,  and 
more  miserable  than  death. 

LIX.  But  its  jugffleries  aitd  deceits  plel^nlre  does  not  ven- 
ture to  brinff  directly  to  the  man,  but  flfft^  offers  them  to  the 
woman,  and  by  her  means  to  the  man ;  aotincr  ill  a  very  natu- 
ral and  sagaaons  manner.  For  in  humail  beinge  the  mind 
occupies  the  iank  of  the  man,  and  the  sensations  that  of  the 
woman.  And  pleasure  joins  itself  to  and  associates  itself  with 
the  sensations  first  of  all,  and  then  by  their  means  ciyoles  also 
the  mind,  which  is  the  dominant  part  For,  after  each  of  the 
senses  has  been  subjected  to  the  chsnns  of  pleasure,  and  has 
learnt  to  delight  in  what  is  offered  to  it,  the  ftight  being  fasci- 
nated by  varieties  of  colours  and  shapes,  the  hearing  by  har- 
monious sounds,  the  taste  by  the  sweetness  of  flowers,  and 
the  smell  by  the  delicious  fragrance  of  the  odours  which  are 
brought  before  it,  these  all  having  received  these  offerinas,  like 
handmaids,  bring  them  to  the  mind  as  their  master,  leading 
with  them  persuasion  Iks  an  advocate,  to  warn  iC 'against  reject- 
ing  any  of  them  whatever  ,  And  the  mind  being  immediately 
caught  by  the  bait,  becoibes  A  subject  instead  of  a  ruler,  and  a 
slave  instead  of  a  master,  and  an  exile  instead  of  a  citizen,  and 
a  moltal  instead  of  an  immortal.  For  we  must  altogether  not 
be  ignorant  that  pleasure,  being  like  a  courtesan  or  mistress,  is 
eager  to  meet  wiUi  a  lover,  and  toeka  for  panders  in  order  by 
their  nieatis  to  oatoh  a  lover.    And  the  sensations  are  her 

Cnders,  And  conciliate  love  to  her,  and  she  employing  them  as 
its,  easily  brings  the  mind  into  subjection  to  her.  And  the 
sensations  conveying  tnthin  the  mind  tlie  things  which  have 
been  seen  externally,  explain  and  display  the  forms  of  each  of 
them,  setting  their  sou  upon  a  similar  affection.    For  the 
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mind  is  like  wax,  and  receives  the  impressions  of  appearance 
through  the  sensations,  by  means  oi  which  it  makes  iUielf 
master  of  the  body,  which  of  iisalf  it  4Voald  iioti>e  able  to  do. 
as  I  have  already  said. 

LX.  And  those  who  have  previously  become  th^  slaves  of 
pleasure  immediately  receive  the  wages  of  this  miserable  and 
incurable  passion.  For  the  woman  having  received  vehement 
pains,  partly  in  her  travail,  and  partly  such  as  are  a  rapid  suc- 
cession of  agonies  during  the  other  portions  of  her  life,  and 
especially  with  reference  to  the  bringing  forth  and  bringing  up 
of  her  children,  to  their  diseases  and  their  health,  to  their 
good  or  eyil  fortune,  to  an  extent  that  utterly  deprives  her  of 
her  freedom  and  subjects  her  to  the  dominion  of  the  man  who 
is  her  companion,  finds  it  unavoidable  to  obey  all  his  com- 
mands. And  the  man  in  liis  turn  endures  toUs  and  labours, 
and  continual  sweats,  in  order  to  the  providing  of  himself  witli 
necessaries,  and  he  also  bears  the  deprivation  of  all  those 
spontaneous  good  things  which  the  earth  was  originally  taught 
to  produce  without  requiring  the  skill  of  the  farmer,  and  he  is 
subjected  to  a  state  in  which  he  lives  in  incessant  labour,  for 
the  purpose  of  seeking  for  food  and  means  of  subsistence,  ii^ 
order  to  avoid  perishing  by  hunger. 

For  I  think  that  as  the  sun  and  the  moon  do  continually 
give  light,  ever  since  they  were  originally  commanded  to  do 
so  at  the  time  of  the  original  creation  of  the  universe,  and 
as  they  constantly  obey  the  divine  ii^unction,  for  the  sake 
of  no  other  reason  hut  because  evil  and  disobedience  are 
banished  to  a  distance  fax  from  the  boundaries  of  heaven  :  so 
in  the  same  way  would  the  fertile ,  and  productive  regions  of 
the  earth  yield  an  immense  abundance  in  the  various  seasons 
of  the  year,  without  any  skill  or  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
husbandman.  But  at  present  the  ever-flowing  fountains  of  the 
graces  of  Qod  have  been  checked,  from  the  time  when  wicked- 
ness began  to  increase  faster  than  the  virtues,  in  order  that 
they  might  not  be  supplying  men  wlio  were  unworthv  to  be 
benefited  by  them.  Therefore,  the  race  of  mankind,  if  it  had 
met  with  strict  and  befitting  justice,  must  have  been  utterly 
destroyed,  because  of  its  ingratitude  to  God  its  benefactor  and 
its  Saviour.  But  God,  being  merciful  by  nature,  took  pity 
upon  them,  and  moderated  their  punishment  And  he  per- 
mitted the  race  to  continue  to  exist,  but  he  no  longer  gave 
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t&em  food  iis  he  had  done  before  from  ready  prepared  stores, 
lest  if  thej  vrere  under  the  dominion  of  his  evils,  satiety  and 
idleness,  they  should  become  unruly  and  insolent 

LXI.  Such  is  the  life  of  those  who  originally  irere  men  of 
innocence  and  simplicity,  and  also  of  those  who  have  come  to 
prefer  vice  to  virtue,  frokn  whom  one  ought  to  ke^p  aloof.  And 
in  his  beforementioned  account  of  the  creation  of  the  world, 
Moses  teaches  us  also  many  other  things,  and  especially  five 
most  beautiful  lessons  which  are  superior  to  all  others.  In 
the  first  place,  for  the  sake  of  convicting  the  atheists,  he 
teaches  us  that  the  Deity  has  a  real  being  and  existence.-  Now, 
of  the  atheists,  some  have  only  doubted  of  the  existence  of 
God,  stating  it  to  be  an  uncertain  thing  ;  but  others,  who  are 
more  audacious,  have  takeii  courage,  and  asserted  positively 
that  there  is  no  such  thing ;  biit  tliis  is  affirmed  only  by  mei^' 
who  have  dai'kened  the  truth  with  fabulous  inveutions. 

In  the  second  place  he  teaches  us  that  God  is  one;  having 
reference  here  to  the  assertors  of  the  polytheistic  doctrine; 
men  who  do  not  blush  to  transfer  that  worst  of  evil  conslitu-  * 
tions,  ochlocracy,  from  earth  to  heaven. 

Thirdly,  he  teaches,  as  has  been  already  related,  that  the 
world  was  created;  by  this  lesson'  refuting  those  who  think 
that  it  is  uncreated  and  eternal^  and  who  thus  attribute  no 
glory  to  God. 

In  the  fourth  place  we  learn  that  the  world  also  which  was 
thus  created  is  one,  since  also  the  Creator  is  one,  and  he, 
making  his  creation  to  resemble  himself  in  its  singleness,  em- 
ployed all  existing  essence  in  the  creation  of  the  universe. 
For  it  would  hot  have  been  complete  if  it  had  not  been  made  . 
and  composed  of  all  parts  which  were  likewise  whole  and  com- 
plete. For  there  are  some  persons  who  believe  that  there  are 
many  worlds,  and  some  who  even  fancy  that  they  are  boundless 
in  extent,  being  themselves  inexperienced  and  ignorant  of  the 
truth  of  those  things  of  which  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  correct, 
knowledge. 

The  fifth  lesson  that  Moses  teaches  us  is,  that  God  exerts 
his  providence  for  tlie  benefit  of  the  world.  For  it  follows  of 
necessity  that  the  Creator  must  always  care  for  that  which  he 
has  created,  just  as  parents  do  also  care  for  their  children. 
And  he  who  has  learnt  this  not  more  by  hearing  it  than  by  his 
own  understanding,  and  has  impressed  on  his  own  soul  these 
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marvellous  facts  which  are  the  suhject  of  so  moch  contention-— 
namely,  that  God  has  a  heing  and  existence,  and  that  he  who 
so  exists  is  really  one,  and  tb^t  he  has  created  the  world,  and 
that  he  has  created  it  one  as  has  heen  9tated,  having  made  it 
like  to  himself  in  singleness ;  and  that  he  exercises  a  con- 
tinual care  for  that  which  he  has  createi^will  live  a  happy  and 
hlessed  life,  stamped  with  the  doctrines  of  piety  and  holiness. 


THE  FIBST  BOOK 

or  THB  imsATiu  oir 

THE   ALLEGORIES   OF  THE    SACRED    LAWS, 

AFTER  THE  WORK  OF  THE  SIX  PAYS  OF  CREATION. 

I.  "  And  the  heaven  and  the  earth  and  all  their  world 
was  completed.***  Having  previously  related  the  creation  of 
the  mind  and  of  sense,  Moses  now  proceeds  to  descrihe  the 
perfection  which  was  brought  about  by  them  both.  And  he 
says  that  neither  the  indivisible  mind  nor  the  particular  sen- 
sations received  perfection,  but  only  ideas,  one  the  idea  of  the 
mind,  the  other  of  sensation.  And,  speaking  symbolically,  he 
calls  the  mind  heaven,  since  the  natures  which  can  only  be 
comprehended  by  the  intellect  are  in  heaven.  And  sensation 
he  calls  earth,  because  it  is  sensation  which  has  obtained  a 
corporeal  and  somewhat  earthy  constitution.  The  ornaments 
of  the  mind  are  all  the  incorporeal  things,  which  are  percep- 
tible only  by  the  intellect.  Those  of  sensation  are  \iie  cor- 
poreal things,  and  everything  in  short  which  is  perceptible  by 
the  external  senses. 

II.  **  And  on  the  sixth  day  Ood  finished  his  work  ^hich  he 
had  made.**  It  would  be  a  sign  of  great  simplicity  to  think 
that  the  world  was  created  in  six  days,  or  indeed  at  all  in 
time ;  because  all  time  is  only  the  space  of  days  and  nights, 
and  these  things  the  motion  of  the  sun  as  he  passes  over  the 
earth  find  under  the  earth  does  necessarily  make.  But  the 
sun  is  a  portion  of  heaven,  so  that  one  must  confess  that  time 
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»  a  ihinff  posterior  to  the  world.  Therefore  it  would  be  cnr* 
rectlj  eaid  that  the  world  was  not  created  in  time,  but  that 
time  had  its  existence  in  consequence  of  the  world.  For  it  is 
the  motion  of  the  heaven  that  has  displayed  the  nature  of 
time. 

When,  therefore,  Moses  says,  "  Qod  completed  his  works  on 
the  sixth  day,*'  we  must  understand  that  he  is  speaking  not  of 
a  number  of  days,  but  that  he  takes  six  as  a  perfect  number. 
Since  it  is  the  first  number  which  is  equal  in  its  parts,  in  the 
half,  and  the  third  and  sixth  parts,  and  since  it  is  produced  by 
the  multiplication  of  two  unequal  factors,  two  and  three.  And 
the  numbers  two  and  three  exceed  the  incorporeality  which 
exists  in  the  Unit ;  because  the  number  two  is  an  image  of 
matter  being  divided  into  two  parts  and  dissected  like  matter. 
And  the  number  three  is  an  image  of  a  solid  body,  because  a 
solid  can  be  divided  according  to  a  threefold  division.  Not  but 
what  it  is  also  akin  to  the  motions  of  organic  animals.  For 
an  organic  body  is  naturally  capable  of  motion  in  six  directions, 
forward,  backwards,  upwards,  downwards,  to  the  right,  and  to 
the  left  And  at  all  events  he  desires  to  show  that  the  races 
of  mortal,  and  also  of  all  the  immortal  beings,  exist  according 
to  their  appropriate  numbers ;  measuring  mortal  beings,  as  I 
have  said,  by  the  number  six,  and  the  blessed  and  immortal 
beings  by  tlie  number  seven.  First,  therefore,  having  desisted 
from  the  creation  of  mortal  creatures  on  the  sevenUi  day,  he 
besan  the  formation  of  other  and  more  divine  beings. 

III.  For  Ood  never  ceases  from  makina  something  or  other ; 
but,  as  it  is  the  property  of  fire  to  bum,  and  of  snow  to  chill,  so 
also  it  is  the  property  of  Ood  to  be  creating.  And  much  more 
so,  in  proportion  as  he  himself  is  to  all  other  beings  the  authoi* 
of  their  working.  Therefore  the  expression,  **  he  caused  to 
rest,"  is  very  appropriately  employea  here,  not  "  he  rested." 
For  he  maxes  things  to  rest  which  appear  to  be  producing 
others,  but  which  in  reality  do  not  effect  anything ;  but  he 
himself  never  ceases  from  creating.  On  which  account  Moses 
says,  '*  He  caused  to  rest  the  things  which  he  had  begun.** 
For  all  the  things  that  are  made  by  our  arts  when  completed 
stand  still  and  remain  ;  but  all  those  which  are  accomplished 
by  the  knowledge  of  Ood  are  moved  at  subsequent  times.  For 
their  ends  are  the  beginnings  of  other  things  ;  as,  for  instance, 
the  end  of  day  is  the  beginning  of  night    And  in  the  same 
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waj  we  must  look  upon  months  and  years  when  thej  come  to 
au  end  as  the  beginning  of  those  which  are  just  about  to  follow 
them.  And  so  the  generation  of  other  things  which  are  de* 
stroyed,  and  the  destruction  of  others  which  are  generated  is 
completed,  so  that  that  is  true  which  is  said  that — 

And  nought  that  is  created  whoUy  dies ; 

But  one  thing  parted  and  combined  with  others 

2*roduce8  a  fresh  form. 

• 

IV.  But  natui-e  delights  ii\  the  number  seven.  For  there 
are  seven  planets,  going  in  continual  opposition  to  the  daily 
course  of  the  heaven  which  always  proceeds  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. And  likewise  the  constellation  of  the  Bear  is  made  up 
of  seven  stars,  which  constellation  is  the  cause  of  communica- 
tion and  unity  among  men,  and  not  merely  of  traffic.  Again, 
.the  periodical  changes  of  the  moon,  take  place  according  to  the 
number  seven,  that  star  having  the  greatest  sympathy  with  the 
things  on  earth.  And  the  changes  which  the  moon  works  in 
the  air,  it  perfects  chiefly  in  accordance  with  its  own  configura- 
tions on  each  seventh  day.  At  all  events,  all  mortal  things, 
as  I  have  said  before,  drawing  their  more  divine  nature  from 
the  heaven,  are  moved  in  a  manner  which  tends  to  their  pre- 
servation  in  accordance  with  this  number  seven.  For  who  is 
there  who  does  not  know  that  those  infants  who  are  bom  at 
the  end  of  the  seventh  month  are  likely  to  live,  but  those  who 
liave  taken  a  longer  time,  so  as  to  have  abided  eight  months  in 
the  womb,  are  for  the  most  part  abortive  births  ?  And  they 
say  that  man  is  a  reasoning  being  in  his  first  seven  years,  by 
which  time  he  is  a  competent  interpreter  of  ordinary  nouns  and 
verbs,  making  himself  master  of  the  faculty  of  speaking.  And 
in  his  second  period  of  seven  years,  he  arrives  at  the  perfsction 
of  his  nature ;  and  this  perfection  is  the  power  of  generating 
a  being  like  himself  ;  for  at  about  the  age  of  fourteen  we  are 
able  to  beget  a  creature  resembling  ourselves.  Again,  the 
third  period  of  seven  years  is  the  termination  of  his  growth ; 
for  up  to  the  age  of  one  and  twenty  years  roan  keeps  on  in- 
crea<<ing  in  size,  and  this  time  is  called  by  many  maturity. 

Ag>iin.  the  irrational  portion  of  the  soul  is  divisible  into 
iovou  portions ;  the  five  senses,  and  the  organ  of  speech,  and 
the  power  of  generation.  Again,  the  motions  of  the  body  are 
seven;  the  six  organic  motions,  and  the  rotatory  motion,- 
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'    Also  the  etitndh  are  seveii — ^the  stomach,  the  heart,  the 
aplejBD,  the  liver,  the  lungs,  and  the  two  kidneys. 

In  like  manner  the  limbs  of  the  body  amount  to  an  equal' 
numbet" — the  head,  the  neck,  the  chest,  the  two  hands,  the  bellj, 
the  two  feet  Also  the  most  important  part  of  the  animal, 
the  face,  is  divisible  according  to  a  sevenfold  division — the 
two  ejes,  and  the  two  ears,  and  as  many  nostrils,  and  in  the 
seventh  place,  the  month. 

Again,  the  secretions  are  seven  —  tears,  mucus  from  the 
tiose,  saliva,  the  generative  fluid,  the  two  excremental  dis- 
charges, and  the  sweat  that  proceeds  from  every  part  of  the 
body. 

'Moreover,  in  diseases  the  seventh  day  is  the  most  critical 
period — and  in  vromen  the  catamenial  purifications  extend  to 
the  seventh  day. 

V.  And  the  power  of  this  number  has  extended  also  to  the 
most  useful  of  tne  arts— -namely,  to  grammar.  At  all  events, 
in  grammar,  the  most  excellent  of  the  elements,  and  those 
which  Imve  the  most  powers,  are  the  seven  vowels.  And  like- 
wise in  music,  the  lyre  ^ith  seven  strings  is  nearly  the  best  of 
idl  instruments;  because  the  euharmonic  principle  which  is 
the  most  dignified  6f  all  the  principles  of  melody,  is  especially 
perceived  in  connection  with  it. 

Again,  it  happens  that  the  tones  of  ihd  voice  are  seven — the 
acute,  the  grave,  the  contracted,  the  aspirate,  the  leno,  the 
long  and  the  short  sound  The  number  seven  is  also  the  first 
number  which  is  compounded  of  the  perfect  number,  tliat  is  to 
'say  of  six,  and  of  the  unit  And  in  some  sense  the  number^ 
which  are  below  ten  are  either  generated  by,  or  do  themselves 
generate  those  numbers  which  are  below  ten,  and  the  number 
ten  itself  But  the  number  seven  neither  generates  any  of 
the  numbers  below  ten,  nor  is  it  generated  by  any  of  them. 
On  which  account  the  Pythagoreans  compare  this  number  to 
the  Goddess  always  a  virgin  who  was  bom  without  a  mother,* 
because  it  was  not  generated  by  any  other,  and  will  not  gene* 
rate  any  other. 

VI.  "  Accordingly,  on  the  seventh  day,  Ood  caused  to  rest 
from  all  his  works  which  he  had  made.**t  Now,  the  meaning 
of  this  sentetice  is  something  of  this  kind.  Ood  ceases  from 
forming  the  races  of  mortal  creatures  when  he  begins  to  create 
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the  divine  nusee,  which  lure  ekia  to  the  nutare  of  the  Qumher 
eeven.  And  the  reference  yrhich  is  here  obnteined  to  their 
moral  character  is  of  the  following  nature.  Wheii  that  reason 
which  is  holy  in  accordance  with  the  number  seven  has  entered 
into  the  soul  the  number  six  is  then  arrested,  and  all  the* 
mortal  things  which  this  number  appears  to  make. 

yil.  '*  And  God  blessed  the  seventh  day,  and  hallowed  it** 
^  God  blesses  the  manners  which  are  formed  in  accordance  with 
the  seventh  and  divine  light,  as  being  truly  light,  and  imme- 
diately declares  them  holy.  Fpr  that  which  is  blessed,  and 
that  which  is  holy,  are  closely  connected  with  one  another. 
On  this  account  he  says,  concerning  him  who  has  vowed  a 
great  vow,  that  *'  If  a  sudden  change  comes  over  him,  and 
pollutes  his  mind,  be  shall  no  longer  be  holy.'** 

But  the  previous  days  were  not  taken  into  the  calculation, 
as  was  natural,  For  those  manners  which  are  not  holy 
are  not  counted,  so  that  which  is  blessed  is  abne  holy. 
Connectly  therefore,  did  Moses  say  thitt  "  God  blessed  the 
seventh  day  and  hallowed  it,**  because  on  it  he  **  caused  to  rest 
from  all  his  works  which  he  had  begun  to  make.** .  And  this  is 
the  reason  why  he  who  lives  and  coqducts .  himself  in  accor- 
dance with  the  seventh  and  perfect  light  is  blessed  and  holy, 
since  it  is  in  accordance  with  his  nature,  that  the  creation 
of  mortal  beings  was  terminated.  For  the  c^se  i^  thus: 
when  the  light  of  virtue,  which  is  brilliant  and  really  diyine^ 
rises  up,  then  the  generation  of  the  oontraiy  nature  is  checked. 
And  we  have  shown  that  God  never  desists  from  creating 
something,  but  that  when  he  appears  to  do  so  he  is  only  be- 
ginning the  creation  of  popiething  else;  as  being  not  only, 
the  Creator,  but  also  the  Father  of  eveiything  whidi  exists. 

yill.  **  This  is  the  book  of  the  generation  of  heaven  and 
eartb,  when  they  were  created.^t  This  is  perfect  reason, 
which  is  put  in  motion  in  accordance  with  the  number  seven, 
being  the  beginning  of  the  creation  of  that  mind  which  was 
arranged  according  to  the  ideas,  and  also  of  the  sensation  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  ideas,  and  perceptible  only  by  the  in- 
tellect, if  one  can  speak  in  such  a  manner.  And  Moses  calls 
the  word  of  God  a  book,  in  which  it  is  come  to  pass  that  tbe 
formations  of  other  things  are  written  down  fmd  engraved. 
But,  lest  you  should  imagine  that  the  Deity  does  anything  ac- 
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cording  to  definite  periods  of  time,  while  jou  shonld  »ther 
think  that  everything  done  by  him  is  inscrutable  in  its  naturOi 
oncertain,  unknown  to,  and  incomprehensible  by  the  race  of 
mortal  men.  Moses  adds  the  words,  '*  when  they  were  cre- 
ated,* not  defining  the  time  when  by  any  exact  limitation, 
for  what  has  been  made  by  the  Author  of  all  things  has  no 
limitation.  And  in  this  way  the  idea  is  excluded,  that  the 
ttniverae  was  created  in  six  days. 

IX.  '*  On  which  day  Gpd  created  the  hesTen  and  the  earthy 
and  every  green  herb  of  the  field,  before  it  appeared  upon  Uie 
earth,  and  all  the  grass  of  the  field  before  it  sprang  up.  For 
Ood  did  not  rain  upon  the  earth,  and  man  did  ilot  exist  to  cul* 
tirate  the  earth.'*  This  day  Moses  has  previously  called  a 
book,  since  at  least  he  describes  the  generation  of  both  heaven 
and  earth  in  each  place.  For  by  his  most  conspicuous 
and  brillant  word,  by  one  command,  God  makes  both  things : 
the  idea  of  mind,  which,  speaking  symbolically,  he  calls 
heaven,  and  the  idea  of  sensation,  which  by  a  sign  he  named 
earth.  And  he  likens  the  idea  of  mind,  and  the  idea  of  sen 
sation  to  two  fields ;  for  the  mind  brings  forth  fruit,  which 
consists  in  having  intellectual  perception;  and  sensation 
brings  forth,  other  fruits  which  consist  in  perceiving  by  the 
agency  of  the  external  senses.  And  what  he  says  has  the 
following  meaning ; — as  there  was  a  previously  existing  idea 
of  the  particular  mind,  and  also  of  the  indivisible  minds  to 
serve  as  an  archetype  and  model  for  either ;  and  also  a  pre^ 
existent  idea  of  particular  sensation,  being,  so  to  say,  a  sort 
of  seal  which  gave  impressions  of  forms,  so  before  particular 
things  perceptible  only  by  the  intellect  had  any  existenoei 
there  was  a  pre-existent  abstract  idea  of  what  was  perceptible 
only  by  intellect,  by  partidnation  in  which  the  other  things  also 
received  their  natnes ;  and  Wore  particular  objects  perceptible 
by  the  external  senses,  existed,  there  was  also  a  generic  some* 
thing  perceptible  by  the  external  senses,  in  accordance  with  a 
participation  in  which,  the  other  things  perceptible  by  the 
external  senses  were  created. 

By  ^  the  green  herb  of  the  field,**  Moses  means  that  portion 
of  the  mind  which  is  perceptible  only  by  intellect.  For  as  in 
the  field  green  things  spring  up  and  flourish,  so  also  ttiat 
wnich  is  Perceptible  only  by  the  intellect  is  the  fruit  oi  the 
mind.    Therefore,  before  the  particnlar  something  percepti 
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ble  only  by  intellect  existed,  Grod  created  the  general  some- 
thing jperceptible  only  by  intellect,  which  also  he  correctly 
denominated  the  universe.  For  since  the  particular  something 
perceptible  only  by  intellect  is  incomplete,  that  is  not  the 
universe ;  but  that  which  is  generic  is  the  universe,  as  being 
complete. 

A.  **  And  all  the  grass  of  the  field,"  he  proceeds,  *'  before  it 
sprang  up."  That  is  to  say,  before  the  particular  things  per- 
ceptible by  the  external  senses  sprang  up,  there  existed  the 
generic  something  perceptible  by  the  external  senses  through 
the  fore-knowledge  of  the  Creator,  which  he  again  called  '*  the 
universe."  And  very  naturally  he  likened  the  things  per- 
ceptible by  the  external  senses  to  grass.  For  as  grass  is  the 
food  of  irrational  animals,  so  also  that  which  is  perceptible  by 
the  external  senses  is  assigned  to  the  irrational  portion  of  the 
Boul.  For  why,  when  he  has  previously  mentioned  "  the  green 
herb  of  the  field,**  does  he  add  olso  **  and  all  the  grass,*'  as  if 
grass  were  not  green  at  all?  But  the  truth  is,  that  by  the 
green  herb  of  the  field,  he  means  that  which  is  perceptible  by 
the  intellect  only,  the  budding  forth  of  the  mind.  But  gross 
means  that  which  is  perceptible  by  the  external  senses,  that 
being  likewise  the  produce  of  the  irrational  part  of  the  soul. 

**  For  God  did  not  rain  upon  the  earth,  and  man  did  not 
exist  to  cultivate  the  earth,'*  speaking  in  the  strictest  accor- 
dance with  natural  philosophy.  For  if  God  did  not  shed  the 
perceptions  of  things  subject  to  them,  like  rain  upon  the 
senses,  in  that  case  the  mind  too  would  not  labour  nor  employ 
itself  about  sensation.  For  he  himself  would  be  unable  to 
effect  anything  by  himself,  unless  he  were  to  pour  forth,  like 
rain  or  dew,  colours  upon  the  sight,  and  sounds  upon  the 
hearing,  and  flavour  on  the  tastes,  and  on  all  the  other  senses, 
the  things  proper  to  produce  the  requisite  effects.  But  when 
God  begins  to  rain  sensation  on  the  things  perceptible  by  the 
external  senses,  then  also  the  mind  is  perceived  to  act  like  the 
cultivator  of  fertile  soil.  But  the  idea  of  sensatioU|  which  he, 
speaking  figuratively,  has  called  the  earth,  is  in  no  need  of 
nourishment  But  the  nourishment  of  the  senses,  are  the 
particular  objects  perceptible  by  the  external  senses ;  and  these 
objects  are  bodies.    But  an  idea  is  a  thing  different  from  bodies. 

Before,  therefore,  tliere  existed  any  individual  compound 
substances,  God  did  not  rain  upon  that  idea  of  sensation  to  which 
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be  gave  the  name  of  the  eairth.  And  that  means  that  he  did  not 
farnish  it  with  auj  nourishment ;  for,  indeed,  it  had  altogether 
no  need  of  any  object  perceptible  by  the  external  senses 

But  when  Moses  sars,  '*  And  man  did  not  exist  to  cultivate 
the  earth/*  that  means  that  the  idea  of  intellect  did  not  labour 
upon  the  idea  of  the  sensations.  For  mj  intellect  and  joura 
work  up  the  sensations  by  means  of  thinss  pei*ceptible  by  the 
the  external  senses :  but  the  idea  of  mind  as  must  be  the  case 
while  there  is  no  individual  body  connected  with  it  does  not 
work  upon  the  idea  of  sensation.  For  if  it  did  so  work,  it 
would  of  course  work  by  means  of  objects,  perceptible  by  the 
external  senses.     But  there  is  no  such  object  in  ideas. 

XL  "  But  a  fountain  went  up  upbu  the  earth,  and  watered 
all  the  face  of  the  earth.'*  He  here  calls  the  mind  the  foun^ 
tain  of  the  earth,  and  the  sensations  he  calls  the  face  of  the 
earthi  because  there  is  the  most  suitable  place  hi  the  whole 
body  for  them,  with  reference  to  their  appropriate  energies, 
a  place  that  nature  which  foreknows  evel7thing,  has  assigned 
to  them.  And  the  mind  watent  the  sensations  like  a  fountain, 
Bending  appropriate  streams  over  each. 

See  now  how  all  the  powers  of  a  living  animal  depend  upon 
one  another  like  a  chain.  For  as  the  mind,  and  sensations, 
and  the  object  perceptible  by  the  external  sense  are  threo 
different  things,  the  middle  term  is  sensation ;  and  the  mind, 
and  the  object  perceptible  by  the  external  sense,  are  the  two 
extremes.  But  the  mind  is  unable  to  work ;  that  is  to  say, 
to  energize  according  to  sensation,  uiiless  God  rains  upon  and 
irrigates  the  object  perceptible  by  the  eitemal  senses,  nor  is 
there  any  advantage  from  the  object  perceptible  to  the  ex- 
ternal sense  when  watered,  utaless  the  mind,  like  a  fountain, 
extending  itself  as  fieur  as  the  sensation,  puts  it  in  motion  when 
it  is  quiety  and  leads  it  on  to  a  comprehension  of  the  subjects 
So  that  the  mind^  and  the  olject  perceptible  by  the  external 
sensea,  are  always  endeavouring  to  reciprocate  with  on^ 
another,  the  one  Uie  b^itig  subject  to  the  sensations  as  a  kind  of 
ihaterial  would  be,  and  the  mind  stilting  up  the  seiisations  to- 
wards the  external  otgectf  as  A  worktndti  would  do,  in  order  to 
create  an  appetite* '  ^oi^  ii^ivin^  ^imal  is  superior  to  thali 
which  is  not  k  living  animal  in  two  points,  imagination  and 
appetite.  Acoordihgly,  imagination  consists  in  we  abprosch 
of  the  external  ot^ect  striking  the  mitid  by  means  of  tne  sen* 
aations.    And  appetite  ia  the  brother  of  imagination,  according 
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to  the  intenBiva  power  of  the  mind,  wliich  the  Blind  keeps  on 
the  stretch,  bj  means  of  the  sensation,  and  so  touches  the  sub* 
ject  matter,  and  comes  over  to  it,  being  eager  to  arrire  at  and 
comprehend  it. 

XII.  **  And  God  orei^d  man,  taking  a  lump  of  day  from 
the  earth,  and  breathed  into  bis  iace  the  breath  of  life :  and 
man  became  a  living  soul.*'  The  races  of  men  are  twofold ; 
for  one  b  the  heavenly  num,  and  the  other  the  earthly  man* 
Now  the  heavenly  man,  as  being  born  in  the  image  of  Qod^ 
has  no  particination  in  any  corruptible  or .  earth-like  essence. 
But  the  earthly  man  is  made  of  (ogee  material,  which  ha  c»dls 
a  lump  of  clay,  Ou  which  account  he  says,  not  that  the 
heavenly  man  was  made,  bu^  that  he  was  iashioned  according 
to  the  image  of  Qod;  but  the  earthly  man  he  calls  a  thing 
made,  and  not  begotten  by  the  maker.  And  w®  must  consider 
that  the  man  who'  was  formed  of  earth,  means  |lie  mind  which 
is  to  be  infused  into  the  body,  but  which  has  Qot  yet  been  so 
infused.  And  this  miud  would  b^  really  earthly  iind  corrup« 
tible,  if  it  wefe  »ot  tt^at  Ood  bad  breath^  intp  ip  the  spirit  of 
genuine  life ;  for  then  it  **  ei^ists/'  mid  is  np  longer  made 
into  a  soul;  and  its  sou)  is.  not  ii^active*  mi  incapable  of 
proper  formation,  but  a  really  intellectual  apd  Uvipg  one. 
<*  For  man,**  says  Moses,  **  became  a  living  soul" 

XIII.  But  some  one  may  ask,  why  ,G<id  thought  ^^  earth* 
born  mind,  which  was  wholly  d^vpted  \9  4i9  body,  worthy  of 
divine  inspiration,  and  yet  did  np(  ^pat  th^'ono  made  aiter 
his  own  idea  and  imaflo  in  the  9ltm9  m^MWer, ,.  In  the  sopond 
place  he  may  ask,  wTiat  is  tl^e  meaning  of  the  expression 
V  breathed  into.'*  And  thirdlyi  why  lie  breathed  into  his  fiice : 
fourthly  also,  why,  since  he  knew  ^^o  pi^m^  pf  the  Spirit  when 
be  says,  **  And  Uie  Spirit  of  Go4  mpved  upon  the  £ace  of  the 
waters,'**  be  now  speaks  of  br^tatbi  and  not  of  the  Spirit 
Now  in  reply  to  the  first  question  wo  must  say  this  oup  thing ; 
God  being  very  munificent  gives  his  good  things  to  all  men, 
even  to  t£«e  who  are  not  perfect ;  inviting  them  to  a  partici- 
pation and  rivalry  in  virtue,  and  at  thp  same  time  displaying 
tus  abundant  riches,  and  showing  that  it  is  sufficient  for  those 
dso  who  will  not  bo  greatly  beneQted  by  it;  and  he  also 
snows  this  in  the  most  evident  m^^nner  possible  in  other  cases; 
i!ur  when  he  rains  on  the  sea,  and  when  he  raises  up  fountains 
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in  desert  places,  and  ^^atera  shallow  and  l^ugh  tod  tinprodae« 
live  land,  makinff  the  riTers  to  overflow  with  floods,  what  els4 
is  he  doing  hut  displaying  the  great  ahundance  of  his  riches 
and  of  his  goodness  ?  This  is  the  caase  whj  he  has  created 
no  soul  in  sucb  a  condition  as  to  he  whollj  harren  of  good, 
even  if  the  employgient  of  that  good  he  heyond  the  reach  k|[^^ 
some  people.  We  must  also  give  a  second  reason,  which  is 
this :  Moses  wished  to  rdpresetit  all  the  actions  of  the  Deity 
as  just— >therefore  a  man  who  had  not  had  a  real  life  breathed 
into  him,  but  Who  was  ignorant  of  virtue,  wheti  he  was  chas* 
tised  for  the  sins  which  he  had  committed  Would  say  thai  he 
was  punished  umustly^  in  that  it  rris  only  through  ignorance 
of  what  was  good  that  he  had  enred  liespecting  it ;  and  that  he 
was  to  blame  who  had  not  bi'eathed  any  proper  wisdom  into 
him ;  and  pethaps  he  will  even  tey»  that  he  has  absolutely 
committed  no  ofience  whatever ;  slnoe  some  people  affirm  that 
actions  done  involuntarily  and  in  ignorance  have .  not  the 
nature  of  offences. 

Now  the  expression  '*  breathed  into**  is  equivalent  to  "  in- 
spired,**  or  *'  gave  life  to"  things  inanimate :  for  let  us  take 
care  that  we  are  bever  filled  with  such  absurdity  as  to  think 
that  God  employs  the  organs  of  the  mouth  or  nostrils  for  the 
purpose  of  breathing  into  flnrthinci;  for  God  is  not  only  de- 
void of  peculiar  qualities,  but  b4  is  likewise  not  of  the  form  of 
man,  and  the  use  of  these  Words  shoWs  somO  more  secret  mys 
tety  of  nature ;  for  there  must  be  three  things,  that  Which 
breathes  in^  that  which  teoeives  what  is  breathed  in,  and  that 
which  is  breathed  in.  N6w  that  which  breathes  in  is  God» 
that  which  I'eceives  what  is  breathed  in  is  the  mind,  and  that 
which  is  breathed  in  is  the  spirit.  What  then  is  collected 
from  those  three  things  ?  A  union  of  the  three  takes  places 
throuflh  God  extebdiug  the  power,  which  proceeds  from  him- 
self tnrough  the  spuit,  whicn  is  the  middle  term,  as  far  as^ 
the  sulject.  Why  does  he  do  this,  except  that  we  may  thus 
derive  a  propel*  notion  of  him  ?  Since  how  could  the  soul  have 
perceivea  God  if  he  had  not  insjpired  it,  knd  touched  it  accord* 
mg  to  his  power  ?  '  For  human  intellect  would  not  have  ddred 
to  mount  up  to  such  a  height  as  to  lay  claim  to  the  nature  of 
God,  if  God  himself  had  not  drawn  it  up  to  himself,  as  far  as 
it  was  possible  for  the  mihd  of  man  to  be  drawn  up,  and  if  he 
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ha4  not  formed  it  According  to  those  .powers  which  can  be 
pomprehended. 

Ajid  Ood  breathed  into  inan*9  face  both  physically  and 
morally.  Physically,  when  he  placed  the  senses  in  the  face : 
and  this  portion  of  the  body  above  all  others  is  vivified  and 
inspired;  and  morally^  in  this  manner,  as  the  face  is  the 
dominant  portion  of  the  body,  so  also  is  the  mind  the  domi- 
nant portion  of  the  soul.  It  is  into  this  alone  that  God 
breathes ;  but  the  other  parts,  the  sensations,  the  power  of 
speech,  and  the  power  of  generation,  he  does  not  think  worthy 
of  his  breath,  for  they  are  inferior  in  power.  By  what  then 
were  these  subordinate  parts  inspired  ?  beyond  all  question  by 
the  mind ;  for  of  the  qualities  which  the  mind  has  received 
from  God,  it  gives  a  share  to  the  irrational  portion  of  the  soul, 
so  that  the  mind  is  vivified  by  God,  and  the  irrational  part  of 
the  soul  by  the  mind ;  for  the  mind  is  as  it  wero  a  god  to  tlie 
irrational  part  of  the  soul,  for  which  reason  Moses  did  not 
hesitate  to  call  it  **  the  god  of  Pharaoh.***  . 
.  For,  of  all  created  thinos  some  are  created  by  God,  and 
ihrouffh  him :  fome  pot  i94ee4  by  God,  but  yet  through  him  i 
and  the  Jbst  have  their  existence  both  by  him  and  through 
him. 

At  all  events  Moses  as  he  proceeds  says,  that  God  planted 
ft  paradise,  and  amona  the  best  things  as  made  both  by  God 
and  through  God,  i9  we  mind.  3ut  the  irrational  part  of  the 
^ul  was  made  indeed  by  God  but  not  throuffh  God,  but 
through  the  reasoning  power  which  bears  rule  and  sovereignty 
in  the  soul ;  and  Moses  has  used  the  word  **  breath,*'  not 
*' spirit,**  as  there  is  a  difference  between  the  two  words; 
for  spirit  is  conceived  of  according  to  strength,  and  intensity, 
and  power ;  but  breath  is  a  gentle  and  moderate  kind  of  breeze 
and  exhalation;  therefore  the  mind,  which  was  created  ia 
accordance  with  the  image  and  idea  of  God,  may  be  justly  said 
to  partake  in  his  spirit,  for  its  reasoning  has  strength:  but 
that  which  is  derived  from*  paatter  is  only  a  partaker  m  a  thin 
and  very  light  air,  being  as  it  were  a  sort  of  exhalation,  such 
as  arises  from  spices;  for  they,  although  they  be  preserved 
intact,  and  are  not  exjposed  to  fire  or  fumigation,  do  never- 
theless emit  a  certain  fragrance. 

*  Ezodu4Tii  1.  t    . 
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XIV.  *'  And-God  planted  a  paradise  in  Eden,  in  the  east  f 
juid  there  lie  placed  tne  man  whom  he  had  formed :  *'  *  for  he 
called  that  divine  and  heavenly  wisdom  by  mtijuy  names ;  and. 
he  made  it  manifest  that  it  had  many  appellations;  for  he 
called  it  the  beginning,  and  the  image,  ana  the  sight  of  God.^ 
And  now  he  exhibits  the  wisdom  which  is  conversant  about 
the  things  of  the  earth  (as  being  an  imitation  of  this  archetj-pal 
wisdom),  in  the  plantation  of  tLis  Paradise.     For  let  not  such 
impiety  ever  occupy  our  thoughts  as  for  us  to  suppose  that. 
God  cultivates  the  land  and  plants  paradises,  since  if  we  were' 
to  do  so,  we  should  be  presently  raising  the  question  of  why) 
he  does  so  :  for  it  could  not  be  that  he  might  provide  himself* 
with  pleasant  places  of  recreation  and  pastime,  or  with  amuse- r 
ment.     Let  not  such  fabulous  nonsense  ever  enter  our  minds  ;•. 
for  even  the  whole  world  would  not  be  a  worthy  place  oi*  habi-* 
tation  for  God,  since  he  is  a  place  to  himself,  and  he  himself 
is  full  of  himself,  and  he  himself  is  sufficient  for  him^lf,. 
filling  up  and  surrounding  everything  else  which  is  deficient, 
iu  any  respect,  or  deserted,  or  empty ;  but  he  himself  is  Surv 
rounded  by  nothing  else,  as  being  himself  one  and  the  universe,  i 

God  ^erefore  sows  and  implants  terrestrial  virtue  in  the 
human  race,  being  an  imitation  and  representation  of  the! 
heavenly  virtue.  For,  pitying  our  race,  and  seeing  that  it  is: 
exposed  to  abundant  and  innumerable  evils,  he  firmly  planted . 
terrestrial  virtue  as  an  assistant  against  and  warder-on  of  the: 
diseases  of  the  soul ;  being,  as  I  have  said  before,  an  imitation 
of  the  heavenly  and  arcnetypal  wisdom  which  he  calls  by. 
various  names. 

Now  virtue  is  called  a  paradise  metaphorically,  and  the  ap-i 
propriate  place  for  the  paradise  is  Eden;   and  tliis  means, 
luxury :  and  the  most  appropriate  field  for  virtue  is  peace,  and 
ease,'  and  joy:  in  which  real    luxury  especially    consists.. 
Moreover,  the  plantation  of  this  paradise  is  represented  in  the 
east ;  for  right  reason  never  sets,  and  is  never  extinguished, 
but  it  is  its  nature  to  be  always  rising.     And  as   I  imagine, 
the  rising  sun  fills  the  darkness  of  the  air  with  light,  so  also 
does  virtue  when  it  has  arisen  in  the  soul,  irmdiate  its  mist 
and  dissipate  the  dense  darkness.    "  And  there,*'  says  Moses,  • 
"  he  placed  the  man  whom  he  had  formed :"  for  God  being 
good,  and  having  formed  our  race  for  virtue,  as  his  work  whica 

*  Gcaatift  IL  8. 
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v«s  moAt  akin  to  himself,  places  the  mind  in  ?irtue,  evidcntlj 
in  order  that  it,  like  a  good  husband,  may  cultivate  apd 
attend  to  nothing  else  except  virtue. 

XV.  And  some  one  may  ask  here,  why,  since  it  is  a  pious 
action  to  imitate  the  works  of  God,  it  is  forbidden  tp  me  to 
plant  a  grove  near  the  altar,  and  yet  God  plants  a  paradise  ? 
For  Moses  says,  *'  You  shall  not  plant  a  grove  for  yourself ; 
you  shall  not  make  for  yourself  any  tree  which  is  near  the 
altar  of  the  Lord  your  God/'*  What  then  are  we  to  say  ? 
That  it  is  right  for  God  to  plant  and  to  build  up  the  virtues  in 
the  soul.  But  the  selfish  and  atheistical  mind,  thinkina  itself 
equal  with  God  while  it  appears  to  be  doing  sometlnng,  is 
found  in  reality  to  be  rather  suffering.  And  though  God  sows 
and  plants  good  things  in  the  soul,  the  mind  which  says,  **  I 
plant,"  is  acting  impiously.  You  shall  not  plant  therefore 
where  God  is  planting :  but  if,  0  mind,  you  &.  plants  in  the 
soul,  take  care  to  plant  only  such  trees  as  bear  fruit,  and  not 
a  ffrove  ;  for  in  a  grove  there  are  trees  of  a  character  to  bear 
euTtivatiou,  and  also  wild  trees.  But  to  plant  vice,  which  is 
miproductive  in  the  soul,  along  with  cultivated  and  fertile 
virtue,  is  the  act  of  a  double-natured  and  confused  leprosy.  If, 
however,  you  bring  into  the  same  place  things  which  ought  not 
to  be  mingled  together,  you  must  separate  and  diigoin  them 
from  the  pure  and  incorrupt  nature  which  is  accustomed  to 
make  blameless  offerings  to  God ;  and  this  is  his  altar ;  for  it 
is  inconsistent  with  this  to  say  that  there  is  any  such  thing  as 
a  work  of  tlie  soul,  when  all  things  are  referred  to  God,  and 
to  mingle  barren  things  with  tlwse  which  are  productive  ;  for 
this  would  he  faulty  :  but  they  are  blameless  things  which  are 
offered  to  God.  If  therefore  you  transgress  any  one  of  these 
laws,  0  soul!  you  will  be  iiguring  yourself,  not  God.  On 
this  account  God  says,  **  You  shall  not  plant  for  yourself  :**  for 
no  one  works  for  God,  and  especially  what  is  evil  does  not 
And  again,  Moses  adds:  "You  shall  not  make  for  yourself.'* 
And  in  another  place  be  says,  '*  You  shall  nut  make  godo  of 
silver  with  me,  and  you  shall  not  make  gods  of  gold 
for  yourselves.*'  For  he  who  conceives  either  that  God  has 
any  distinctive  quality,  or  that  he  is  not  one,  or  that  he  is 
not  uncreated  and  imperishable,  or  that  he  is  not  unchange- 
able, injures  himself  and  not  God.     **  For  you  shall  not  make 
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tVem  for  youraeWes/*  is  what  he  says.  For  we  most  conceive 
that  Ood  18  free  from  distinctive  qualities,  and  imperishable 
and  anchangeable ;  and  he  who  does  not  oonceiTO  thus  of  him 
is  filling  his  own  soul  with  false  and  atheistical  opinions.  Do 
you  not  see  thatr— even  though  Ood  were  to  conduct  uS  to  virtue, 
and  though  when  we  had  been  thus  conducted  we  were  to  plant 
no  tree  which  was  barren,  but  only  such  as  produce  fruit,  he 
would  still  command  us  to  purify  its  impurity,  that  is  to  say, 
the  appearing  to  plant  For  he  here  orders  us  to  cut  away 
vain  opinions;  and  vain  opinions  are  a  thing  impure  by 
nature. 

XVI.  *' And  the  man  whom  he  had  formed,**  Moses  says, 
"God  placed  in  the  Paradise,***  for  the  present  only  Who, 
then,  is  he  in  reference  to  whom  he  subsequently  says  that 
"The  Lord  God  took  the  man  whom  he  had  formed,  and 
placed  him  in  the  Paradise  to  cultivate  it  and  to  guard  ]t.*'t 
Must  not  this  man  who  was  created  according  to  the  image 
and  idea  of  God  have  been  a  differeut  man  from  the  other,  so 
tliat  two  men  must  have  been  introduced  into  the  Paradise 
together,  the  one  a  Ciustitious  man,  and  the  other  modelled 
after  the  image  of  God  ?  Therefore,  the  nian  modelled  after 
the  idea  of  God,  is  perceived  not  only  amid  the  planting  of 
the  virtues,  but,  besides  this,  he  is  their  cultivator  and 
guardian ;  that  is  to  say,  he  is  mindful  of  the  things  which  he 
has  heard  and  practised.  But  the  man  who  is  factitious, 
neither  cultivates  the  virtues,  nor  guards  them,  but  is  only 
introduced  into  opinions  by  the  abundant  liberality  of  God, 
being  on  ,the  point  of  immediately  becoming  an  exile  from 
virtue.  Therefore,  he  calls  that  man  whom  he  only  places  in 
Paradise;  factitious ;  but  him  whom  he  appoints  to  be  its  culti- 
vator and  guardian  he  calls  not  factitious,  but "  the  man  whom 
he  had  made."  And  him  he  takipis,  but  the  other  he  casts  out. 
And  him  whom  he  takes  he  thinks  worthy  of  three  things,  of 
which  goodness  of  nature  especially  consists :  namely,  expert- 
ness,  perseverance,  and  memory.  Now,  expertness  is  his 
position  in  Paradise ;  memory  is  the  guarding  and  preservation 
of  holy  opinions ;  perseverance  is  the  effecting  of  wliat  is  good, 
the  performance  of  virtuous  actions.  But  the  factitious  mind 
neither  remembers  what  is  good,  nor  does  it,  but  is  only 
expert,  and  nothing  more ;  on  which  account,  after  it  has  been 
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placed  in  Paradise,  in  a  short  time  aftei*ward8  it  runs  awaj, 
and  is  cast  out 

XVII.  *'  And  Ood  caused  to  rise  out  of  the  earth  every 
tree  which  is  pleasant  to  the  sight  and  good  for  food,  and  the 
tree  of  life  he  raised  in  the  middle  of  the  Paradise,  and  also  the 
tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.**  He  here  gives  a 
sketch  of  the  trees  of  virtue  which  he  plants  in  the  soul.  And 
these  are  the  particular  virtues,  and  the  energies  in  accordance 
with  them,  and  the  good  and  successful  actions,  and  the  things 
which  by  the  philosophers  are  called  fitting ;  these  are  the 
plants  of  the  Paradise.  Nevertheless,  he  describes  the  charac- 
teristics of  these  same  trees,  showing  that  that  which  is  desira- 
ble to  be  beheld  is  likewise  most  excellent  to  be  eigoyed. 
For  of  the  arts  some  are  theoretical  and  not  practical,  such  as 
geometry  and  astronomy.  Some',  again,  are  practical  and  not 
theoretical,  such  as  the  art  of  the  architect,  of  the  smith,  and 
all  those  which  are  called  mechanical  arts.  But  virtue  is  both 
theoretical  and  practical ;  for  it  takes  in  theorv,  since  the  road 
which  leads  to  it  is  philosophy  in  three  of  its  parts— the 
reasoning,  and  the  moral,  and  the  physical  part  It  also 
includes  action ;  for  virtue  is  art  conversant  about  the  whole 
of  life ;  and  in  life  all  actions  are  exhibited.  Still,  although  it 
takes  tin  both  theoiy  and  practice,  nevertheless  it  is  most 
excellent  in  each  particular.  For  the  theory  of  virtue  is 
thoroughly  excellent,  and  its  practice  and  observation  is  a 
worthy  object  to  contend  for.  On  which  account  Moses  says 
that  the  tree  was  pleasant  to  the  sight,  which  is  a  symbol  of 
theoretical  excellence ;  and  likewise  good  for  food,  which  b  a 
token  of  useful  and  practical  good. 

XVIII.  But  the  tree  of  life  is  that  most  general  virtue  which 
some  people  call  goodness ;  from  which  the  particular  virtues 
are  derived,  and  of  which  they  are  composed.  And  it  is  on 
this  account  that  it  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  Paradise;  having 
the  most  comprehensive  place  of  all,  in  order  that,  like  a  king,  it 
may  be  tfuarded  by  the  trees  on  each  side  of  it  But  some  say 
that  it  IS  the  heart  that  is  meant  by  the  tree  of  life ;  since 
that  is  the  cause  of  life,  and  since  that  baa  its  position  in  the 
middle  of  the  body,  as  being,  according  to  them,  the  dominant 
part  of  the  body.  But  these  men  ought  to  be  made  aware 
that  they  are  expounding  a  doctrine  which  has  more  reference 
to  medical  than  to  natural  science.     But  we,  as  has  been  said 
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before,  affirm  that  by  the  tree  of  life  is  meant  the  most  genera, 
▼irttie.  And  of  this  tree  Moses  expressly  says,  that  it  is  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  paradise  ;  bnt  as  to  the  other  tree,  that 
namely  of  the  knowledge  of  ffood  and  evil,  he  has  not  specified 
whether  it  is  within  or  ontside  of  the  Paradise ;  but  after  he  has 
used  the  foUowina  expression,  '*  and  the  tree  of  the  knowledge 
of  good  and  eril,'  h^  says  no  more,  not  mentioning  where  it  is 
placed,  in  order  that  any  one  who  is  uninitiated  in  die  principles 
of  natural  philosophy,  may  not  be  made  to  mar?el  at  nis  know- 
ledge. 

What  then  must  we  say?  That  this  tree  is  both  in  the 
Paradise  and  also  out  of  it.  As  to  its  essence,  indeed,  in  it ;  but  as 
to  its  power,  out  of  it  How  so?  The  dominant  portion  of  us  is 
capable  of  receiving  everything,  and  resembles  wax,  which  is 
capable  of  receiving  every  impression,  whether  good  or  bad. 
In  reference  to  which  facU  that  supplanter  Jacob  makes  a 
confession  where  he  says,  "all  these  things  were  made  for 
me."*  For  the  unspeakable  formations  and  impressions  of  all 
the  things  in  the  universe,  are  all  borne  forward  into,  and 
comprehended  by  the  soul,  which  is  only  one.  When,  there- 
fore that  receives  the  impression  of  perfect  virtue,  it  has  become 
the  tree  of  life ;  but  when  it  has  received  the  impression  of 
vice,  it  has  then  become  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil,  and  vice  and  all  evil  have  been  banished  from  the  diyine 
company.  Therefore  the  dominant  power  which  has  received 
it  is  in  the  Paradise  according  to  its  essence ;  for  there  is  in  it 
that  characteristio  of  virtue,  which  is  akin  to  the  Paradise. 
But  again,  according  to  its  power  it  is  not  in  it,  because  the 
form  of  virtue  is  inconsistent  with  the  divine  operations  {  and 
what  I  here  say,  any  one  may  understand  in  this  manner.  At 
this  moment,  the  dominant  part  is  in  my  body,  according  to 
its  essence,  but  according  to  its  power  it  is  in  Italy,  or  Sicily, 
when  it  applies  its  consideration  to  those  countries,  and  in 
heaven  when  it  is  contemplating  the  heaven.  On  which 
principle  it  often  happens  that  some  persons  who  are  in  pro- 
fane places,  acoordinff  to  their  essence,  are  in  the  most  sacred 
places,  thinldng  of  uiose  things  which  relate  to  virtue.  And 
agam,  others  mo  are  in  the  temples  of  the  gods,  are  profane 
in  their  minds,  from  the  fact  of  their  minds  receiving  a  chanae 
for  the  worse,  and  evil  impressions ;  so  that  vice  is  neither  in 
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the  Paradise,  nor  not  in  it.  For  it  is  possible  that  it  may  be 
ill  it  according  to  its  essence,  but  it  is  not  possible  that  it 
should  be  acconling  to  its  power. 

XIX.  **  And  a  river  goes  forth  out  of  Eden  to  water  the 
Paradise.  From  thence  it  is  separated  into  four  heads :  the 
name  of  the  one  is  Pheison.  That  is  the  one  which  encircles 
the  whole  land  of  Evilat  There  is  the  country  where  there 
is  gold,  and  the  gold  of  that  land  is  good.  There  also  are  the  car- 
buncle and  the  sapphire  stone.  And  the  name  of  the  second 
river  is  Gihon ;  this  is  that  which  encircles  the  whole  laud  of 
Ethiopia.  And  the  third  river  is  the  Tigris.  This  is  the  river 
which  flows  in  front  of  the  Assyrians.  And  the  fourth  river  is 
the  Euphrates.*'*  In  these  words  Moses  intends  to  sketch 
out  the  particular  virtues.  And  they  also  are  four  in  number, 
prudence,  temperance,  courage,  and  justice.  Now  the  greatest 
river  from  which  the  four  branches  flow  off,  is  generic  virtue, 
which  we  have  already  called  goodness ;  and  the  four  branches 
are  the  same  number  of  virtues.  Generic  virtue,  therefore, 
derives  its  beginning  from  Bden,  which  is  the  wisdom  of  God  * 
wliich  r^oices  aud  exults,  and  triumphs,  being  delighted  at 
and  honoured  on  account  of  nothing  else,  except  its  Father, 
God.  And  the  four  particular  virtues,  are  branches  firom  the 
generic  virtue,  which  Uke  a  river  waters  all  the  good  actions  of 
each,  with  an  abundant  stream  of  benefits. 

Let  us  examine  the  expressions  of  the  writer:  "  A  river," 
says  he,  **ffoes  forth  out  of  Eden,  to  vrater  the  Paradise.** 
This  river  is  generic  goodness ;  and  this  issues  forth  out  of 
the  Eden  of  the  vrisdom  of  God,  and  that  is  the  word  of  God. 
For  it  is  according  to  the  word  of  God,  that  generic  virtue  was 
created.  And  generic  virtue  waters  the  Paradise  :  that  is  to 
say,  it  waters  the  particular  virtues.  But  it  does  not  derive  its 
beginnings  from  any  principle  of  locality,  but  from  a  principle 
of  pre-eminence.  For  each  of  the  virtues  is  really  and  truly  a 
ruler  and  a  queen.  And  the  expression,  '*  is  separated,"  is 
equivalent  to  "  is  marked  off  by  fixed  boundaries  ;  since  wis- 
dom appoints  them  settled  limits  with  reference  to  what  is  to 
be  done.  Courage  with  respect  to  what  is  to  be  endured ; 
temperance  Mrith  reference  to  what  is  to  be  chosen ;  and  justice 

respect  of  what  is  to  be  distributed. 

"Xi'^The  name  of  one  river  is  Pheison.    This  is  that 
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river  which  encircles  all  the  land  of  Eyilat ;  there  is  the  <k)nntry 
where  there  is  gold.  And  the  gold  of  that  land  is  good  t  there 
also  are  the  carbuncle  and  the  sapphire  stone."  One  of  the 
four  virtues  is  prudence,  which  Moses  here  calls  Pheison : 
because  the  soul  abstains*  from,  and  guards  against,  acts  .of 
iniquitj.  And  it  meanders  in  a  circle,  and  flows  all  round  the 
land  of  Evilat ;  that  is  to  say,  it  preserves  a  mild,  and  gentle, 
and  favourable  constitution.  And  as  of  all  fusible  essences, 
the  most  excellent  and  the  most  illustrious  is  gold,  so  also  the 
virtue  of  the  soul  which  enjoys  the  highest  reputation,  is 
prudence.  And  when  he  uses  the  expression,  **  that  is  the 
country  where  there  is  gold,**  h^  is  not  speaking  geogmphically, 
that  is,  where  gold  exists,  but  that  is  the  country  in  which  that 
valuable  possession  exists,  brilliant  as  gold,  tried  in  the  fire, 
aud  valuM>le,  namely,  prudence.  And  this  is  confessed  to  be 
the  most  valuable  possession  of  Ood. 

But  with  reference  to  the  geographical  position  of  rirtue, 
there  are  two  personages,  each  invested  with  distinctive 
qualities.  One,  the  being  who  has  prudence,  the  other,  the 
being  who  exerts  it ;  and  these  he  likens  to  the  carbuncle  and 
the  emerald. 

XXI,  *'  And  the  name  of  the  second  river  is  Gihon.  This 
is  that  which  encircles  all  the  land  of  Ethiopia."  Under  the 
symbol  of  this  river  courage  is  intended.  For  the  name  of 
Gihon  being  interpreted  medns  chest,  or  an  animal  which 
attacks  with  its  horns ;  each  of  which  interpretations  is  em- 
blematical of  courage.  For  courage  has  its  abode  about  the 
chest,  where  also  is  the  seat  of  the  heart,  and  where  man  is 
prepared  to  defend  himself.  For  courage  is  the  knowledge  of 
what  is  to  be  withstood,  and  of  what  is  not  to  be  withstood, 
and  of  what  is  indifferent.  And  it  encircles  and  surrounds 
Ethiopia,  making  demonstrations  of  war  against  it ;  and  the 
name  of  Ethiopia,  being  interpreted,  means  humiliation.  And 
cowardice  is  a  humiliating  thing ;  but  courage  is  adverse  to 
humiliation  and  to  cowardice. 

*'  And  the  third  river  is  the  Tigris ;  this  is  that  which  flows 
in  front  of  Assyria."  The  third  virtue  is  temperance,  which 
resolutely  opposes  that  kind  of  pleasure  which  appears  to  be 
the  directress  of  human  infirmity.  For  the  translation  of  the 
name  Assyrians  in  the  Greek  tongue  is  lutfuvovn;,  (directors) 
*  ^i^MV,  f^om  ^l^o/iai,  to  ipttre^  or  abttain  from. 
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And  he  has  likened  desire  to  a  tiger,  which  is  the  most  un 
tameable  of  beasts ;  it  being  desire  about  which  temperan  se  is 
conversant 

XXII.  It  is  worth  while  therefore  to  raise  the  qoestion  why 
courage  has  been  spoken  of  as  the  second  virtue,  and  tempe- 
rance as  the  third,  and  prudence  as  the  first ;  and  whj  Moses 
has  not  also  explained  the  course  of  action  of  the  other  yirtues. 
Now  we  must  understand  that  our  soul  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  and  that  it  has  one  portion  which  is  conversant  about 
reason ;  another  which  is  subject  to  passion ;  and  another 
which  is  that  in  which  the  desires  are  conceived.  And  we 
find  that  the  proper  place  and  abode  of  the  reasoning  part  of 
the  soul,  is  the  head ;  of  the  passionate  part,  the  chest ;  and  of 
the  part  in  which  the  desires  are  conceived,  the  stomach. 
And  we  find  that  appropriate  virtues  are  adapted  to  each  of 
these  parts.  To  the  rational  part,  prudence  ;  in  it  is  the  office 
of  reason,  to  have  a  knowledge  of  what  one  might,  and  of  what 
one  ought  not  to  do,  And  the  virtue  of  the  passionate  part  of 
the  soul  is  courage :  and  of  the  appetitive  part,  temperance. 
For  it  is  through  temperance  that  we  remedy  and  cure  the 
appetites.  For  as  the  head  is  the  principal  and  uppermost 
part  of  the  animal,  and  the  chest  the  next  highest,  and  the 
liver  the  third,  in  point  both  of  importance  and  of  position ;  so 
in  the  soul  again,  the  firat  is  the  rational  part,  the  second 
the  passionate  part,  and  the  third  the  appetitive  part.  In  the 
same  way  again  of  the  virtues ;  the  first  is  that  which  is  con- 
versant about  the  firat  portion  of  the  soul,  which  is  the  reason- 
ing portion,  and  which  at  the  same  time  has  its  abode  in  the 
head  of  the  body ;  in  short  it  is  prudence.  And  the  second 
of  the  virtues  is  courage,  because  it  is  conversant  about  the 
second  portion  of  the  soul,  namely,  about  passion,  and  has  its 
abode  in  the  second  portion  of  the  body,  namely,  in  the  chest. 
And  the  third  virtue  is  temperance,  which  is  placed  in  the 
stomach  wliich  is  the  third  portion  of  the  body,  and  it 
is  conversant  about  the  appetitive  part,  which  has  been 
allotted  the  third  part  of  the  soul,  as  being  its  subject 
matter. 

XXIII.  "  And  the  fourth  river,*  continues  Moses,  **  is  the 
river  Euphrates."  And  this  name  Euphrates  means  fertility  ; 
and  symbolically  taken,  it  is  the  fourth  virtue,  namely,  justice, 
which  is  most  truly  a  productive  virtue,  and  one  which  gladdens 
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the  intellect  When  therefore  does  this  happen  ?  When  the 
the  three  parts  of  the  soul  are  all  in  harmony  with  one  another ; 
and  harmony  among  them  is  in  reality  the  predominance  of 
the  most  important ;  as  for  instance,  when  the  two  inferior 
parts,  the  passionate  and  the  appetitive  part  are  disposed  to 
yield  to  the  superior  part,  then  justice  exists.  For  it  is  just 
that  the  better  portion  should  rule  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places, 
and  that  the  inferior  part  should  be  ruled.  Now  the  rational 
part  is  the  better  part  and  the  appetitive  and  the  passionate 
parts  are  the  inferior  ones.  But  wnen,  on  the  oontrary,  passion 
and  appetite  get  riotous  and  disobey  the  reins,  and  by  the 
violence  of  their  impetuosity  throw  off  and  disregard  the  cha 
rioteer,  that  is  to  say  reason,  and  when  each  of  these  passions 
get  hold  of  the  reins  themselves,  then  there  is  injustice  •  For 
it  is  inevitable,  that  throuffh  any  ignorance  or  vice  of  the  cha- 
rioteer, the  chariot  must  be  borne  down  over  precipices,  and 
must  fitll  into  the  abyss ;  just  as  it  must  be  saved  when  the 
charioteer  is  endowed  with  skill  and  virtue. 

XXIV.  Again,  let  us  look  at  the  subject  in  this  way  also. 
Pheison,  being  interpreted,  is  the  change  of  the  mouth ;  and 
Evilat  means  bringing  forth,  and  bv  these  two  names  prudence 
is  signified.  For  people  in  general  think  a  man  prudent  who 
is  an  inventor  of  sophistical  expressions,  and  clever  at  explain- 
ing that  which  he  has  conceived  in  the  mind.  But  Moses 
considered  such  an  one  a  man  fond  of  words,  but  by  no  means 
a  prudent  man.  For  in  the  changing  of  the  mouth,  that  is  to 
say  of  the  power  of  speaking  and  explaining  one's  ideas,  pru- 
dence is  seen«  And  prudence  is  not  a  certain  degree  of  acute- 
ness  in  speech,  but  ability  which  is  beheld  in  deeds  and  in  serious 
actions.  And  prudence  surrounds  Evilat  which  is  in  travail, 
as  it  were  with  a  wall,  in  order  to  besiege  it  and  destroy  it 
And  **  bringing  forth,**  is  an  especially  appropriate  name  for 
folly,  because  ue  foolish  mind,  being  alwa^  desirous  of  what 
is  unattainable,  is  at  all  times  in  travail  When  it  is  desirous 
of  money  it  is  in  labour,  abo  when  it  thirsts  for  glory,  or  when 
it  is  covetous  of  pleasure,  or  of  anv  thing  else.  But  thoush 
always  in  labour,  it  never  brings  forth.  For  the  soul  of  the 
worthless  maii  is  not  calculated  by  nature  to  bring  any  thing 
to  perfection  which  is  likely  to  live.  But  eveiy  thing  which  it 
appears  to  bring  forth  is  found  to  t>e  abortive  and  immature. 
**  Eating  up  the  half  of  its  flesh,  and  being  like  a  death  of  the 
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soul."*  On  which  account  that  holy  word  Aaron  entreats  the 
pious  Moses,  who  was  beloved  by  Qod,  to  heal  the  leprosy  of 
Miriam,  in  order  that  her  soul  might  not  be  occupied  in  the 
labour  of  bringing  forth  evil  things.  And  in  consequence  he 
says :  **  Let  her  not  become  like  unto  death,  as  an  abortion 
proceeding  out  of  the  womb  of  her  mother,  and  let  her  not 
devour  the  half  of  her  own  flesh."  t 

XXV.  **  That,"  says  Moses,  **  is  the  country,  where  there 
is  gold."  He  does  not  say  that  that  is  the  only  place  where 
there  is  gold,  but  simply  that  is  the  country  where  there  is 
gold.  For  prudence  which  he  likened  to  gold,  being  of  a 
nature  free  from  deceit,  and  pure,  and  tried  in  the  fire,  and 
thoroughly  tested,  and  honourable,  exists  there  in  the  wisdom 
of  God.  And  being  there,  it  is  not  a  possession  of  wisdom, 
but  something  belonging  to  the  Gh>d  who  is  its  creator  and 
owner,  whose  work  and  possession  this  wisdom  likewise  is. 
**  And  the  gold  of  that  land  is  good."  Is  there,  then,  any  other 
gold  which  is  not  good  ?  Beyond  all  doubt ;  for  the  nature  of 
prudence  is  twofold,  there  being  one  prudence  general,  and 
another  particular.  Therefore,  the  prudence  that  is  in  me, 
being  particular  prudence,  is  not  good ;  for  when  I  perish  that 
also  will  perish  together  with  me;  but  general  or  universal 
prudence,  the  abode  of  which  is  the  wisdom  of  God  and  the 
house  of  God,  is  good  ;  for  it  is  imperishable  itself,  and  dwells 
in  an  imperishable  habitation. 

XXVI.  **  There  also  is  the  carbuncle  and  the  emerald." 
The  two  beings  endowed  with  distinctive  qualities,  the  prudent 
man  and  the  man  who  acts  pnidently,  differ  from  one  another ; 
one  of  them  existing  according  to  prudence,  and  the  other 
acting  wisely  according  to  the  rules  of  wisdom.  For  it  is  on 
account  of  these  two  beings  thus  endowed  with  distinctive 
qualities  God  implanted  prudence  and  virtue  in  the  earth-bom 
man.  For  what  would  have  been  the  use  of  it,  if  there  had 
been  no  reasoning  powers  in  existence  to  receive  it,  and  to 
give  impressions  of  its  form  ?  So  that  virtue  is  very  properly 
conjoined  with  prudence,  and  the  prudent  man  is  rightly  joined 
with  him  who  displays  prudence  in  his  actions ;  the  two  being 
like  two  precious  stones.  And  may  not  they  be  Judah  and 
Issachar  ?  For  the  man  who  puts  in  practice  the  prudence  of 
God  confesses  himself  to  be  bound  to  feel  gratitude,  and  to 

•  Humben  xiL  12.  f  Numbers  xii.  18. 
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feel  it  towards  him  who  has  given  him  what  is  good  without 
grudging ;  and  he  also  does  honourahle  and  Tirtuous  actions. 
Ac(X)rdinglj  Jadah  is  thd  sjmhol  of  a  man  who  makes  this 
confession  "  in  respect  of  whom  Leah  ceased  from  child-hear- 
ing/'* But  Issachar  is  the  symhol  of  the  man  who  does  good 
actions, "  For  he  pot  forth  f  his  shoulder  to  labour  and  became 
a  man  tilling  the  earth/*  With  respect  to  whom  Hoses  says, 
hire  is  in  his  soul  after  he  has  been  sown  and  planted,  so  that 
his  labour  is  not  imperfect,  but  is  rather  crowned  and  honoured 
with  a  reward  by  Ood. 

And  that  he  is  making  mention  of  these  things,  he  shows 
when  speaking  on  other  subjects;  when  describing  the 
garment,  which  reached  to  the  feet  he  says,  '*  And  thou  shalt 
weave  in  it  sets  of  stones  in  four  rows.  The  row  of  stones 
shall  be  the  sardine  stone,  the  topaz,  and  the  emerald  are 
the  first  row.**  Reuben,  Simeon,  and  Levi  are  here  meant. 
"  And  the  second  row,**  he  says,  '*  are  the  carbuncle  and  the 
sapphire. **|  And  the  sapphire  is  the  same  as  the  green  stone. 
And  in  the  carbuncle  was  inscribed  the  name  of  Judah,  for  he  was 
the  fourth  son :  and  in  the  sapphire  the  name  of  Issachar.  Why 
then  as  he  had  called  the  sapphire  the  green  stone,  did  he  not  also 
speak  of  the  red  stone  ?  Because  Judah,  as  the  type  of  a 
disposition  inclined  to  confession,  is  ti  being  immaterial  and 
incorporeal.  For  the  very  liame  of  confession  {IBofAoXAy^o'ttig) 
shows  that  it  is  a  thing  external  to  {iKrhi)  himself.  For  when 
the  mind  is  beside  itself,  And  bears  itself  upwards  to  Ood, 
as  the  laughter  of  Isaac  did,  theii  it  makes  t  confession  to  him 
who  alone  has  a  real  being.  But  As  lon^  as  it  considers  itself 
as  the  cause  of  something,  it  id  a  long  way  from  yielding  to 
Ood,  and  confessing  to  him.  For  this  very  act  of  confessing 
ought  to  be  considered  as  beinff  the  work  not  of  the  soul,  but 
of  Ood  who  teaches  it  this  feehn^  of  gratitude.  Accordingly 
Judah,  who  practises  confession,  is  an  immaterial  being. 

But  Issachar  who  came  forth  out  of  labour  is  in  need  of 
corporeal  matter ;  since  if  it  were  otherwise  how  could  a  stu- 
dious man  read  without  his  eyes  ?  And  how  could  any  one 
hear  words  exhorting  him  to  any  cause,  if  he  were  not  endowed 
with  hearing  ?  And  how  could  he  obtain  meat  and  drink 
without  a  belly,  and  without  a  wonder  working  art  exercised 
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towards  it?    And  it  is  on  this  account  that  he  was  likened  to 
a  precious  stone. 

Moreover  the  colours  of  the  two  are  different  For  the  colour 
of  a  coal  when  on  fire  is  akin  to  that  of  the  man  who  is  inclined 
to  confession :  for  he  is  inflamed  hj  gratitude  to  Ood,  and  he 
is  intoxicated  with  a  certain  sober  intoxication :  but  the  colour 
of  the  green  stone  is  more  appropriate  to  the  man  who  is  still 
labouring :  for  those  who  are  devoted  to  constant  labour  are 
pale  on  account  of  the  wearing  nature  of  toil,  and  also  bj 
reason  of  their  fear  that  perhaps  tbej  may  not  attain  to  such 
an  end  of  their  wish  as  is  desired  in  their  prayers. 

XXVII.  And  it  is  worth  while  to  raise  the  Question  why 
the  two  rivers  the  Pheison  and  the  Qihon  encircle  certain 
countries,  the  one  surrounding  Evilat,  and  the  other  Ethiopia, 
while  neither  of  the  other  rivers  is  represented  as  encompasing 
any  country.  The  Tigris  is  indeed  said  to  flow  in  front  of  the 
land  of  the  Assyrians,  but  the  Euphrates  is  not  mentioned  in 
connection  with  any  country  whatever.  And  yet  in  real  truth 
the  Euphrates  does  both  encircle  some  countries,  and  has 
several  also  in  front  of  it  But  the  truth  is  that  the  sacred 
writer  is  here  speaking  not  of  the  river,  but  of  the  correction 
of  manners.  It  is  necessary  therefore  to  say  that  prudence 
and  courage  are  able  to  raise  a  wall  and  ft  circle  of  fortification 
against  the  opposite  evils,  folly,  and  cowardice ;  and  to  take 
them  captives :  for  both  of  them  are  powerless  and  easy  to  be 
taken.  For  the  foolish  man  is  easily  to  be  defeated  by  the 
prudent  one ;  and  the  coward  falls  before  the  valiant  man.  But 
temperance  is  unable  to  surround  appetite  and  pleasure ;  for 
they  are  formidable  adversaries  and  hard  to  be  subdued.  Do 
you  not  see  that  even  the  most  temperate  men  are  compelled 
by  the  necessities  of  their  mortal  body  to  seek  meat  and  drink ; 
and  it  is  in  those  things  that  the  pleasures  of  the  belly  have  their 
existence.  We  must  be  content  therefore  to  oppose  and  con- 
tend  with  the  genus  appetite.  And  it  is  on  this  account  that 
the  river  Tigris  is  represented  as  flowing  in  front  of  the 
Assyrians,  that  is  to  say  temperance  is  in  front  of  or  arrayed 
against  pleasure. 

But  justice,  according  to  which  the  river  Euphrates  is 
represented,  neither  besieges  any  one,  nor  draws  lines  of 
circumvallation  round  any  one,  nor  opposes  any  one ; — ^why 
so  ?    Because  justice  is  couversant  about  the  distribution  of 
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things  according  to  merit,  and  does  not  take  the  part  either 
of  accuser  or  of  defendant,  but  acts  as  a  judge.  As  therefore 
a  judge  does  not  desire  beforehand  to  defeat  anj  one,  nor  to 
oppose  and  make  war  upon  any  one ;  but  delivers  his  own 
opinion  and  judges,  deciding  for  the  right,  so  also  justice,  not 
being  the  adversary  of  any  one,  distributes  its  due  to  every 
thing. 

XXVIII.  **  And  the  Lord  God  took  the  man  whom  he  had 
made  and  placed  him  in  the  Paradise,  to  cultivate  and  to  guard 
it"  The  man  whom  God  made  differs  from  the  factitious  man, 
as  I  have  said  before.  For  the  factitious  mind  is  somewhat 
earthly ;  but  the  created  mind  is  purer  and  more  immaterial, 
having  no  participation  in  any  perishable  matter,  but  having 
received  a  purer  and  more  simple  constitution.  Accordingly 
God  takes  this  pure  mind,  not  permitting  it  to  proceed  out  of 
itself,  and  after  he  has  taken  it,  he  places  it  among  the  virtues 
which  ure  firmly  rooted  and  budding  well,  that  it  may  cultivate 
and  guard  them.  For  many  men  who  were  originally  prac- 
tisers  of  virtue^  when  they  come  to  the  end  fall  off;  but  ne  to 
whom  God  gives  lasting  knowledge  is  also  endowed  by  hiir. 
with  both  qtialities,  namely  with  the  disposition  to  cultivate 
the  virtues,  and  the  resolution  never  to  desert  them,  but  always 
to  minister  to  and  guard  every  one  of  them.  So  Moses  here 
uses  the  expression  " cultivate *' as  equivalent  to  "act,"  and 
the  word  "  guard  '*  instead  of  "  remember.** 

XXIX.  "  And  the  Lord  God  commanded  Adam,  saying,*' Of 
every  tree  that  is  in  the  Paradise  thou  mayest  freely  eat ;  but 
of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  ve  shall  not  eat ; 
but  in  the  day  on  which  ye  eat  of  it  ye  shall  die  the  death.** 

A  question  may  arise  here  to  what  kind  of  Adam  he  gave 
this  command  and  who,  this  Adam  was.  For  Moses  has  not 
made  any  mention  of  him  before ;  but  now  is  the  first  time 
that  he  has  named  him. 

Are  we  then  to  think  that  he  is  desirous  to  supply  you  with  the 
name  of  the  factitious  man  ?  "  And  he  calls  him,  **  continues 
Moses,  "  Earth.**  For  this  is  the  interpretation  of  the  name  of 
Adam.  Accordingly,  when  yoil  hear  the  name  Adam,  you 
^i  must  think  that  he  is  an  eartbJy  and  pgrishable  beinff ;  for  he 
.is  made  according  to  an  image(bein£(^not  earthly  but  heavenly. 
But  we  must  inquire  how  it  was  that  Idter  he  had  given  named 
to  all  Uie  other  animals,  he  did  not  give  one  also  to  himself  ^ 
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What  then  are  we  to  say  about  this  ?  The  mind  which  b  in 
each  of  us  is  able  to  comprehend  all  other  things,  but  has  not 
the  capability  of  understanding  itself.  For  as  the  eye  sees  all 
other  things,  but  cannot  see  itself,  so  also  the  mind  perceives 
the  nature  of  other  things  but  cannot  understand  itself.  For 
if  it  does,  let  it  tell  us  what  it  is,  or  what  kind  of  thing  it  is, 
whether  it  b  a  spirit,  or  blood,  or  fire,  or  air,  or  any  other 
substance :  or  even  only  sp  much  whether  it  is  a  substance  at 
alt,  or  something  incorporeal.  Are  not  those  men  then  simple 
who  speculate  on  the  essence  of  God  ?  For  how  can  they  who 
are  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  essence  of  their  own  soul, 
have  any  accurate  knowledge  of  the  soul  of  the  universe  ?  For 
the  soul  of  the  universe  is  according  to  our  definition, — God. 

XXX.  It  is  therefore  very  natural  that  Adam,  that  is  to  say 
the  mind,  when  he  was  giving  names  to  and  displaying  his 
comprehension  of  the  other  animals,  did  not  give  a  name  to 
himself,  because  he  was  ignorant  of  himself  and  of  his  own 
nature.    A  command  indeed  is  given  to  man,  but  not  to  the  man 
created  according  to  the  image  and  idea  of  God ;  for  that  being 
is  possessed  of  virtue  vrithout  any  need  of  exhortation,  by  his 
own  instinctive  nature,  but  this  other  would  not  have  wisdom 
if  it  had  not  been  taught  to  him :  and  these  three  things  are 
different,   command,  prohibition,  and  recommendation.     For 
prohibition  is  conversant  about  errors,  and  is  directed  to  bad 
men,  but  command  is  conversant  about  things  rightly  done ; 
recomniendation  again  is  addressed  to  men  of  intermediate 
character,  neither  bad  nor  good.    For  such  a  one  does  not  sin 
so  that  any  one  has  any  need  to  direct  prohibition  to  him,  nor 
does  he  do  right  in  every  case  in  accordance  with  the  injunc- 
tion of  right  reason.     But  be  is  in  need  of  recommendation, 
which  teaches  him  to  abstain  from  what  is  evil,  and  exhorts 
him  to  aim  at  what  b  good.    Therefore  there  b  no  need  of 
addressing  either  command,  or  prohibition,  or  recommendation 
to  the  man  who  b  perfect,  and  made  according  to  the  image 
of  God  ;  For  the  perfect  man  requires  none  of  these  thmgs ; 
but  there  b  a  necessity  of  addressing  both  command   and 
prohibition  to   the  wicked  man,  and  recommendation  and 
instruction  to  the  ignorant  man.    Just  as  the  perfect  gramma- 
rian or  perfect  musician  has  need  of  no  instruction  in  the 
matters  which  belong  to  his  art,  but  the  man  whose  theories 
cm  such  subjects  are  imperfect  stands  in  need  of  certain  rules, 
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as  it  were,  which  contain  in  themselves  commands  and  prohi- 
bitions, and  he  who  is  only  learning  the  art  requires  instructioti. 

Very  natarallj,  therefore,  does  God  at  present  address  com 
mauds  and  recommendations  to  the  earthly  mind,  which  is 
neither  bad  nor  good,  but  of  an  intermediate  character.  And 
recommendation  is  employed  in  the  two  names,  in  that  of  the 
Lord  and  of  God.  For  the  Lord  God  commanded  that  if  man 
obeyed  his  recommendation^  he  should  be  thought  worthy  of 
receiving  benefits  from  Gk>d ;  but  if  he  rejected  his  wamingd, 
he  should  then  be  cast  out  to  destruction  by  the  Lord,  as  his 
Master  and  one  who  had  authority  over  him.  On  which 
account,  when  he  is  driven  out  of  Paradise,  Moses  repeats  the 
same  names ;  for  he  says,  '*  And  th.e  Lord  God  sent  him  forth 
out  of  the  Paradise  of  happiness,  to  till  the  ground  from  which 
he  had  beeti  taken.*'*  That,  since  the  Lord  had  laid  his 
commands  on  him  as  his  Master,  and  God  as  his  Benefactor^ 
he  might  now,  in  both  these  characterst  chastise  him  for  havincr 
disobeyed  them ;  for  thus,  by  the  same  power  by  which  he  had 
exhorted  him  doe^  he .  also  banish  him,  now  that  he  is  dis- 
obedient. 

XXXI.  And  the  recommendations  that  he  addresses  to  him  are 
as  follows :  "  Of  eveir  tree  that  is  in  the  Paradise  thou  mayest 
fireely  eat.**f  He  exhorts  the  soul  of  man  to  derive  advantage 
not  from  one  tree  alone  nor  from  one  single  virtue,  but  from 
all  the  virtues ;  for  eating  is  a  symbol  of  the  nourishment  of 
the  soul,  and  the  soul  is  flourished  by  the  reception  of  good 
things,  and  by  the  doing  of  praiseworthy  actions.  And  Moses 
not  only  says,  "  thou  mayest  eat,"  but  he  adds  *'  freely,**  also ; 
that  is  to  say,  having  ground  and  prepared  your  food,  not  like 
an  ordinary  individual,  but  like  a  wrestler^  you  shall  thus 
acquire  strength  and  vigour.  For  the  trainers  recommend  the 
wrestlers  not  to  cut  up  their  food  by  biting  large  pieces  off,  but 
to  masticate  it  slowly,  in  order  that  it  may  contribute  to  their 
strength ;  for  I  and  an  athlete  are  fed  in  different  manners. 
For  I  feed  merely  for  the  purpose  of  living,  but  the  wrestler 
feeds  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  flesh  and  deriving  strength 
from  it;  on  which  account  one  of  his  rules  of  training  and 
exercise  is  to  masticate  his  food.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the 
expression,  **  Thou  mayest  freely  eat** 

Again  let  us  endeavour  to  giye  a  etill  more  accurate  expla* 
«  QmimIs  ill  as.  f  Geneaii  IL  16. . 
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nation  of  it  To  honoar  one's  parents  is  a  nourishing  and 
cherishing  thing.  But  the  good  and  the  wicked  honour  them 
in  different  manners.  For  the  one  does  it  out  of  habit,  as  men 
eat  who  do  not  eat  freely,  but  who  merely  eat.  When,  then, 
do  they  also  eat  freely  ?  When  having  investigated  and  deve- 
loped the  causes  of  things  they  form  a  voluntary  judgment  that 
this  is  good,  and  the  causes  of  their  eating  freely,  that  is  to 
say,  of  their  honouring  their  parents  in  a  proper  spirit,  b— 
they  became  our  parents ;  they  nourished  us ;  they  instructed 
us;  they  have  been  the  causes  of  all  good  things  to  us. 
Again,  to  honour  the  living  Gk>d  is  spoken  of  sjrmbolically  as 
to  eat  But  to  eat  <*  freely,'*  is  when  it  is  done  with  a  proper 
explanation  of  the  whole  matter,  and  a  correct  assignment  of 
the  causes  of  it 

XXXII.  "  But  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil 
ye  shall  not  eat.**  Therefore  this  tree  is  not  in  the  Paradise. 
For  Ood  encourages  th^m  to  eat  of  every  tree  that  is  in  the 
Paradise.  But  when  he  forbids  them  to  eat  of  this  tree,  it  is 
plain  that  it  b  not  in  the  Paradise ;  and  this  is  in  accordance 
with  natural  philosophy.  For  it  is  there  in  its  essence,  as  I 
have  said  before,  and  it  is  not  there  in  its  power.  For  as  in 
wax  there  are  potentially  many  seals,  but  in  actual  fact  only 
one  which  has  been  carved  on  it,  so  also  in  the  soul,  which 
resembles  wax,  all  impressions  whatever  are  contained  poten- 
tially ;  but  in  really  one  single  characteristic  which  is  stamped 
upon  it  has  possession  of  it ;  until  it  is  e£bced  by  some  other 
which  makes  a  deeper  and  more  conspicuous  impression. 

Again,  this,  also,  may  be  made  the  subject  of  a  question. 
When  Ood  recommends  men  to  eat  of  every  tree  in  the  Para- 
dise, he  is  addressing  his  exhortation  to  one  individual :  but 
when  he  forbids  him  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil  he  is  speaking  to  him  as  to  many.  For  in  the 
one  case  he  says,  **  Thou  mayest  freely  eat  of  aU ;  **  but  in  the 
second  instance,  '*  Ye  shall  not  eat  ;**  and  **  In  the  day  in  which 
ye  shall  eat,**  not  *'  thou  shalt  eat;**  and  '*  Ye  shall  die,*  not 
**Thou  shalt  die.**  We  must,  therefore,  say  this, — that 
the  first  good  is  rare,  imparted  to  but  few;  but  the  evil 
is  comprehensive:  On  this  account  it  is  a  hard  matter 
to  find  one  single  man  wise  and  fEuthful,  but  the  number 
of  bad  men  is  beyond  all  computation.  Very  appro- 
priately, therefore,  Grod  does  not  address  his  exhortation  to 
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noorish  one*8  iielf  amid  the  Tirtues,  to  0114  indiTiduol,  tmt  he 
enoouragee  many  to.  abstain  from  eztrayagant  wickedness ;  for 
innamerable  men  are  addicted  to  it 

In  the  second  place,  for  the  due  comprehension  and  adoption 
of  virtne  man  requires  one  thing  alone,  namely  reason.  Bot 
the  body  not  only  does  not  co-operate  in  it  at  all,  but  rather 
impedes  the  progress  of  the  reason  towards  it.  For  it  may  be 
almost  called  the  peculiar  task  of  wisdom  to  alienate  itself  from 
the  bodr  and  from  the  corporeal  appedtjes.  But  for  the  emoT-' 
ment  of  enl  it  is  not  only  necessary  for  a  man  to  have  mind  in 
some  degree,  but  also  senses,  and  reason,  and  a  body.  For 
the  bad  mka  has  need  of  all  these  things  for  the  completion  of 
his  own  wickedness.  Since  how  will  he  be  able  to  divulge 
the  sacred  mysteries  unless  he  has  the  organ  of  voice  ?  And 
how  will  he  be  able  to  indulge  in  pleasures  if  he  be  deprived 
of  the  belly  and  the  orsans  of  sensation?  Very  properly, 
therefore,  does  Moses  address  reason  alone  on  the  subject  of 
the  acquisition  of  virtue,  for  reason  is,  as  I  have  said  before, 
the  only  thing  of  which  there  is  need  for  the  establishment  of 
virtue.  But  for  indulgence  in  vice  a  man  requires  many 
things — soul,  and  reason,  and  the  external  senses  of  the  body ; 
for  it  is  through  all  these  organs  that  vice  is  exhibited. 

XXXIII.  Accordingly  God  says,  '*  In  the  day  in  which  ye 
eat  of  it  ye  shall  die  the  death.**  And  yet,  though  they  have 
eaten  of  it,  they  not  only  do  not  die,  but  they  even  becret 
children,  and  are  the  causes  of  life  to  other  beings  besides 
themselves.  What,  then,  are  we  to  say?  Surely  tnat  death 
is  of  two  kinds ;  the  one  being  the  death  of  the  man,  the  other 
the  peculiar  death  of  the  soul — now  the  death  of  the  man  is  the 
separation  of  his  soul  from  his  body,  but  the  death  of  the  soul 
IS  the  destruction  of  virtue  and  the  admission  of  vice ;  and  con- 
sequently God  calls  that  not  inerely  **  to  die,*"  but  ^  to  die  the 
death;*'  showing  that  he  is  speaking  not  of  common  death, 
but  of  that  pecuuar  and  especial  death  which  is  the  death  of 
the  soul,  buried  in  its  passions  and  in  all  kinds  of  evil.  And 
we  may  almost  say  that  one  kind  of  death  is  opposed  to  the 
other  kind.  For  the  one  is  the  separation  of  wnat  was  pre- 
viously existing  in  combination,  namely,  of  body  and  soul. 
But  this  other  death,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  combination  of 
them  both,  the  inferior  one,  the  body,  having  the  predominance* 
and  the  superior  one,  the  soul,  being  made  subject  to  it 
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When,  therefore,  Ood  Bays,  *'to  die  the  death,**  you  most 
remark  that  he  is  speaking  of  that  death  which  is  inflicted  as 
punishment,,  and  not  of  that  which  exists  hj  the  original  ordi- 
nance of  nature.  The  natural  death  is  that  one  hy  which  the 
soul  is  separated  from  the  hody.  But  the  one  which  is 
inflicted  as  a  punishment,  is  when  the  soul  dies  according  to 
the  life  of  virtue,  and  lives  only  accordina  to  the  life  of  vice. 

Well,  therefore,  did  Heraditus  say  this,  following  the  doc- 
trine of  Moses ;  for  he  says,  **  We  are  living  according  tp  the 
death  of  those  men ;  and  we  have  died  according  to  their  life.** 
As  if  he  had  said,  Now,  when  we  are  alive,  we  are  so  though 
our  soul  is  dead  and  huried  in  our  hody,  as  if  in  a  tomb. 
But  if  it  were  to  die,  then  our  soul  would  live  according  to  its 
proper  life,  being  leleased  from  the  evil  and  dead  body  to 
which  it  is  bound. 


THB  SECOND  BOOK 

or  rmm  ntBATUui  on 

THE  ALLEO0RIE3  OF  THE  SACRED  LAWS, 

AFTER  THE  WORK  OF  THE  SIX  DAYS  OF  CREATION. 

I.  '*And  the  Lord  God  said,  It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be 
alone :  let  us  make  him  a  help  meet  for  him.*'  Why,  O  pro- 
phet, is  it  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone?  Because,  says  he, 
it  is  good,  that  he  who  is  alone  should  be  alone.  But  God  is 
alone,  and  by  himself,  being  one ;  and  there  is  nothing  like 
unto  God.  So  that,  since  it  is  good  that  he  who  only  has  a 
real  existence  should  l>e  aloue  (tor  that  which  is  about  itself 
alone  is  good),  it  cannot  be  good  for  man  to  be  alone.  But 
the  fact  of  God  being  alone  one  may  receive  in  this  sense ; 
that  neither  before  the  creation  was  there  anything  with  God, 
nori  since  the  world  has  been  created,  is  anything  placed  in 
the  same  rank  with  him;  for  he  is  in  need  of  absolutely 
nothing  whatever. 

But  the  better  way  of  understanding  this  passage  is  the  fol- 
lowing :  God  is  alone :  a  single  being :  not  a  combination :  a 
.single  nature :  but  each  of  us,  and  every  other  animal  in  the 
.world,  are  compound  beings :  for  instance,  I  myself  am  made 
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np  of  maiij  things,  of  soal  and  bod j.  Again,  the  aool  is  made 
np  of  a  rational  part  and  an  irrational  part :  also  of  the  body, 
there  is  one  part  hot,  another  cold ;  one  hea^j,  another  light ; 
one  dry,  another  moist.  But  God  is  not  a  oompoond  being, 
nor  one  which  is  made  up  of  many  parts,  but  one  which  has 
no  mixture  with  anything  else ;  for  whatever  could  be  com- 
bined with  God  must  be  either  superior  to  him,  or  inferior  to 
him,  or  equal  to  him.  But  there  is  nothing  equal  to  God, 
and  nothinff  superior  to  him,  and  nothing  is  combined  with 
him  which  is  worse  than  himself;  for  if  it  were,  he  himself 
would  be  deteriorated ;  and  if  he  were  to  suffer  deterioration, 
he  would  also  become  perishable,  which  it  is  impious  even  to 
imagine.  Therefore  God  exists  according  to  oneness  and 
unity ;  or  we  should  rather  say,  that  oneness  exists  according 
to  the  one  God,  for  all  number  is  more  recent  than  the  world, 
as  is  also  time.  But  God  is  older  than  the  world,  and  is  its 
Creator. 

II.  But  it  is  not  good  for  any  man  to  be  alone.  For  there 
are  two  kinds  of  men,  the  one  made  according  to  the  image  of 
God,  the  other  fashioned  out  of  the  earth ;  for  it  longs  for  its 
own  likeness.  *For  the  image  of  God  is  the  antitype  of  all 
other  things,  and  every  imitation  aims  at  this  of  which  it  is 
the  imitation,  and  is  puiced  in  the  same  class  with  it  And  it 
is  not  good  for  either  the  man,  who  was  made  according  to  the 
image  of  God,  to  be  alone :  nor  is  it  any  more  desirable  for 
the  factitious  man  to  be  alone,  and  indeed  it  is  impossible. 
For  the  external  senses,  and  the  padsiotis>  and  the  vices,  and 
innumerable  other  things,  are  combined  with  and  adapted  to 
the  mind  of  this  man.  But  the  second  kind  of  man  has  a 
help-me^t  for  him,  whoi  in  the  first  place,  is  created ;  '*  For  I 
will  make  him,"  says  God,  "a  help-meet  for  him.**  And,  in 
the  second  place,  is  younger  than  the  object  to  be  helped ;  for, 
first  of  all,  God  created  the  mind,  and  subsequently  he  pre- 
nares  to  make  its  helper.  But  all  this  is  spoken  allegorically, 
m  accordance  with  the  principles  df  natural  philosophy;  for 
external  sensation  and  the  passions  of  the  soul  are  all 
younger  tlian  the  soul,  and  now  they  help  it  we  shall  see 
hereafter,  but  at  present  we  will  consider  the  fact  of  their 
being  helpers  younger  than  the  object  helped. 

III.  As,  according  to  the  most  skilful  physicians  and  na 
tural  philosophers,  the  heart  appears  to  be  formed  before  the 
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rest  of  the  body,  after  the  manner  of  the  foundation  of  a 
house  or  the  keel  of  a  ship,  and  then  the  rest  of  the  body  ia 
built  upon  it;  on  which  account,  even  after  death,  the  phy- 
sicians say,  that  the  heart  still  quivers,  as  having  been  created 
before  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  being  destroyed  after  it ;  so 
also  does  the  dominant  portion  of  the  soul  appear  to  be  older 
than  the  whole  of  the  soul,  and  the  irrational  part  to  be 
younger;  the  formation  of  which  Moses  has  not  yet  men- 
tioned, but  he  is  about  to  give  a  sketch  of  it,  how  the 
irrational  part  of  the  soul  is  the  external  sensation,  and  the 
passions  which  spring  from  it,  especially  if  the  judgments  are 
our  own.  And  this  assistant  of  God  is  younger,  and  created, 
being  thus  described  with  perfect  propriety. 

But  now  let  us  see  how  that  part,  which  was  postponed  be* 
fore,  acts  as  an  assistant:  how  does  our  mind  comprehend 
that  such  and  such  a  thing  is  black  or  white,  unless  it  employs 
sight  as  its  assistant?  and  how  does  it  know  that  the  voice  of 
the  man  who  is  sinking  to  his  harp  is  sweet,  or,  on  the  con- 
trary, out  of  tune,  if  it  has  not  the  assistance  of  the  faculty  of 
hearing  to  guide  it  ?  And  how  can  it  tell  that  exhalations  are 
fragrant  or  foul-smelling,  unless  it  makes  use  of  the  sense  of 
smell  as  its  ally?  How  again  does  it  judge  of  the  different 
flavours,  except  through  the  instrumentality  of  its  assistant, 
taste?  How  can  it  distinguish  between  what  is  rough  and 
what  is  smooth,  except  by  touch  ?  There  is  also  another  class 
of  assistants,  as  I  have  already  said,  namely,  the  passions : 
for  pleasure  also  is  an  assistant,  co-operating  towards  the  dura* 
bility  of  our  race,  and  in  like  manner  concupiscence,  and  pain, 
and  fear,  biting  the  soul,  lead  it  to  treat  nothing  with  indif- 
ference. Anger,  again,  is  a  defensive  weapon,  which  has  been 
of  great  service  to  many  people,  and  so  too  have  the  other 
passions  in  the  same  manner.  On  which  account  Moses  hwi 
said,  with  great  felicity,  **  that  he  was  an  assistant  to  him- 
self:'* for  he  is  in  reality  an  assistant  to  the  mind,  as  if  he 
were  its  brother  and  near  kinsman :  for  the  external  sensations 
and  the  passions  are  parts  of  one  soul,  and  are  its  offspring. 

IV.  Now  of  assistants  there  are  two  kinds,  the  one  consist- 
ing in  the  passions  and  the  other  in  the  sensations.  ...  * 

*  A  word  or  two  are  lost  here.  PfeiflTer  thinke  that  leveral  sentencea 
are  wanting ;  and  there  ii  a  great  want  of  oonneotaon  between  what 
foUowa  and' what  haa  gone  before. 
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But  the  prior  kind  is  that  of  generadon,  for  Moses  says, 
**  And  God  proceeded  and  made  all  the  beasts  of  the  field  out 
of  the  earth,  and  all  the  birds  of  heaven ;  and  he  brought 
them  to  Adam  to  see  what  he  would  call  them,  and  whatever 
Adam  called  any  living  soul  that  became  its  name.**  Ton  see 
here  who  are  our  assistants,  the  beasts  of  the  soul,  the 
passions.  For  after  Ood  had  said,  "  I  will  make  him  a  help- 
meet for  him,**  Moses  adds  subsequentlj,  "  He  made  the 
beasts,**  as  if  the  beasts  also  were  assistants  to  us.  But  these 
are  not,  properly  speaking,  assistants,  but  are  called  so  only 
in  a  catachrestic  manner,  by  a  kind  of  abuse  of  languaae,  for 
they  are  found  in  reality  to  be  enemies  to  man.  As  use  in' 
the  case  of  cities,  the  allies  turn  out  at  times  to  be  traitors 
and  deserters;  and  in  the  case  of  friendship,  flatterers  are 
found  to  be  enemies  instead  of  companions ;  and  Moses  here 
roeaks  of  the  heaven  and  the  field  synonymouslyi  describing 
ttte  inind  in  this  allegorical  manner ;  for  the  mind,  like  the 
field,  has  innumerable  periods  of  rising  and  budding  forth ; 
and,  like  the  heaven,  has  brilliant,  and  divine,  and  happy 
characteristics  of  nature. 

But  the  passions  he  compares  to  beasts  and  birds,  because 
they  ii\jure  the  mind,  being  untamed  and  wild,  and  because, 
after  the  manner  of  birds,  they  descend  upon  the  intellect; 
for  their  onset  is  swift  and  difficult  to  withstand;  and  the 
word  "  besides,'*  as  attached  to  '*  he  made,*'  is  not  super- 
fluous. Why  so?  because  he  has  previously  said,  that  the 
beasts  were  formed  before  the  creation  of  man,  and  he  shows 
it  in  the  following  words,  which  are  an  account  of  what  was 
done  on  the  sixth  day. 

'*  And  God  said.  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  living  creatures 
after  their  kind,  four-footed  animals,  and  creeping  things,  and 
wild  beasts.**  Why,  then,  is  it  that  he  makes  other  animals 
now,  not  being  content  with  those  already  existing?  now 
this  must  be  stated  acoordinff  to  the  principles  of  moral  phi- 
losophy. The  species  of  evil  are  abundant  in  created  man,  so 
that  the  most  evil  things  are  continually  produced  in  him ; 
and  this  other  thing  must  be  affirmed  on  principles  of  natural 
philosophy.  First  of  all,  in  the  six  days  he  created  the  difier- 
ent  kinds  of  passions,  and  the  ideas,  but  now,  in  addition  to 
them,  he  is  creating  the  species.  On  which  account  Moses 
says,  **  And  besides  he  made  .  .  .**  and  that  what  had  been 
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previously  created  were  genera  is  plain  from  what  he  sajs, 
'*  Let  the  earth  hring  forth  living  souls,*'  not  according  to 
species  hut  according  to  genus.  And  this  is  found  to  he  the 
course  taken  hy  Grod  in  all  cases ;  for  hefore  making  the  spe- 
cies he  completes  the  genera,  as  he  did  in  the  case  of  man : 
for  having  first  modelled  the  generic  man,  in  whom  they  say 
that  the  male  and  female  sexes  are  contained,  he  afterwards 
created  the  specific  man  Adam. 

V.  This  therefore  he  denominated  the  species  of  assistants, 
but  the  other  part  of  the  creation,  the  description,  that  is,  of 
the  formation  of  the  external  sensations,  was  postponed  till  he 
began  to  form  the  woman ;  and  having  put  off  this  he  then 
gives  an  account  of  the  distribution  of  names ;  and  this  is  an 
explanation,  partly  figurative  and  partly  literal,  which  is 
.worthy  of  our  admiration.  It  is  literal,  inasmuch  as  the  Law- 
giver has  attributed  the  imposition  of  names  to  the  first-bom 
man ;  for  those  also  among  the  Greeks,  who  study  philosophy, 
say  that  they  were  wise  men  who  first  gave  names  to  things : 
but  Moses  speaks  more  correctly  in  the  first  place,  because  he 
attributes  this  gi>ing  of  names,  not  to  some  of  those  men  who 
lived  in  early  times,  but  to  the  first  man  who  was  created 
upon  the  earth ;  so  that,  just  as  he  himself  was  created  to  be 
the  beginning  of  creation  to  all  other  animals,  he  might  also 
be  considered  the  beginning  of  conversation  and  laqguage: 
for  if  there  were  no  such  things  as  names  there  could  be  no 
such  thing  as  language :  and,  secondly,  because,  if  many  dif- 
ferent persons  gave  names,  they  must  have  been  different  and 
devoid  of  all  connexion,  since  different  persons  would  have 
given  different  names :  but  if  only  one  person  did  so,  the  name 
given  by  one  was  sure  to  be  adapted  to  the  thing :  and  the 
same  name  was  Ukely  to  be  a  token  to  every  one  of  the  exist- 
ing things  signified  by  it. 

VI.  But  ti^e  moral  meaning  of  this  passage  is  as  follows : — 
We  often  use  the  expression  rl  instead  of  6ta  r/;  (why?)  as 
when  we  say,  why  (t$)  have  you  washed  yourself?  why  (r/) 
are  you  walking?  why  (r/)  are  you  conversing?  for  in  all 
these  cases  r/  is  used  instead  of  6ia  ri ;  when  therefore  Moses 
says,  *'  to  see  what  he  would  call  them,*'  you  must  understand 
him  as  if  he  had  said  dta  ri  (why),  instead  of  ti  (what) :  and 
the  mind  will  invite  and  embrace  each  of  those  meanings. 
Is  it  thefi  only  for  the  sake  of  what  is  necessary  that  the  mor- 
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tal  race  is  of  necessity  implicated  in  passions  and  vices?  or  is 
it  also  on  account  of  that  which  is  immoderate  and  super- 
fluous ?  And  again,  is  it  because  of  the  requirements  of  the 
earth-bom  man,  or  because  the  mind  judges  them  to  be  most 
excellent  and  admirable  things ;  as  for  instance,  is  it  necessary 
for  every  created  thing  to  ei\joy  pleasure  ?  But  the  bad  man 
flies  to  pleasure  as  to  a  perfect  good,  but  the  good  man  seeks 
it  only  as  a  necessary ;  for  without  pleasure  nothing  whatever 
is  done  among  the  human  iace. 

Again,  the  bad  man  considers  the  acquisition  of  riches  as 
the  most  perfect  good  possible ;  but  the  flood  man  looks  upon 
riches  only  as  a  necessary  and  useful  thing.  Very  naturally, 
therefore,  Ood  desires  to  see  and  to  learn  how  the  mind  de- 
nominates and  appreciate  each  of  these  things,  whether  it 
looks  upon  them  as  good,  or  as  things  indifferent,  or  as  evil  in 
themselves,  but  nevertheless  in  some  respects  necessary.  On 
which  account,  thinking  that  eveivthing  which  he  invited 
towards  himself,  and  embraced  as  a  living  soul,  was  of  equal 
value  and  importance  with  the  soul,  this  became  the  name, 
not  only  of  the  thing  which  was  thus  invited,  but  also  of  him 
who  invited  it :  as  for  instance,  if  the  man  embraced  pleasure, 
he  was  called  a  man  devoted  to  pleasure ;  if  he  embraced  ap- 
petite, he  was  called  a  man  of  appetite ;  if  he  invited  intem- 
perance, he  himself  also  acquired  the  name  of  intemperate ; 
if  he  admitted  cowardice,  he  was  called  cowardly ;  and  so  on  in 
thd  case  of  the  other  jpassions.  For  as  he  who  has  any  dis- 
tinctive qualities  according  to  the  virtues,  is  called  from  that 
virtue  with  which  he  is  especiaUy  endowed,  prudent,  or 
temperate,  or  iust,  or  courageous,  as  the  case  may  be ;  so  too 
in  respect  of  uie  vices,  a  man  is  called  uiyust,  or  foolish,  or 
unmanly,  when  he  has  invited  and  embraced  these  habits  of 
mind  and  conduct 

VII.  *'  And  Ood  cast  a  deep  trance  upon  Adam,  and  sent 
him  to  sleep ;  and  he  took  one  of  his  ribs,**  and  so  on.  The 
literal  statement  conveved  in  these  words  is  a  fabulous  one  ; 
for  how  can  any  one  believe  that  a  ^oman  was  made  of  a  rib 
'of  a  man,  or,  in  short,  that  any  human  being  was  made  out  of 
another?  And  what  hindered  God,  as  he  had  made  man  out 
of  the  earth,  from  making  woman  in  the  same  manner  ?  For 
the  Creator  was  the  same,  and  the  material  was  almost  inter- 
minable, from  which  every  distinctive  quality  whatever  was 
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made.  And  why,  ^rhen  there  were  bo  many  parU  of  a  man, 
did  not  Qod  make  the  woman  out  pf  some  other  part  rather 
than  out  of  one  of  his  ribs  ?  Again,  of  which  rib  did  he  make 
her  ?  And  this  question  would  nold  even  if  we  were  to  say, 
that  he  had  only  spoken  of  two  ribs ;  but  in  truth  he  has  not 
specified  their  number.  Was  it  then  the  right  rib,  or  the  left 
rib  ?  Again,  if  he  filled  up  the  place  of  the  other  with  flesh, 
was  not  the  one  which  he  left  also  made  of  flesh  ?  and  indeed 
our  ribs  are  like  sisters,  and  akin  in  aU  their  parts,  and  they 
consist  of  flesh.  What  then  are  we  to  say  ?  ordinary  custom 
calls  the  ribs  the  strength  of  a  man ;  for  we  say  that  a  man 
has  ribs,  which  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  he  has  vigour ;  and 
we  say  that  a  wresUer  is  a  man  with  strong  ribs,  when  we 
mean  to  express  that  he  is  stronff :  and  we  say  that  a  harp- 
player  has  ribs,  instead  of  saying  tnat  he  has  energy  and  power 
in  his  singing. 

Now  that  this  has  been  premised  we  must  also  say,  that 
the  mind,  while  naked  and  free  from  the  entanglement  of  the 
body  (for  our  present  discussion  is  about  the  mind,  while  it  is 
as  yet  entangled  in  nothing)  has  many  powers,  namely,  the 
possessive  power,  the  progenitive  power,  the  power  of  the  soul, 
the  power  of  reason,  the  power  of  comprehension,  and  part  of 
others  innumerable  both  in  their  genus  and  species.  Now 
the  possessive  power  is  common  to  it  with  other  inanimate 
things,  with  stocks  and  stones,  and  it  is  shared  by  the  things 
in  us,  which  are  like  stones,  namely,  by  our  bones.  And 
natural  power  extends  also  over  plants :  and  there  are  parts  in 
us  which  have  some  resemblance  to  plants,  namely,  our  nails 
and  our  hair :  and  nature  is  a  habit  already  put  in  motion,  but 
the  soul  is  a  habit  which  has  taken  to  itself,  m  addition,  imagi- 
nation and  impetuosity ;'  and  this  power  also  is  possessed  by 
man  in  common  with  the  irrational  animals ;  and  our  miua 
has  something  analogous  to  the  soul  of  an  irrational  animal. 

Again,  the  power  of  comprehension  b  a  peculiar  property 
of  the  mind ;  and  the  reasoning  power  is  perhaps  common  to 
the  more  divine  natures,  but  is  especially  the  property  of  the 
mortal  nature  of  man :  and  this  is  a  twofold  power,  one  kind 
being  that  in  accordance  with  which  we  are  rational  creatures, 
partaking  of  mind ;  and  the  other  kind  being  that  fiiculty  by 
which  we  converse. 

There  is  also  another  power  in  the  soul  akin  to  these,  the 
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power  of  sensadoD,  of  which  we  are  now  speaking ;  for  Moses 
18  descrihing  nothing  else  on  tliis  occasion  except  the  form- 
ation of  the  external  sense,  according  to  energy  and  according 
to  reason. 

VIII.  For  immediately  after  the  creation  of  the  mind  it 
was  neceesary  that  the  external  sense  should  he  created,  as  an 
assistant  and  ally  of  the  mind ;  therefore  Ood  haying  entirely 
perfected  the  first,  proceeded  to  make  the  second,  hoth  in 
rank  and  power,  heing  a  certain  created  form,  an  external 
sense  according  to  energy,  created  for  the  perfection  and  com- 
pletion of  the  whole  soal,  and  for  the  proper  comprehension  of 
^sach  sulject  matter  as  might  he  hrooght  hefore  it  How  then 
was  this  second  thing  crei^ed?  As  Moses  himself  says  in  a 
suhseqnent  passage,  when  the  mind  Was  gone  to  sleep :  for,  in 
real  met,  the  external  sense  then  comes  forward  when  the 
mind  is  asleep.  And  again,  when  the  mind  is  awake  the  out- 
ward sense  is  extinguished;  and  the  proof  of  this  is,  that 
when  we  desire  to  form  an  accurate  conception  of  anything, 
we  retreat  to  a  desert  pUce,  we  shut  our  eyos,  we  stop  up  our 
ears,  we  discard  the  exercise  of  our  senses ;  and  so,  when  the 
mind  rises  up  again  and  awakens,  the  outward  sense  is  put 
an  end  to. 

Let  us  now  consider  another  point,  namely,  how  the  mind 
goes  to  sleep :  for  when  the  outward  sense  is  awakened  and 
has  hecome  excited,  when  tiie  sight  heholds  any  works  of 
painting  or  of  sculpture  beautifully  wrought,  is  not  the  mind 
then  without  anything  on  which  to  exercise  its  functions,  con- 
templating nothmg  which  is  a  proper  subject  for  the  intellect  ? 
What  more?  When  the  facmty  of  hearing  is  attending  to 
some  melodious  combination  of  sound,  can  the  mind  turn 
itself  to  the  contemplation  of  its  proper  objects  ?  by  no  means. 
And  it  is  much  more  destitute  of  occupation,  when  taste  rises 
up  and  eagerly  deyotes  itself  to  the  pleasures  of  the  belly ;  on 
which  account  Moses,  being  alarmed  lest  some  day  or  other 
the  mind  might  not  merely  go  to  sleep,  but  might  become  ab- 
solutely dead,  says  in  another  place,  **  And  it  shall  be  to  you 
a  peg  in  your  girdle;  and  it  shall  be,  that  when  you  sit 
down  you  shall  oig  in  it,  and,  heaping  up  earth,  shall  cover 
your  shame.***  Speaking  symbolically,  ana  giving  the  name  of 
peg  to  reason  which  digs  up  secret  afihirs ;  and  he  bids  him  to 
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bear  it  upon  the  affeotion  with  which  he  ought  to  be  girded, 
and  not  to  allow  it  to  slacken  and  become  loosened ;  and  this 
must  be  done  when  the  mind,  departing  from  the  intense  con- 
sideration of  objects  perceptible  by  the  intellect,  is  brought 
down  to  the  passions,  and  sits  down,  yielding  to,  and  being 
guided  by,  the  necessities  of  the  body :  and  this  is  the  case 
when  the  mind,  being  absorbed  in  luxurious  associations,  for- 
gets itself,  being  subdued  by  the  things  which  conduct  it  to 
pleasure,  and  so  we  become  enslaved,  and  yield  ourselves  up 
to  unconcealed  impurity. 

But  if  reason  be  able  to  purify  the  passion,  then  neither 
when  we  drink  do  we  become  intoxicated,  nor  when  we  eat  do 
we  become  indolent  through  satiety,  but  we  feast  soberly  with- 
out indulging  in  folly.  Therefore,  the  awakening  of  the  out- 
ward senses  is  the  sleep  of  the  mind ;  and  the  awakening  of 
the  mind  is  the  discharge  of  the  outward  senses  from  all  occu- 
pation. Just  as  when  the  sun  arises  the  brightness  of  all  the 
rest  of  the  stars  becomes  invisible ;  but  when  the  sun  sets, 
they  are  seen.  And  so,  like  the  sun,  the  mind,  when  it  is 
awakened,  overshadows  Uie  outward  senses,  but  when  it  goes  to 
sleep  it  permits  them  to  shine, 

IX«  After  this  preface  we  must  now  proceed  to  explain  the 
words :  *'  The  Lord  God,"  says  Moses,  '*  cast  a  deep  trance 
upon  Adam,  and  sent  him  to  sleep/'  He  speaks  here  with 
^reat  correctness,  for  a  trance  and  perversion  of  the  mind  is 
Its  sleep.  And  the  mind  is  rendered  beside  itself  when  it 
ceases  to  be  occupied  about  the  things  perceptible  only  by  the 
intellect  which  present  themselves  to  it.  And  when  it  is  not 
energizing  with  respect  to  them  it  is  asleep.  And  the  expres- 
sion, '*  it  is  in  a  trance, **  is  very  well  employed,  as  it  means 
that  it  is  perverted  and  changed,  not  by  itself,  but  by  GKmU 
who  presents  to  it,  and  brings  before  it,  and  sends  upon  it 
the  change  which  occurs  to  it.  For  the  case  is  this : — ^if  it 
were  in  my  own  power  to  be  changed,  then  whenever  I  chose 
I  should  exercise  this  power,  and  whenever  I  did  not  choose  I 
should  continue  as  I  am,  without  any  change.  But  now 
change  attacks  me  from  an  opposite  direction,  and  very  often 
when  I  am  desirous  to  turn  my  intellect  to  some  fitting  sub- 
ject, I  am  swallowed,  up  by  an  influx  contrary  to  what  is 
fitting;  and  on  the  other  hand,  when  I  conceive  an  idea 
respecting  something  unseemly,  I  discard  it  by  means  of 
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pleasant  notions  while  Ood  by  his  own  grace  pours  into  my 
soul  a  sweet  stream  instead  of  the  salt  flood.  It  is  necessary 
therefore,  that  every  created  thing  should  at  times  be  changed. 
For  this  is  a  property  of  every  created  thing,  just  as  it  is  an 
attribute  of  God  to  be  unchangeable.  But  of  these  beings  who 
have  been  changed,  some  remain  in  their  altered  state  till 
their  final  and  complete  destruction,  though  others  are  only 
eiposed  to  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  human  nature;  and 
they  are  immediately  preserved. 

On  which  account  Moses  says  that  "  God  will  not  suffer 
the  destroyer  to  enter  into  your  houses  to  smite  them.'**  For 
he  does  permit  the  destroyer  (and  change  is  the  destruction  of 
the  soul)  to  enter  into  the  soul,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  pecu- 
liar characteristic  of  the  created  being.  But  Gk>d  will  not 
permit  the  bfispring  of  the  seeing  Israel  to  be  changed  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  be  stricken  down  by  the  change ;  but  he  will 
compel  it  to  eroerffe  and  rise  up  again  like  one  who  rises  up 
from  the  deep,  and  so  he  will  cause  it  to  be  saved. 

X.  *'  He  took  one  of  his  ribs.**  He  took  one  of  the  many 
powers  of  the  mind,  namely*  that  power  which  dwells  in  the 
outward  senses.  And  when  he  uses  the  expression,  "  He  took,** 
we  are  not  to  understand  it  as  if  he  had  said,  '*  He  took  away," 
but  rather  as  equivalent  to  "  He  counted,  He  examined ;  *'  as  he 
says  iA  anothisr  place,  **Take  the  chief  of  the  spoils,  of  the 
captivity .**t  What,  then,  is  it  which  he  wishes  to  show  ?  Sensa- 
tion is  spoken  6f  in  a  twofold  manner ; — the  one  kind  being 
according  to  habit,  which  exists  even  wh^  we  are  asleep,  and 
the  other  being  according  to  energy.  Now,  in  the  former  kind, 
the  one  aocordiiig  to  habit,  there  is  no  use :  for  we  do  not  com- 
prehend any  one  of  the  objects  presented  to  our  view  by  its 
means.  But  there  is  use  in  the  second,  in  that  which  exists 
according  to  energy ;  for  it  is  by  means  of  this  that  we  arrive  at  a 
comprehension  of  the  objects  perceptible  by  the  outward  senses. 

Accordingly,  God,  having  created  the  former  kind  of  sensa* 
tion,  that  existing  according  to  habit,  when  he  was  creating 
the  mind  (for  he  was  furnishing  that  with  many  faculties  in  a 
state  of  rest),  desires  now  to  complete  the  other  kind  which 
exists  according  to  energy.  And  this  one  according  to  energy 
18  perfected  when  the  one  which  exists  according  to  habit  is 
put  in  motion,  and  extended  as  far  as  the  flesh  and  the  organs 
*  Bzodus  xii.  2S.  f  Hombtti  xzxL  26. 
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of  sense.  For  as  nature  is  perfected  when  the  seed  is  put  in 
motbn,  so,  also,  eneigy  is  perfected  when  the  habit  is  pot  in 
motion. 

XI.  '*And  he  filled  the  space  with  flesh  instead  of  it" 
That  is  to  say,  he  filled  up  that  external  sense  which  exists 
according  to  habit,  leading  it  on  to  eneigy  and  extending  it  as 
far  as  the  flesh  and  the  whole  outward  and  visible  sur&ce  of 
the  body.  In  reference  to  which  Moses  adds  that  ^'  he  built 
it  up  into  a  woman :  '*  showing  by  this  expression  that  woman 
is  the  most  natural  and  felicitously-given  name  for  the  exter- 
nal sense.  For  as  the  man  is  seen  in  action,  and  the  wonum 
in  being  the  subject  of  action,  so  also  is  the  mind  seen  in 
action,  and  the  external  sense,  like  the  woman,  is  discerned  by 
suffering  or  being  the  subject  of  action.  And  it  is  easy  to 
learn  this  from  the  way  in  which  it  is  aflected  in  practice. 
Thus  the  sight  is  affected  by  these  objects  of  sight  which  put 
it  in  motion,  such  as  white  and  black,  and  the  other  colours. 
Again,  hearing  is  affected  by  sounds,  and  taste  is  disposed  in 
such  or  such  a  way  by  flavours ;  the  sense  of  smell  by  scents ; 
and  that  of  touch  by  hardness  or  softness.  And,  on  the  other 
hand  all  the  outward  senses  are  in  a  state  of  tranquillity  until 
each  is  approached  from  without  by  that  which  is  to  put  it  in 
motion. 

XII.  "  And  he  brought  her  to  Adam.  And  Adam  said.  This 
is  now  bone  of  my  bone»  and  flesh  of  my  flesh."  God  leads  the 
external  sense,  existing  according  to  eneigy,  to  the  mind ;  know- 
ing that  its  motion  and  apprehension  must  turn  back  to  the  mind. 
But  the  mind,  perceivmg  the  power  which  it  previously  had 
(and  which,  while  it  was  existing  according  to  habit  was  in  a 
state  of  tranquillity),  now  have  to  become  a  complete  operation 
and  eneigy,  and  to  be  in  a  state  of  motion,  marvels  at  it,  and 
utters  an  exclamation,  saying  that  it  b  not  unconnected  with 
it,  but  very  closely  akin  to  it.  For  Adam  says,  "  This  now  is 
bone  of  my  bone ;"  that  is  to  say.  This  is  power  of  my  power ; 
for  bone  is  here  to  be  understood  as  a  symbol  of  strength  and 
power.  And  it  is,  he  adds,  suffering  of  my  sufferings ;  that  is, 
It  is  flesh  of  my  flesh.  For  every  thing  which  the  external 
sense  suflfors,  it  endures  not  without  the  support  of  the  mind ; 
for  the  mind  is  its  fountain,  and  the  foundation  on  which  it  is 
supported. 

It  is  also  worth  while  to  consider  why  Adam  adde 
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word  "  now,**  for  he  says,  *'  This  now  is  bone  of  my  bone.'* 
The  explanation  is,  external  sensation  exists  now,  having  its 
existence  solely  with  reference  to  the  present  moment  For 
the  mind  touches  three  separate  points  of  time ;  for  it  per- 
ceives  present  circumstances,  and  it  remembers  past  events, 
and  it  anticipates  the  future.  But  the  external  sensations 
have  neither  any  anticipation  of  future  events,  nor  are  they 
subject  to  any  feeling  resembling  expectation  or  hope,  nor  have 
they  any  recollection  of  past  circumstances ;  but  are  by 
nature  capable  only  of  being  affected  by  that  which  moves 
them  at  the  moment,  and  is  actually  present  As,  for  example, 
the  eye  is  made  white  by  a  white  appearance  presented  to  it  at 
the  moment,  but  it  is  not  affected  in  any  manner  by  tJiat 
which  is  not  present  to  it.  But  the  mind  is  agitated  also  by 
that  which  is  not  actually  present,  but  which  may  be  past ;  in 
which  case  it  is  affected  by  its  recoUectii^n  of  it ;  or  it  may  be 
future,  in  which  case  it  is,  indeed,  the  influence  of  hope  and 
expectation. 

XIII.  *'  And  she  shall  be  called  woman.**  This  is  equiva- 
lent to  saying.  On  this  account  the  outward  sensation  shall 
be  called  woman,  because  it  is  derived  from  man  who  sets  it  in 
motion.  He  says  '*  she  ; "  why,  then,  is  the  expression  "  she** 
used?  Why,  because  there  is  also  another  kuid  of  outward 
sensation,  not  derived  from  the  mind,  but  having  been  created 
at  the  same  moment  with  it  For  there  are,  as  I  have  said 
before,  two  different  kinds  of  outward  sensation ;  the  one  kind 
existing  according  to  habit,  and  the  other  according  to  energy. 
Now,  tne  kind  existing  according  to  habit  is  not  derived  from 
the  man,  that  is  to  say  from  the  mind,  but  is  created  at  the 
same  time  with  him.  For  the  mind,  as  I  have  already  shown, 
when  it  was  created  was  created  with  many  fieusulties  and 
habits ;  namely,  with  the  feusulty  and  habit  of  reasoning,  and 
of  existing,  and  of  promoting  what  is  like  itself,  as  also  with 
that  of  receiving  impredsions  from  the  outward  senses.  But 
the  outward  sensation,  which  exists  according  to  energy,  is 
derived  from  the  mind.  For  it  is  extended  from  the  outward 
sensation  which  exists  in  it  according  to  habit  eo  as  to  become 
the  same  outward  sense  according  to  energy.  So  that  this 
second  kind  of  outward  sense  is  derived  from  the  mind,  and 
exists  according  to  motion.  And  he  is  but  a  foolish  person 
who  thinks  that  any  thing  is  in  true  reality  ;nade  out  of  the 
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mm4i  or  oat  of  itself.  Do  jou  not  see  that  even  in  the  case 
of  Rachel  (that  is  to  say  of  outward  sensation)  sitting  upon  the 
images,  while  she  thought  that  her  motions  came  from  the 
mind,  he  who  saw  her  reproved  her.  For  she  says,  **  Qive  me 
my  children,  and  if  you  give  them  not  to  me  I  shall  die/** 
And  he  replied :  "  Because,  0  mistaken  woman,  the  mind  is 
not  the  cause  oi  any  thing,  but  he  which  existed  before  the 
mind  ;  namely  God.'*  On  which  account  he  adds :  **  Am  I 
equal  to  Grod  who  has  deprived  you  of  the  fruit  of  your  womb  ?*' 
But  that  it  is  God  who  creates  men,  he  will  testify  in  the 
case  of  Leah,  when  he  says,  *'  But  the  Lord,  when  he  saw 
that  Leah  was  hated,  opened  her  womb.  But  Rachel  was 
barren. '*t  But  it  is  the  especial  property  of  man  to  open  the 
womb. 

Now  naturally  virtue  is  hated  by  men.  On  which  account 
God  has  honoured  it,  and  gives  the  honour  of  bearing  the  first 
child  to  her  who  is  hated.  And  in  another  passage  he  says : 
**  But  if  a  man  has  two  wives,  one  of  them  being  loved  and 
one  of  them  being  hated,  and  if  they  bear  him  children,  and  if 
the  first-bom  son  be  the  child  of  her  who  is  hated ;  he  will  not 
be  able  to  give  the  honours  of  the  birthright  to  the  child  of 
the  wifb  whom  he  loves,  overlooking  the  first-bom  son  the 
child  of  her  who  is  hated. '*{  For  the  productions  of  virtue 
which  is  hated,  are  the  first  and  the  most  perfect,  but  those  of 
pleasure,  which  is  loved,  are  the  last. 

XIV.  **  On  this  account  a  man  will  leave  his  fiither  and  his 
mother  and  will  cleave  to  his  wife ;  and  they  two  shall  become 
one  flesh.**  On  account  of  the  external  sensation,  the  mind, 
when  it  has  become  enslaved  to  it,  shall  leave  both  its  father, 
the  God  of  the  universe,  and  the  mother  of  all  things,  namely, 
the  virtue  and  wisdom  of  God,  and  cleaves  to  and  becomes 
united  to  the  external  sensations,  and  is  dissolved  into  external 
sensation,  so  that  the  two  bocome  one  flesh  and  one  passion. 
And  here  you  muist  observe  that  it  is  not  the  woman  who 
cleaves  to  the  man,  but  on  the  contrary,  the  man  who  cleaves  to 
the  woman ;  that  is  to  say,  the  mind  deaves  to  the  external  sen- 
sations. For  when  that  which  is  the  better,aiamely,  the  mind, 
is  united  to  that  which  is  the  worse,  namely,  the  external 
sensation,  it  is  then  dissolved  into  the  nature  of  flesh,  which 

*  Qen.  xzx.  1.  t  Qea.  xziz.  91.  t  I><mt  zxi.  15. 
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ifl  worse,  and  into  outward  sensation,  which  is  the  cause  of  the 
passions. 

But  when  that  which  is  the  inferior,  namely,  the  outward 
sensation,  follows  the  better  part,  that  is  the  mind,  dien  there 
will  no  lonffer  be  flesh,  but  both  will  become  one,  namely, 
mind.  And  this  is  a  thing  of  such  a  nature  that  it  prefers  the 
affections  to  piety.  There  is  also  another  l>eing  called  b?  an 
opposite  name,  Levi ;  he  who  says  to  his  father  and  mother : 
'*  He  saw  you  not,  and  he  did  not  recognize  his  brethren,  and 
repudiated  his  children.***  This  man  leaves  his  father  and 
mother ;  that  is  to  say,  his  mind  and  the  material  of  his  body, 
in  order  to  have  as  his  inheritance  the  one  God ;  **  For  the 
Lord  himself  is  his  inheritance. '*t  And,  indeed,  suffering  is 
the  inheritance  of  him  who  is  fonoi  of  suffering ;  but  the  inhe- 
ritance of  Levi  is  Ood.  Do  you  not  see  that  **  he  bids  him  on 
the  tenth  day  of  the  month  bring  two  goats  as  his  share,  one 
lot  for  the  Lord  and  one  lot  for  the  scape-goat")  For  tliu 
sufferings  inflicted  on  the  scape  goat  are  in  real  truth  the  lot 
of  him  who  is  fond  of  suffering. 

XV.  '*Aud  they  were  bou  naked,  both  Adam  and  bis 
wife,  and  they  were  not  ashamed;  but  the  serpent  was  the 
most  subtle  of  all  the  beasts  that  were  upon  the  earth,  which 
the  Lord  Ood  had  made:**§ — the  mind  is  naked,  which  is 
clothed  neither  with  vice  nor  with  virtue,  but  which  is  really 
stripped  of  both :  just  as  the  soul  of  an  infant  child,  which  has 
no  share  in  either  virtue  or  vice,  is  stripped  of  all  coverings, 
and  is  completely  naked :  for  tfiese  things  are  the  coverings 
of  the  soul,  by  which  it  is  enveloped  and  concealed«  good 
being  the  garment  of  the  virtuous  soul,  and  evil  the  robe  of 
the  wicked  soul.  And  the  soul  is  made  naked  in  these  ways. 
Once,  when  it  is  in  an  unchangeable  state,  and  is  entirely  free 
from  all  vices,  and  has  discarded  and  laid  aside  the  covering 
of  all  the  passions.  With  reference  to  this  Moses  also  pitches 
his  tabernacle  outside  of  the  camp,  a  long  way  from  the  camp, 
and  it  was  called  the  tabernacle  of  testimony. ||  And  this 
has  some  such  meaning  as  this :  the  soul  which  loves  Ood, 
havinff  put  off  the  body  and  the  affections  which  are  dear  to 
it»  and  having  fled  a  long  way  from  them,  chooses  a  foundation 
and  a  sure  ground  for  its  abode,  and  a  lasting  settlement  in 

*  Deui  xzxiii.  9.  f  Deai  x.  9.  t  L^*  ^ri.  7* 
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the  perfect  dootrines  of  virtae ;  on  which  ac<:ount  tesiimony  is 
borne  to  it  by  God,  that  it  loves  what  is  good,  **  for  it  was 
called  the  tabernacle  of  testimony/*  says  Moses,  and  he  has 
passed  over  in  silence  the  giver  of  the  name,  in  order  that  the 
soul,  being  excited,  might  consider  who  it  is  who  thus  beareth 
witness  to  the  dispositions  which  love  virtue.  On  this  account 
the  high  priest  *'  will  not  come  into  the  holy  of  holies  clad  in 
a  garment  reaching  to  the  feet  ;^  but  having  put  off  the  robe 
of  opinion  and  Tain  fancy  of  the  soul,  and  having  left  that  for 
those  who  love  the  things  which  are  without,  and  who  honour 
opinion  in  preference  to  truth,  will  come  forward  naked,  with- 
out colours  or  any  sounds,  to  make  an  offering  of  the  blood  of 
the  soul,  and  to  sacrifice  the  whole  mind  to  Ood  the  Saviour 
and  Benefactor ;  and  certainly  Nadab  and  Abihu.f  who  came 
near  to  God,  and  left  this  mortal  life  and  received  a  share  of 
immortal  life,  are  seen  to  be  naked,  that  is,  free  from  all  new 
and  mortal  opinion;  for  they  would  not  have  carried  it  in 
their  garments  and  borne  it  about,  if  they  had  not  been 
naked,  having  broken  to  pieces  every  bond  of  passion  and  of 
corporeal  necessity,  in  order  that  their  nakedness  and  absence 
of  corporeality  might  not  be  adulterated  by  the  accession  of 
atheistical  reasonings ;  for  it  may  not  be  permitted  to  all  men 
to  behold  the  secret  mysteries  of  God,  but  only  to  those  who 
are  able  to  cover  them  up  and  guard  them ;  on  which  account 
Mishael  and  his  partisans  concealed  them  not  in  their  own 
garments,  but  in  those  of  Nadab  and  Abihu,  who  had  been 
burnt  with  fire  and  taken  upwards ;  for  having  stripped  off 
all  the  garments  that  covered  them,  they  brought  their  naked- 
ness before  God,  and  left  their  tunics  about  Mishael.  But 
clothes  belong  to  the  irrational  part  of  thd  animal,  which  over 
shadow  the  rational  part. 

Abraham  also  wis  naked  when  he  heard,  '*  Come  forth  out 
of  thy  land  and  fix>m  thy  kindred  ;*'|  and  as  for  Isaac,  he  in- 
deed was  not  stripped,  but  was  at  oil  times  naked  and  incor- 
poreal ;  for  a  oommandment  was  given  to  him  not  to  go  down 
into  Egypt,§  that  is  to  say,  into  the  body. 

Jacob  also  was  fond  of  the  nakedness  of  the  soul,  for  his 
smoothness  is  nakedness,  "for  Esau  was  a  hairy  man,  but 

•  Lav.  xvL  1.  t  Lev.  x.  1. 
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Jacob,**  Baj8  Moses,  "  was  a  smooth  man,'**  on  which  acoount 
he  was  also  the  husband  of  Leah. 

XVI.  This  is  the  most  excellent  nakedness,  bat  the  other 
nakedness  is  of  a  contnurjr  nature,  being  a  change  which 
inToWes  a  depriTation  of  Tirtue,  when  the  sonl  becomes  foolish 
and  floes  astray.  Such  was  the  folly  of  Noah  when  he  was 
naked,  when  he  drank  wincf  But  thanks  be  to  God,  that 
this  change  and  this  stripping  naked  of  the  mind  according  to 
the  depriTation  of  Tirtue,  did  not  extend  as  far  as  external 
things,  but  remained  in  the  house ;  for  Moses  says,  that  '*  he 
was  stripped  naked  in  his  house  :*'  for  CTen  if  a  wise  man  does 
commit  folly,  he  still  does  not  run  to  ruin  like  a  bad  man ;  for 
the  eyil  of  the  one  is  spread  abroad,  but  that  of  the  other  is 
kept  within  bounds,  and  therefore  he  becomes  sober  again, 
that  is  to  say,  he  repents,  and  as  it  were  recovers  from  his 
disease. 

But  let  us  now  more  accurately  examine  the  statement^ 
"  that  the  stripping  of  him  naked  took  place  in  his  house.** 
When  the  soul,  oeing  changed,  only  conceiTCS  some  evil  thing 
and  does  not  put  it  in  execution,  so  as  to  accomplish  it  in 
deed,  then  the  sin  is  only  in  the  private  domain  and  abode  of 
the  soul.  But  if,  in  addition  to  thinking  some  wickedness  it 
proceeds  also  to  accomplish  it  and  carry  it  into  execution, 
then  the  wickedness  is  diffused  over  the  parts  beyond  his 
house :  and  on  this  account  he  curses  Canaan  also,  because  he 
related  the  change  of  his  soul  abroad,  that  is  to  say,  he  ex- 
tended it  into  the  parts  out  of  doors,  and  gave  it  notoriety, 
adding  to  his  evil  mtention  an  evil  consummation  by  means 
of  his  actions:  but  Shem  and  Japhet  are  praised,  because 
they  did  not  attack  his  soul,  but  rather  concealed  its  de- 
terioration. 

On  this  account  also  the  prayers  and  vows  of  the  soul  are 
invalidated  when  *'  they  are  made  in  the  house  of  one*s  father 
or  one*s  husband,^  whUe  the  reasoning  powers  are  in  a  state 
of  quiescence,  and  do  not  attack  the  alteration  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  soul,  but  conceal  the  delinquency ;  for  then 
also  '*  the  master  of  all  things  '*  will  purify  it :  but  he  hears 
the  prayer  of  the  widow  and  of  her  who  is  divorced  without 
revoking  it ;  for  **  whatever,"  says  he,  *'  she  has  vowed  against 
her  own  soul  shall  abide  to  her,"  and  very  reasonably ;  for  if, 
*  Gen.  XXV.  25.  f  Qen.  ix.  21.  t  Num.  xxx.  4. 
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after  Bhe  has  been  put  avaj,  she  has  advanced  as  far  as  the 
parts  out  of  the  house,  so  that  not  only  is  her  place  changed, 
but  that  she  also  sins  in  respect  of  deeds  that  she  has  per- 
fected, she  remains  incurable,  having  no  communion  of  con- 
versation with  her  husband,  and  being  deprived  also  of  the 
advocacy  and  consolation  of  her  father. 

The  third  description  of  stripping  naked  is  the  middle  one, 
ficcording  to  which  the  mind  is  destitute  of  reason,  having  no 
share  in  either  virtue  or  vice ;  and  it  is  with  reference  to  this 
kind  of  nakedness  which  an  infiant  also  is  partaker  of,  that  the 
expression  is  used  which  says,  "And  the  two  were  naked, 
both  Adam  and  his  wife;"  and  the  meaning  of  it  is  this, 
neither  did  their  intellect  understand,  nor  did  their  outward 
senses  perceive  this  nakedness ;  but  the  former  was  devoid  of 
all  power  of  understanding,  and  naked ;  and  the  latter  was 
destitute  of  all  perception. 

XVII.  And  the  expression,  **  they  were  not  ashamed,"  we 
will  examine  hereafter :  for  there  are  three  ideas  brought  for- 
ward in  this  passage.  Shamelessness,  modesty,  and  a  state  of 
indifference,  in  which  one  is  neither  shameless  nor  modest 
Now  shamelessness  is  the  property  of  a  worthless  person,  and 
modesty  the  characteristic  of  a  virtuous  one ;  but  the  state  of 
being  neither  modest  nor  shameless,  is  a  sign  of  a  person  who 
is  void  of  comprehension,  and  who  does  not  act  from  any 
settled  opinion ;  and  it  is  of  such  a  one  that  we  are  now 
speaking :  for  he  who  has  not  yet  acquired  any  comprehension 
of  good  or  evil,  is  not  able  to  be  either  shameless  or  modest, 
therefore  the  examples  of  shamelessness  are  all  the  unseemly 
pieces  of  conduct,  when  the  mind  reveals  disgraceful  things, 
while  it  ought  rather  to  cover  them  in  the  shade,  instead  of 
which  it  boasts  of  and  glories  in  them.  It  is  said  also  in  the 
case  of  Miriam,  when  she  was  speaking  against  Moses,  '*  If 
her  father  had  spit  in  her  face,  ought  she  not  to  keep  herself 
retired  for  seven  days?'** 

For  the  external  sense,  being  really  shameless  and  impudent, 
though  considered  as  nothing  by  God  the  father,  in  com- 

E arisen  of  him  who  was  faithful  in  all  his  house,  to  whom  God 
imself  united  the  Ethiopian  woman,  that  is  to  say,  unchange- 
able and  well-satisfied  opinion,  dared  to  speak  against  Moses 
and  to  accuse  him,  for  the  very  actions  for  which  he  deserved 

*  Numben  xii,  14. 
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to  be  praised  \  for  this  is  his  greatest  praise,  that  he  received 
the  Ethiopian  woman,  the  unchangeable  nature,  tried  in  the 
fire  and  found  honest ;  for  as  in  the  eye,  the  part  which  sees 
is  black,  so  also  the  part  of  the  soul  which  sees  is  what  is 
meant  by  the  Ethiopian  woman.  Why  then,  as  there  are 
many  works  of  wickedness,  does  he  mention  one  only^  namely, 
that  which  is  conversant  about  what  is  shameful,  saying, 
**  they  were  not  ashamed :"  but  were  they  not  doing  wrong,  or 
were  they  not  sinning,  or  were  they  not  acting  indecorously  ? 
But  the  cause  is  at  hand.  No,  by  the  only  true  Ood,  I  think 
nothing  so  shameful  as  to  suppose  that  1  comprehend  with 
my  intellect,  or  perceive  by  my  outward  sense.  Is  my  mind 
the  cause  of  my  comprehending?  How  so?  for  docs  it  even 
comprehend  itself,  and  know  what  it  is,  or  how  it  came  to 
exist?  And  are  the  outward  senses  the  cause  of  man*s  per- 
ceiving anything  ?  How  can  it  be  said  to  be  so,  when  it  is 
neither  understood  by  itself  nor  by  the  mind  ?  Do  you  not 
see,  that  he  who  fancies  that  he  comprehends  is  often  found 
to  be  foolish  in  his  acts  of  covetousnese,  in  his  drunkenness, 
in  his  deeds  of  folly  ?  Where  then  is  hid  intellectual  capacity 
shown  in  these  actions  ? 

Again,  is  not  the  outward  sensation  often  deprived  of  the 
power  of  exercising  itself?  Are  there  not  times  when  seeing 
we  do  not  see,  and  hearing  we  do  not  hear,  when  the  mind 
has  its  attention  ever  so  little  drawn  off  to  some  other  object 
of  the  intellect,  and  is  applied  to  the  consideration  of  that? 
As  long  as  they  are  both  naked,  the  mind  nftked  of  its  power 
of  exciting  the  intellect,  and  the  outward  sense  of  its  power 
of  sensation,  they  have  nothing  disgraceful  in  them ;  hut  the , 
moment  that  they  begin  to  display  any  comprehension,  they 
become  masked  in  shame  and  insolence :  for  they  will  often  be 
found  behaving  with  simplicity,  and  folly  rather  than  with  any 
sound  knowle<i^e,  and  this  not  only  in  particular  acts  of  covet- 
ousnoss,  or  spleen,  or  folly,  but  also  in  the  general  conduct  of 
life :  for  when  the  outward  seuse  has  the  dominion  the  mind 
is  enslaved,  siving  its  attention  to  no  one  proper  object  of  its 
intellect,  and  when  the  mind  is  predominant,  the  untoward 
sense  is  seen  to  be  without  employment,  having  no  compre- 
hension of  any  proper  object  for  its  own  exercise. 

XVII I.  "  Now  the  serpent  was  the  most  subtle  of  all  the 
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beasts  which  are  upon  the  earth,  which  the  Lord  God  made.*^ 
^Two  things  having  been  previously  created,  that  is,  mind  and 
outward  sense,  and  these  also  having  been  stripped  naked  in 
the  manner  which  Has  already  been  shown,  it  follows  of 
necessity  that  pleasure,  which  brings  these  two  together,  must 
be  the  third,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  comprehension 
of  the  objects  of  intellect  and  of  outward  sense :  for  neither 
could  the  mind,  without  the  outward  sense,  be  able  to  compre- 
hend the  nature  of  any  animal  or  of  any  plant,  or  of  a  stone  or 
of  a  piece  of  wood,  or,  in  short,  of  any  substance  whaterer ; 
nor  could  the  outward  sense  exercise  its  proper  faculties  with- 
out the  mind.  Since,  therefore,  it  was  necessary  for  both 
these  things  to  come  together  for  the  due  compr^ension  of 
these  objects,  what  was  it  which  brought  them  together  except 
a  third  something  which  acted  as  a  bond  between  them,  the 
two  first  representing  love  and  desire,  and  pleasure  not  ob- 
taining the  dominion  and  mastery,  which  pleasure  Moses  here 
speaks  of  symbolically,  under  the  emblem  of  the  serpent.  God, 
who  created  all  the  animals  on  the  earth,  arranged  this  order 
very  admirably,  for  he  placed  the  mind  first,  that  is  to  say, 
man,  for  the  mind  is  the  most  important  part  in  man ;  then 
outward  sense,  that  is  the  woman ;  and  then  proceeding  in 
regular  order  he  came  to  the  third,  pleasure.  But  the  powers 
of  these  three,  and  their  ages,  are  different  only  in  the  night, 
for  in  point  of  time  they  are  equal ;  for  the  soul  brings  for- 
ward everything  at  the  same  moment  with  itself:  but  some 
things  it  brings  forward  in  their  actuality,  and  others  in  their 
power  of  existing,  even  if  they  haye  not  yet  arrived  at  the  end. 
And  pleasure  has  been  represented  under  the  form  of  the 
serpent,  for  this  reason,  as  the  motion  of  the  serpent  is  full 
of  many  windings  and  varied,  so  also  is  the  motion  of  pleasure. 
At  first  it  folds  itself  round  a  man  in  five  ways,  for  ihe  plea- 
sures consist  both  in  seeing,  and  in  hearing,  and  in  taste,  and 
in  smell,  and  in  touch.  But  the  most  vehement  and  intense 
are  those  which  arise  from  connection  with  woman,  through 
which  the  generation  of  similar  beings  is  appointed  by  nature 
to  be  effected.  And  yet  this  is  not  the  only  reason  why  we 
eay  that  pleasure  is  various  in  appearance,  namely,  because  it 
folds  itself  around  all  the  divisions  of  the  irrational  part  of  the 
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iool,  but  became  it  also  folds  itself  with  many  windings  around 
each  separate  part  For  instance,  the  pleasures  derived  from 
tight  are  Tarious,  there  is  all  the  pleasure  which  arises  from 
the  contemplation  of  pictures  or  statues ;  and  all  other  works 
which  are  made  by  art  delight  the  sight  So  also  do  the 
different  staffes  through  which  plants  go  while  budding  and 
flowering  and  bearing  fruit ;  and  likewise  the  diversified  ^uty 
of  the  dufferent  animals.  In  the  same  manner  the  flute  gives 
pleasure  to  the  sense  of  hearing,  as  does  the  harpy  and  every 
kind  of  instrument,  and  the  harmonious  voices  of  the  irrational 
animals,  of  swallows,  of  nightingales ;  and  likewise  the  melody 
of  such  rational  beings  as  nature  has  made  musical,  the  tune- 
ful voice  of  the  harp-players,  and  of  those  who  represent 
comedy,  or  tragedy,  or  any  other  histrionic  performance. 

XIX.  Why  need  we  enlarge  on  the  pleasures  of  the  belly  ? 
For  we  may  almost  say  that  there  are  as  many  varieties  of 
pleasure  as  there  are  of  gentle  flavours  which  are  presented  to 
the  belly,  and  which  excite  the  outward  sense.  Was  it  not 
then,  with  great  propriety  that  pleasure,  which  is  derived  from 
many  variea  sources,  was  presented  to  an  animal  endowed  with 
varied  fJEusulties  ?  On  this  account,  too,  that  part  in  us  which 
is  analogous  to  the  people,  and  which  acts  the  part  of  a  multi- 
tude, when  it  seeks  **  the  houses  in  Egypt,***  tnat  is  to  say,  in 
its  corporeal  habitation,  becomes  entangled  in  pleasiures  which 
bring  on  death ;  not  that  death  which  is  a  separation  of  soul 
and  body,  but  that  which  is  the  destruction  of  the  soul  by  vice. 
For  Moees  says,  "  And  the  Lord  Godieent  among  the  people 
deadly  serpents,  and  they  bit  the  people,  and  a  great  multi- 
tude of  the  children  of  Israel  died."!  For  in  real  truth  there 
is  nothing  which  so  much  bringeth  death  upon  the  soul  as  an 
immoderate  indulgence  in  pleasures.  And  that  which  perishes 
is  not  the  dominant  portion  in  us  but  the  subject  one,  that 
which  acts  the  part  of  the  multitude ;  and  it  deceives  death  up 
to  this  point,  namely,  until  it  turns  to  repentance,  and  con- 
fesses ita  sin,'  for  the  Israelites,  coming  to  Moees,  say,  "We 
have  sinned  in  that  we  have  spoken  against  the  Lord  and- 
against  you ;  pray,  therefore,  for  us  to  the  Lord,  and  let  him 
take  away  the  serpents  firom  us."  It  is  well  put  here,  not  we 
have  sinned  because  we  have  spoken  against  the  Lord,  but 
because  we  were  inclined  to  sin  we  have  spoken  against  the 

*  Numbers  zad.  S.  t  Numben  xxL  6. 
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Lord,  for  when  the  mind  sins  and  departs  from  Tirtue,  it 
blames  divine  things,  imputing  its  own  sins  to  God. 

XX.  How,  then,  can  there  be  any  remedy  for  this  otiI? 
When  another  serpent  is  created,  the  enemy  of  the  serpent 
which  came  to  Eve,  namely,  the  word  of  temperance:  for 
temperance  is  opposite  to  pleasure,  which  is  a  yaried  evil, 
being  a  varied  virtue,  and  one  ready  to  repel  its  enemy  plea- 
sure* Accordingly,  God  commands  Moses  to  make  the  serpent 
according  to  temperance ;  and  he  says,  "  Make  thyself  a 
serpent,  and  set  it  up  for  a  sign.*  Do  you  see  that  Moses 
makes  this  serpent  for  no  one  else  but  for  himself  ?  for  God 
commands  him,  '*  Make  it  for  thyself,"  in  order  that  you  may 
know  that  temperance  is  not  the  gift  of  every  one,  but  only  of 
that  man  who  loves  God.  And  we  must  consider  why  Moses 
makes  a  brazen  serpent,  when  no  command  was  given  to  him 
respecting  the  material  of  which  it  was  to  be  formed.  May  it 
not  have  been  for  this  reason  ?  In  the  first  place,  the  graces 
of  God  are  immaterial,  being  themselves  only  ideas,  and  desti- 
tute of  any  distinctive  quality ;  but  the  graces  of  mortal  men 
are  only  beheld  in  connection  with  matter.  In  the  second 
place,  not  only  does  Moses  love  the  incorporeal  virtues,  but 
our  own  souls,  not  being  able  to  put  off  their  bodies,  do  like- 
wise aim  at  corporeal  virtue,  and  reason,  in  accordance  with 
temperance,  is  likened  to  the  strong  and  soUd  substance  of 
brass,  inasmuch  as  it  is  firm  and  not  easily  cut  through.  And 
perhaps  brass  may  also  have  been  selected  inasmuch  as  tempe- 
rance in  the  man  who  loves  Gk>d  is  a  most  honourable  thing,  and 
like  gold  ;  though  it  has  only  a  secondary  place  in  a  man  who 
has  received  wisdom  and  improved  in  it.  "  And  whomsoever 
the  one  serpent  bites,  if  he  looks  upon  the  brazen  serpent 
shall  live:"  in  which  Moses  speaks  truly,  for  if  the  mind 
that  has  been  bitten  by  pleasure,  that  is  by  the  serpent  which 
was  sent  to  Eve,  shall  have  strength  to  behold  the  beauty 
of  temperance,  that  is  to  say,  the  serpent  made  by  Moses  in  a 
manner  affecting  the  soul,  and  to  behold  God  himself  through 
the  medium  of  we  serpent,  it  shall  live.  Only  let  it  see  and 
contemplate  it  intellectually. 

XXI.  Do  you  not  see  that  wisdom  when  dominant,  which 
is  Sarah,  says,  '*  For  whosoever  shall  hear  it  shall  rejoice 
with  me.*"*     But  suppose  that  any  were  able  to  hear  that 

*  QeneaiB  xxi  6. 
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Tirtue  has  brought  forth  happiness,  namely,  Isaac,  immediately 
he  will  sing  a  congratulatory  hymn.  As,  therefore,  it  can  only 
be  one  who  has  heard  the  news  that  can  sympathise  in  one's 
joy,  so  also  it  can  only  be  he  who  has  clearly  seen  temperance 
and  Ood,  who  is  safe  from  death.  But  many  souls  that  have 
been  in  love  with  perseyerance  and  temperance,  when  removed 
to  a  distance  from  the  passions,  have  nevertheless  withstood 
the  power  of  God,  and  have  undergone  a  change  for  the  worse, 
while  their  Master  has  made  a  display  of  himself  and  of  the 
work  of  creation ;  of  hiniself,  that  he  is  always  immovable, 
and  of  the  work  of  creation,  that  it  vibrates  as  if  in  a  scale,  and 
inclines  opposite  ways  at  different  times.  For  Moses  speaks 
to  the  Israelites  of  God,  "  Who  led  ye  then  through  that  great 
and  terrible  wilderness,  where  there  were  biting  serpents,  and 
scorpions,  and  thirst;  where  there  was  no  water?  who  brought 
forth  for  thee  out  of  the  hard  rook  a  fountain  of  water?  who 
fed  thee  with  manna  in  the  desert,  which  thy  fathers  knew 
not?"* 

Do  you  not  see  that  not  only  did  the  soul,  while  longing  for 
the  passions  which  prevailed  in  Egypt,  M\  under  the  power 
of  the  serpents,  but  that,  also,  while  it  was  in  the  wilderness, 
it  was  bitten  by  pleasure,  that  affection  of  varied  and  serpent- 
like appearance?  And  the  work  of  pleasure  has  received 
a  most  appropriate  name,  for  it  is  called  a  biting.  Moreover, 
not  only  uiey  who  were  in  the  desert  were  bitten  by  serpents, 
but  also  they  who  were  scattered  abroad,  for  I,  also,  often 
having  left  the  men  who  were  my  kinsmen  and  my  friends, 
and  my  country,  and  having  gone  into  the  desert  in  order  that 
I  might  perceive  some  of  those  things  which  are  worthy  of 
being  beheld,  have  profited  nothing.  But  my  mind,  being 
separated  from  me,  or  being  bitten  by  passion,  has  withdrawn 
towards  the  things  opposite  to  them.  And  there  are  times 
when  in  the  midst  of  a  multitude  composed  of  infinite  numbers 
of  men,  I  can  bring  my  mind  into  solitude,  God  having  scat- 
tered for  me  the  crowd  which  perplexes  my  soul,  and  having 
taught  me  that  it  is  not  the  difference  of  place  that  is  the 
cause  of  good  and  evil,  but  rather  God,  who  moves  and  drives 
this  vehicle  of  the  soul  wherever  he  pleases 

Moreover,  the  soul  falls  in  with  a  scorpion,  that  is  to  say, 
with  dispersion  in  the  wilderness ;  and  the  thirst,  which  is  that 
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of  the  passiouB,  seizes  on  it  until  Ood  sends  forth  upon  it  the 
stream  of  his  own  accurate  wisdom,  and  causes  the  changed 
soul  to  drink  of  unchangeable  health ;  for  the  abrupt  rock  is 
the  wisdom  of  Gbd,  which  being  both  sublime  and  the  first  of 
things  he  quarried  out  of  his  own  powers,  and  of  it  he  gives 
drink  to  the  souls  that  love  God ;  and  they,  when  they  have 
drunk,  are  also  filled  with  the  most  universal  manna;  for 
manna  is  called  something  which  is  the  primary  genus  of  every 
thing.  But  the  most  universal  of  all  things  is  God ;  and  in 
the  second  place  the  word  of  God.  But  other  things  have  an 
existence  only  in  word,  but  in  deed  they  are  at  times  equivalent 
to  that  which  has  no  existence. 

XXII.  See  now  the  difference  between  him  .who  turns 
to  sin  in  the  desert  and  him  who  sins  in  Egypt.  For 
the  one  is  bitten  by  serpents  which  cause  death,  that  is  to 
say  by  insatiable  pleasures  which  inflict  death;  but  the 
other,  he  who  meditates  in  the  wilderness,  is  only  bitten 
by  pleasure  and  driven  astray,  but  is  not  killed.  And  the 
one,  indeed,  is  healed  by  temperance,  which  is  the  brazen 
serpent  which  was  made  by  the  wise  Moses ;  but  the  other  is 
supplied  by  God  with  a  most  beautiful  draught  to  drink, 
namely,  wisdom,  from  the  fountain  which  He  himself  has 
brought  forth  out  of  his  own  wisdom.  Nor,  indeed,  does  the 
pleasure  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  abstain  from  attack 
ing  that  most  sincere  lover  of  God,  Moses,,  for  we  read  as 
follows ;  **  If,  therefore,  they  will  not  obey  me,  nor  listen  to 
my  voice— for  they  will  say,  God  has  not  been  seen  by  you— > 
what  shall  1  say  to  them  ?  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
What  is  that  which  is  in  thy  hand  ?  And  he  said,  A  rod.  And 
God  said,  Cast  it  on  the  ground.  And  he  oast  it  on  the 
ground,  and  it  became  a  serpent,  and  Moses  fled  from  it.  And 
the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Stretch  forth  thy  hand,  and  take 
hold  of  it  by  the  tail.  And  having  stretched  forth  his  hand, 
he  took  hold  of  it  by  the  tail,  and  it  became  a  rod  in  his 
hand.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  him.  That  they  may  believe 
thee."  • 

How  can  any  one  believe  God  ?  If  he  has  learnt  that  all 
other  things  are  changed,  but  that  he  alone  is  unchangeable. 
Therefore,  God  asks  of  the  wise  Moses  what  there  is  in  the  prac- 
tical life  of  his  soul ;  for  the  hand  is  the  symbol  of  action*  And 
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he  anairere,  Instniction,  which  ha  calls  a  rod.  Oo  which  account 
Jaooh  the  aapplanter  of  the  paariona,  Bays,  "  For  in  mj  staff 
did  I  pass  over  this  Jordan.^*  Bot  Jordan  heing  interpreted 
means  descent  And  of  the  lower,  and  earthly,  and  perishahle 
nature^  yice  and  passion  are  component  parts ;  and  the  mind 
of  the  ascetic  passes  over  them  in  the  course  of  its  education. 
For  it  is  too  low  a  notion  to  explain  his  saying  literallT ;  as  if  it 
meant  that  he  crossed  the  river,  holding  his  staff  in  his  hand. 

XXIII.  Well,  therefore,  does  the  God-loving  Moses  answer. 
For  truly  the  actions  of  the  virtuous  man  are  supported  hy 
education  as  hy  a  rod,  tranquillizing  the  disturhances  and  agita- 
tions of  the  mind.  This  rod,  when  cast  away,  becomes  a  ser- 
pent Very  appropriately.  For  if  the  soul  casts  away  instruc- 
tion, it  becomes  fond  of  pleasure  instead  of  being  fond  of 
virtue.  On  which  account  Moses  fled  from  it  for  the  man 
who  is  fond  of  virtue  does  flee  from  passion  and  from  pleasure. 
But  God  did  not  praise  his  flight  For  it  is  fitting,  indeed, 
for  your  mind,  before  you  are  made  perfect,  to  meditate  flight 

;  and  escape  from  the  passions ;  but  Moses,  that  perfect  man, 

I  ought  ratner  to  persevere  in  his  war  against  them,  and  to  resist 

I  them,  and  to  strive  against  them,  otherwise  they,  relyinff  on 

their  freedom  from  danger  and  on  their  power,  will  ascend  up 
to  Uie  citadel  of  the  soul ,  and  take  it  by  storm,  and  will  plunder  it 
entirely,  like  a  tyrant  On  which  account  Ood  commanaed  Moses 

I"  to  take  hold  of  it  by  the  tail,'*  that  is  to  say,  let  not  the  hostile 
and  untameable  spirit  of  pleasure  terrify  you,  but  with  all  your 
power  take  hold  of  it  and  seize  it  firmly,  and  master  it  For 
it  will  again  become  a  rod  instead  of  a  serpent  that  is  to  say, 
instead  of  pleasure  it  will  become  instruction  in  your  hand ; 
but  it  will  be  in  your  hand,  that  is  in  the  action  of  a  wise 
man,  which,  indeed,  is  true. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  take  hold  of  and  to  master  pleasure, 
unless  the  hand  be  first  stretched  out  that  is  to  say,  unless 
the  soul  confesses  that  all  actions  and  all  progress  is  derived 
from  Gk>d ;  and  attributes  nothina  to  himseul  Accordingly  he, 
when  he  saw  this  serpent,  decided  to  flee  from  it  but  he 
prepared  another  principle^  that  of  temperance,  which  is  the 
brazen  serpent :  that  whosoever  was  bitten  by  pleasure,  when 
he  looked  on  temperance,  might  live  a  real  life. 

XXIV.  Such  a  serpent  Jacob  boasts  that  Dan  is,  and  he 
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speaks  thus  :  "  Dan  will  judge  his  people,  as  one  of  the  tribes 
of  Israel  :"*  and  again,  '*  Let  Dan  be  a  serpent  in  the  path, 
sitting  upon  the  road,  biting  the  heel  of  the  horse,  and  the 
rider  shall  full  backwards,  waiting  the  salvation  of  the  Lord.**t 
The  fifth  son  of  Leah  is  Issachar,  the  legitimate  son  of  Jacob ; 
but  if  the  two  sons  of  Zilpah  are  counted  he  is  the  seventh ; 
but  the  fifth  son  of  Jacob  is  Dan,  the  son  of  Billah,  the  hand- 
maid of  Rachel ;  and  the  cause  of  this  we  will  investigate  in 
the  proper  place,    but  concerning  Dan  we  must  examine 
further  now.     The  soul  produces  two  kinds,  the  one  divine 
and  the  other  perishable ;  that  which  is  the  better  kind  it  has 
already  conceived,  and  ends  in  it ;  for  when  the  soul  was  able 
to  confess  to  God  and  to  yield  everything  to  him,  it  was  not 
after  that  capable  of  receiving  any  more  valuable  possession ; 
on  this  account  she  ceased  to  bring  forth,  after  she  had  borne 
Judah,  the  emblem  of  the  disposition  of  confessing — and  now 
she  begins  to  form  the  mortal  race — now  the  mortal  race  sub- 
sists by  imbibing ;  for,  like  a  foundation,  the  sense  of  taste  is 
the  cause  of  the  duration  of  animals;  but  the  name  Billah. 
beinff  interpreted,  means  imbibing.     From  her  was  bom  Dan, 
which  name  being  interpreted  means  judgment,  for  this  kind 
distinguishes  between  and  separates  immortal  firom   mortal 
things,  therefore  he  prays  that  he  may  become  a  workman  of 
temperance.    But  he  will  not  pray  for  Judah,  for  Judah 
already  has  the  capacity  of  praying  to  and  pleasing  God; 
'*  Therefore  let  Dan,*'  says  he,  '*  be  a  serpent  in  the  path." — 
One  path  is  the  soul. 

For  as  in  the  roads  one  may  behold  a  great  variety  of  living 
beings,  inanimate  and  animate,  irrational  and  rational,  good 
and  bad,  slaves  and  free,  young  and  old,  male  and  female, 
strangers  and  natural  citizens,  sick  and  healthy,  mutilated 
and  perfect ;  so  also  in  the  soul  there  are  motions  inanimate, 
and  imperfect,  and  diseased,  and  slavish,  and  female,  and  innu- 
merable others  of  the  class  of  evils ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  motions  which  are  living,  and  perfect,  and  mas« 
culine,  and  free,  and  healthy,  and  ripe,  and  virtuous,  and 
genuine,  and  really  legitimate.  Let  then  the  principle  of 
temperance  be  a  serpent  in  the  soul,  which  makes  its  advance 
thn>ugh  all  the  circumstances  of  life,  and  let  it  sit  in  the 
path.  But  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  expression? — The 
*  Qeneiii  xlii.  16.  f  Qeneaia  zlix.  17. 
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field  of  Tirtue  is  not  trodden  down ;  for  they  are  few  who 
walk  along  it,  but  that  of  vice  is  trodden  and  worn  ?.  And  he 
recommends  him  here  to  occupy  and  to  fill,  with  ambush  and 
stratagemi  the  well-trodden  path  of  passion  and  vice,  in  which 
the  thoughts  which  are  deserters  from  virtue  pass  their  life. 

XXV.  ••  fiitang  the  heel  of  the  horse." — Very  consistently 
the  disposition  which  shakes  the  stability  of  the  created  and 
perishable  being  is  called  the  supplanter,  and  the  passions  are 
compared  to  a  noise ;  for  passion  has  four  legs  as  a  horse  has,, 
and  is  an  impetuous  beast,  and  full  of  insolence,  and  by  nature 
a  most  restive  animal.  But  the  reasoning  of  temperance  is 
wont  to  bite,  and  to  wound,  and  to  destroy  passion.  There- 
fore passion  having  been  tripped  up,  and  having  fallen,  "  the 
horseman  will  fall  backwards.**  We  must  comprehend  that 
the  horseman  who  has  mounted  upon  the  passions  is  the 
mind,  who  falls  from  the  passions  when  they  are  reasoned 
upon  closely,  and  so  are  supplanted ;  and  it  is  well  floured, 
that  the  soul  does  not  fall  forward,  for  it  must  sot  go  before 
the  passions,  but  rather  advance  behind  them,  and  behave 
with  moderation. 

And  there  is  sound  learning  in  what  he  says  here.  If  the 
mind,  though  desirous  to  act  uinustlv,  comes  too  late  and  falls 
backward,  it  will  not  act  unjustly ;  out  if,  when  it  is  moved 
onwards  to  some  irrational  passion  it  does  not  run  forward  but 
remains  behind,  it  will  then  receive  freedom  from  the  do- 
minion of  the  passions,  which  is  a  most  excellent  thing.  On 
which  account  Moses,  approving  of  this  backward  fall  from  off 
the  vices,  adds  further,  "  waiting  for  the  salvation  of  the 
Lord,"  for,  in  good  truth,  he  who  falls  from  the  passions  is 
saved  by  God,  and  remains  safe  after  their  operation.  May 
my  soul  meet  with  such  a  fall  as  this,  and  may  it  never  after- 
wards remount  upon  that  horselike  and  restive  passion,  in  order 
that  it  may  await  the  salvation  of  God,  and  attain  to  happiness ! 

On  this  account  also  it  was  that  Moses  praised  God  in  his 
hymn,  because  "  the  horse  and  his  rider  nas  he  thrown  into 
the  sea,"*  meaning  that  he  has  thrown  the  four  passions,  and 
the  miserable  mind  which  is  mounted  on  them,  down  into  ruin 
as  to  its  afiGEurs,  and  into  the  bottomless  pit,  and  this  is  almost 
tne  burden  of  the  whole  hymn,  to  which  every  other  part  of  it 
18  referred,  and  indeed  that  is  the  truth ;  for  i^  once  a  freedoln 
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from  the  passions  occupies  the  soul,  it  will  become  perfsctlj 
happy. 

XXVI.  And  we  must  also  inquire,  what  is  the  reason  why 
Jacob  says,  that  *'  the  rider  will  fall  backward,"*  and  Mo8e» 
says,  that  "  the  horse  and  his  rider  have  been  thrown  into 
the  sea."  We  must  say,  therefore,  that  that  which  is  thrown 
into  the  sea  is  the  Egyptian  disposition,  which  indeed  flies 
and  escapes  under  the  water,  that  is  to  say,  under  the  adyance 
of  the  paissions.  But  the  rider  who  falls  backwards  is  not  one 
of  the  persons  who  loves  to  yield  to  the  passions;  and  the 
proof  is,  that  Moses  calls  the  one  the  horseman  (hwidg), 
and  the  other  the  rider  (dvafidrfif).  Now  it  is  the  business 
of  the  horseman  to  subdue  the  horse,  and  when  he  resists 
the  rein  to  make  him  tractable ;  but  it  is  the  part  of  the  rider 
to  be  conveyed  wherever  the  animal  carries  Um,  and  in  the 
sea  it  is  the  office  of  the  pilot  to  guide  the  ship,  and  to  keep 
it  straight,  and  to  preserve  it  in  the  right  course ;  but  it  is 
the  part  of  the  sailor  to  endure  all  that  happens  to  the  ship. 

And  in  reference  to  this  the  horseman  who  subdues  the 
passions  is  not  drowned  in  the  sea,  but  dismounting  from 
them  awaits  the  salvation  of  the  master.  Accordingly,  the 
word  of  God  in  Leviticus  recommends  men  *'  to  feed  on  those 
creeping  things  which  go  on  four  feet,  and  which  have  legs 
above  Uieir  feet,  so  that  they  are  able  to  leap  with  them  :"t 
among  which  are  the  locust,  and  the  attacus,  and  the  aoris,^ 
and  in  the  fourth  place  the  serpent-fighter;  and  very  pro- 
perly ;  for  if  pleasure,  like  a  serpent,  is  an  unprofitable  and 
pernicious  thing,  then  the  nature  which  contends  against 
pleasure  must  be  a  most  profitable  and  saving  thing,  and  this 
is  temperance. 

Fight  thou  then,  O  my  mind,  against  every  passion,  and 
especially  against  pleasure,  for  **the  serpent  is  the  most 
subtle  of  all  the  beasts  that  are  upon  the  earth,  which  the 
Lord  Qod  has  made.**  And  of  all  the  passions  the  most  mis- 
chievous is  pleasure.  Why  so?  Because  all  things  are  the 
slaves  of  pleasure ;  and  because  the  life  of  the  wicked  is  go- 
verned by  pleasure  as  by  a  master.  Accordingly,  the  things 
which  are  the  efficient  causes  of  pleasure  are  found  to  be  full 
of  all  wickedness:  gold  and  silver,  and  gloiy  and  honours, 
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and  powers  and  the  objects  of  the  outward  senses,  and  the 
mechanical  arts,  and  aU  other  things  which  cause  pleasure, 
being  yerj  Tarious,  and  all  injurious  to  the  soul ;  and  there 
are  no  sins  without  extreme  wickedness;  therefore  do  thou 
array  against  it  the  wisdom  which  contends  with  serpents ; 
and  struggle  iti  this  most  glorious  struggle,  and  labour  to  win 
the  crown  in  the  contest  against  pleasure,  which  subdues  eyeiy 
on^  else;  winning  a  noble  and  gbrious  crown,  such  as  no 
assembly  of  men  can  confer. 


THB  THIRD  BOOK 

or  raa  rtLMAmm  ow 

THE  AUEGORIES   OF   THE    SACRED    UW8, 

AFTER  THE  WORK  OF  THE  SIX  DAYS  OF  THE  CREATION. 

I.  "  Amd  Adam  and  his  wife  hid  themsehes  from  the  face 
of  tho  Lord  God  in  the  midst  of  the  trees  of  the  Paradise.'*  * 
A  doctrine  is  introduced  here  which  teaches  us  that  the  wiclied 
man  is  inclined  to  run  awaj.  For  the  proper  city  of  wise 
men  is  rirtne,  and  he  who  is  incapable  of  becoming  a  partaker 
in  that  is  driven  from  his  city ;  and  no  liad  man  is  capable  o( 
becoming  a  partaker  of  it;  therefore  the  bad  man  alone  is 
driven  away  and  becomes  a  banished  man.  But  he  who  is 
banished  from  virtue  is  at  once  concealed  from  the  &ce  of  God, 
for  if  the  wise  men  are  visible  to  God,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
dear  to  him,  it  follows  plainly  that  the  wicked  are  all  concealed 
from  him,  and  enveloped  in  darkness,  as  being  enemies  and 
adversaries  to  right  reason.  Now  that  the  wicked  man  is 
destitute  of  a  city  and  destitute  of  a  home,  Moses  testifies  in 
speaking  of  that  hairy  man  who  was  also  a  man  of  varied 
wickedness,  Esau,  when  he  says,  "  But  Esau  was  skilful  in 
hunting,  and  a  rude  man."t  For  it  is  not  natural  for  vice  which 
is  inclined  to  be  subservient  to  the  passions  to  inhabit  the  city 
of  virtue,  inasmuch  as  it  is  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  rudeness 
and  ignorance,  with  great  folly.  But  Jacob,  who  is  foil  of  wis- 
•  QeoMif  viiL  a.  t  Qmads  zzv.  27. 
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dom,  is  both  a  citizen  and  one  who  dwells  in  a  house,  that  is 
to  saj,  in  virtue.  Accordingly  Moses  says  of  him,  "  Bat  Jacob 
is  a  man  without  gailo,  dweHing  in  a  house ; "  On  which 
account  also  '*  the  mid  wives,  since  they  feared  God  made 
themselves  houses.  '*  * 

For  they,  being  inclined  to  seek  out  the  secret  mysteries  of 
God,  one  of  which  was  that  the  male  children  should  be  pre* 
served  alive,  build  up  the  actions  of  virtue,  in  which  they  had 
previously  determined  to  dwell.  Accordingly,  in  this  account 
it  is  sliown  how  the  wicked  man  is  destitute  of  a  city  and  des- 
titute of  a  home :  inasmuch  as  he  is  an  exile  from  virtue,  but 
that  the  virtuous  man  has  a  city  and  is  allotted  a  home,  namely 
wisdom. 

II.  And  let  us  in  the  next  place  consider  how  any  one  b 
said  to  be  concealed  from  God ;  but  unless  any  one  receives 
this  as  an  allegorical  saying  it  would  be  impossible  to  compre- 
hend what  is  here  stated.  For  God  has  completed  eveiything 
and  has  penetrated  every  thing,  and  has  left  no  one  of  all  his 
works  empty  or  deserted.  What  kind  of  place  then  can  any 
one  occupy  in  which  God  is  not  ?  And  Moses  testifies  to  this 
in  other  passages,  when  he  says,  *'  God  is  in  the  heaven  above, 
and  in  the  earth  beneath ;  and  there  is  nothing  anywhere  but 
hc^t  And  in  another  place  he  speaks  in  this  manner,  "  I 
stood  here  before  you  did."|  For  God  is  of  older  date  than 
any  created  being,  and  he  will  be  everywhere,  so  that  it  cannot 
be  possible  for  any  one  to  be  concealed  from  him :  and  what 
need  we  wonder  at?  For  even  if  any  thing  were  to  happen  to 
us  we  should  not  be  able  to  escape  the  notice  of,  and  to  conceal 
ourselves  from  the  most  elementary  of  created  things  ;  for 
i  stance,  let  any  one  try  to  flee  from  the  earth,  or  the  water, 
or  the  air,  or  the  heaven,  or  the  entire  universe,  and  he  will 
fail ;  for  it  is  impossible  but  what  he  must  be  contained  in 
these  things,  for  no  one  will  be  able  to  flee  out  of  the  world. 

Again  how  could  any  man  who  is  unable  to  conceal  himself 
from  the  parts  of  the  world,  and  from  the  whole  world  itself,  bo 
able  to  escape  the  notice  of  God?  He  never  could  do  so. 
What  then  is  the  meaning  of  the  expression,  **  they  hid  them* 
selves  ?**  The  bad  man  thinks  that  God  is  in  a  certain  place, 
111  t  surrounding  it,  but  being  surrounded  by  it.  On  which 
ai  count  also  he  thinks  that  he  can  conceal  himself  from  him, 

•  Sroduf  L  21.         t  Deuteronomy  iv.  89.         X  Ezodui  zvii  S. 
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is  if  Qod  were  without  any  prevailing  reason  at  a  distance  from 
that  part  of  the  world  in  which  he  has  determined  to  lurk. 

III.  And  we  must  understand  this  in  the  following  manner. 
In  the  wicked  man  the  true  opinion  concerning  God  is  over- 
shadowed and  kept  out  of  sight,  for  he  is  full  of  darkness, 
having  no  divine  irradiation,  hy  means  of  which  he  may  he 
able  to  contemplate  things  as  they  are.  And  such  a  man  is  a 
fugitive  from  the  divine  company  just  as  a  leper  is  or  a  roan 
with  any  other  impure  disease,  the  one  bringing  together  into 
the  same  place  Ood  and  Creation,  two  opposite  natures  of  two 
different  complexions,  as  the  causes  of  things,  when  there  is  - 
really  but  one  cause,  Uie  great  Creator ;  and  the  other,  a  man 
afflicted  with  a  foul  disease,  believing  that  everything  is  created 
from  the  world,  and  again  is  dissolved  into  the  world,  but 
thinking  that  nothing  has  been  created  by  God,  being  a  follower 
of  the  doctrine  of  Heraclitus  introduces  covetousness  and 
indigence,  and  one  universe,  and  all  kinds  of  things  alter- 
nately. In  reference  to  which  the  Holy  Scripture  says  "  Let 
them  send  forth  from  the  holy  soul  every  leper,  and  every  one 
aflUcted  with  foul  disease,  and  every  one  who  is  impure  in  his 
soul,  both  male  and  female,  and  all  mutilated  persons,  and  all 
these  who  are  emasculated,  and  all  whoremongers,***  men 
who  flee  from  the  authority  of  one  God,  and  who  are  expressly 
forbidden  *'  to  come  into  the  assemblv  of  God  ;*'  f  but  wise 
reasons  are  not  only  not  concealed,  but  are  even  eager  to 
manifest  themselves.  Do  you  not  see  that  Abraham  was  still 
standing  in  the  place  of  the  Lord,  and  comintf  near  to  him 
said  '*  CK>  not  Uien  destroy  the  righteous  with  Uie  impious,  **  % 
him  who  is  manifest  to  you  and  well  known  by  you,  with  him 
who  flees  from  you  and  seeks  to  escape  your  notice,  for  he 
indeed  is  impious,  but  the  righteous  man  is  ohe  who  stands 
before  you  and  does  not  flee.  For  it  is  right  indeed  master 
that  you  alone  should  be  honoured,  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  as  an  impious  man  is  discovered  so  also  is  a  pious  man  ; 
but  it  is  sufficient  if  he  is  just  On  which  account  he  says 
"do  not  then  destroy  the  righteous  with  the  wicked.'*  For 
not  even  one  single  man  on  earth  honours  God  in  a  worthy 
manner,  but  only  according  to  righteousness.  For  when  it  is 
not  possible  for  a  man  to  exhibit  due  gratitude  even  to  his 
parents,  for  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  become  their  parents  in 
*  Nuknbcn  v.  8.  f  I>euteroiiomy  Ixili.  3.         t  Oenetis  xviil  88. 
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his  turn ;  how  cau  it  be  aujthiDg  but  absolutelj  impossible 
adequately  to  requite  GKxl,  or  worthily  to  praise  him  who  created 
the  whole  universe  out  of  things  that  had  no  previous  existence. 
**  For  God  made  all  virtue.'* 

VI.  Be  thou  therefore  0  my  soul  in  all  your  entirety  always 
visible  to  God,  for  three  separate  times,  that  is  to  say  for  time 
divided  according  to  a  threefold  division ;  not  drawing  after 
you  the  female  passion  arising  from  external  sensation,  but 
oflferinfl  up  to  him  manly  thought,  the  eucourager  to  and  prac- 
tiser  of  persevering  courage.  **  For  at  three  seasons  of  the 
year  every  male  must  appear  before  the  Lord  the  God  of  Israel'** 
this  is  the  ix^unction  of  the  holy  scriptures.  On  this  account 
Moses  when  he  appears  to  God  in  visible  form,  flees  from  the 
dispersing  disposition,  that  is  from  Pharaoh,  who  boasts,  saying, 
that  he  does  not  know  the  Lord,  *'for  Moses,*'  sa3r8  he, 
"  retreated  from  the  presence  of  Pharaoh,  and  dwelt  in  the 
land  of  Midian^t  that  is  to  say,  being  interpreted,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  nature  of  things ;  and  sat  down  upon  a  well, 
waiting  to  see  what  good  which  might  be  drank  in  God  would 
rain  upon  his  thirsting  and  eager  soul.  Accordingly  he 
retreats  from  the  impious  opinion  which  is  the  mistress  of  the 
passions,  namely  from  Pharaoh ;  and  he  retreats  into  Midian, 
that  is  to  say  into  judgment,  considering  anxiously  whether 
he  ought  to  live  in  tranquil  inactivity  or  whether  he  ought 
again  to  contend  with  that  wicked  man  to  his  own  destruction. 
And  he  considers  whether  if  he  attacks  him  he  shall  be  able 
to  oain  the  victory,  from  which  consideration  he  restrains  him- 
self waiting,  as  I  have  already  said,  to  see  if  God  will  give  to 
his  deep  and  not  frivolous  consideration,  a  fountain  sufiicieut 
to  wash  away  the  impetuosity  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  that  is  to 
say  of  his  own  passions.  And  he  is  thought  worthy  of  grace , 
for  having  fought  the  good  fight  in  bebalf  of  virtue  he  never 
ceasos  from  warring  till  he  sees  the  pleasures  overthrown  and 
baulked  of  their  object. 

And  with  this  view  Moses  does  not  flee  from  Pharaoh,  for 
if  he  had  done  so  he  would  have  fled  without  returning ;  but 
withdraws  for  a  time,  that  is  to  say  he  makes  a  truce  from  the 
war,  after  the  fashion  of  a  vrrestler  who  seeks  a  respite  and 
collects  his  breath  again,  until,  having  aroused  the  alliance  of 
prudence  and  the  other  virtues  he  attacks  his  enemy  once 
*  Dratwonomy  zvL  101  f  Bxodui  iL  16, 
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more,  hj  diTine  reason,  with  the  moet  Tigoroue  power.  But 
Jacob,  K>r  he  is  a  eapplanter,  having  acquired  virtue  bj  regu- 
lar eystem  and  diacipline,  not  without  hard  labour,  for  his 
name  had  not  as  vet  been  changed  to  Israel,  **  fled  from  the 
afiairs  of  labour  **'  that  is  to  say  from  colours  and  figures,  and 
in  short  from  bodies  the  nature  of  which  is  to  wound  the  soul 
through  the  objects  of  outward  sense ;  for  since,  when  he  was 
present,  he  could  not  entirely  and  utterly  subdue  them,  he 
fled,  fearing  to  be  subdued  bj  them.  And  he  is  Toiy  worthy 
of  praise  for  so  doing ;  for  "  sa3rs  Moses  you  will  make  the 
children  of  Israel  caudous.f**  but  not  bold,  or  coTotous  of  those 
things,  which  do  not  belong  to  them. 

V.  "And  Jacob  concealed  himself  from  Laban  the  Syrian, 
in  that  he  told  him  not  that  he  was  about  to  flee  from  him, 
and  he  fled  from  him,  taking  with  him  all  that  he  had,  and 
he  crossed  the  riTer,  and  proceeded  towards  the  Mount 
Oilead.**  It  was  most  natural  for  him  to  conceal  that  he  was 
about  to  flee,  and  not  to  inform  Laban,  who  was  a  man  de- 
pending wholly  on  thoughts  such  as  arise  from  the  outward 
senses,  iust  as  if  you  haye  seen  some  excellent  beauty  and  are 
charmed  with  it,  and  are  likely  to  be  led  into  error  in  respect 
of  it,  yon  should  privily  flee  from  the  imagination  of  it,  and 
never  tell  it  to  your  mind,  that  is  to  say,  never  think  of  it 
again  nor  give  it  any  consideration,  for  continued  reoollec- 
tions  of  anything  are  not  without  making  some  distinct  im- 
pression, and  injure  the  intellect  and  turn  it  out  of  ihe  right 
way,  even  against  its  will.  And  the  same  reaaonina  applies 
to  all  temptations  which  arise  in  respect  of  any  one  of  the  ex- 
ternal senses,  for  in  all  such  cases  secret  flight  is  the  preserver 
from  danoer.  But  to  keep  recalling  the  temptation  to  One^s 
mind,  and  to  talk  of  it  and  dwell  upon  it  subdues  and  enslaves 
the  reason  by  force.  Do  not  these  then  ever,  O  my  mind, 
report  to  yourself  any  object  of  outward  sense  that  has  been 
seen  by  you,  if  you  are  likely  to  be  led  away  captive  by  it,  and 
do  not  dwell  on  it,  in  order  that  you  may  not  become  miser- 
able by  being  subdued  by  it,  but  rather,  while  you  are  still 
free,  rise  up  and  flee,  preferring  untamed  liberty  to  slavery 
and  subjection  to  a  master. 

YI.  But  why  now,  as  if  Jacob  had  been  ignorant  that 
Laban  was  a  Syrian,  does  Moses  say,  "  And  Jacob  concealed 
*  Qenaaif  xzzL  30.  t  Levitieoi  zv.  81. 
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himself  from  Laban  the  Syrian.'*  This  ezpresaion,  howoYert 
has  a  reason  in  it  which  is  not  superfluous ;  for  the  name 
Syria,  being  interpreted,  means  high.  Jacob,  therefore,  being 
an  experienced  man,  that  is  to  say,  b^ng  mind,  whence  sees 
passion  low  and  powerless,  abides  it,  thinking  that  ho  shall  be 
able  to  subdue  it  by  force :  but  when  he  beholds  it  high,  anid 
bearing  its  neck  haughtily,  and  full  of  arrogance,  then  ex- 
perienced mind  flees  first,  and  afterwards  the  other  parts  of 
nis  experience  do  also  flee,  namely  reading,  meditation,  oar9» 
the  recollection  of  what  is  honourable,  temperance,  the  eneigy 
in  pursuit  of  what  is  becomiug ;  fmd  so  he  crosses  oyer  the 
river  of  the  objects  affecting  uie  outward  senses,  which  wi»h 
oyer  and  threaten  to  submerge  the  soul  by  the  impetuosi^  of 
the  passions,  and  having  crossed  over  he  proceeds  towards  the 
high  and  lofty  reason  of  perfect  virtue ;  for  **  he  proceeded  to- 
wards the  Mount  of  Gilead;'*  and  Gilead  being  interpreted 
means  the  migration  of  testimony,  since  God  caused  tlie  soul 
to  migrate  from  the  passions  which  surrounded  Laban,  and 
bore  witness  to  it,  that  it  should  migrate  and  receive  another 
sottloment,  because  it  was  profitable  and  expedient,  and  con- 
ducted it  onwards  from  the  evils  calculated  to  render  the  soul 
base,  and  seeking  the  things  that  are  on  the  earth,  to  the 
height  and  magnitude  of  virtue. 

On  this  account  Laban,  the  friend  of  the  outward  senses, 
and  one  who  energised  according  to  them  and  not  according  to 
his  mind,  is  indignant,  and  pursues  after  him  and  says,  "  why 
did  you  flee  from  me  secretly,  and  not  remain  for  Uie  eigoy- 
ment  of  your  soul,  and  for  the  opinions  which  judge  concerning 
the  body  and  the  external  good  things  of  the  world  ?"  But  in 
fleeing  from  this  opinion  you  have  despoiled  me  also  of  my 
prudence,  Leah  and  Bachel ;  for  they,  when  they  remained  in 
tbe  soul  created,  prudence  in  it,  but  now  that  they  have  de- 
parted they  have  left  it  ignorance  and  inexperience.**  On 
which  f^icount  he  adds,  "  You  have  stripped  me,**  that  is  to 
say,  you  have  robbed  me  of  my  prudence. 

VII.  And  what  that  prudence  was  he  will  proceed  to  tell 
us,  for  he  adds,  V  And  you  have  led  away  my  daughters  as 
captives ;  and  if  you  had  told  me,  I  would  myself  have  sent 
you  away.***  You  would  not  have  sent  away  things  wnich 
were  at  variance  with  one  another,  for  if  you  had  seni  them 

*  Qenesia  xxxL  27. 
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away  really,  and  had  emancipated  the  soul,  you  Mrould  have 
removed  from  it  all  bodily  sounds,  and  such  as  affect  the  out- 
ward senses ;  for  in  this  way  the  intellect  is  emancipated  from 
evils  and  passions.  But  now  you  say  that  you  send  it  away 
free,  but  by  your  actions  you  confess  that  you  would  have  re- 
tained it  in  a  prison ;  for  if  you  had  sent  it  on  its  way  with 
musical  instruments,  and  drums  and  harps,  and  all  the  plea- 
sures which  affect  the  outward  senses,  you  would  not  in  reality 
have  released  it  at  all ;  for  it  is  not  you  then  only  from  whom 
we  are  fleeing,  0  Laban,  thou  oompdnion  of  bodies  and 
colours,  but  we  are  also  escaping  from  everything  that  is  thine, 
in  which  the  voices  of  the  outward  senses  sound  in  harmony 
with  the  enersies  of  the  passions.  For  we,  if  at  least  we  are 
praoUsers  of  virtuef  iiave  meditated  a  very  necessary  meditation, 
which  Jnoob  also  meditated,  namely,  to  overthrow  and  destroy 
those  gods  who  are  hostile  to  the  soul,  gods  made  by  hands, 
gods  whom  Moses  forbade  the  people  to  make;*  and  these 
gods  are  the  destruction  of  virtue  and  of  a  good  state  of  the 
passions,  but  the  consolidation  and  confirmation  of  vice  and 
the  appetites ;  for  that  metal  which  is  cast,  after  it  has  been 
fused,  ih  soon  consolidated  again. 

VIII.  But  Moses  speaks  thus,  "  And  they  gave  to  Jacob 
the  foreign  sods  which  were  in  their  hands,  and  the  earrings 
which  were  in  their  ears ;  and  Jacob  hid  them  under  the  tur- 
pentine tree  which  was  in  Shechem.**f  These  are  the  gods  of 
the  wicked,  but  Jacob  is  not  said  to  have  taken  them,  but  to 
have  concealed  and  destroyed  them,  for  every  case  being  most 
accurately  described,  for  the  virtuous  man  will  take  nothing 
from  wickedness  for  his  own  lul vantage, ,  but  will  conceal  all 
such  things  and  destroy  them  secreUy.  Just  us  Abraham 
tells  the  king  of  Sodoin^  ivhen  he  was  proposing  to  give  him 
things  of  irrational  tiature  in  exchange  for  rational  animals, 
namely»  horses  In  exohinge  for  men,  **that  he  would  take 
nothing  thut  belonged  to  him,  but  that  he  would  stretch  out 
"the  action  of  his  soul,'**  whichi  speaking  symbolically,  he 
called  "  his  hand,**,  to  the  most  high  Qod ;}  *'  for  that  he  had 
not  taken  from  a  thread  even  to  a  shoe-latchet  of  all  that  was 
his  (the  king  of  Sodom  s),  in  order  that  the  king  might  never 
say  that  he  had  made  the  discerning  man,**  namely  Abraham, 
"  rich,"  exchanging  poverty  for  wealthy  virtue. 

*  Leviticus  xiz.  4.  f  Qtnetia  xzxv.  4.  t  Qenasis  xiv.  21. 
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The  passions  are  always  concealed  and  ffuarded  in  Shechem ; 
and  the  name  Shechem  being  interpreted  means  *'  the  shoid- 
der  ;*'  for  he  who  labours  concerning  pleasures  is  inclined  to 
preserve  them.     But  the  passions  are  concealed  and  destroyed 
by  the  wise  man,  and  that  too  not  for  a  brief  space  of  time, 
but  up  to  this  present  day,  that  is  to  say,  for  ever,  for  all 
time  is  measured  by  the  present  day,  for  tlie  cycle  of  one  day 
is  the  measure  of  all  time.    On  which  account  Jacob  gives 
Joseph  Shechem,*  as  an  especial  portion  beyond  the  rest  of 
his  brethren,  meaning  thereby  the  bodily  things  which  are  the 
objects  of  Uie  outward  senses,  since  he  had  gone  through 
labour  in  respect  of  them ;  but  to  Judah  the  confessor  he  gave 
not  presents  but  praise,  and  hymns  and  divine  songs,  in 
which  he  should  be  celebrated  by  his  brethren.    And  Jacob 
did  not  receive  Shechem  as  a  gift  from  God,  but  he  took  it 
with  his  sword  and  with  his  bow,  that  is  to  say,  by  words, 
which  had  the  power  of  cutting  and  repelling ;  for  Uie  wise 
man  subjects  all  secondary  things  to  himself,  and  when  he  has 
so  subjected  them  he  does  not  retain  them,  but  makes  a  pre- 
sent of  them  to  him  who  is  by  nature  adapted  to  theuL     Do 
you  not  see  that  also,  when  he  appeared  to  take  the  gods,  he 
did  not  take  them,  but  concealed  them  and  put  them  out  of 
the  way,  and  destroyed  tliem  out  of  his  sight  for  ever.     Now 
to  what  soul  could  it  have  happened  to  conceal  vice  and  to  put 
it  out  of  the  way,  except  to  that  soul  to  which  God  was  re- 
vealed, and  which  he  considered  worthy  to  receive  the  reve- 
lation of  his  unspeakable  mysteries  ?    For  he  says,  '*  shall  I 
hide  from  Abraham  my  son  that  thing  which  I  am  doing  ?**f 
Well  done,  0  Saviour,  in  that  thou  showest  thy  works  to  the 
soul  which  desires  good  things,  and  has  concealed  from  it  no 
one  of  thy  works :  and  by  reason  of  this  conduct  of  thine  he 
is  able  to  avoid  evil,  and  to  conceal  it  and  keep  it  out  of  sight, 
and  to  destroy  for  ever  the  passions  which  are  injurious. 

IX.  We  have  shown,  therefore,  in  what  manner  the  wicked 
man  is  a  fugitive,  and  how  he  conceals  himself  from  God ;  but 
now  let  us  consider  where  he  conceals  himself.  *'  In  the 
middle,*'  says  Moses,  "  of  the  trees  of  the  garden  ;**|  that  is 
to  say,  in  the  middle  of  the  mind,  which  again  is  itself  the 
centre  of  the  whole  soul,  as  the  trees  are  of  the  garden.  For 
the  man  who  escapes  from  God  flees  to  himself,  for,  since 
•  OeDMU  zlvUL  2^         f  QeaMis  zvUL  17.         t  Genasia  iU.  S. 
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there  are  two  thingB,  the  mind  of  the  nniTerse,  which  jb  God, 
atid  also  the  separate  mind  of  each  individual,  he  who  escapes 
firom  the  mind  which  is  in  himself  flees  to  the  mind  of  the 
uuTerse ;  and  oonTerselj,  he  who  forsakes  his  own  individual 
mind,  confesses  that  all  the  things  of  the  human  mind  are 
of  no  value,  and  attrihntes  eveiything  to  God ;  again,  he  who 
seeks  to  esci^  from  God  asserts,  hy  so  doing,  that  God  is  not 
the  cause  of  anything,  but  looks  upon  himself  as  the  cause  of 
everything  that  exists. 

At  all  events  it  is  affirmed  by  many  people,  that  everything 
in  the  world  is  borne  on  spontaneously  without  any  guide  or 
governor,  and  that  the  human  mind,  by  its  owti  single  power, 
has  invented  arts  and  pursuits,  and  laws  and  customs,  and  all 
the  principles  of  political  and  individual,  and  common  justice, 
with  reference  both  to  men  and  to  irrational  animals.  But 
dost  thou  not  see,  0  soul,  the  unreasonable  character  of  these 
opinions?  For  one  of  them  having  the  particular  mind, 
which  was  created  and  which  is  mortal,  does  in  reality  ascribe 
it  to  the  mind  of  the  universe,  which  is  uncreated  and  im- 
mortal :  and  the  other  again,  repudiating  God,  most  inconsist- 
ently drags  forward,  as  an  ally,  that  mind  which  is  unable 
even  to  assist  itself. 

X.  On  this  account  also  Moses  says,  that  '*  If  a  thief  be  de- 
tected in  the  act  of  breaking  into  a  house,  and  be  smitten  so 
that  he  die,  that  shall  not  be  imputed  as  murder  to  him  who 
has  smitten  him ;  but  if  the  sun  be  risen  mpon  him,  then  he  is 
liable,  and  shall  die  in  retaliation.*'*  Ix>r  if  an^  one  cuts 
down  and  destroys  that  reason  which  stands  upright  and  is 
sound  and  correct,  which  testifies  to  God  that  he  alone  is  able 
to  do  everything,  and  is  found  in  the  act  of  breaking  in  upon 
it,  that  is  to  say,  standing  over  this  reason  thus  wounded  and 
destroyed,  and  who  recognises  his  own  mind  as  energismg, 
and  not  God,  is  a  thief,  taking  away  what  belongs  to  others, 
for  all  things  belong  to  God ;  so  he  who  attributes  anything 
to  himself  is  taking  away  what  beloncs  to  another,  and  receives 
a  very  severe  blow  and  one  difficult  to  heal,  namely,  arro- 
gance, a  thing  nearly  akin  to  imprudence  and  ignorance.  But 
he  says  nothing  as  to  the  name  of  him  who  has  smitten  him, 
for  the  smiter  is  not  a  different  person  from  him  who  is 
smitten. 
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But  as  a  man  who  rubs  himself  is  likewise  a  person  who  is 
rubbed,  and  as  he  who  stretches  himself  out  is  also  the  person 
who  is  stredied  out,  for  he  himself  both  exerts  the  power  of 
the  agent,  and  also  fills  the  part  of  the  patient.  In  like 
manner  is  he,  who  steals  the  things  which  belong  to  Go4,  and 
attributes  them  to  himself,  subjected  to  the  tortures  of  his 
own  impiety  and  arrogance.  Would  that  the  man  so  stricken 
might  die,  that  is  to  say  might  perish  before  he  had  succeeded 
in  his  objects,  for  then  he  will  appear  to  be  less  sinful,  for 
of  vice  one  kind  is  discerned  in  habit,  and  another  kind  in 
motion;  but  the  one  which  is  discerned  in  motion  has  an 
inclination  towards  the  perfecting  of  its  operation,  on  which 
account  it  is  more  mischievous  than  the  one  which  is  discerned 
only  in  habit  If  therefore  the  mind,  which  imagines  itself 
and  not  God  to  be  the  cause  of  things,  dies,  that  is  to  say, 
becomes  inactive  and  contractis  itself,  then  there  is  no  cause  of 
death  in  it ;  it  has  not  absolutely  destroyed  the  living  opinion, 
which  attributes  all  power,  and  all  exertion  of  power  to  God, 
but  if  the  Sun  rises,  that  is  to  say  the  mind  which  appears 
brilliant  in  us,  and  if  it  appears  to  see  through  evenrthing  and 
to  judge  eveiything,  and  not  to  flee  from  itself,  it  then 
becomes  liable  to  death,  and  shall  die  in  retaliation  for  the 
living  doctrine  which  it  has  destroyed ;  according  to  which  God 
alone  is  the  cause  of  everything,  being  found  to  be  wholly 
unable  to  effect  any  good  purpose,  and  to  be  truly  dead  in  as 
much  as  it  has  shown  itself  the  interpreter  of  a  lifeless  and 
dead  and  departed  doctrine. 

XT.  And  it  is  in  reference  to  this  that  the  Holy  Scriptnre 
curses  "  any  one  who  has  placed  in  any  secret  place  any  carved 
thing,  or  any  thing  made  of  cast  metal,  the  work  of  the  hands 
of  an  artist***  For  why,  O  mind,  do  you  store  and  treasure 
up  within  yourself  depraved  opinions,  that  God  is  a  being  of 
such  and  such  qualities,  (he  who  has  no  distinctive  qualities) 
like  a  carved  work ;  or  that  he  who  is  imperishable  is  perish- 
Able  like  images  that  are  cast  in  the  foundry ;  and  why  do  you 
not  rather  bnng  them  forward  openly  that  you  may  learn  what 
is  right  from  men  who  practise  the  truth?  For  you  think 
that  you  are  endowed  with  some  great  skill  because  you  have 
devised  absurd  opinions  imposing  upon  you  by  an  appearance 
of  probability,  in  opposition  to  the  truth :  but  in  reiuity  you 
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are  prored  to  be  destitute  of  skil],  in  as  much  as  jou  are 
unwuling  to  be  healed  of  that  terrible  disease  of  the  soul, 
ignonmce, 

XII.  But  that  the  wicked  man  sinks  into  and  is  concealed 
within  his  own  scattered  mind,  fleeing  from  the  real  mind  ot 
truth,  is  testified  by  Moses  '*who  smote  the  Egyptian  and 
buried  him  in  the  sand,^*  the  mettiing  of  which  is  tnat  he  by 
his  arguments  connnced  him  who  assetted  that  the  good 
things  of  the  body  were  the  most  excellent,  and  who  thought 
that  the  good  things  of  the  soul  were  of  no  value,  and  who 
likewise  esteemed  me  pleasures  as  the  end  of  life.  For  when 
he  had  comprehended  the  labour  of  him  who  beholds  Ood, 
which  the  king  of  Egypt  had  imposed  on  him,  (and  by  the 
king  of  Egypt  is  meant  tIco,  which  is  the  guide  of  the  passions) 
he  sees  an  Egyptian  man,  that  is  to  say  human  passions 
operating  at  a  seasonable  moment,  beating  and  insulting  the 
man  who  beholds  God,  and  looking  round  upon  the  whole 
soul  on  this  side  and  on  that  side,  and  seeing  no  one  standing 
by  except  the  true  God,  and  eveiything  else  in  a  state  of  con- 
fusion and  disorder,  having  stricken  down  and  convicted  the 
lover  of  pleasure,  he  hides  him  in  the  dispersed  and  agitated 
mind,  wnich  is  deprived  of  all  kindred  with  and  comprehension 
of  what  is  good. 

This  man  then  is  hidden  in  himself,  but  the  man  who  is 
opposite  to  him  escapes  from  himself,  and  flees  to  the  God  of 
all  existing  things. 

XIII.  On  which  account  Moses  6ays  moreover,  *'  He  led 
him  forth  out  of  doors  and  said  to  him,  Look  up  to  heaven,  and 
count  the  stars,  ^t  which  we  should  be  glad  indeed  to  see 
thoroughly  and  to  comprehend ;  since  we  are  insatiable  in 
our  love  for  notice,  but  nevertheless  we  are  unable  to  measure 
the  riches  of  God.  Nevertheless  thanks  be  to  that  magnifi- 
cent and  bounteous  God  because  he  says  that  he  has  implanted 
in  the  soul  seeds  as  brilliant,  as  visible  at  a  distance,  and  as 
eternally  new  as  the  stars  in  heaven.  And  it  is  not  a  super, 
fluous  addition  when  after  having  said  "  he  led  him  forth,  he 
subjoins  "out  of  doors,**  for  who  is  ever  led  forth  in  doors? 
But  perhaps  what  he  says  here  has  some  such  meaning  as 
this ;  he  led  him  forth  into  the  outermost  place,  not  into  some 
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place  or  other  out  of  doors,  which  might  he  Bnrrounded  bj 
other  places. 

For  as  in  dwelling  houses  the  man's  chamber  is  outside 
the  woman's  chamber,  and  the  inner  chamber  is  within,  and 
the  vestibule  is  outside  of  the  hall  but  within  the  doorway,  so 
also  in  the  case  of  the  soul  that  which  is  within  one  tiling 
may  be  outside  of  some  other  thing.  This  then  is  the  sense 
in  which  we  must  understand  this  passage ;  he  led  the  mind 
forth  into  the  outermost  place,  for  what  was  the  use  of  his 
leaving  the  body  and  fleeing  to  the  outward  senses ;  and 
what  would  have  been  the  use  of  his  discarding  the  outward 
senses,  and  subjecting  that  which  exists  to  the  voice  ?  For  it 
is  fitting  that  the  mind  which  is  about  to  be  led  forth,  and  to 
be  dismissed  in  freedom  should  be  emancipated  from  all  cor- 
poreal necessities,  from  all  the  organs  of  the  outward  senses, 
from  all  sophbtical  ratiocinations,  and  plausible  persuasions, 
and  kst  of  ail  from  itself. 

XV.  On  which  account  in  another  passage  also  he  boasts, 
saying  '*  the  Lord  the  Qod  of  Heaven,  and  the  Qod  of  earth 
who  took  me  out  of  the  house  of  my  fsither.''*  For  it  is  not 
possible  for  one  who  dwells  in  the  body  and  belongs  to  the  raco  of 
mortals  to  be  united  with  God,  but  he  alone  can  be  so  whom 
God  delivers  from  that  prison  house  of  the  body.  On  which 
account  also,  that  joy  of  the  soul,  Isaac,  when  he  is  conversing 
and  discoursing  privately  with  God,  comes  forth  forsaking 
himself  and  his  own  mind,  for  he  says,  **  Come  forth,  0  Isaac, 
to  converse  in  the  plain  towards  evening,** f  and  Moses, 
that  word  of  prophecy,  says,  *' When  I  go  forth  from  the  city,** 
that  is  from  my  soul,  (for  the  soul  is  the  city  of  the  living 
creature,  in  as  much  as  it  is  the  soul  which  gives  it  its  laws 
and  customs),  "  I  will  stretch  forth  my  hands,"  |  and  I  will 
reveal  and  unfold  all  my  actions  to  God,  invoking  him  as  a 
witness  and  inspector  of  every  one  of  them,  from  whom  it  is 
impossible  by  its  own  nature  that  vice  should  be  hidden,  but 
to  whom  it  must  be  unfolded  and  by  whom  it  must  be  clearly 
discerned. 

When  therefore  the  soul  is  made  manifest  in  all  its  sayings 

and  doings,  and  is  made  a  partaker  of  the  divine  nature,  the 

voices  of  the  external  senses  are  reduced  to  silence,  and  so 

likewise  are  all  troublesome  and  ill-omened  sounds,   for  the 
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objects  of  sight  often  speak  loudly  and  invite  the  sense  of 
sight  to  themselves ;  and  so  do  voices  invite  the  sense  of  hear- 
ing; scents  invite  the  smell,  and  altogether,  each  varied  object 
of  sense  invites  its  appropriate  sense.  But  all  these  things 
are  put  at  rest  when  the  mind  going  forth  out  of  the  city  of 
the  soul,  attributes  all  its  own  actions  and  conceptions  to  God. 

XV.  *'For  the  hands  of  Moses  are  heavy.***  For  since 
the  actions  of  the  wicked  man  are  like  the  wind  and  light, 
those  of  the  wise  man  on  the  other  hand  are  heavy  and 
immoveable,  and  not  easily  shaken ;  in  reference  to  which  his 
hands  are  held  up  by  Aaron,  who  is  reason,  or  by  Ur,  who  is 
light.  Now  of  all  existing  things  there  is  nothing  clearer 
than  the  truth ;  therefore  Moses  intends  here  to  signify  by 
a  symbolical  form  of  expression,  that  the  actions  of  Uie  wise 
man  are  supported  by  the  most  necessary  of  all  qualities,  rea- 
son and  truth.  On  this  account  also,  when  Aaron  dies,  that  is 
to  say,  when  the  truth  is  completely  asserted,  he  ascends  up  to 
Ur,t  that  is  to  say,  to  Liffht ;  for  the  proper  end  of  reason  is 
truth,  which  is  more  visible  than  any  light,  and  to  it  reason  is 
always  striving  to  come. 

Do  you  not  see  that  also  when  he  received  the  tabernacle 
from  Qod,  and  this  tabernacle  is  wisdom,  in  which  the 
wise  man  tabernacles  and,  dwells,  he  fixed  it  firmly  and 
founded  and  built  it  up  strongly,  not  in  the  body  but  out  of  it ; 
for  he  likens  this  to  an  encampment,  to  a  camp  I  say  full  of 
wars  and  of  all  the  evils  which  war  causes,  and  which  has  no 
portion  with  peace. 

"  And  it  was  called  the  tabernacle  of  testimony  ;**|  that  is  to 
say  wisdom  was  borne  witness  to  by  Qod.  For  every  one  who 
seeks  the  Lord  went  forth  out  of  his  house.  And  this  is  well 
said.  For  if  you  seek  God,  0  my  mind,  go  forth  out  of  your- 
self, and  so  seek  for  him ;  but  if  you  remain  in  the  substance 
of  the  body,  or  in  the  vain  opinions  of  tlie  mind,  you  are  then 
without  any  real  wish  to  search  into  divine  things,  even  if  you 
do  put  on  the  appearance  and'  pretence  of  seeing  them.  If 
when  you  search  you  will  find  God,  is  uncertain ;  for  there 
have  been  many  persons  to  whom  he  has  not  revealed 
himself,  but  they  have  expended  a  vain  labour  all  their  time, 
fint  the  mere  act  of  seekmg  for  him  is  sufficient  to  entitle 
you  to  a  participation  in  good  things,  for  the  desire  for  what 
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is  good,  even  if  it  fails  in  attaining  the  end  which  it  saeks, 
does  at  all  events  always  gladden  the  heart  of  those  who 
cherish  it. 

Thus  the  wicked  man  who  flees  from  virtue,  and  who  seeks 
to  conceal  himself  from  God,  flees  to  a  powerless  ally,  that  is 
his  own  mind,  hut  the  good  man  on  the  contraiy  seeking  to 
escape  from  himself  turns  to  the  knowledge  of  the  one  Ood, 
and  is  victorious  in  the  honourahlo  race,  and  in  that  contest 
which  is  of  all  the  most  excellent. 

1 6.  **  And  the  Lord  God  called  Adam,  and  said  unto  him, 
where  art  thou  ?  "*  Why  now  is  Adam,  alone  called,  when  his 
wife  also  was  concealed  together  with  him  ?  In  the  first  place 
we  must  say  that  the  mind  is  summoned,  and  asked  where  it 
is.  When  it  is  converted,  and  reproved  for  its  offence,  not 
only  is  it  summoned  itself  hut  all  its  faculties  are  also  sum- 
moned, for  without  its  faculties  the  mind  hy  itself  is  found 
to  he  naked,  and  to  he  absolutely  nothing,  and  one  of  its 
fiEusulties  is  also  the  outward  sense,  that  is  to  say  the  woman. 
The  woman  therefore,  that  is  the  outward  sense  is  also  sum- 
moned together  with  Adam,  that  is  the  mind,  but  separately 
God  does  not  summon  her.  Why  not?  Because  being 
destitute  of  reason  she  is  incapable  of  being  convicted  by  herself. 
For  neither  can  sight,  nor  hearing,  nor  any  one  of  the  other 
external  senses  be  taught,  and  moreover  none  of  them  are 
capable  of  receiving  the  comprehension  of  Uiings;  for  the 
Creator  has  not  made  them  capable  of  distinguishing  anything 
but  bodies  only.  But  the  mind  is  able  to  receive  teaching: 
on  account  of  which  fact  God  calls  that,  but  not  the  external 
senses. 

17.  And  the  expression  "Where  art  thou?  "admits  of  being 
interpreted  in  many  ways.  In  the  first  place  it  may  be  taken 
not  as  an  interrogation,  but  as  an  affirmation,  equivalent  to 
the  words  **  You  arc  somewhere,"  if  you  alter  the  accent  on 
the  particle  «iou  "where."  For,  since  you  have  thought  that  God 
was  walking  in  the  garden,  and  was  surrounded  by  it,  learn 
now  that  in  this  you  were  mistaken,  and  hear  from  Ood  who 
knows  all  things  that  most  true  statement  that  God  is  not  in 
any  one  place.  For  he  is  not  surrounded  by  anything,  but  he 
does  himself  surround  everything.     For  tliat  which  is  created 
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18  in  place ;  for  it  is  inevitable  that  it  mudt  be  eurroanded, 
and  not  be  the  thing  which  sorrounds. 

In  the  second  place,  that  which  is  said  is  equivalent  to  this. 
Where  bast  thou  been,  O  soul  ?  What  evils  has  thou  chosen 
instead  of  what  good  things  ?  When  God  invited  jou  to  a 
participation  in  virtue,  have  jou  pursued  vice?  And  when 
he  offered  to  you  for  your  ei\joynient  the  tree  of  life,  that  is  to 
say  the  tree  of  wisdom  by  which  you  might  live,  have  you  has-  • 
tened  into  ignorance  and  to  destruction,  preferring  misery,  the 
death  of  the  soul  to  the  happiness  of  eternal  life  ? 

The  third  interpretation  is  the  interrogative  one ;  to  which 
there  may  be  two  answers  given.  The  one,  if  the  answer  be 
given  to  the  inquirer,  "  Where  art  thou  ?"  is,  "  Nowhere."  For 
the  soul  of  the  wicked  man  has  no  place  to  which  it  can  go,  or 
in  which  it  can  be  situated.  In  respect  of  which  fact  the 
wicked  man  is  said  to  be  destitute  of  place ;  but  an  evil  desti- 
tute of  place  is  one  which  is  difficult  to  manage.  And  such  is 
the  man  who  is  void  of  good  qualities,  being  always  agitated 
and  in  a  state  of  confusion,  and  waverinff  about  after  the 
fashion  of  an  unsteady  breeze  being  altogetner  the  companion 
of  no  sinffle  steady  opinioiL 

The  other  answer  may  be  of  this  kind ;  that  which  Adam 
himself  uses.  "  Hear  where  I  am,**  where  those  are  who  are 
unable  to  see  Ood ;  where  those  are  who  do  not  listen  to  God  ; 
where  those  are  who  endeavour  to  conceal  themselves  from 
him  who  is  the  author  of  all  things :  where  those  are  who  flee 
from  virtue,  where  those  are  who  are  destitute  of  wisdom, 
where  those  are  who  are  alarmed  and  tremble  because  of  the 
unmanliness  and  cowardice  of  their  souls.  For  when  Adam 
says,  "I  heArd  thy  voice  in  the  paradise  and  I  was  afraid 
because  I  was  naked  and  I  hid  myself,**  he  exhibits  all  the 

aualities  enumerated  above,  as  J  have  shown,  more  at  length,  in 
be  former  books  of  this  treatise. 
XVIII.  And  yet  Adam  is  not  now  naked.  It  has  been  said  a 
little  before  that  **  they  made  themselves  girdles,**  but  by  this  * 
expression  Moses  intends  to  teach  vou  that  he  is  not  meaning 
here  to  speak  of  the  nakedness  of  the  body,  but  of  that  in  res- 

Sect  of  which  the  mind  is  found  to  be  wholly  deficient  in  and 
estitnte  of  virtue.     "The  woman,**  says  Adami  "whom  yon 
gave  to  be  with  me,  she  gave  me  of  the  tree  and  I  did  eat*' 
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The  expression  here  is  very  accurate,  inasmuch  as  he  does  not 
say,  '*  The  woman  whom  you  gave  to  me,**  but  '*  The  woman 
whom  you  gave  to  be  with  me.*'  For  you  did  not  give  roe  the 
outward  senses  as  a  possession,  but  you  left  them  free  and  unim- 
peded, and  in  some  sort  not  at  all  yielding  to  the  ii^junctions 
of  my  intellect  If  therefore  the  mind  were  to  be  inclined  to 
command  the  sight  not  to  see,  it  nevertheless  would  see  any 
subject  which  came  before  it.  And  the  hearing  also  will  in 
every  case  apprehend  any  sound  which  falls  upon  it,  even  if 
the  mind  in  its  jealousy  were  to  command  it  not  to  hear. 
And  again  the  smell  >vill  smell  every  scent  which  reaches  it, 
even  if  the  mind  were  to  forbid  it  to  apprehend  it 

On  this  account  it  is  that  God  did  not  give  the  outward 
sense  to  the  creature,  but  to  be  with  the  creature.  And  the 
meaning  of  this  is,  the  mward  sense  in  conjunction  with  our 
mind  knows  every  thing,  and  does  so  too  at  the  same  moments 
with  the  mind.  As  for  instance  the  sense  of  sight  in  con- 
junction and  simultaneously  with  the  mind  strikes  upon  the 
subject  of  sight ;  for  the  eye  sees  the  substance,  and  imme- 
diately the  mind  comprehends  the  thing  seen,  that  is  black  or 
white,  or  pale,  oi*  red,  or  triangular,  or  quadrangular,  or  round, 
or  that  is  of  any  other  colour  or  shape  as  the  case  may  be. 
And  so  again  the  sense  of  hearing  is  affected  by  a  sound,  and 
wjth  the  sense  of  hearing  the  mind  is  also  affected ;  and  the 
proof  of  it  is  this ;  the  mind  immediately  distinguishes  the 
character  of  the  voice,  that  it  is  thin,  or  that  it  has  substance, 
or  that  it  is  melodious  and  tuneful ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
it  is  out  of  *une  and  inharmonious.  And  the  same  is  found 
to  be  the  case  in  respect  of  the  rest  of  the  inward  senses. 

And  very  appropriately  do  we  see  that  Adam  adds  this 
assertion,  "  She  gave  me  of  the  tree ;  **  but  he  gives  an  habi- 
tation made  of  wood  and  perceptible  by  the  outward  senses  to 
the  mind  except  that  outward  sense  itself.  For  what  gave  to 
the  mind  to  be  able  to  distinguish  body,  or  whiteness  ?  Was 
it  not  the  sight?  And  what  enabled  it  to  distinguish  sounds? 
Was  it  not  tbe  hearing  ?  What,  again,  endowed  it  with  the 
faculty  of  judging  of  smells?  Was  it  not  the  sense  of  smell  ? 
What  enabled  it  to  decide  upon  flavours?  Was  it  not  the 
taste?  What  invested  it  wiUi  the  power  of  distinguishing 
between  rough  and  smooth?    Was  it  not  ^le  touch?    Cor- 
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rectly,  therefore,  and  with  complete  truth  was  it  said  bj  the 
mind,  that  it  was  the  outward  sense  alone  which  gave  me  the 
'  power  to  comprehend  the  corporeal  substance. 

XIX.  And  God  said  to  the  woman,  "  What  is  this  that  thou 
bast  done  ?'*  And  she  said,  "  The  serpent  beguiled  me  and  I 
did  eat"  God  asks  one  question  of  the  outward  sense,  and 
she  replies  to  a  different  one.  For  he  is  putting  a  question 
which  has  reference  to  the  man  ;  but  she  in  her  reply  speaks 
not  of  the  man  but  of  herself,  saying,  **  I  ate,*'  not  I  gave. 
May  we  then  by  the  use  of  allegory  sol  to  the  question  which 
was  here  put,  and  show  that  the  woman  gave  a  felicitous  and 
correct  answer  to  the  question  ?  For  it  follows  of  necessity 
that  when  she  had  eaten,  her  husband  did  also  eat,  for  when 
the  outward  sense  striking  upon  its  object  is  filled  with  its 
appearance,  then  immediately  the  mind  joins  it  and  takes  its 
share  of  it,  and  is  in  a  manner  made  perfect  by  the  nourish- 
ment wliich  it  receives  from  it  This  therefore  is  what  she 
says,  I  unintentionally  gave  it  to  my  husband,  for  while  I 
was  applying  myself  to  what  was  presented  to  me,  he,  beiua 
Tery  easily  and  quickly  moved,  impressed  its  appearance  aud 
image  upon  himself. 

XT.  But  take  notice  that  the  man  says  that  the  woman  gave 
it  to  him ;  but  that  the  woman  does  not  say  that  the  serpent 
gave  it  to  her,  but  that  he  beguiled  her ;  for  it  is  the  especial 
property  of  the  outward  sense  to  give,  but  it  is  the  attribute  of 

Sleasure  which  is  of  a  diversified  and  serpent-like  hature  to 
eceive  and  to  beguile.  For  instance,  tne  outward  sense 
presents  to  the  mind  tho  image  of  what  is  white  by  nature,  or 
olack,  or  hot,  or  cold,  not  deceiving  it,  but  acting  truly ;  for 
the  subjects  of  the  outward  sense  are  of  such  a  character,  as 
also  is  the  imagination  which  presents  itself  to  man  from 
them,  in  the  case  of  the  great  nugority  o^  men  who  do  not 
carry  their  knowledge  of  natural  philosophy  to  any  accurate 
extent  But  pleasure  does  not  present  to  the  mind  that  the 
subject  is  such  as  it  is  in  reality,  but  deceives  it  by  its  artifice, 
thrusting  that,  in  which  there  is  no  advantage,  into  the  class  of 
things  profitable. 

For  as  we  may  at  times,  see  ill-looking  courtezans  dyeing 
and  painting  their  faces  in  order  to  conceal  the  |)lainness  of 
their  countenances,  so  also  may  we  see  the  intemperate  man 
acting  who  is  inclined  to  the  pleasures  of  the  belly.    He  looks 
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upon  great  abundance  of  wine  and  a  luxurious  store  of  food  aa 
a  good  thing,  though  he  is  iigured  by  them  both  in  hiabody 
and  in  his  soul.  Again,  we  may  often  see  lovers  madly  eager 
to  be  lo?ed  by  the  ugliest  of  women,  because  pleasure  deceives 
them  and  all  but  affirms  positively  to  them  that  beauty  of 
form,  and  delicacy  of  complexion,  and  healthiness  of  flesh, 
and  symmetry  of  limb,  exists  in  those  who  have  the  exact 
contraries  to  all  these  qualifications.  Accordingly,  they  over- 
look those  who  are  truly  possessed  of  perfectly  irreproachable 
beauty,  and  waste  away  with  love  for  such  creatures  as  I  have 
mentioned.  Every  kmd  of  deceit  therefore  is  closely  con-' 
nected  with  pleasure  ;  and  every  kind  of  gift  with  the  outward 
sense:  for  die  one  bewilders  the  mind  with  sophistry  and 
misleads  it,  representing  to  it  anything  that  comes  before  it, 
not  in  the  character  which  really  belongs  to  it,  but  in  one  that 
does  not.  But  the  outward  sense  presents  bodies,  plainly  as 
they  are  according  to  their  real  nature,  without  any  device  or 
artifice. 

XXI.  '*  And  the  Lord  God  said  to  the  serpent,  Because 
thou  hast  done  this  thing,  thou  art  cursed  above  all  cattle  and 
every  beast  of  the  field ;  upon  thy  breast  and  upon  thy  belly 
shalt  thou  go,  and  dust  shalt  thou  eat  all  the  days  of  thy  life. 
And  I  will  put  enmity  in  the  midst  between  thee  and  between 
the  woman,  and  in  the  midst  between  thy  seed  and  between 
her  seed,  He  shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise 
his  heeL***  What  is  the  reason  why  he  curses  the  serpent 
without  allowing  him  to  make  any  defence,  when  in  another 
place  he  commands  that  **  both  the  parties  between  whom 
there  is  any  dispute  shall  be  heard,*'t  and  that  one  shall  not  be 
believed  till  the  other  has  been  heard  ?  And  indeed  in  this 
case  you  see  that  he  did  not  give  a  prejudged  belief  to  Adam's 
statement  against  hb  wife ;  but  he  gave  her  also  an  oppor- 
tunity of  defending  herself,  when  he  asked  her,  "  Why  hast 
thou  done  this?"  But  she  confessed  that  she  had  erred 
through  the  deceitfulness  of  serpent-like  and  diversified  plea- 
sure. Why,  therefore,  when  the  woman  had  said,  **The 
serpent  deceived  me,"{  did  he  forbid  the  putting  of  the  question 
to  the  serpent  whether  it  was  he  who  had  thus  deceived  her ; 
and  why  did  he  thus  appoint  him  to  be  condemned  without 
trial  and  without  defence  ? 
*  QoMiii  iiL  14.         f  Deuteronomy  xix.  17.         t  OeneeU  iU.  IS. 
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We  must  say,  therefore,  that  the  external  senses  are  not  a 
a  peculiar  property  of  either  bad  or  good  men,  but  that  they 
are  of  an  intermediate  nature,  and  common  to  both  the  wise 
man  and  Uie  fool,  and  when  they  are  found  in  the  fool,  thev 
are  bad ;  but  when  they  are  found  in  the  wise  man,  they  are 
good.  Very  naturally  therefore,  since  it  has  a  nature  which 
is  not  necessarily  and  intrinsically  evil,  but  one  which  being 
capable  of  either  character,  inclines  at  different  times  aiiu 
under  different  circumstances  towards  either  extremity,  it  is 
not  condemned  till  it  has  itself  confessed  that  it  followed  the 
worse  inclination.  But  the  serpent,  that  is  pleasure,  is  of 
itaelf  evil.  On  this  account  it  is  absolutely  not  found  at  all 
in  the  virtuous  man ;  but  the  wicked  man  alone  eqjoys  it. 
Veiy  properly  therefore  does  God  curse  it  before  it  has  time  to 
make  any  defence,  inasmuch  as  it  has  no  seed  of  virtue  within 
it,  but  is  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  blameable  and 
pollutmg. 

XXII.  On  this  account  also,  Ood  "  saw  that  £r  was 
wicked,"*  without  any  apparent  cause  for  this  judgment  of 
his  character,  and  he  slew  him.  For  Qod  is  not  unaware 
that  that  leathern  mass  which  covers  us,  namely,  the  body; 
for  £r  being  interpreted  means  leather,  is  an  evil  thing,  and 
one  which  plots  against  the  soul,  and  which  is  at  all  times 
lifeless  and  dead.  For  what  else  does  he  compel  auv  one  of 
us  to  do  but  to  carry  about  a  dead  body,  our  soul  raising  up 
the  body  which  as  far  as  its  own  nature  goes  is  dead,  ana 
bearing  it  almost  without  difficulty  ?  And  just  consider,  if  you 
will,  the  great  energy  of  the  soul,  for  the  most  vigorous 
athlete  would  not  be  able  to  carry  about  a  statue  of  himself 
for  even  a  short  time ;  but  the  soul,  without  any  exertion  aiid 
vnthout  any  fatigue,  carries  about  the  statue  of  a  man  occa- 
sionally even  for  as  lonff  a  time  as  a  hundred  years ;  for  even 
at  the  end  of  that  period  it  does  not  kill  it,  but  only  gets  rid 
of  a  body  which  vras  dead  from  the  beginning.  And  it  is  evil 
by  nature,  as  I  have  said  before,  and  a  thing  which  plots 
against  the  soul,  but  which  is  not  visible  ,to  all  men,  but  only 
to  Ood,  and  to  such  men  as  are  friends  to  Ood.  *'  For  the 
wicked  Er,*'  says  Moses,  '*  was  an  enemy  of  the  Lord.** 

For  when  the  mind  busies  itself  with  sublime  contem- 
plations, and  becomes  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Lord, 

*  Qenesii  zxxviiL  7. 
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it  judges  the  body  to  be  a  wicked  and  hostile  thing ;  bat  when 
it  abandons  its  investigations  of  divine  things,  it  then  looks 
upon  the  body  as  something  friendly,  and  belonging  to  and 
nearly  akin  to  itself;  and  accordingly  it  flies  to  the  things 
which  are  dear  to  it.  On  this  account  the  soul  of  the  athlete 
and  the  soul  of  the  philosopher  differ ;  for  the  athlete  attri- 
butes all  his  importance  to  the  good  condition  of  his  body,  and 
would  throw  away  his  soul  itself  in  the  cause  of  his  body,  as 
being  a  man  devoted  to  his  body ;  but  the  philosopher,  being 
a  lover  of  what  is'  virtuous,  cares  for  that  which  is  alive  within 
him,  namely  his  soul,  and  disregards  his  body  which  is  dead, 
having  no  other  object  but  to  prevent  the  most  excellent 
portion  of  him,  namely  his  soul,  from  being  injured  by  the  evil 
and  dead  thing  which  is  connected  with  it 

XXIII.  You  see  that  it  is  not  the  Lord  who  is  here  spoken 
of  as  slaying  Er,  but  Ood.  For  he  does  not  kill  the  body 
in  respect  of  the  absolute  and  irresponsible  power  which  he 
possesses,  and  by  which  he  rules  and  governs  the  universe,  but  in 
respect  of  that  autliority  which  he  possesses  in  consequence  of 
his  goodness  and  excellence,  for  God  is  the  name  of  goodness, 
the  cause  of  all  things ;  that  you  may  understand  that  he  also 
created  all  inanimate  things,  not  by  his  authorityi  but  by  his 
goodness,  by  which  also  he  created  all  living  things ;  (or  it 
was  requisite  for  the  manifestation  of  the  better  things,  that 
there  should  also  be  a  subordinate  creation  of  the  inferior 
things,  through  the  power  of  the  same  goodness  which  was  the 
cause  of  all,  which  is  Ood.  When,  then,  O  Soul !  shall  you 
most  especially  consider  that  you  have  gained  a  victory? 
Will  it  not  be  when  you  are  made  perfect,  and  when  you  have 
been  thought  worthy  of  decisions  in  yourfietvour  and  of  crowns? 
For  then  you  will  be  a  lover  of  Gk)d,  not  of  the  body,  and 
you  will  receive  prizes,  inasmuch  as  your  wife  shall  lie  Thamar 
the  bride  of  Judah,  and  Thamar  being  interpreted  means  the 
palm-tree,  the  symbol  of  victory.  And  a  proof  of  this  is,  that 
when  Er  married  her,  he  was  at  once  discovered  to  bo  a  wicked 
man,  and  was  slain  ;  for  Moaes  says,  **And  Judah  took  a 
wife  for  Er,  his  flrst-bom  son,  whose  name  was  Thamar;  **  and 
immediately  afterwards  he  adds,  *'  And  £r  was  a  wicked  man 
before  the  Lord,  and  God  slew  him ;"  for  when  the  mind 
has  carried  off  the  prize  of  virtue,  it  condemns  the  dead  body 
to  death. 
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Toa  166  that  God  also  cimoe  the  86rp6nt  without  allowing 
it  to  mako  any  defence,  for  it  is  pleasore :  and  so  also  he  slajs 
Er  without  anyTisible  cause  being  allecred,  for  Er  is  the 
bodr.  And  if  joa  consider,  O  good  fiiena,  jon  will  find  that 
Ood  has  oreated  in  the  soul  some  natural  qualities  which  are 
in  themselTes  fimltj  and  blameless,  and  also  in  everj  soul 
•ome  which  are  Tirtuous  and  praiseworthj,  as  is  Uie  case 
Hkawise  with  plants  and  animals.  Do  you  not  see  that  the 
Creator  has  made  some  plants  capable  of  oultiTation  and 
osefhl  and  salutary,  and  others  incapable  of  oultiTation,  wild, 
pemidious,  the  causes  of  diseases  and  destruction;  and  ani- 
mals too  of  similar  variety  of  character,  as  beyond  all  question 
It  the  seipent,  of  which  we  are  now  speaking ;  for  he  is  a 
deatmctiTe  and  deadly  animal  by  his  intrinsic  nature.  And 
as  the  serpent  affects  man,  so  does  plessure  too  affect  the  soul ; 
in  reference  to  which  fact  the  serpent  has  been  compared  to 
pleasure. 

XXIV.  As,  therefore,  Ood  hates  pleasure  and  the  body 
without  any  especial  cause,  so  also  does  he  give  pre-eminent 
honour  to  yirtuous  natures  without  any  Tisible  cause ;  not 
alleging  any  action  of  theirs  before  the  praises  of  them  which 
he  utters.  For  if  any  one  were  to  ask  why  Moses  says  that 
"  Noah  found  grace  before  the  Lord  God/^  without  hating 
proTiously  done  any  good  thing,  as  far  at  least  as  we  know, 
we  shall  be  veiy  properly  answered,  that  he  was  proved  to  be 
a  praiseworthy  character  and  order  of  creation ;  K>r  the  name 
Noah,  being  interpreted,  means  rest,  or  just:  and  it  follows 
of  necessity  that  one  who  is  resting  from  acts  of  injustice  and 
from  sins,  and  who,  so  resting,  lives  with  virtue  and  justice, 
must  find  ^race  before  God ;  and  to  find  grace,  is  not  only,  as 
some  call  it,  equivalent  to  the  expression  *'  pleasing  God,  but 
H  has  some  such  meaning  as  this. 

The  just  man  seeking  to  understand  Uie  nature  of  all  exist- 
ing things,  makes  this  one  most  excellent  discovery,  that 
eveiything  which  exists,  does  so  according  to  the  grace  of 
Ood,  and  that  there  is  nothing  ever  given  by,  just  as  there 
is  nothing  possessed  by,  the  things  of  creation.  On  which 
account  also  it  is  proper  to  acknowledge  gratitude  to  the  Crea- 
tor alone.  Acoodiingly,  to  those  persons  who  seek  to  investi- 
gate what  is  the  origin  of  creation,  we  may  most  correctly 

*  QeiMib  vL  8. 
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make  answer,  that  it  is  the  goodness  and  the  grace  of  God, 
ivhich  he  has  bestowed  on  the  hunum  race ;  for  all  the  things 
which  are  in  the  world,  and  the  world  itself,  are  the  gift  and 
benefaction  and  free  grace  of  Qod, 

XXV.  Moreover,  God  made  Melchisedek,  the  king  of  peace, 
that  is  of  Salem,  for  that  is  the  interpretation  of  this  name, 
'*  his  own  high  priest,"  *  without  having  previously  mentioned 
any  particular  action  of  his,  but  merely  because  hie  had  made 
him  a  king,  and  a  lover  of  peace,  and  especially  worthy  of  his 
priesthood.  For  he  is  called  a  just  king,  ana  a  king  is  the 
opposite  of  a  tyrant,  because  the  one  is  the  interpreter  of  law, 
and  the  other  of  lawlessness.  Therefore  the  tyrannical  mind 
imposes  violent  and  mischievous  commands  on  both  soul  and 
body,  and  such  as  have  a  tendency  to  cause  violent  suffering, 
being  commands  to  act  according  to  vice,  and  to  indulge  the 
passions  with  enjoyment  But  Uie  other,  the  kingly  mind,  in 
the  firat  place,  does  not  command,  but  rather  persuades,  since 
it  gives  recommendations  of  such  a  character,  that  if  guided 
by  them,  life,  like  a  vessel,  will  enjoy  a  fair  voyage  through 
life,  being  directed  in  its  course  by  a  good  governor  and  pilot ; 
and  this  good  pilot  is  right  reason.  We  may  therefore  call 
the  tyrannical  mind  the  ruler  of  war,  and  the  kingly  mind  the 
guide  to  peace,  that  is  Salem. 

And  this  kingly  mind  shall  bring  forth  food  full  of  cheerful- 
ness and  joy ;  tor  **  he  brought  forth  bread  and  wine,*'  which 
the  Ammonites  and  Moabites  were  not  willing  to  give  to  the 
beliolder,  that  is  Israel ;  by  reason  of  such  unwillingness  they 
are  shut  out  from  the  companionship  and  assembly  of  GKnL 
For  tlie  Ammonites  being  they  who  are  sprung  from  the  out- 
ward sense  of  the  mother,  and  the  Moabites,  who  originate  in 
the  mind  of  the  father,  are  two  different  dispositions,  which 
look  upon  the  mind  and  the  outward  sense  us  the  efficient 
causes  of  all  existing  things,  but  take  no  notice  of  God. 
Therefore  "  they  shall  not  come,"  says  Moses,  **  into  the 
assembly  of  the  Lord,  because  they  did  not  come  to  meet  you 
with  brood  and  water  when  you  came  out  of  Egypt,'*t  that  is, 
out  of  the  passions. 

XXV i.  But  Melchisedek  shall  bring  forward  wine  instead 
of  water,  and  shall  give  your  souls  to  drink,  and  shall  cheer 
them  with  unmixed  wine,  in  order  that  they  may  be  wholly 
*  Gtnciii  xiv.  IS.  f  I>eu(6ronomy  zxiiL  4. 
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nojapied  with  a  divine  intoxication,  more  sober  than  sobrietj 
itself. .  For  reason  is  a  priest,  having,  as  its  inheritance  the 
true  God,  and  entertaining  loftj  and  sublime  and  magnificent 
ideas  about  him,  **  for  he  is  the  priest  of  the  most  high 
nod."  ^  Not  that  there  is  any  other  God  who  is  not  the  most 
high ;  for  God  being  one,  is  in  the  heaven  above,  and  in  the 
earth  Iteueath,  and  there  is  no  other  besides  hira.**t  But  he 
nets  in  motion  the  notion  of  the  Most  Hiflh,  from  his  conceiving 
of  God  not  in  a  low  and  grovelling  spuit,  but  in  one  of  ex- 
ceeding greatness,  and  exceeding  sublimitj,  apart  from  any 
conceptions  of  matter. 

XXVII.  And  what  good  thins  had  Abraham  done  as  yet 
when  God  called  him  and  bade  him  become  a  stranger  to  his 
country  and  to  this  *'  generation,*'  and  to  dwell  in  the  land 
which  the  Lord  should  give  him  ?|  And  that  is  a  good  and 
populous  city,  and  one  of  great  happiness.  For  the  gifts  of 
God  are  great  and  honourable.  But  he  made  this  position  of 
Abraham  also  to  be  typical,  containing  an  emblem  worthy  of 
attentive  consideration.  For  Abraham,  being  interpreted, 
means  *'  Lofty  Father  ;**§  a  title  of  admiration  in  lioth  its  divi- 
sions. For  when  the  mind  does  not,  like  a  master,  threaten  the 
soul,  but  rather  guides  it,  like  a  father,  not  indulging  it  in 
the  pleasant  things,  but  giving  it  what  is  expedient  for  it,  even 
against  its  will,  and  also  turning  it  away  from  all  lowly  things 
and  such  as  lead  it  to  mortal  paths,  it  leads  it  to  sublime  con- 
templations and  makes  it  dwell  amid  speculations  on  the  world 
and  Its  constituent  parts.  And,  moreover,  mounting  up  higher, 
it  iuTestigates  the  Deity  itself,  and  his  nature,  through  an  un- 
speakable lore  of  knowledge,  in  consequence  of  which  it  cannot 
be  content  to  abide  in  the  original  decrees,  but,  beina  improved 
itself,  becomes  also  desirous  of  removing  to  a  better  habitation. 

XXVIII.  But  there  are  some  persons  whom,  even  before 
their  creation.  God  creates  and  disposes  excellently ;  respecting 
whom  he  determines  beforehand  that  they  shall  have  a  most 
excellent  inheritance.  Do  you  not  see  what  he  says  about 
Isaac  to  Abraham,  when  he  had  no  hope  of  any  such  thing, 
namely,  that  he  should  become  the  father  of  such  an  oiTspring, 
but  did  rather  laugh  at  the  promise,  and  asked,  '*  Shall  a  son 

*  Qenesis  xiv.  18        f  Deuteronomy  iv.  89.         t  Oenesis  zii.l. 
I  Or,  "Fkther  of  a  great  multitude,**  Msoording  to  the  margiiud 
tranalation  in  the  bible. 
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be  born  to  me,  wbo  am  a  bundred  years  old ;  and  shall  Sarah, 
who  is  ninety  years  old,  bring  forth  a  child?"*  Bui  Qod 
asserts  it  positively,  and  ratifies  his  promise  saying,  *'  Tea, 
behold  Sarah,  thy  wife,  shall  bear  thee  a  son^  and  thou  shalt 
call  his  name  Isaac,  and  I  will  establish  my  covenant  towards 
him  for  an  everlasting  covenant.*' 

What  then  is  the  reason  which  caused  this  man,  also,  to  be 
praised  before  his  birth  ?  There  are  some  good  things  which 
are  an  advantage  to  a  man  both  when  they  are  past,  and  when 
they  are  present,  such  as  good  health,  a  sound  condition  of 
the  outward  senses,  riches,  if  he  be  endowed  with  them,  a 
good  reputation ;  for  all  these  things  may,  by  a  slight  perver- 
sion of  words,  be  called  good  things.  But  some  are  so  not 
merely  when  they  have  l>een  given  to  us,  but  even  when  it  is 
predicted  that  they  shall  be  so  given,  as  joy  is  a  good  affection 
of  the  soul ;  for  this  does  not  cheer  a  man  only  when  it  is 
present  and  energises  actively  in  him,  but  it  delights  h|m  also 
by  anticipations  when  it  is  hoped  for — for  it  has  this  especial 
quality ;  all  other  good  qualities  have  their  own  separate  opera- 
tion and  effect,  but  joy  is  both  a  separate  good  and  a  common 
good,  for  it  comes  as  a  crowning  one  after  all  the  rest — ^for  we 
feel  joy  at  good  health,  and  we  feel  joy , at  liberty  and  at  honour, 
and  at  all  other  such  things,  so  that  one  may  say  with  propria^ 
that  there  is  not  one  single  good  thing  which  has  not  the  addi- 
tional good  of  joy.  But  not  only  do  we  rejoice  at  other  good 
things  which  are  already  previously  past  and  also  at  those  which 
are  present,  but  we  rejoice  also  at  good  things  when  about  to 
happen  to  us  and  expected ;  as  for  instance,  when  we  hope 
that  we  shall  become  rich,  ot  that  we  shall  obtain  power,  or  that 
we  shall  receive  praise,  or  that  we  shall  find  a  means  to  get  rid 
of  an  illness,  or  that  we  shall  acquire  vigour  and  strength,  or 
that  we  shall  become  learned  instead  of  ignorant,  in  all  these 
cases  we  are  rejoiced  in  no  slight  degree. 

Since,  then,  joy  diffuses  itself  over  and  cheers  the  soul,  not 
only  while  it  is  present  but  also  even  when  it  is  expected, 
it  was  very  consistent  and  natural  for  God  to  think  Isaac 
worthy  of  a  good  name  and  of  a  great  gift  before  he  was  bom, 
for  the  name  of  Isaac,  being  interpreted,  means  laughter  of 
suul,  and  delight,  and  joy. 

XXIX.  Again,  they  say  that  Jacob  and  BIsau,  the  former 
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being  the  ruler,  and  governor,  and  master,  and  Esaa  being  the 
subject  and  the  slave,  bad  their  several  estates  appointed  to 
them  while  they  were  still  in  the  world.  For  God,  tne  creator 
of  all  living  things,  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  his  works, 
and  before  he  has  completely  finished  them  he  comprehends 
the  faculties  with  which  they  will  hereafter  be  endowed,  and 
altogether  he  foreknows  all  their  actions  and  passions.  For 
when  Rebecca,  that  is  the  patient  soul,  proceeds  to  ask  an 
oracle  from  God.  the  answers  are,  **  Two  nations  are  in  thy 
womb,  and  two  people  shall  come  forth  from  thy  bowels,  and 
one  people  shall  be  stronger  than  the  other  people,  and  the 
elder  shall  save  the  younger."*  For  that  whicn  is  wicked  and 
void  of  reason  is,  by  its  own  nature,  a  slave  in  the  eye  of  God  ; 
but  that  which  is  good  aud  endowed  with  reason  and  better,  is 
looked  upon  as  powerful  aud  free  by  him.  And  this  is  the 
case  not  only  when  each  of  these  two  different  characters  is  per 
feet  in  the  soul,  but  when  there  is  a  doubt  on  the  subject ;  for, 
altogether,  a  slight  breeze  of  virtue  shows  power  and  Bupre- 
macy,  and  Tiot  freedom  only,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the 
existence  of  even  an  ordinary  degree  of  vice  enslaves  the  reason, 
even  though  not  by  tiny  means  as  yet  come  to  maturity. 

XXX.  Again,  why  did  the  same  Jacob  when  Joseph  brought 
him  his  two  sons,  the  elder  being  Manasses  and  the  younger 
Ephraim,  change  his  hands,  and  put  his  right  hand  upon  the 
younger  brother  Ephraim,  and  his  left  hand  upon  the  elder 
brother  Manasses  ?  And  when  Joseph  thought  this  a  giievous 
thing,  and  thought  that  his  father  had  unintentionally  made  a 
mistake  in  the  matter  of  the  imposition  of  hands,  Jacob  said, 
*'  I  did  not  make  a  mistake,  but  I  knew,  my  son,  I  knew  that 
this  one  should  be  a  father  of  a  nation,  and  should  be  exalted ; 
but,  nevertheless,  his  younger  brother  shall  be  greater  than 
he."t  What,  then,  must  we  say  but  this  ?  That  two  natures, 
both  utterly  necessary,  were  created  in  the  soul  by  God,  one 
memory  and  the  other  recollection^  of  which  memory  is  the  best 
and  recollection  the  worst.  For  the  one  has  its  perceptions 
fresh  and  harmonious  and  clear,  so  that  it  never  errs  through 
ignorance.  But  forgetfulnoss  does,  in  ever}'  case^  precede  re- 
collection, which  is  but  a  mutilated  and  blind  thing.  And, 
although  recollection  is  worse,  it  is  neveitlieloss  older  than 
memory,  which  is  better  than  it,  and  is  also  cot^oined  with  and 
*  Qenetis  xxv.  28.  t  Q^nwis  xlvUL  1. 
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iofiepanbld  from  it ;  for  when  we  are  first  introduced  to  any 
art  wa  are  unable  at  once  to  make  ourselves  masters  of  all  tbe 
qieculations  which  bear  upon  it.  Being,  therefore,  affected 
with  foigetfulness  at  first,  we  subsequently  recollect,  until  from 
a  frequent  recurrence  of  forgetfulness  and  a  frequent  recurrence 
of  rooollection,  memory  at  last  prevails  in  us  in  a  lasting  manner. 
On  which  account  it  is  younger  than  recollection,  for  it  is  later 
in  its  existence. 

And  Ephraim  is  a  symbolical  name,  being,  to  be  interpreted, 
memory.  For,  being  interpreted,  it  means  the  fertility  of  the 
soul  of  the  man  fond  of  learning,  which  brings  forth  its  appro- 
priate fruit  when  it  has  confirmed  its  speculations,  and  preserves 
them  in  its  memory.  But  Manasses,  being  interpreted,  means 
recollection,  for  he  is  spoken  of  as  one  who  has  been  translated 
from  forgetfulness,  and  he  who  escapes  from  forgetfulness 
does  unquestionably  recollect  Most  correctly,  therefore,  does 
that  supplanter  of  the  passion^  and  practiser  of  virtue^  Jacob, 
give  his  right  hand  to  that  prolific  memory,  Ephraim,  while  he 

5 laces  Manasses,  or  recollection,  in  the  second  rank.  And, 
loses,  also,  of  all  those  who  sacrificed  the  passover,  praised 
those  who  sacrificed  first  most,  because  they  having  crossed  over 
from  the  passions,  that  is  to  say,  from  Egypt,  remained  by  the 
passage,  and  did  not  hasten  any  more  to  the  passions  which  they 
had  quitted ;  and  the  others  he  also  thinks  worthy  to  be  placed 
in  the  second  rank,  for,  having  turned  back,  they  retraced 
Uieir  steps,  and,  as  if  they  had  forgotten  what  it  became  them 
to  do,  they  again  hastened  to  do  the  same  things ;  but  the  former 
men  continued  in  their  course  without  turning  back.  Tliere- 
fore,  Manasses,  who  is  bom  of  forgetfulness,  resembles  those 
who  were  the  second  party  to  sacrifice  the  passover ;  but  the 
fertile  Ephraim  is  like  those  who  had  sacrificed  previously. 

XXXI.  On  which  account  God  also  calls  Bezaleel  by  name, 
and  says  that  **  He  will  give  him  wisdom  and  knowledge,  and 
that  He  will  make  him  the  builder  and  tlie  architect  of  all  the 
things  which  are  in  his  tabernacle  ;***  that  is  to  say,  of  all  the 
works  of  the  soul,  when  he  had  up  to  this  time  done  no  work 
which  anyone  could  praise — we  must  say,  therefore,  that  God 
impressed  this  figure  also  on  the  soul,  after  the  fashion  of  an 
approved  coin.  And  we  shall  know  what  the  impression  is  if 
we  previously  examine  the  interpretation  of  the  name.     Now, 
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Bezaleel,  being  interpreted,  means  God  in  his  shadow.  But 
the  shadow  of  Qod  is  his  word,  which  he  used  like  an  in- 
strument when  he  was  making  the  world.  And  this  shadow, 
and,  as  it  were,  model,  is  the  archetype  of  other  things.  For, 
as  God  is  himself  the  model  of  that  image  which  he  has  now 
called  a  shadow,  so  also  that  image  is  the  model  of  other 
things,  as  he  showed  when  he  commenced  giving  the  law  to  the 
Israelites,  and  said,  '*  And  God  made  man  according  to  the 
image  of  God,"*  as  the  image  was  modelled  according  to 
God,  and  as  man  was  modelled  according  to  the  image,  which 
thus  received  the  power  and  character  of  the  model. 

XXXII.  Let  us  now,  then,  examine  what  the  character 
which  is  impressed  upon  man  is.  The  ancient  philosophers  used 
to  inquire  how  we  obtained  our  conceptions  of  the  Deity? 
Men  who,  those  who  seemed  to  philosophise  in  the  most  excel- 
lent manner,  said  tliat  from  the  wor]d  and  from  its  several  parts, 
and  from  the  powers  which  existed  in  those  parts,  we  formed 
our  notions  of  the  Creator  and  cause  of  the  world.  For  as,  if  a 
man  were  to  see  a  house  carefully  built  and  well  provided  with 
outer  courts  and  porticoes,  and  men's  chambers  and  women's 
chambers,  and  sll  other  necessary  apartments,  he  would  form  a 
notion  of  the  architect;  for  he  would  never  suppose  that  the 
house  had  been  completed  without  skill  and  without  a  builder ; 
and,  as  he  would  argue  in  the  same  manner  respecting  any 
city,  or  any  ship,  or  anything  whatever  that  is  made,  whether 
it  be  great  or  small,  so  likewise  any  one  entering  this  world,  as 
an  exceedingly  large  house  or  large  city,  and  seeing  the  heaven 
revolving  round  it  in  a  circle  and  comprehending  everything 
within  it,  and  all  the  planets  and  fixed  stars  moving  onwards  in 
the  same  manner  and  on  the  same  principles,  all  in  regular 
order  and  in  due  harmony  and  in  such  a  manner  as  is  most 
advantageous  for  the  whole  created  universe,  and  the  earth 
stationed  in  the  central  situation,  and  the  effusions  of  air  and 
water  fixed  on  the  boundaries,  and,  moreover,  all  the  animals, 
both  mortal  and  immortal,  and  the  different  kinds  of  plants  and 
fruits,  he  will  surely  consider  that  undoubtedly  all  these  things 
were  not  made  without  skill,  but  that  God  both  was  and  is  the 
creator  of  this  whole  universe.  They,  then,  who  draw  their 
conclusions  in  this  manner  perceive  God  in  his  shadow,  arriving 
at  a  due  comprehension  of  the  artist  through  his  works. 

*  OeneBit  L  20. 
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XXXIII.  There  is  also  a  more  perfect  and  more  higfalj 
purified  kind  which  has  been  initiated  into  the  great  mysteries, 
and  which  does  not  distinguish  the  cause  fi^m  the  things 
created  as  it  would  distinguish  an  abiding  body  from  a  shadow ; 
but  which,  having  emerged  from  all  created  objects,  receives  a 
clear  and  manifest  notion  of  the  great  uncreated,  so  that  it  com- 
prehends him  through  himself,  and  comprehends  his  shadow, 
too,  80  as  to  understand  what  it  is,  and  his  reason,  too,  and 
this  uniyersal  world.  This  kind  is  that  Moses,  who  speaks 
thus,  **  Show  thyself  to  me ;  let  me  see  thee  so  as  to  know 
thee,"*  for  do  not  thou  be  manifested  to  me  through  the 
Imodium  of  the  heaven,  or  of  the  earth,  or  of  water,  or  of  air,  or, 
in  short,  of  anything  whatever  of  created  things,  and  let  me  not 
see  thy  appearance  in  any  other  thing,  as  in  a  looking-glass, 
except  in  thee  thyself,  the  true  God.  For  the  images  which 
are  presented  to  the  sight  in  executed  things  are  subject  to  dis« 
solution ;  but  those  which  are  presented  in  the  One  uncreato 
may  last  for  ever,  being  durable,  eternal,  and  unchangeable. 

On  this  account  **  God  called  Moses  to  him  and  conversed 
with  him,"t  and  he  also  called  Bezaleel  to  him,  though  not  in 
the  same  way  as  he  had  called  Moses,  but  he  called  the  one  so 
that  he  might  receive  an  idea  of  the  appearance  of  God  from 
the  Creator  himself,  but  the  other  so  that  he  might  by  cal- 
culation form  an  idea  of  the  Creator  as  if  from  the  shadow  of 
the  things  created.  On  this  account  you  will  find  the  taber- 
nacle and  all  its  furniture  to  have  been  made  in  the  first 
instance  by  Moses,  and  again  subsequently  by  Bezaleel.  For 
Moses  fashioned  the  archetypal  forms,  and  Bezaleel  made  the 
imitations  of  them.  For  Moses  had  God  himself  for  an  in- 
structor, as  he  tells  us,  when  he  represents  Qod  as  saying  to 
him,  **Thou  shall  make  every  thing  according  to  the  example 
which  was  shown  thee  in  Uie  Mount."t  And  Bezaleel  had 
Moses  for  his  instructor;  and  this  was  very  natural.  For 
Aaron  the  word,  and  Miriam  the  outward  sense,  when  they  rose 
up  against  Moses  were  expressly  told  that  *'If  tliore  shall 
arise  a  prophet  to  the  Lord,  God  shall  be  made  known  to  him 
in  a  vision,  and  in  a  shadow,  but  not  clearly.  §  But  with 
Moses,  who  is  faithful  in  all  his  house,  God  will  speak  mouth 
to  mouth  in  his  own  form,  and  not  by  riddles.** 

*  Exodus  zxxiiL  IS.  f  Exodus  xxxy.  SO. 
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XXXIV.  Since  therefore  we  find  that  there  are  two  natoros 
which  have  been  created  and  fashioned  and  accurately  and 
skilfullj  framed  bj  God;  the  one  being  in  its  own  intrinsic 
nature  pernicious  and  open  to  reproach,  and  accursed,  and  the 
the  other  beneficial  and  praiseworthy,  the  one  too  having  a 
spurious  stamp  upon  it,  but  the  other  having  undergone  a 
strict  test;  we  will  utter  a  beautiful  and  suitable  prayer  which 
Moses  also  addressed  to  Ood,  praying  that  Ood  may  open  his 
treasurehouse,  and  may  lay  before  us  his  sublime  word  pregnant 
with  divine  lights,  which  he  calls  the  heaven,  and  may  bind 
fast  the  storehouses  of  evil.  For,  just  as  there  are  storehouses 
of  good  things  so  are  there  also  storehouses  of  evil  things  with 
God ;  as  he  says  in  his  great  song,  **  Behold  are  not  these 
things  collected  with  me,  and  sealed  up  in  my  treasurehouses, 
against  the  day  of  vengeance  when  their  foot  shall  be  tripj)ed 
up?"* 

You  see  then  that  there  are  several  storehouses  of  evil  things, 
and  only  one  of  good  things.  For  since  God  is  One,  so  also  is 
his  storehouse  of  good  things  one  likewise.  But  there  are 
many  storehouses  of  evil  things  because  the  wicked  are  in- 
finite in  number.  And  in  this  observe  the  goodness  of  the 
true  God,  lie  opens  the  treasurehouse  of  his  good  things  freely, 
but  he  binds  fast  that  which  contains  the  evil  things.  For  it 
is  an  especial  property  of  God  to  ofier  his  good  things  freely 
and  to  be  beforehand  witli  men  in  bestowing  gifts  upon  them, 
but  to  be  slow  in  bringing  evil  on  them,  and  Moses  dwelling 
at  length  upon  the  munificent  and  gracious  nature  of  God, 
says  that  not  only  have  his  storehouses  of  evil  things  been 
sealed  up  in  all  other  times,  but  also  when  the  soul  is  tripped 
up  in  the  path  of  right  reason,  when  it  is  especially  fair  that 
it  should  be  considered  worthy  of  punishment;  for  he  says 
that,  **  In  the  day  of  vengeance  the  storehouses  of  evil  things 
have  been  sealed  up,**  the  sacred  word  of  scripture  showing 
that  God  does  not  visit  with  his  vengeance  even  those  who 
sin  against  him,  immediately,  but  that  he  gives  them  time  for 
repentance,  and  to  remedy  and  correct  their  evil  conduct 

XXXV.  And  the  Lord  Grod.  said  to  the  serpent,  *'Thou 
art  cursed  over  every  creature  and  over  all  the  beasts  of  the 
field  *  As  joy  being  a  good  state  of  the  passions  is  worthy  to  be 
prayed  fur ;  so  also  pleasure  is  worthy  to  be  cursed  being  a 
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passion,  which  has  altered  the  boundaries  of  the  soul,  and  has 
rendered  it  a  lover  of  the  passions'  instead  of  a  lover  of  virtue. 
And  Moses  says  in  his  curses,  that  '*  He  is  cursed  who  re 
moves  his  neighbour's  land  mark/'*  for  God  placed  virtue, 
tliat  is  to  say,  the  tree  of  life,  to  be  a  land  mark,  and  a  law 
unto  the  soul.  But  pleasure  has  removed  this,  placing  in  its 
stead  the  land  mark  of  vice,  the  tree  of  death,  **  Cursed 
indeed  is  he  who  causeth  the  blind  man  to  wander  in  the 
road."  This  also  is  done  by  that  most  impious  thing  pleasure, 
for  the  outward  sense,  inasmuch  as  it  is  destitute  of  reason, 
is  a  thing  blinded  by  nature,  since  the  eyes  of  its  reason  are 
put  out.  In  reference  to  which  we  may  say  that  it  is  by 
reason  alone  that  we  attain  to  a  comprehension  of  things,  and 
no  longer  by  the  outward  sense ;  for  they  are  bodies  alone 
that  we  acquire  a  conception  of  by  means  of  the  outward 
senses. 

Pleasure  therefore  lias  deceived  the  outward  sense  which  is 
destitute  of  any  proper  oomprohension  of  things,  iiiusmuoh  as 
though  it  might  have  been  turned  to  the  mind,  and  have  been 
guided  by  it,  it  has  hindered  it  from  being  so,  leading  it  to 
the  external  objects  of  outward  isense,  and  making  it  desirous 
of  every  thing  which  can  call  it  into  operation,  in  order  that 
the  outward  sense  being  defective  may  follow  a  blind  guide, 
namely  the  object  of  the  outward  sense,  and  then  the  mind 
being  guided  by  the  two  things,  which  are  themselves  both 
blind,  may  plunge  headlong  to  destruction  and  become  utterly 
unable  to  restrain  itself.  For  if  it  were  to  follow  its  natural 
guide  then  it  would  be  proper  for  defective  things  to  follow 
reason  which  sees  clearly,  for  in  that  way  mischievous  things 
would  be  less  formidable  in  their  attacks.  But  now,  pleasure 
has  put  such  great  artifices  in  operation  to  injure  the  soul, 
that  it  has  compelled  it  to  use  them  as  guides,  cheating  it,  and 
persuading  it  to  exchange  virtue  for  evil  habits,  and  to  give 
good  habits  in  exchange  for  vice. 

XXXVI.  But  the  holy  scripture  has  prohibited  such  an 
exchange  as  this  when  it  says,  '*  Thou  shalt  not  exchange  good 
for  evil."f  On  this  account  therefore  pleasure  is  accursed, 
and  let  us  now  see  how  well  adapted  to  it  are  the  curses 
which  the  scripture  denounces  against  it,  **Thou  shalt  be 
cursed"  says  Ood,  **  above  all  creatures."  Therefore,  the 
*  Deutaronomy  zzvii.  17.  t  Ijevitious  xxvii  83. 
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whole  race  of  animals  is  irratiotial  and  ander  the  guidance 
onlj  of  the  external  senses ;  but  every  one  of  the  outward 
senses  curses  pleasure  as  a  most  inimical  and  hostile  thing  to 
it ;  for  it  is  in  reality  hostile  to  the  outward  senses.  And  the 
proof  of  this  is  that,  when  we  are  sated  with  an  immbderata 
indulgence  in  pleasure,  we  are  not  able  either  to  see,  or  to 
hear,  or  to  smell,  or  to  taste,  or  to  touch  with  any  clearness  of 
our  faculties,  but  we  make  all  our  essays  and  approaches  in  an 
obscure  and  imbecile  manner.  And  this  happens  to  us  when 
we  are  for  a  moment  at  a  distance  from  its  infection ;  but  at 
the  exact  moment  of  the  enjoyment  of  pleasure  we  are  com- 
pletely deprived  of  all  such  perception  as  can  arise  from  the 
oiMsration  of  the  outward  senses,  so  that  we  seem  to  be 
mutilated.  How  then  can  it  be  anything  but  natural  for  the 
outward  sense  to  denounce  curses  upon  pleasure  which  thus 
deprives  it  of  its  faculties.? 

XXXV II.  "  And  he  is  accursed  beyond  all  the  beasts  of  the 
field.*'  And  I  mean  by  this,  beyond  all  the  passions  of  the 
soul,  for  it  is  only  there  that  the  mind  is  wounded  and  ' 
destroyed.  Why  then  does  this  one  appear  to  be  worse  than 
all  the  other  passions  ?  Because  it  is  almost  at  the  bottom  of 
them  all,  as  a  sort  of  base  or  foundation  for  them,  for  desire 
originates  in  the  love  of  pleasure,  and  pain  consists  in  the 
removal  of  pleasure ;  and  fear  again  is  caused  by  a  desire  to 
guard  against  its  absence.  80  it  is  plain  that  all  the  nassions 
are  anchored  on  pleasure ;  and  perhaps  one  might  say  that  they 
would  absolutely  have  had  no  existence  at  all  if  pleasure  had 
not  been  previously  laid  down  as  a  foundation  to  support  them. 

XXXVIII.  **Upon  thy  breast  and  upon  thy  belly  shalt 
thou  ffo."*  For  passion  works  around  these  parts,  the  breast 
and  the  belly,  like  a  serpent  in  his  hole ;  when  pleasure  lias 
its  efficient  causes  and  its  subject-matter,  then  it  is  in  operation 
around  the  belly  and  the  parts  adjacent  to  the  belly;  and 
when  it  has  not  these  efficient  causes  and  this  subject-matter, 
then  it  is  occupied  about  the  breast  which  is  the  seat  of  auger, 
for  lovers  of  pleasure  when  deprived  of  their  pleasures  become 
embittered  by  their  anger.  But  let  us  see  what  is  shovm  by 
this  sentence  with  greater  accuracy.  It  so  happens  that  our 
soul  is  divisible  into  three  parts,  and  that  one  of  its  parts  is  the 
seat  of  reason,  the  secoud,  the  seat  of  courage,  the  third,  the 
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seat  of  the  appetites.'  Some  therefore  of  the  philosophers 
have  separated  these  parts  from  one  another  oulj  in  respect  of 
their  operations,  and  some  have  distinguished  them  iJao  by 
their  places.  And  then  thej  have  assigned  the  parts  aboat 
the  head  to  t}ie  residing  part,  saying  where  tlie  king  is,  there 
also  are  his  guards,  and  the  guards  of  the  mind  are  the 
external  senses,  which  are  seated  about  the  head,  so  that  the 
king  may  very  naturally  have  his  abode  there  too,  as  if  he  had 
been  assigned  the  highest  part  of  the  city  to  dwell  in.  The 
chest  is  assigned  to  the  courageous  part,  and  they  say,  it  is  ou 
this  account,  that  nature  has  fortified  that  part  with  a  dense 
and  strong  defence  of  closely  Qo^joined  bones,  as  though  she 
had  been  arming  a  valiant  soldier  with  a  breastplate  and  shield 
to  defend  himself  against  his  enemies.  To  the  appetitive  part 
they  have  assigned  a  situation  about  the  liver  and  the  belly, 
for  there  it  is  that  appetite  dwells,  being  an  iiTational  desire. 

XXXIX.  If  therefore  you  shall  ever  inquire,  0  my  mind, 
what  situation  has  been  assigned  to  pleasure,  do  not  take  into 
your  consideration  the  parts  about  the  head,  where  the 
reasoning  faculties  of  man  have  their  abode,  for  you  will  not 
find  it  Uiere ;  since  reason  is  at  war  with  passion,  and  cannot 
possibly  remain  in  the  same  place  with  it.  For  the  moment 
that  reason  gets  the  upper  hand  pleasure  is  discarded ;  but  as 
soon  as  ever  pleasure  prevails,  reason  is  put  to  flight.  But 
seek  first  rather  in  the  breast  and  in  the  belly,  where  CQiurage 
and  anger,  and  appetite  abide,  all  which  are  parts  of  the 
irrational  faculties.  For  it  is  there  that  our  judgment  is 
discovered,  and  also  our  passions.  Therefore,  the  mind  is  not 
hindered  by  any  external  force  from  abandoning  the  legitimate 
objects  of  its  attention,  which  can  only  be  perceived  by  the 
intellect,  and  surrendering  itself  to  those  which  are  worse; 
but  still  this  never  happens  except  when  there  is  a  war  in  the 
soul,  for  then  indeed  it  follows  of  necessity  tliat  reason  must 
fall  under  the  power  of  the  inferior  part  of  man,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  not  of  a  warlike  character,  but  is  fond  of  peace. 

XL.  At  all  events  the  holy  scripture  being  well  aware  how 
great  is  the  power  of  the  impetuosity  of  each  passion,  anger 
and  appetite,  puts  a  bridle  in  the  mouth  of  each,  having 
appointed  reason  as  their  charioteer  and  pilot  And  first  of  au 
it  speaks  thus  of  anger,  in  the  hope  of  pacifying  and  curing  it; 
**And  you  shall  put  manifestation  and  truth  (the  Urim  and 
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the  Thummim),  in  the  oracle  of  judgment,  and  it  shall  be  on 
the  breast  of  Aaron  when  he  comes  into  the  holj  place  before 
the  Lord.'*  *  Now  by  the  oracle  is  here  meant  the  organs  of 
speech  which  exist  in  us,  which  is  in  fact  the  power  of  language. 
Now  language  is  either  inconsiderate,  and  such  as  will  not 
stand  examination,  or  else  it  is  judicious  and  well  approTed, 
and  it  brings  us  to  form  a  notion  of  discreet  speech.  For  Moses 
here  speaks  not  of  a  random  spurious  oracle,  but  of  the  oracle 
of  the  judgment,  which  is  equivalent  to  saying,  a  well-judged  and 
carefully  examined  oracle;  and  of  this  well  approved  kind  of 
language  he  says  that  there  are  two  supreme  virtues,  namely, 
distinctness  and  truth,  and  he  says  well.  For  it  is  language 
which  has  in  the  first  place  enabled  one  man  to  make  affairs 
plain  and  evident  to  his  neighbour,  when  without  it  we  should 
not  be  able  to  give  any  intimation  of  the  impression  produced 
on  our  soul  by  outward  circumstances,  nor  to  show  of  what 
kind  they  are. 

XLI  On  which  account  we  have  been  compelled  to  have 
recourse  to  such  signs  as  are  given  by  the  voices,  that  is  nouns 
and  verbs,  which  ought  by  all  means  to  be  universally  known, 
in  order  that  our  neighbours  might  clearly  and  evidently  com- 
prehend our  meaning ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  to  utter  thorn  at 
all  times  with  truth.  For  of  what  advantage  would  it  be  to 
make  our  assertions  clear  and  distinct,  but  nevertheless  false  ? 
For  it  follows  inevitably  that  if  this  were  allowed  the  hearer 
would  be  deceived,  and  would  reap  the  greatest  possible  in- 
jury with  ignorance  and  delusion.  For  what  would  be  the 
advantage  of  my  speaking  to  a  boy  distinctly  and  clearly,  and 
telling  him,  when  I  show  him  the  letter  A,  that  it  is  Q,  or  that 
the  letter  E  is  0  ?  Or  what  would  be  the  good  of  a  musician 
pointing  out  to  a  pupil  who  comes  to  him  to  lenm  the  rudiments 
of  his  art  that  the  harmonic  scale  was  the  chromatic ;  or  the 
chromatic,  the  diatonic ;  or  that  the  highest  string  was  the 
middle  one ;  or  that  conjoined  sounds  were  separated ;  or  that 
the  highest  tone  in  the  tetrachord  scale  was  a  supernumerary 
note  ?  No  doubt,  a  man  who  said  this  might  speak  clearly  and 
distinctly,  but  he  would  not  be  speaking  truly,  but .  by  such 
assertions  he  would  be  emplanting  wickedness  in  language. 
But  when  he  joins  both  distinctness  and  truth,  then  he  makes 
his  language  profitable  to   him  who  is  seeking  information, 
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employing  both  its  virtues,  which  in  fact  are  nearly  the  only 
ones  of  which  language  is  capable. 

XLII.  Moses,  therefore,  says  that  discreet  discourse,  having 
its  own  peculiar  virtues,  is  placed  on  the  breast  of  Aaron,  that 
is  to  say,  of  anger,  in  order  that  it  may  in  the  first  instance 
be  guided  by  reason,  and  may  not  be  injured  by  its  own  defi* 
ciency  in  reason,  and,  in  the  second  place,  by  distinctness,  for 
there  is  no  natural  influence  which  makes  anger  a  friend  to 
distinctness.  At  all  events,  not  only  are  the  ideas  of  angry 
men,  but  all  their  expressions  also,  full  of  disorder  and  confu- 
sion, and  therefore  it  is  very  natural  for  the  want  of  clearness 
on  the  part  of  anger  to  be  rectified  by  clearness,  and,  in  addition, 
by  truth ;  for,  among  other  things,  anger  has  also  this  particular 
property  of  being  inclined  to  misrepresent  the  truth.  At  all 
events,  of  all  those  who  give  way  to  this  disposition  scarcely  any 
one  speaks  the  strict  truth,  as  if  it  were  his  soul  and  not  his  body 
that  is  uuder  the  influence  of  its  intoxication.  These,  then,  are 
the  chief  remedies  suitable  for  tliat  part  of  the  soul  which  is 
influenced  by  anger,  namely,  reason,  disinterestedness  of 
language,  and  truth  of  language,  for  the  three  things  are  in 
power  only  one,  namely,  reason,  curing  anger,  which  is  a  per- 
nicious disease  of  the  soul,  by  means  of  the  virtues  truth  and 
perspicuity. 

XLIII.  To  whom,  or  to  what,  then,  does  it  belong  to  bear 
these  things?  Not  to  my  mind,  or  to  that  of  any  chance 
person,  but  to  the  consecrated  and  purely  sacrificial  intellect, 
that,  namely,  of  Aaron.  And  not  even  to  this  at  all  times,  for 
it  is  frequently  subject  to  change,  but  only  when  it  is  going  on 
unchangeably,  when  it  is  entering  into  the  holy  place,  when 
reason  is  entering  in  together  with  holy  opinions,  and  is  not 
abandoning  them.  But  it  often  happens  that  the  mind  is  at 
the  same  time  entering  into  sacred  and  holy  and  purified 
opinions,  but  stiJl  such  as  are  only  human ;  such,  for  instance, 
as  opinions  on  what  is  expedient;  opinions  on  successful 
actions ;  opinions  on  what  is  in  accordance  with  established 
law ;  opinions  concerning  virtue  as  it  exists  among  men.  Nor 
is  the  mind,  when  disposed  in  this  way,  competent  to  bear  the 
oracle  on  its  breast  together  with  the  virtues,  but  only  that  one 
which  is  going  in  before  the  Lord,  that  is  to  say,  that  one  which 
doeth  everything  for  the  sake  of  God,  and  which  estimates  n> 
thing  as  superior  to  the  things  of  God ;  but  attributes  to  them 
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also  their  due  rank,  not  indeed  dwelling  on  them,  but  ascend- 
ing upwards  to  the  knowledge  and  understanding  of  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  honour  due  to  the  one  God.  For,  in  a  mind 
which  is  thus  disposed,  anger  will  be  directed  by  purified 
reason,  which  takes  away  its  irrational  part,  and  remedies  what 
there  is  confused  and  disorderly  in  it  by  the  application  of  dis- 
tinctness, and  eradicates  its  falsehood  by  truth. 

XLIV.  Aaron,  therefore,  for  he  is  a  second  Moses,  restrain- 
ing the  breast,  that  is  to  say,  the  angry  passions,  does  not  allow 
them  to  be  carried  away  by  undistingwshing  impulse,  fearing 
lest,  if  they  obtain  complete  liberty,  they  may  become  restive, 
like  a  horse,  and  so  trample  down  the  whole  soul.  But  he 
attends  to  and  cures  it,  and  bridles  it  in  the  first  instance  by 
reason,  that  so,  being  under  the  guidance  of  the  best  of 
charioteers,  it  may  not  become  exceedingly  unmanageabloy  and 
in  the  second  place,  by  the  virtues  of  language,  distinct- 
ness, and  truth.  Fof,  if  the  angry  passions  were  educated  in 
such  a  way  as  to  yield  to  reason  and  distinctness,  and  to  culti- 
vate the  virtue  of  truthfulness,  they  would  deliver  themselves 
'from  great  irritation  and  make  the  whole  soul  propitious. 

XLV.  But  he,  as  I  have  already  said,  having  this  passion, 
endeavours  to  cure  it  by  the  saving  remedies  already  enumerated. 
But  Moses  thinks  that  it  is  necessary  completely  to  extirpate 
and  eradicate  anger  from  the  soul,  being  desirous  to  attain  not 
to  a  state  of  moderation  in  the  indulgence  of  the  passions,  but 
to  a  state  in  which  they  shall  have  absolutely  no  existence 
whatever,  and  the  most  Holy  Scriptures  bear  witness  to  what 
I  am  here  saying ;  for  it  says,  **  Moses  having  taken  the  breast 
took  it  that  it  might  be  an  offering  before  the  Lord,  from  the  * 
ram  of  consecration,  and  this  was  Moses's  part"*  Speaking 
very  accurately,  for  it  was  the  conduct  of  one  who  was  both  a 
lover  of  virtue  and  a  lover  of  Gknl,  after  havinff  contemplated 
the  whole  soul,  to  take  hold  of  the  breast,  which  is  the  seat  of 
the  anffry  passions,  and  to  take  it  away  and  eradicate  it»  that  so 
when  tne  warlike  part  had  been  wholly  removed,  the  remainder 
might  ei\joy  peace.  And  he  removes  this  part  not  from  any 
chance  animal,  but  from  the  ram  of  consecration,  although, 
indeed,  a  young  heifer  had  been  sacrificed ;  but,  passing  by  the 
heifer,  he  came  to  the  ram,  because  that  is  by  nature  an  animal 
inclined  to  pushing  and  full  of  anger  and  impetuosity,  in 
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reference  to  which  fact  the  maken  of  militaiy  engines  call  many 
of  their  warlike  machines  rams.  This  ramlike  and  impetuous 
and  undistingui^hing  character  in  us.  therefore,  is  something 
fond  of  contention,  and  contention  is  the  mother  of  anger.  In 
reference  to  which  fact,  thej  who  are  somewhat  qiuurrelsome  are 
▼erj  easily  made  angry  in  investigations  and  other  discussions. 

Moses,  therefore,  does  very  properly  endeaTOur  to  eradicate 
anger,  that  pernicious  ofi&pring  of  a  contentious  and  quarrelsome 
soul,  in  o|rder  that  the  soul  may  become  barren  of  such  ofi^ring 
and  nuiy  cease  from  bringing-  forth  mischioTous  things,  and  may 
become  a  portion  consistent  with  the  character  of  a  lover  of 
virtue,  not  being  identical  with  either  the  breast  or  with  anger, 
but  with  the  absence  of  those  qualities,  for  God  has  endowed 
the  wise  man  with  the  best  of  all  qualities,  the  power,  namely, 
of  eradicating  his  passions. 

You  see,  then,  how  the  perfect  man  is  always  endeavooring  to 
attain  to  a  complete  emancipation  from  the  power  of  the 
passions.  But  he  who  eradicates  them  being  next  to  him,  that 
IS  Aaron,  labours  to  arrive  at  a  state  in  which  the  passions  have 
only  a  moderate  power,  as  I  have  said  before ;  for  he  is  unable 
to  eradicate  the  breast  and  the  angry  passions.  But  he  bears 
the  oracle,  on  which  b  distinctness  and  truth  even  beyond  the 
guide  himself,  together  with  the  appropriate  and  kindred 
virtues  of  language. 

XLVl.  And  he  will,  moreover,  make  the  difference  more 
evident  to  us  by  the  following  expression : — **  For  the  wave- 
breast  and  the  heave-shoulder  have  I  taken  of  the  children  of 
Israel  from  off  the  sacrifices  of  their  peace  offerings,  and  have 
given  them  to  Aaron  the  priest,  and  unto  his  sons,  for  ever.'** 
You  see  here  that  they  are  not  able  to  take  the  breast  alone, 
but  they  must  take  it  with  the  shoulder ;  but  Moses  can  take  it 
without  the  shoulder.  Why  is  this  ?  Because  he,  being  per- 
fect, has  no  inadequate  or  lowly  ideas,  nor  is  he  willing  to  remain 
in  a  state  in  which  the  passions  have  even  a  moderate  influence; 
but  he,  by  his  exceeding  power,  4o^  utterly  extirpate  the  whole 
of  the  passions,  root  and  branch.  But  the  others,  who  go  with 
faint  endeavours  and  with  but  slight  strength  to  war  against 
thi)  passions,  are  inclined  to  a  reconciliation  with  them,  and 
make  terms  with  them,  proposing  terms  of  accommodotion, 
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thinking  that  thus,  like  a  charioteer,  they  may  be  able  to  bridle 
their  extravagant  impetuosity. 

And  the  shoulder  is  a  symbol  of  labour  and  of  the  endurance 
of  hardship ;  and  such  a  person  is  he  who  has  the  charge  of  and 
the  care  of  administering  the  holv  things,  being  occupied  with 
constant  exercise  and  labour.  But  he  has  no  labour  to  whom 
GKkI  has  given  his  perfect  good  things  in  great  abundance,  and 
he  who  attains  to  virtue  by  labour  will  be  found  to  be  less 
vigorous  and  less  perfect  than  Moses,  who  received  it  as  a  gift 
from  Qod  without  any  labour  or  difficulty.  For  the  mere  fact 
of  labouring  is  of  itself  inferior  to  and  worse  than  the  condiUon 
of  being  exempt  from  labour,  so,  also,  what  is  imperfect  is 
inferior  to  that  which  is  perfect,  and  that  which  learns  anything 
to  that  which  has  knowledge  spontaneously  and  naturally. 

On  this  account  it  is  that  Aaron  can  only  take  tlie  breast  with 
the  shoulder,  but  Moses  can  take  it  without  the  shoulder.  And 
he  calls  it  the  heave-shoulder  for  this  reason,  because  reason 
ought  to  be  set  over  and  to  be  predominant  above  the  violence 
of  anger,  as  a  charioteer  who  is  driving  a  hard-mouthed  and 
restiflf  horse.  And  then  the  shoulder  is  no  longer  called  the 
heave-shoulder,  but  the  shoulder  of  removal,  on  this  account, 
because  it  is  fitting  that  the  soul  should  not  attribute  to  itself 
labour  in  the  cause  of  virtue,  but  should  remove  it  from  itself 
and  attribute  it  to  God,  confessing  that  it  is  not  its  own  strength 
or  its  own  power  which  has  thus  acquired  what  is  good,  but  He 
who  gave  it  a  love  for  goodnesa  And  so  neither  the  breast  nor 
the  shoulder  is  taken,  except  from  the  virtue  which  bringetk 
salvation,  as  is  natural,  for  then  the  soul  is  sacred  when  the 
angry  passions  are  under  the  guidance  of  reason,  and  when 
labour  does  not  brinff  conceit  to  the  labourer,  but  when  he  owns 
his  inferiority  to  Qod,  his  bene&ctor. 

XL VII.  Now  that  pleasure  dwells  not  only  in  the  breast  b*it 
also  in  the  belly,  we  have  already  stated,  showing  that  the 
belly  is  the  most  appropriate  situation  for  pleasure;  for  we 
may  almost  call  pleasure  the  vessel  which  contains  all  the 
pleasures ;  for  when  the  beUy  is  filled,  then  the  desires  for  all 
other  pleasures  are  intense  and  vigorous,  but  when  it  is  empty,  * 
then  they  are  tranquil  and  steady.  On  which  account  Moses  > 
says,  in  another  place,  "Every  animal  that  goeth  upon  Its 
belly,  every  animal  which  goeth  on  four  legs  at  all  times,  and 
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that  has  a  multitude  of  feet,  is  unclean."*  And  such  a  creature 
is  the  lover  of  pleasure,  inasmuch  as  he  is  always  going  upoq 
his  belly  and  pursuing  the  pleasures  which  relate  to  it.  And 
God  unites  the  animal  which  goes  on  four  legs  with  him  that 
crawls  upon  his  belly,  naturally ;  for  the  passions  of  those  who 
are  absorbed  in  pleasure  are  four,  as  one  most  egregious  account 
teaches.  Therefore  he  who  devotes  himself  as  a  slave  to  one 
of  them,  namely,  to  pleasure,  is  impure  as  much  as  he  who 
lives  in  the  indulgence  of  the  whole  four. 

This  much  having  been  premised,  behold  again  the  difference 
between  the  perfect  man  and  him  who  is  still  advancing  towards 
perfection.  As,  therefore,  the  perfect  man  was,  just  now,  found 
to  be  competent  to  eradicate  the  whole  of  the  angry  feelings 
from  the  contentious  soul  and  to  make  it  submissive  and  man- 
ageable, and  peaceable  and  gentle  to  every  one,  both  in  word 
and  deed ;  and  as  he  who  is  still  advancing  towards  perfection 
is  not  able  wholly  to  eradicate  passion,  for  he  bears  the  breast 
about  with  him,  though  he  does  educate  it  by  the  aid  of  judi- 
cious language,  which  is  invested  with  two  virtues  perspicuity 
and  truth. 

XLVIII.  So,  also,  now  he  who  is  perfectly  wise,  tliat  is, 
Moses,  will  be  found  to  have  utterly  shaken  off  and  discarded 
the  pleasures.  But  he  who  is  only  advancing  towards  perfec- 
tion will  be  found  to  have  escaped  not  from  every  pleosura,  but 
to  cling  still  to  such  as  ore  desirable  and  simple,  and  to  depre- 
cate tliose  which  are  superfluous  and  extravagant  as  unnecessary 
additions,  for,  in  the  case  of  Moses,  God  speaks  thus :  *'  And 
he  washed  his  belly  and  his  feet,  with  the  blood  of  the  entire 
bunit  offering,  "t  Speaking  very  truly,  for  the  wise  man 
consecrates  his  entire  soul  as  what  is  worthy  to  be  offered  to 
God,  because  it  is  free  from  all  reproach,  whether  wilfully  or 
unintentionally  incorrect,  and  being  thus  disposed,  he  washes 
his  whole  belly  and  all  the  pleasures  which  it  knows,  and  all 
which  pursue  it,  and  cleanses  them  and  purifies  them  from  all 
nncleanliness,  not  being  content  with  any  paitial  cleansing.  But 
he  Ls  disposed  to  regard  pleasure  so  contemptuously  that  he  has 
no  desire  for  even  the  necessary  meat  or  drink,  but  nourishes 
himself  wholly  on  the  contemplation  of  divine  things.  On  which 
account  in  another  passage,  he  bears  witness  to  himself,  *'  For 
*  Leviticus  xi.  42.  f  Leviticua  ix.  14. 
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forty  eight  years  he  did  not  eat  bread,  and  he  did  not  drink 
water/'*  because  he  was  in  the  holy  mount  listening  to  Uie 
oracular  voice  of  God,  who  was  giving  him  the  law. 

But  not  only  does  he  repudiate  the  whole  belly,  but  he  also 
at  the  same  time  washes  o(t  all  the  dirt  from  his  feet,  that  is  to 
say,  to  the  supports  in  which  pleasure  proceeds.  And  che  sup- 
ports of  pleasure  are  the  efficient  causes  of  it  For  he  who  is 
advancing  onwards  to  perfection  is  said  *'  to  wash  his  bowels 
and  his  feet,**'!'  and  not  his  whole  belly.  For  he  is  not  capable 
of  r^ecting  the  whole  of  pleasure,  but  he  is  content  if  he  can 
purify  his  bowels,  that  is  to  say,  his  inmost  parts  from  it,  which 
the  lovers  of  pleasure  say  are  certain  additions  to  preceding 
pleasures,  and  which  originate  in  the  superfluous  ingenuity  of 
cooks  and  makers  of  delicacies  and  laboiious  gourmands. 

XLIX.  And  he  also  displays,  in  u  further  degree,  the  mo- 
deration of  the  passions  of  the  man  who  is  advancing  towards 
perfection,  by  the  fact  that  the  perfect  roan  discards  all  the 
pleasures  of  the  belly  without  being  prompted  by  any  command 
to  do  so,  but  that  he  who  is  only  advancing  onwards  towards 
perfection  only  does  so  in  consequence  of  being  commanded. 
For,  in  the  case  of  the  wise  man,  we  find  the  following  expres- 
sion used  : — "  He  washes  his  belly  and  his  feet  with  water, '*^ 
without  any  command,  in  accordance  with  his  own  unbidden 
inclination.  But,  in  the  case  of  the  priests,  he  spoke  thus : 
But  their  bowels  and  their  feet,"  not  they  have  washed.'bnt 
they  do  wa8h;*'§  speaking  with  very  cautious  exactness^ 
for  the  perfect  man  must  be  moved  in  his  own  inclination 
towards  the  energies  in  accordance  with  virtue.  But  he  who  is 
only  practising  virtue  must  be  instigated  by  reason,  which 
points  out  to  him  what  he  ought  to  do,  and  it  is  an  honourable 
thing  to  obey  the  injunctions  of  reason. 

But  we  ought  not  to  be  ignorant  that  Moses  repudiates  the 
whole  of  the  belly,  that  is  to  say,  the  filling  and  indulging  the 
belly,  and  almost  renounces  all  the  other  passions  likewise ;  the 
lawgiver  giving  a  lively  representation  of  the  whole  from  one 
part,  starting  from  a  universal  example,  and  discussing,  poten- 
tiiiliy  at  least,  the  other  points  as  to  which  he  was  silent. 

L.  The  filling  of  the  belly  is  a  most  enduring  and  universal 
thing;  and^  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  foundation  of  the  other 

*  Exodoa  xxziv.  28.  f  Leviticus  L  9. 
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passions.  At  all  events,  there  is  not  one  of  them  which  can 
ilud  any  existence  if  it  is  not  supported  by  the  belly,  on  which 
nature  has  made  everything  to  depend.  On  this  account,  when 
the  goods  of  the  soul  had  previously  been  bom  of  Leah,  and 
had  ended  in  Judah,*  that  is  to  saj ,  m  confession,  God  being 
about  to  create  also  the  improvements  of  the  body,  prepared 
Bilhah,  the  hand-maid  of  Rachel,  to  bear  children  on  behalf 
of  and  before  her  mistress.  And  the  name  Bilhah,  being  inter- 
preted, means  deglutition.  For  he  knew  that  not  one  of  the 
corporeal  faculties  can  exist  without  imbibing  moisture  and 
without  the  belly ;  but  the  belly  is  predominant  over  and  the 
ruler  of  the  whole  body,  and  the  preserver  of  this  corporeal 
mass  in  a  state  of  existence. 

And  observe  the  subtle  way  in  which  all  this  is  expressed ; 
for  you  will  not  find  a  single  word  used  superfluously.  Moses 
indeed  **  takes  away  the  breast,"  but  as  for  the  belly  he  does 
not  take  that  away,  but  he  washes  it.f  Why  so  ?  Because 
the  perfectly  wise  man  is  able  to  repudiate  and  to  eradicate  all 
the  angry  passions,  making  them  rise  up  and  abandon  anger ;  but 
he  is  unable  to  cut  out  and  discard  the  belly,  for  nature  is 
compelled  to  use  the  necessary  meats  and  drinks,  even  if  a 
man,  beina  content  with  the  scantiest  possible  supply  of  ne- 
cessaries should  despise  it,  and  purpose  to  himself  to  abjure 
eating.  Let  him  therefore  wash  and  purify  it  from  all  super- 
fluous and  unclean  preparations ;  for  to  be  able  to  do  even  this 
is  a  very  sufficient  gift  from  God  to  the  lover  of  virtue. 

LL  On  tliis  account  Moses  says,  with  respect  to  the  soul 
which  is  suspected  of  having  committed  adultery,^  tliat,  if 
having  abandoned  right  reason,  which  is  man  living  according 
to  the  law,  it  shall  be  found  to  have  gone  over  to  passion, 
which  pollutes  the  soul,  *'  it  s^iall  become  swollen  in  the 
belly,"  which  means  it  shall  have  all  the  pleasures  and  appe 
tites  of  the  belly  unsatisfied  and  insatiable,  and  it  shall  never 
cease  to  be  greedy  through  ignorance,  but  pleasures  in  bound- 
less number  shall  flow  into  it,  and  thus  its  passions  shall  be 
interminable.  Now  I  know  many  people  who  have  fallen  into 
error  in  respect  of  the  appetites  of  the  belly,  that  while  still 
devoting  themselves  to  their  gratifications,  they  have  again 
rushed  with  eagerutiss  to  wine  and  other  luxuries ;  for  the  ap- 

*  Oeneiiiii  xziz.  85.  f  LeviticuB  viii.  29— ix  U. 
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petites  of  the  intemperate  soul  bear  no  analogy  to  the  mass  of 
the  bod  J.  But  some  men,  like  vessels  made  to  hold  a  certain 
measore,  desire  nothing  extravagant,  but  discard  everything 
that  18  superfluous;  but  appetite  on  the  other  hand  is  never 
satisfied,  but  remains  always  in  want  and  thirsty.  In  refer- 
once  to  which  this  expression,  that  "  the  thigh  shall  fall  away/* 
is  added  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  denunciation  that 
*<  her  belly  shall  swell  ;**  for  then  right  reason,  which  has  the 
seeds  and  originating  principles  of  good,  falls  from  the^soul. 

**  If  therefore,**  says  Moses,  '*  she  has  not  been  corrupted, 
then  she  shall  be  pure,  and  free  from  all  infliction  from  ge- 
neration to  generation  ;**  that  is  to  say,  if  she  has  not  been 
polluted  by  passion,  but  has  kept  herself  pure  in  respect  of 
her  legitimate  husband,  sound  reason,  her  proper  guide,  she 
shall  have  a  productive  and  fertile  soul,  bearing  the  ofispring 
of  prudence  and  justice  and  all  virtue. 

LII.  Is  it  then  possible  for  us,  who  are  bound  up  in  our 
bodies,  to  avoid  complying  with  the  necessities  of  the  body  ? 
And  if  it  is  possible,  how  is  it  possible?  But  consider,  the 
priest  recommends  him  who  is  led  away  by  his  bodily  neces- 
sities to  indulge  in  nothing  beyond  what  is  strictly  necessary. 
In  the  first  place,  says  he,  '*  LH  there  be  a  place  for  thee 
outside  of  the  camp  ;***  meaning  by  the  camp  virtue,  in  which 
the  soul  is  encamped  and  fortified ;  for  prudence  and  a  free 
indulgence  in  the  necessities  of  the  body  cannot  abide  in  the 
same  place.  After  that  he  says,  "And  you  shall  go  out 
there.**  Why  so  ?  Because  the  soul,  which  is  abiding  ih  com- 
panionship with  prudence  and  dwelling  in  the  house  of  wis- 
dom, cannot  indulge  in  any  of  the  delights  of  the  body,  for  it 
is  at  that  time  nourished  on  a  diviner  food  in  the  sciences,  in 
consequence  of  which  it  neglects  the  flesh,  for  when  it  has 
gone  forth  beyond  the  sacred  thresholds  of  virtue,  then  it 
turns  to  the  material  substances,  which  disarrange  and  op- 
press the  soul.  How  then  am  I  to  deal  with  them  ?  *'  It 
shall  be  a  peg,"  says  Moses,  **  upon  thy  girdle,  and  thou  shalt 
dig  with  it  ;***  that  is  to  say,  reason  shall  be  close  to  you  in 
the  case  of  the  passion,  which  digs  out  and  equips  and  clothes 
it  properly ;  for  he  desires  that  we  should  be  girded  up  in 
respect  of  the  passions,  and  not  to  have  them  about  us  in  a 
loose  and  dissolute  state.     On  which  account,  at  the  time  of 

*  Dsuieronomy  zzili.  12. 
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the  passage  through  them,  which  is  called  the  pasaoYer,  ha 
enjoins  us  all  **  to  have  our  loins  girded/**  that  is  to  saj,  to 
have  our  appetites  under  restraint  Let  the  peg,  therefore, 
that  is  to  say  reason,  follow  the  passion,  preventing  it  from 
becoming  dissolute ;  for  in  this  way  we  shall  be  able  to  con< 
tent  ourselves  with  only  so  much  as  b  necessary,  and  to 
abstain  from  what  is  superfluous. 

LIII.  And  in  this  way  when  we  are  at  entertainments,  and 
when  we  are  about  to  come  to  the  enjoyment  and  use  of 
luxuriea  that  have  been  prepared  for  us,  let  us  approach  them 
taking  reason  with  us  as  a  defensive  armour,  and  let  us  not  fill 
•ourselves  with  food  beyond  all  moderation  like  cormorants,  nor 
let  us  satiate  ourselves  with  immoderate  draughts  of  strong 
wine,  and  so  give  way  to  intoxication  which  compeb  men  to  act 
like  fools.  For  reason  will  bridle  and  curb  the  violence  and 
impetuosity  of  such  a  passion.  I  myself,  at  all  events,  know 
that  it  has  done  so  with  regard  to  many  of  the  passions,  for 
when  I  have  gone  to  entertainments  where  no  respect  was 
paid  to  discipline,  and  to  sumptuous  banquets,  whenever  I 
went  without  taking  Reason  with  me  as  a  guide,  I  became  a 
slave  to  the  luxuries  that  lay  before  me,  being  under  the  guid- 
ance of  masters  who  could  not  be  tamed,  with  sights  and 
sounds  of  temptation,  and  all  other  such  things  also  as  work 
pleasure  in  a  man  by  the  agency  of  his  senses  of  smell  and 
taste.  But  when  I  approach  such  scenes  in  the  company  of 
reason,  I  then  become  a  master  instead  of  a  slave :  and  with- 
out being  subdued  myself  win  a  glorious  victory  of  self-denial  and 
temperance ;  opposing  and  contending  against  all  the  appetites 
which  subdue  the  intemperate.  **Thou  shalt  be  armed," 
Moses  therefore  says,  '*  with  the  peg.**!  That  is  to  say,  you, 
by  the  aid  of  reason,  shall  lay  bare  the  nature  which  each  of 
the  separate  passions  has,  eating,  and  drinking,  and  indulging 
in  the  pleasures  of  the  belly,  and  you  shall  distinguish 
between  them,  that  when  you  have  so  distinguished  you  may 
know  the  truth.  For  then  you  shall  know  that  there  is  no 
good  in  any  of  these  things,  but  only  what  is  necessary  and 
useful.  "And  bringing  it  over,  you  shall  cover  what  is  inde- 
corous,'*^ speaking  very  appropriately.  For  come  to  me,  O  my 
soul,  bring  reason  to  everything  by  which  all  unseemliness  of 
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flash  and  of  passion  is  concealed,  and  overshadowed  and 
hidden.  For  all  the  things  ivhich  are  not  in  combination  with 
reason  are  'disgraceful,  just  as  those  which  are  done  in  union 
with  reason  are  seemlj.  Therefore  the  man  who  is  devoted  to 
pleasure  goes  on  his  belly,  but  the  perfect  man  washes  his 
whole  bellj,  and  he  who  is  only  advancing  towards  perfection 
washes  the  things  in  his  heWj.  But  ho  who  is  now  beginning 
to  be  instructed  proceeds  out  of  doors  when  he  is  intent  upon 
onrbing  the  passions  of  the  belly  by  bringing  reason  to  work 
upon  the  necessities  of  the  belly,  and  reason  is  called  symboli- 
cally a  peg. 

LIV.  Moses  therefore  does  well  when  he  adds,  "  Then  shalt 
go  upon  thy  breast  and  upon  thy  belly.*'*  For  pleasure  is  not 
one  of  the  things  which  is  tranquil  and  steady,  but  is  rather  a 
thing  which  is  in  constant  motion  and  full  of  confusion,  for 
aa  flame  is  excited  by  being  moved,  so  passion  when  it  is  put 
in  motion  in  the  soul,  being  in  some  respects  like  a  flame, 
does  not  suffer  it  to  rest.  On  which  account  he  does  not 
agree  with  those  who  pronounce  pleasure  a  stable  feeling,  for 
tranquillity  is  connected  with  stones  and  trees,  and  all  kinds  of 
inanimate  things,  but  is  quite  inconsistent  with  pleasure; 
for  it  is  fond  of  tickling  and  convulsive  agitation,  and  with 
regard  to  some  of  its  indulgences  it  has  not  need  of  tranquillity 
but  of  an  intense  and  violent  unseemliness  of  commotion. 

LV.  But  the  expression,  *'  And  dust  shalt  thou  eat  all  the 
days  of  thy  life,**  is  also  used  with  great  propriety.  For  the 
pleasures  which  are  derived  from  the  food  of  the  body  are  all 
earthly.  And  may  we  not  laasonably  speak  thus?  *rhere 
are  two  several  parts  of  which  we  consist,  the  soul  and  the 
body ;  now  the  body  is  made  of  earth,  but  the  soul  consists 
of  air,  being  a  fragment  of  the  Divinity,  for  "  Ood  breathed 
into  man's  face  the  breath  of  life,  and  man  became  a  living 
8oal.**t  It  is  therefore  quite  consistent  with  reason  to  say  that 
the  body  which  was  fashioned  out  of  the  earth  has  nourish- 
ment which  the  earth  gives  forth  akin  to  the  matter  of  which 
it  is  composed ;  but  the  soul,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  portion  of  the 
ethereal  nature,  is  supported  by  nourishment  which  is  ethereal 
and  divine,  for  it  it  is  nourished  on  knowledge,  and  not  on 
mnnt  or  drink,  which  tho  body  requires. 

LVI.  But  that  the  food  of  the  soul  is  not  earthly  but  hea 
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▼only  the  Holy  Scriptures  will  testify  in  many  passages, 
**  Behold  I  will  rain  upon  you  hread  from  heaven,  and  the 
people  shall  come  forth,  and  shall  collect  from  day  to  day, 
when  I  will  try  them,  whether  they  will  walk  according  to 
my  law  or  not.'**  You  see  that  the  soul  is  nourished  not  on 
earthly  and  corruptihle  food,  hut  on  the  reasons  which  God 
rains  down  out  of  his  sublime  and  pure  nature,  which  he  calls 
heaven.  '*Let  the  people  indeed  go  forth  and  the  whole 
system  of  the  soul  likewise,  and  let  it  collect  science  and  begin 
knowledge,  not  in  large  quantities  but  from  day  to  day*** 
For,  in  the  first  place,  in  that  way  it  will  not  exhaust  all  at 
once  the  abundant  riches  of  the  grace  of  Qod :  but  it  will  over- 
flow like  a  torrent  with  their  superfluity.  Secondly,  it  will 
happen  that  when  they  have  taken  such  good  things  as  are 
sufficient  for  them  and  duly  measured,  they  will  think  God 
the  dispenser  of  the  rest  But  he  who  endeavours  to  collect 
everything  at  once  is  only  acquiring  for  himself  despair  with 
great  sorrow,t  for  he  becomes  full  of  desnair  if  he  expects 
that  God  will  only  rain  good  things  upon  him  at  the  present 
moment,  and  that  he  will  not  do  so  hereafter.  And  he 
becomes  inclined  to  infidelity  if  he  does  not  believe  that  the 
graces  of  God  will  be  both  at  present  and  in  all  time  abund- 
antly poured  upon  those  who  are  worthy  of  them.  And  he  is 
foolish,  moreover,  if  he  thinks  that  he  shall  be  a  competent 
guardian  of  what  he  has  collected  contrary  to  God*s  will.  For 
a  very  slight  inclination  is  sufficient  to  make  the  mind,  which 
in  its  boastfulness  attributes  safety  and  stability  to*  itself,  an 
impotent  and  unsure  keeper  of  those  things  of  which  it  fancied 
itself  a  safe  guardian. 

LVII.  Collect  therefore,  O  my  soul,  what  is  sufficient  and 
proper,  and  in  such  a  quantitv  as  shall  neither  exceed  by  being 
more  than  is  sufficient,  nor  fall  short  by  being  less  than  what  is 
requisite :  that  so,  using  just  measures  you  may  not  be  led 
into  the  commission  of  injustice. 

For  while  meditating  on  the  migration  from  the  passions 
and  sacrificing  the  passover  you  ought  to  take  the  advance 
towards  perfection,  that  is  to  say  the  sheep,  in  a  moderate  spirit. 
**  For  each  person  of  you,'*  says  Moses,  **  shall  take  a  sheep, 

*  Ezodm  xtI  4. 
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BQch  as  shall  be  sufficient  for  him  according  to  the  number  of 
his  house.  '* 

And  in  the  case  of  the  manna  therefore,  and  of  every  gift 
which  Ood  gives  to  the  race  of  mankind,  the  principle  being 
guided  by  immbering  and  by  measure,  and  of  not  taking  what 
itf  more  than  is  necessary  for  us,  is  good  ;  for  the  opposite 
conduct  is  coretousness.  Let  therefore  one  soul  collect  what 
is  sufficient  for  it  from  day  to  day,*  that  it  may  show  that  it 
is  not  itself  which  is  the  guardian  of  good  things,  but  the 
bounteous  giver,  God. 

LVIII.  And  this  appears  to  me  to  be  the  reason  why  the 
sentence  which  I  have  ci  ted  above  was  uttered.  Day  is  an 
emblem  of  light,  and  the  light  of  the  soul  is  instruction. 
Many  persons  therefore  have  provided  for  themselves  the  lights 
that  can  exist  in  the  soul  against  night  and  darkness,  but  not 
against  day-time  and  light ;  such  lights  for  instance,  as  are 
derived  from  rudimental  instruction,  and  those  branches  of 
education  which  are  called  encyclical,  and  philosophy  itself, 
which  is  sought  after  for  the  sake  both  of  the  pleasure  which 
is  derived  from  it,  and  also  of  the  influence  which  it  gives 
among  rulers.  But  the  good  man  seeks  the  day  for  the  sake 
of  the  day,  and  the  light  for  the  light's  sake ;  and  he  labours 
to  acquire  what  is  good  for  the  sake  of  the  good  itself,  and 
not  of  anything  else,  on  which  account  Moses  adds,  "  In 
order  that  I  may  tempt  them  and  see  i^hether  they  will  walk 
according  to  my  law  or  not,'*f  for  the  divine  law  et^oins  us 
to  honour  virtue  for  its  own  sake.  Accordingly,  right  reason 
tests  those  who  practise  virtue  as  one  might  test  a  coin,  to  see 
whether  they  have  contracted  an^  stain,  referring  the  good 
things  of  the  soul  to  any  of  the  external  thinss ;  or  whether 
they  decide  upon  it  as  good  money,  preserving  it  in  the 
intellect  alone.  These  men  are  nourished  not  on  earthly 
things,  but  on  heavenly  knowledge. 

LIX.  And  Moses  shows  this  in  other  passages  also,  when 
he  says,  "  And  in  the  morning  the  dew  lay  round  about  the 
hosts ;  and  when  the  dew  that  lay  in  the  rooming  was  gone 
up,  behold  !  upon  the  face  of  the  wilderness  there  lay  a  small 
round  thing,  small  as  coriander  seed,}  and  white  like  the  hoar- 
frost upon  the  earth.  And  when  they  saw  it,  they  said  one  to 
another,  what  is  this  ?  for  they  knew  not  what  it  was,    and 

*  ^odni  ziL  4.  f  Ezodua  xvL  4.  {  Numbcn  xL  7. 
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MoseB  said  to  them,  This  is  the  bread  which  the  Lord  hath 
given  you  to  eat,  this  is  the  thiug  which  the  Lord  hath  oom« 
manded  you."  ♦  . 

You  BOO  now  what  kmd  of  thing  the  food  of  the  Lord  is, 
it  is  the  continued  word  of  the  Lord,  like  dew,  surrounding 
the  whole  soul  in  a  circle,  and  allowing  no  portion  of  it  to  be 
without  its  share  of  itself.  And  this  word  is  not  apparent  in 
every  place,  but  wherever  there  is  a  vacant  space,  void  of 
passions  and  vice ;  and  it  is  subtle  both  to  understand  and  to 
be  understood,  and  it  is  exceedingly  transparent  and  clear  to 
bo  distinguished, 'i^id  it  is  like  coriander  seed.  And  Agricul- 
turists say  tliat  the  seed  of  the  coriander  is  capable  of  being 
cut  up  and  divided  into  innumerable  pieces,  and  if  sown  in  each 
separate  piece  and  fragment,  it  shoots  up  just  as  much  as  the 
whole  seed  could  do.  Such  also  is  the  word  of  Qod,  being 
profitable  both  in  its  entirety  and  also  in  every  part,  even  if  it 
be  ever  so  small.  , 

May  it  not  be  also  likened  to  the  pupil  of  the  eye  ?  For  as  that, 
being  the  smallest  portion  of  the  eye,  does  nevertheless  behold 
the  entire  orbs  of  existing  things  and  the  boundless  sea,  and 
the  vastness  of  the  air,  and  the  whole  immeasurable  space  of 
heaven,  which  the  sun,  whether  rising  in  the  east  or  setting  in 
the  west^  can  bound ;  so  also  is  the  word  of  God,  very  sharp- 
sighted,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  beholding  every  thing,  and  by 
which  all  things  that  are  worth  seeing  can  be  beheld,  in 
reference  to  which  fEict  it  is  white.  For  what  can  be  more 
brilliant  or  visible  at  a  greater  distance  than  the  divine  word, 
by  participation  in  which  fill  other  things  can  repel  mists  and 
darkness,  being  eager  to  share  in  the  light  of  the  soul  ? 

LX.  There  is  a  certain  peculiarity  which  is  attached  to 
this  word.  For  when  it  calls  the  soul  to  itself,  it  excitta  a 
congealing  power  in  everything  which  is  earthly,  or  corporeal, 
or  under  the  influence  of  the  external  senses.  On  which 
account  it  is  said  to  be  *'  like  the  hoar-fi*ost  on  the  earth.'*  f 
For  when  the  man  who  beholds  God,  meditates  a  flight  from 
the  passions,  **  the  waves  are  frozen,*'  that  is  to  say,  the  im- 
petuous rush,  and  the  increase,  and  the  haughty  pride  of  the 
waves  are  arrested,  in  order  that  he  who  might  behold  the 
living  God  might  then  pass  over  the  passion.^     Therefore  the 

•  Szodus  zvi  IS.  t  Sxodua  vi  16.  Z  Exodus  zvi  Ifi. 
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sools  inquire  of  one  another,  those,  that  is,  that  have  clearlj 
felt  the  inflaeuce  of  the  word,  but  which  are  not  able  to  say 
what  it  is.  For  very  often,  when  sensible  of  a  sweet  taste,  we 
are  nevertheless  ignorant  of  the  flavour  which  has  caused  it, 
and  when  ive  smell  sweet  scents,  we  still  do  not  know  what 
thej  are.  And  in  the  same  manner  also  the  soul  very  often, 
when  it  is  delighted,  is  yet  unable  to  explain  what  it  is  that 
has  delighted  it;  but  it  is  taught  by  th^  hierophant  and 
prophet  Moses,  who  tells  it,  "This  is  the  bread,  the  food  which 
God  has  given  for  the  soul,"^  explaining  that  God  has  brought 
it,  his  own  word  and  his  own  reason ;  for  this  bread  which  he , 
has  given  us  to  eat  is  this  word  of  his. 

LXI.  He  says  also  in  Deuteronomy,  "  And  he  has  humbled 
thee,  and  suffered  thee  to  hunger,  and  ied  thee  with  manua, 
which  thou  knowest  not,  neither  did  thy  fathers  know,  that  he 
might  make  thee  know  that  man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone, . 
but  by  every  word  which  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Lord  doth  man  live."t  Now  this  ill-treating  and  humbling 
of  them  is  a  sign  of  his  being  propitiated  by  them,  for  he  is 
propitiated  as  to  the  souls  of  us  who  are  wicked  on  the  tenth 
day.  For  when  he  striprt  us  of  all  our  pleasant  things,  we 
appear  to  ourselves  to  be  ill-treated,  that  is  in  truth  to  have 
God  propitious  to  us. 

And  God  also  causes  us  hunger,  not  that  which  proceeds 
from  virtue,  but  that  which  is  engendered  by  passion  and  vice. 
And  the  proof  of  this  is,  Uiat  he  nourishes  us  with  his  own 
word,  which  is  the  most  universal  of  all  things,  for  manna 
being  interpreted,  means  "what?**  and  "what"  is  the  most 
universal  of  all  things ;  for  the  word  of  God  is  over  all  the 
world,  and  is  the  most  ancient,  and  the  most  universal  of  all 
the  things  that  are  created.  This  word  our  fathers  knew  not ; 
I  speak  not  of  those  who  are  so  in  truth,  but  of  those  who  are 
grey  with  age,  who  say,  "  Let  us  give  them  a  guide,  and  let  us 
turn  back** I  unto  passion,  that  is  to  say,  to  Egypt.  Therefore,, 
let  God  enjoin  the  soul,  saying  to  it  that,  "Man  shall  not 
live  by  bread  aloue,**  speaking  in  a  figure,  "but  by  every 
word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God,**  that  is  to 
say,  he  shall  be  nourished  by  the  whole  Word  of  God,  and 
by  every  portion  of  it.  For  the  mouth  is  the  symbol  of 
the  language,  and  a  word  is  a  portion  of  it.  Accordingly  the. 
*  Exodus  xtL  Iff.       t  Deuteronomy  viii.  8.       t  Numbon  ziv.  !• 
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80!il  of  the  more  perfect  man  is  nourished  by  the  whole  word ; 
but  we  must  be  contented  if  we  are  nourished  by  a  portkni 
of  it. 

LXII.  But  these  men  pray  to  be  nourished  by  the  word  ot 
Ood:  but  Jacob,  raising  his  head  above  the  word,  says  that 
he  is  nourished  by  Go4  himself,  and  his  words  are  as  follows: 
'*  The  God  in  whom  my  father  Abraham  and  Isaac  were  well- 
pleased;  the  God  who  has  nourished  me  from  my  youth 
upwards  to  this  day ;  the  angel  who  has  delivered  me  from  all 
my  evils,  bless  these  children.*'  *  This  now  being  a  symbol 
of  a  perfect  disposition,  thinks  God  himself  his  nourisher,  and 
not  the  word :  and  he  speaks  of  the  angel,  which  is  the  word, 
as  the  physician  of  his  evils,  in  this  speaking  most  naturally. 
For  the  good  things  which  he  has  previously  mentioned  are 
pleasing  to  him,  inasmuch  as  the  living  and  true  God  has 
given  them  to  him  face  to  face,  but  the  secondary  good  things 
have  been  given  to  him  by  the  angels  and  by  the  word  of  Gt>d. 
On  this  account  I  think  it  is  that  God  gives  men  pure  good 
health,  which  is  not  preceded  by  any  disease  in  the  body,  by 
himself  alone,  but  that  health  which  is  an  escape  from  disease 
he  gives  through  the  medium  of  skill  and  medical  science, 
attributing  it  to  science,  and  to  him  who  can  apply  it  skilfully, 
though  in  truth,  it  is  God  himself  who  heals  both  by  tliese 
means,  and  without  these  means.  And  the  same  b  the  case 
with  regard  to  the  soul,  the  good  things,  namely  food,  he 
gives  to  men  by  his  power  alone ;  but  those  which  contain  in 
Uiem  a  deliverance  from  evil,  he  gives  by  means  of  his  angels 
and  his  word. 

LXIII.  And  he  uttered  this  prayer,  blaming  Joseph  the 
statesman  and  governor,  beoause  he  had  ventured  to  say,  '*  I 
will  feed  them  in  that  land,"  f  for,  *'  hasten  ye,"  said  Joseph, 
'*  and  go  up  to  my  father,  and  say  unto  him.  Thus  says  Joseph,** 
and  so  on,  and  presently  he  adds,  '*  Come  down  uuto  me,  and 
do  not  tarry,  come  with  all  thou  hast,  and  I  will  feed  thee  in 
that  land ;  for  still  the  famine  lasts  for  five  years."  Jacob, 
therefore,  speaks  as  he  does  reproving  and  at  the  same  time 
instructing  this  imaginary  wise  man,  and  he  says  to  him,  **  O 
my  friend,  know  thou  that  the  food  of  the  soul  is  knowledge, 
which  it  is  not  the  word  which  is  intelligible  by  the  ex.temal 
senses  that  can  bestow,  but  God  only  who  lias  nourished  me 
•  QauMdji  zlviiL  16.  f  OeiiMU  xlv.  11. 
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from  youth,  and  from  my  earliest  age  till  the  time  of  perfect 
manhood,  he  shall  fill  me  with  it.  Joseph  therefore  was 
treated  in  the  same  way  with  his  mother  Rachel,  for  she 
also  thought  that  the  creature  had  some  power;  on  which 
account  she  used  the  expression,  **  Oive  me  children,*'  but 
the  supplauter,  adhering  to  his  proper  character,  says  to  her, 
**  You  h&ve  used  a  great  error ;  for  I  am  not  in  the  peace  of 
God,  who  alone  is  able  to  open  the  womb  of  the  soul,^  and  to 
implant  rirtues  in  it,  and  to  cause  it  to  be  pregnant,  and  to 
bring  forth  what  is  good.  Consider  also  the  history,  of  thy  sis- 
ter Leah,  and  you  will  find  that  she  did  not  receive  seed  or 
fertility  from  any  creature — but  from  God  himself.*' 

"For  the  Lord,  seeing  that  Leah  was  hated,  opened  her 
womb,  but  Rachel  was  barren.**t  And  consider,  now,  in  this 
sentence,  again,  the  subtlety  of  the  writer  spoken  of.  God 
opens  the  wombs,  implanting  good  actions  in  them,  and  the 
womb,  when  it  has  received  virtue  from  God,  does  not  bring 
forth  to  God,  for  the  livinff  and  true  God  is  not  in  neod  of  any 
thing,  but  she  brings  forth  sons  to  roc,  Jacob,  for  it  was  for 
my  sake,  probably,  that  God  sowed  seed  in  virtue,  and  not 
for  his  own.  Therefore,  another  husband  of  Leah  is  found  to 
be  passed  over  in  silence,  and  another  father  of  Leah*s  children, 
for  he  is  the  husband  who  openeth  the  womb,  and  he  is  the 
father  of  the  children  to  whom  the  mother  is  said  to  bear 
them. 

LXIV.  '*  And  I  will  place  enmity  between  thee  and  between 
the  woman. **{  In  reality,  pleasure  is  hostile  to  the  external 
sense,  although,  to  some  persons,  it  appears  to  be  especially 
friendly  to  it.  But  as  one  would  not  call  a  fiatterer  a  com 
panion  (for  flattery  is  a  disease  of  friendship),  nor  would  one 
call  a  courtezan  friendly  to  her  lover,  for  she  adheres  only  to 
those  who  give  her  presents,  and  not  to  those  who  love  her ;  so, 
also,  if  you  investigate  the  nature  of  pleasure,  you  will  find 
that  she  has  but  a  spurious  connection  with  the  external  senses. 
When  we  are  sated  with  pleasure,  then  we  find  that  the  organs 
of  the  external  senses  in  us  lose  their  totie.  Or  do  not  you 
perceive  the  state  of  those  men  who  from  love  of  wine  get 
drunk? — that  seeing  they  do  not  see,  and  hearing  they  do 
not  hear ;  and,  in  the  same  way,  they  are  deprived  of  the  accu* 
rate  energies  of  the  other  external  senses  ?    And,  at  timosj 

*  Qenttii  zzz.  1.  4  Qenaslt  xsdi.  81.  .      t  Qsnssis  liL  18. 
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through  immoderate  indulgence  in  food,  all  the  vigour  of  the 
external  senses  is  relaxed  when  sleep  overtakes  them,  which 
has  derived  its  name  from  the  relaxation  of  them.  For,  at 
that  time,  the  organs  of  the  external  senses  are  relaxed,  just 
as  they  are  on  the  stretch  in  our  waking  hours,  when  they  no 
longer  receive  unintelligible  blows  from  external  things,  but 
such  as  speak  loudly  and  are  evident,  and  which  transmit  their 
impressions  to  the  mind.  For  the  mind,  when  stricken,  must 
recognize,  the  external  thing,  and  receive  a  visible  impression 
from  it. 

LXV.   And  take  notice  here,  that  Moses  does  not  say, 
"  I  will  cause  enmity  to  thee  and  the  woman,**  but,  "  I  will 
place  enmity  between  thee  and  between  the  woman:** — why  so? 
because  the  war  between  these  two  is  concerning  what  is  in  the 
middle,  and  what  lies,  as  it  were,  on  the  borders  of  pleasure 
and  of  the  outward  sense.     And  that  which  lies  between  them 
is  what  is  drinkable,  and  what  is  eatable,  and  what  is  inclined 
to  all  such  things,  every  one  of  which  is  an  object  to  be 
appreciated  by  the  outward  sense,  and  an  efficient  cause  of 
pleasure.     When,  therefore,  pleasure  wallows  immoderately  in 
these  things,  it  at  once  by  so  doing  inflicts  ii\iury  on  the 
outward  sense.    And  again,  the  expression,  "  between  thy  seed 
and  between  her  seed,**  is  uttered  with  strict  natural  propriety, 
for  all  seed  is  the  beginning  of  generation.     But  the  beginning 
of  pleasure  is  not  passion,  but  an  emotional  impulse  of  the 
outward  sense,  set  in  motion  by  the  mind.     For  from  this, 
as  from  a  fountain,  the  Acuities  of  the  outward  senses  are 
derived,  ospecially,  aocorduig  to  the  most  saored  Modes,  who 
says  that  the  woman  was  formed  out  of  Adam,  that  is  to  say, 
the  outward  sense  was  formed  out  of  the  mind.     The  part, 
therefore,   that  pleasure  acts   towards    the   outward    sense, 
passion  also  acts  towards  the  mind.     So  that,  since  the  two 
former  are  at  enmity  with  one  another,  the  two  latter  must 
likewise  be  in  a  state  of  hostility. 

LXVI.  And  the  war « between  these  things  is  manifest 
At  all  events,  according  to  the  superiority  of  the  mind  when 
it  applies  itself  to  incorporeal  objects,  which  are  perceptible 
only  to  the  intellect,  passion  is  put  to  flight.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  this  latter  gains  a  shameful  victory,  Uie 

*  Pbilo  iiere  suppoted  thai  ^wyoc,  sleeps  U  derived  from  Cff«i£^ 
reUzation,  or  from  y^ififn,  to  relax. 
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mind  yields,  being  hindered  from  giving  its  attention  to  itseli 
and  to  all  its  aetioos.  At  all  events,  be  says  in  another  place, 
"  When  Moses  lifted  up  his  hands  Israel  prevailed,  and  when 
he  let  them  down  Amalek  prevailed.***  And  this  statement 
implies,  that  when  the  mind  raises  itself  up  from  mortal  affain 
and  is  elevated  on  high,  it  is  very  vigoroos  because  it  beholds 
Qod ;  and  the  mind  here  means  Israel.  But  when  it  relaxes 
its  vigour  end  becomes  powerless,  then  immediately  the 
passions  will  prevail,  that  is  to  say,  Amalek;  which  name, 
being  interpreted,  means,  the  people  licking.  For  he  does, 
of  a  verity,  devour  the  whole  soul,  and,  licks  it  up,  leaving 
no  ^eed  behind,  nor  anything  which  can  excite  virtue;  in 
reference  to  which  it  is  said,  "Amalek  is  the  beginninff  of 
nations ;  "f  because  passion  governs,  and  is  the  absolute  lord 
of  nations,  all  mingled  and  confused  and  Jumbled  in  disorder, 
without  any  settled  plan ;  and,  through  passion,  all  the  wai 
of  the  soul  is  fanned  and  kept  alive.  For  Ood  makes  a 
promise  to  the  same  minds  to  which  he  grants  peace,  that  he 
will  efface  the  memorial  of  Amslek  from  all  the  lands  beneath 
the  heaven. 

LXVIL  And  the  expression,  **  He  shall  watch  thy  head,  and 
thou  shalt  vratch  his  heel,**|  is,  as  to  its  lanouage,  a  barbarism, 
but,  as  to  the  meaning  which  is  conveyed  by  it  a  correct 
expression.  Why  so  ?  It  ought  to  be  expressed  with  respect 
to  the  woman :  but  the  woman  is  not  he,  but  she.  What, 
then,  are  we  to  say  ?  From  his  discourse  about  the  woman 
he  has  digresst* «  to  her  seed  and  her  beginning.  Now  the 
beginninff  of  the  outward  sense  is  the  mind.  But  the  mind 
is  masculine,  in  respect  of  which  one  may  say,  he,  his,  and 
so  on.  Very  correctly,  therefore,  does  God  here  say  to  pleasure, 
that  the  mind  shall  watch  your  principal  and  predominant 
doctrine^  and  you  shall  watch  the  traces,  of  the  mind  itself, 
and  the  foundations  of  the  things  vfhich  sro  pleasing  to  it, 
to  which  the  heel  has  very  naturally  been  likened 

LXVIII.  But  the  words,  **  shall  watch,*'  intimate  two 
things :  in  the  first  place  it  means  as  it  were  '*  shall  keep,*' 
and  **  shall  preserve.  And,  in  the  second  place,  it  is  equiva- 
lent to  "shall  watch  for  the  purpose  of  destroying."  Now 
it  is  inevitable  that  the  mind  must  be  either  bad  or  good. 
Now,  if  it  be  bad,  it  would  be  but  a  foolish  guardian  and  dis- 

*  Bzodiis  zvil.  i:  •*•  Kumbon  ixiv.  20.        %  Generis  ill  16 
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penter  of  pleasure,  for  it  rejoices  in  it.  Bat  the  good  num 
IS  sn  enemy  to  it,  expecting  that,  when  he  once  attadn  it,  he 
will  be  able  utterly  to  destroy  it  And,  indeed,  on  the  other 
hand,  pleasore  watches  the  footsteps  of  the  foolish  man,  but 
endeavours  to  trip  up  and  undermine  the  standing  ground  of 
the  wise  man,  thinidng  that  he  is  always  meoitating  its 
destruction  ;  but  that  the  fool  is  always  considering  the  means 
by  which  its  safety  may  be  best  secured.  Bat,  nevertheless, 
though  pleasure  appears  to  trip  up  and  to  deceive  the  good 
man,  it  will  in  reality  be  tripped  up  itself  by  that  experienced 
wrestler,  Jacob ;  and  that,  too,  not  in  the  wrestling  of  the 
body,  but  in  that  struggle  which  the  soul  carries  on  against 
the  dispositions  which  are  antagonistic  to  it,  and  which  attack 
it  through  the  agency  of  the  passions  and  vices ;  and  it  will 
not  let  go  the  heel  of  its  antagonist,  passion,  before  it  surren- 
ders, and  confesses  that  it  has  been  twice  tripped  up  and 
defeated,  both  in  the  matter  of  the  birthright,  and  also  in  that 
of  the  blessing.  For  **  rightly,**  says  £sau,  **  is  his  name 
called  Jacob,  (or  now  has  he  supplanted  me  for  the  second 
time  ;  the  first  time  he  took  away  my  birthright,  and  now  he 
Las  taken  away  my  blessing.*** 

But  the  bad  man  thinks  the  things  of  the  body  the  more 
important,  while  the  good  man  assigns  the  preference  to  the 
things  of  the  soul,  which  are  in  truth  and  reality  the  more 
important  and  the  first,  not,  indeed,  in  point  of  time,  but  in 
power  and  dignity,  as  is  a  ruler  in  a  city.  But  the  mistress 
of  the  concrete  being  is  the  soul. 

LXIX.  Therefore  the  one  who  was  superior  in  virtue 
received  the  first  place,  which,  indeed,  fell  to  him  as  his  due. 
For  he  also  obtained  the  blessing  in  connection  with  the  per- 
fection of  prayer.  But  he  is  a  vain  and  conceited  pretender 
to  wisdom  who  said«  **  He  took  away  my  blessing  and  also  my 
birthright.*'  For  what  he  took,  0  foolish  man,  was  not  yours, 
but  was  rather  the  opposite  to  what  was  yours.  For  your 
deeds  are  thought  worUiy  of  slavery,  but  his  are  thought  worthy 
of  supremacy.  And  if  you  are  content  to  become  the  slave  of 
the  wise  man,  you  shall  receive  your  share  of  reproof  and  of 
correction,  and  so  you  shall  discard  ignorance  and  folly  which 
Hie  the  destruction  of  the  soul.  For  thy  father,  when  praying, 
says  to  you,  **  You  shall  serve  your  brother,  "f  but  not  now ;  fot 
•  C  nens  xxvil  86.  f  Q«no«s  xxvii.  40. 
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he  will  not  be  able  to  endure  joar  endeavouring  to  throw  oif 
the  joke.  But  when  jou  have  loosed  his  voke  from  off  jour 
neck,  that  is  to  saj,  when  jou  have  ca^t  off  the  boastfulness 
and  arrogance  which  jou  had,  after  jou  had  joked  jourself  to 
the  chariot  of  the  passions,  under  the  guidance  of  the  cha- 
rioteer, Follj.  Now,  indeed,  jou  are  the  slave  of  cruel  and 
intolerable  masters,  who  are  within  jourself,  and  who  look 
upon  it  as  a  law  never  to  set  anj  one  free ;  but  if  jou  run 
awaj  and  escape  from  them,  then  the  master  who  loves  slaves 
will  receive  jou  in  a  good  hope  of  freedom,  and  will  not  sur- 
render JOU  anj  more  to  jour  former  companions,  having  learnt 
from  Moses  that  necessarj  doctrine  and  lesson,  "  Not  to  give 
up  a  servant  to  his  master  who  has  escaped  from  his  master 
unto  him;  for  he  shall  dwell  with  him  in  anj  place  which 
shall  please  him."* 

LXX.  But  a6  long  as  jou  did  not  escape,  and  while  jou 
were  still  bridled  with  the  bridle  of  those  masters,  jou  were 
unworthj  to  be  the  servant  of  a  worse  master.  Giving  thus 
the  greatest  proof  of  a  mean,  and  lowlj,  and  servile  disposition, 
when  JOU  said,  *'  Mj  birthright  and  mj  blessing.**t  i^'or  these 
are  the  words  of  men  who  have  fallen  into  immode- 
rate ignorance,  since  it  belongs  to  Qod  alone  to  saj,  "  Mine  ;** 
for  to  him  alone  do  all  things  properlj  belong.  And  to  this 
he  will  himself  bear  witness  when  he  sajs,  *'  Mj  gifts,  mj 
oiTeringB,  mj  first  fruits."  ( 

You  must  take  notice  here  that  gifts  are  spoken  of  in  contra- 
distinction to  ofiferings.  For  the  former  dtsplaj  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  vastness  of  the  perfect  good  things  which  Qod  gives 
to  those  men  who  are  perfect,  but  the  latter  are  onlj  prepared 
to  last  a  verj  short  time,  and  are  partaken  of  bj  well-disposed 
practisers  of  virtue  who  are  making  progress  towards  perfec- 
tion. On  which  account  Abraham  also,  when  following  the 
will  of  Ood,  retained  those  things  which  had  been  given  to  him 
bj  God :  *'  but  sends  back  the  horses  of  the  king  of  Sodom  "  § 
as  the  wages  of  harlots.  And  Moses  also  condescends  to 
administer  justice  in  most  important  points,  and  with 
reference  to  things  of  the  greatest  value.  But  the  more 
unimportant  causes  and  trials  ne  commits  to  judges  of  inferior 
rank  to  investigate.     And  whoever  ventures  to  assert  that  anj 

*  Deuteronomj  xxiii.  16.  f  Oenesii  xxvU.  86. 
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thing  ifl  his  own  shdl  be  set  down  as  a  slave  for  e?er  and 
ever ;  as  he  who  says,  **  I  have  loved  my  master,  and  my  wife, 
and  my  children;  I  will  not  depart  and  be  free.***  He  does 
well  in  confessing  that  slavery  is  proper  for  him ;  for  can  he 
be  any  thing  but  a  slave  who  says.  **  Mine  is  mind,  which  is 
the  master,  being  its  own  master,  and  possessed  of  absolute 
power;  mine,  also  are  the  outward  senses,  the  sufficient 
judges  of  corporeal  substances  ;  mine,  also  are  the  offspring  of 
these  objects  of  intellect  which  are  the  offspring  of  the  mind, 
and  the  objects  of  the  outward  senses,  which  are  the  of&pring 
of  those  same  outward  senses ;  for  it  is  in  my  power  to  exert 
Itoth  the  mind  aud  the  outward  souses  ?'*  But  it  is  nut  sufficient 
lor  such  a  man  only  to  bear  witness  against  himself,  but,  being 
also  condemned  by  God,  who  sentences  him  to  most  durable 
aiid  everlasting  slavery,  he  shall  undergo  his  sentence :  and  be 
bored  in  the  ear,  that  he  may  not  receive  the  language  of 
virtue,  but  tliat  he  may  be  a  slave  for  ever,  both  in  his  mind 
and  in  his  outward  souses,  which  are  bad  aud  pitiless  masters. 
LXXI.  *'  Aud  to  the  woman  he  said,  I  will  greatly  multiply 
thy  sorrow  and  thy  groaning.*' f  The  affection  which  is  called 
pain  is  a  suffering  peculiar  to  woman,  who  is  a  symbol  of  the 
outward  sense.  .  For  to  suffer  pain  belongs  to  the  same  subject 
to  which  to  experience  pleasure  does  abo  belong.  But  we 
experience  pleasure  through  the  medium  of  our  outward 
senses,  as  of  necessity  we  also  suffer  pain  through  the  same 
medium.  But  the  virtuous  and  purified  mind  suffers  pain  in 
the  least  degree ;  for  the  outward  senses  have  the  least 
degree  of  power  over  him.  But  passion  is  exceedingly  power- 
ful in  the  case  of  the  foolish  man,  inasmuch  as  he  has  no  anti- 
dote in  his  soul  by  which  he  can  ward  off  the  evils  which 
proceed  from  the  outward  senses  and  from  those  objects  which 
can  only  be  perceived  by  them.  For  as  an  athlete  and  a  slave 
are  beaten  in  two  different  manners,  the  one  in  an  abject  man- 
ner, giving  himself  up  to  the  ill-treatment,  and  yielding  to  it 
Bubmissivelv ;  but  the  athlete  opposing,  and  resisting,  and  pai- 
rying  the  blows  which  are  aimed  at  him.  And  as  you  sluivo  u 
man  in  one  way,  and  a  pillow  in  another ;  for  the  one  is  seen 
only  in  its  suffering  the  shaving,  but  the  man  does  himself  do 
something  likewise,  and  as  one  may  say,  aids  the  infliction, 
placing  himself  in  a  postture  to  be  shaved ;  so  the  irrational 
•  Guaria  zxL  6.  f  Q«B«ia  iii.  16. 
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man,  like  a  slave,  submits  himself  to  another,  and  surrenders 
himself  to  the  endurance  of  jniins  as  to  intolerable  mistresses, 
being  unable  to  look  them  in  the  &ce,  and  wholly  incapable  of 
conceiying  any  masculine  or  free  thoughts.  On  which  account 
a  countless  number  of  painful  things  are  endured  by  him 
Uirough  the  medium  of  the  outward  senses.  But  the  mail 
of  experience,  valiantly  resisting  like  a  brave  athlete  with 
strength  and  vigour,  opposes  himself  resolutely  to  all  painful 
things,  so  as  not  to  be  wounded  by  them ;  but  so  ad  to  keep 
all  iheir  blows  at  a  distance.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  he 
might  with  great  spirit  utter  the  venes  of  the  tragedian 
against  pain  in  this  manner : — 

"  Now  ■oorob  and  bum  my  flesh,  and  fill  yourself 
With  ample  draughts  of  my  life's  purpled  blood ; 
For  sooner  shall  the  stars'  bright  orbs  descend 
Beneath  the  darkened  earth,  the  earth  uprise 
Above  the  sky,  and  all  things  be  confounded, 
Than  you  shall  wrench  one  flattering  word  from  me."  * 

LXXII.  But  as  God  has  allotted  all  painful  things  to  the 
outward  sense  in  great  abundance  and  intensity,  so  also  has  he 
bestowed  on  the  virtuous  soul  a  boundless  store  of  good  things. 
Accordingly  he  speaks  with  reference  to  the  perfect  man 
Abraham  in  the  following  manner :  *'  By  myself  have  I  sworn, 
saith  the  Lord,  that  because  thou  hast  done  this  thing  and 
hast  not  withheld  thy  son,  thy  beloved  sou  from  me,  that  in 
blessing  I  will  bless  thee,  and  in  multiplying  1  will  multiply 
thy  seed  as  the  stara  of  heaven,  and  as  the  tend  which  is  on 
the  shore  of  the  sea.**|  He  says  this,  and  having  confirmed 
his  promise  solemnly  and  by  an  oath,  and  by  an  oath,  too,  such 
as  could  alone  become  God.  For  you  see  that  God  does  not 
swear  by  any  other  being  than  himself,  for  there  is  nothing 
more  powerful  than  he  is ;  but  he  sweara  by  himself,  because 
he  is  tne  greatest  of  all  things. 

But  some  men  have  said  that  it  is  inconsistent  with 
the  character  of  God  to  swear  at  all :  for  that  an  oath  is 
received  for  the  sake  of  the  confirmation  which  it  supplies ; 
but  God  is  the  only  faithful  being,  and  if  any  one  else  who  is 
dear  to  God ;  as  Moses  is  said  to  have  been  faithful  in  all  his 

*  This  is  a  fraffment  of  the  Sylens  of  Euripides.    The  lines  are  put 
In  tne  mouth  of  Hercules, 
f  Genesis  xxii.  16. 
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house.*  And  besides,  the  mere  ivords  of  God  are  the  most 
saored  and  holy  of  oaths,  and  laws,  and  institutions.  And  it 
is  a  proof  of  his  exceeding  power,  that  whatever  he  says  is  sure 
to  take  place ;  and  this  is  the  most  especial  characteristic  of  an 
oath.  So  that  it  would  be  quite  natural  to  say  that  all  the 
words  of  God  are  oaths  confirmed  by  the  accomplishment  of 
the  acts  to  which  they  relate.f 

LXXIII.  They  say,  indeed,  that  an  oath  is  a  testimony 
borne  by  God  concerning  a  matter  which  is  the  subject  of 
doubt.  But  if  God  swears  he  is  bearing  testimony  to  himself, 
which  is  an  absurdity.  For  the  person  who  bears  the  testi- 
mony, and  he  on  whose  behalf  it  is  borne,  ought  to  be  two 
different  persons.  What,  then,  are  we  to  say  ?  In  the  first 
place,  that  it  is  not  a  matter  of  blame  for  God  to  bear  testi- 
mony to  himself.  For  what  other  being  could  be  competent 
to  bear  testimony  to  him  ?  In  the  second  place,  He  himself 
is  to  himself  every  thing  that  is  most  honourable— relative, 
kinsman,  friend,  virtue,  prosperity,  liappiness,  knowledge, 
understanding,  beginning,  end,  entirety,  universality,  judge, 
opinion,  intention,  law,  action,  supremacy. 

Besides,  if  we  only  receive  the  expression,  *'  By  myself  have 
I  sworn,*'  in  the  manner  in  which  we  ought,  we  shall  be  in  no 
danger  from  sophistry.  May  we  not,  then,  say,  that  the  truth 
is  something  of  this  sort  ?  None  of  tliose  beings  which  are 
capable  of  entertaining  belief,  can  entertain  a  firm  belief 
respecting  God.  For  he  has  not  displayed  his  nature  to  any 
one ;  but  keeps  it  invisible  to  every  lund  of  creature.  Who 
can  venture  to  affirm  of  him  who  is  the  cause  of  all  things 
either  that  he  is  a  body,  or  that  he  is  incorporeal,  or  that  he 
has  such  and  suoh  distinctive  qualities,  or  that  he  has  no  such 
qualities?  or  who,  in  short,  can  venture  to  affirm  any  thing 
positively  about  his  essence,  or  his  character,  or  his  constitu- 
tion, or  his  movements  ?  But  He  alone  can  utter  a  positive 
assertion  respecting  himself,  since  he  alone  has  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  his  own  nature,  without  the  possibility  of  mis- 

*  Numben  xiL  7* 

t  There  is  a  remarkable  coinddenoe  between  Philo's  argameni  bere^ 
and  tMnt  employed  by  St  Paul  in  reference  to  the  aame  eyeni.  St. 
Paul,  Hebrew!  yi  18,  laye,  **  For  when  Qod  made  promise  to  Abraham, 
beoauae  he  could  awear  by  no  greater,  he  awore  by  himself  Mtying, 

For  man  yerily  ewean  by  the  greater;  and  an  oath  for  con* 

firmalioa  ii  to  them  the  end  of  ■trife." 
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take.  His  poeitive  assertion,  therefore,  is  one  which  may  be 
thoroughly  trusted  in  the  first  place,  since  he  alone  has  any 
knewledge  respecting  his  actions ;  so  that  he  very  appropriately 
swore  by  himself,  addincr  himself  confirmation  to  his  assertion, 
which  it  was  not  possible  for  any  one  else  to  do.  On  which 
account  men  who  say  that  they  swear  by  God  may  well  be  con- 
sidered impious.  For  no  man  can  rightly  swear  by  himself, 
because  he  is  not  able  to  have  any  certain  knowledge  respect- 
ing his  own  nature,  but  we  must  be  content  if  we  are  able  to 
understand  even  his  name,  that  is  to  say,  his  word,  which  is 
the  interpreter  of  his  will.  For  that  must  be  God  to  us 
imperfect  beings,  but  the  first  mentioned,  or  true  God,  is  so 
only  to  wise  and  perfect  men. 

And  Moses,  too.  admiring  the  exceeding  excellency  of  the 
great  uncreated  God,  says,  *'And  thou  shalt  swear  by  his 
name,***  not  by  himself.  For  it  is  sufficient  for  the  creature 
to  receive  confirmation  and  testimony  from  the  word  of  God. 
But  God  is  his  own  confirmation  and  most  unerring  testimony. 

LXXIV.  But  the  expression,  "  Because  thou  hast  done  this 
thing,"t  is  a  symbol  of  piety.  For  to  do  everything  for  the 
sake  of  Grod  alone  is  pious.  In  consequence  of  which  we  do 
not  spare  even  that  oeloved  child  of  virtue,  prosperity,  sur 
rendering  it  to  the  Creator,  and  thinking  it  right  toat  bur  off- 
spring should  become  the  possession  of  God,  but  not  of  any 
created  beinff.  And  that  expression,  also,  is  a  good  one,  **  In 
blessing  I  will  bless  thee."  For  some  persons  do  many  acts 
worthy  of  a  blessing,  but  yet  not  in  such  a  way  as  to  obtain  a 
blessing.  Since  even  a  wicked  man  does  some  actions  that 
are  proper,  but  he  does  not  do  them  from  being  of  a  proper 
disposition.  And  sometimes  a  drunken  man  or  a  mad  man 
sp^iks  and  acts  in  a  sober  manner,  but  still  he  is  not  speaking 
or  acting  from  a  sober  mind.  And  children,  who  are  actually 
infants,  both  do  and  say  many  things  which  reasonable  men  do 
also  do  and  say  ;  but  they,  of  course,  do  it  not  in  consequence 
of  any  rational  disposition,  for  nature  has  not  yet  endowed 
them  with  a  capacity  of  reasoning.  But  the  law  giver  wishes 
the  wise  man  to  appear  deserving  of  blessing  not  occasionally^ 
accidentally,  and,  as  it  were,  by  chance,  but  in  consequence  of 
habits  and  a  disposition  deserving  of  blessing. 

LXXV.  Therefore  it  is  not  sufficient  for  the  unfortunate 

Deuteronomy  vL  18.  f  Qeneiii  zxti.  16. 
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external  Bense  to  be.  abundantly  occupied  with  pains,  bat  it 
must  also  be  full  of  groaning.  Now  groaning  is  a  violent  and 
intense  pain.  For  we  are  very  often  in  pain  without  groaning. 
But,  when  we  groan,  we  are  under  the  influence  of  most 
grievous  and  thickly  pressing  pain.  Now,  groaning  is  of  a 
twofold  nature.  One  kind  is  that  which  arises  in  those  who 
desire  and  are  very  eager  for  august  objects  and  who  do  not 
succeed  in  them,  which  is  wicked ;  the  other  kind  is  that 
which  proceeds  fiom  persons  who  repent  and  are  distressed  for 
previous  sins,  and  who  say,  *'  Miserable  are  we,  how  long  a 
time  have  we  passed  infected  with  the  disease  of  foolishness, 
and  in  the  practices  of  all  kinds  of  folly  and  iniquity."  Bat 
this  kind  of  groaning  does  not  exist  unless  the  king  of  Egypt, 
that  is  to  say,  the  impious  disposition  wholly  devoted  to  plea- 
sure, has  perished  and  departed  from  our  soul,  '*  For,  after 
many  days,  the  king  of  Egypt  died."* 

Then  immediately,  as  soon  as  vice  is  dead,  the  man  who  has 
become  alive  to  the  perceptionof  God  and  of  his  own  sin,  groans , 
'*For  the  children  of  Israel  groaned  at  the  corpor^  and 
Egyptian  works;*'  since  the  reigning  disposition  devoted  to 
pleasure,  while  it  b  alive  within  us,  persuades  the  soul  4o 
rejoice  at  the  sins  which  it  commits ;  but,  when  that  disposi- 
tion is  dead,  it  groans  over  them ;  on  which  account  it  cries  oat 
to  its  master,  beseeching  him  that  it  may  not  again  be  per 
verted,  and  that  it  may  not  arrive  at  only  an  imperfect  sort  of 
perfection.  For  many  souls  who  have  wished  to  turn  to  re- 
pentance have  not  been  allowed  to  do  so  by  God,  but,  been 
dragged  back,  as  it  were  by  the  ebbing  tide,  having  returned 
to  their  original  courses;  in  the  manner  in  which  Lot's  wife 
did,  who  was  turned  into  stone  because  she  loved  Sodom,  and 
who  reverted  to  the  disposition  and  habits  which  had  been  con- 
demned by  God. 

LXXVI.  But  now  Moses  says  that  **  Their  cry  has  gone 
up  to  God,  bearing  witness  to  die  grace  of  the  living  (>od/* 
For  if  he  had  not  powerfully  summoned  up  to  himself  the 
supplicatory  language  of  that  people  it  would  not  have  gone 
up;  that  is  to  say,  it  would  never  have  gained  power  and 
increase,  would  never  have  begun  to  soar  so  high,  flying 
from  the  lowness  of  earthly  things.  On  which  account,  in  the 
next  passage,  God  is  represented  as  saying,  **  Behold  the  cry 
•  Exodus  ii  88.  f  Bxodiu  xix.  26. 
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of  the  children  of  Israel  has  come  up  to  me.*^  Very  heauti- 
faUj  here  does  Moses  represent  that  their  supplications  have 
reached  Qod,  but  they  would  not  have  reached  him  if  he  who 
was  working  him  had  not  been  a  good  man. 

But  there  are  some  souls  which  God  even  goes  forward  to 
meet :  "  I  will  come  to  jou  and  bless  you.**  Tou  see  here  how 
great  is  the  kindness  of  the  Creator  of  all  thidgs,  when  he 
even  anticipates  our  delay  and  our  intentions,  and  comes  for- 
ward to  meet  us  to  the  perfect  benefiting  of  our  souls.  And 
the  expression  used  here  is  an  oracle  full  of  instruction.  For, 
if  a  thought  of  God  enters  the  mind*  it  immediately  blesses  it 
and  heals  all  its  diseases.  But  the  outward  sense  is  always 
.grieved  and  groans,  and  brinffs  forth  the  perception  of  its 
objects  with  pain  and  intolerable  anguish.  As  also  God  him- 
self says,  "  In  sorrow  thou  shalt  briiis  forth  children.** 

Now,  the  sense  of  sight  brings  forth  the  operation  of  seeing, 
die  sense  of  hearing  is  the  parent  of  the  operation  of  hearing, 
so  is  the  sense  of  taste  of  tasting ;  and,  in  short,  each  outward 
sense  is  respectively  the  parent  of  its  corresponding  operation ; 
but  still  it  does  not  produce  all  these  effects  in  the  foolish  man 
without  severe  pain.  For  such  a  man  is  affected  by  pain  when 
he  sees,  and  when  he  hears,  and  when  he  tastes,  and  when  he 
smells,  and,  in  &ct,  when  he  exerts  any  one  of  these  outward 
senses. 

LXXVII.  On  the  other  hand,  you  will  find  virtue  not  only 
conceiving  with  extraordinary  joy,  but  also  bringing  forth  her 
good  offspring  with  laughter  and  cheerfulness ;  and  you  will 
also  find  the  offspring  of  the  two  parents  to  be  actually  cheer- 
fulness itself.  Now  that  the  wise  man  becomes  a  parent  with 
joy,  and  not  with  sorrow,  the  word  of  God  itself  wul  testify  to 
us  when  it  speaks  thus :  "  And  God  said  unto  Abraham,  Sarai, 
thy  wife,  shidl  no  longer  be  called  Sarai,  but  her  name  shall  be 
Sarah ;  I  will  bless  her,  and  give  thee  a  son  from  her.**t  And, 
afterwards,  Moses  proceeds  to  say,  **  And  Abraham  fell  upon 
his  face  and  laughed,  and  said,  /*  Shall  a  son  be  bom  to  him 
who  is  a  hundred  years  old ;  and  shall  Sarah,  who  is  ninety 
years  old,  have  a  son  ?**  Abraham^  therefore,  appears  here  to 
be  in  a  state  of  joy,  and  to  be  laughing  because  he  is  about  to 

•  Exodus  ill.  9. 

t  Geoesii  xvli.  15.  Sarah  is  interprtted  Prinoets  in  ih«  margin  of 
the  bible. 


fiitoe,  tlMt  ii  to  Mj,  Smh,  kogfat  akow  And  te 
ptophetwiDiiirther  bear  witaeH^ipeAkii^duB,^  And  k  lad 
ttmid  to  be  with  Sonh  aft«  the  wwiffr  of  vaaflB,«idako 
laogfaed  in  her  nuod  and  aud,  loeh  hoppu—  has  acipar  yet 
h>^>eiiad  to  me  to  thk  time,  and  mj  loid^*  thst  it  to  wkj,  th« 
difioe  Lord,  ^ia  older  thui  I;"  in  whoee  power,  however, 
this  thing  most  ineritsUj  be,  end  in  whose  power  it  is  bscom 
ing  to  pfaiee  confidimre  For  the  offiipring  k  tiBghtw  end  joj. 
For  th»  is  the  mesning  end  interpretation  of  the  name  of 
Isaac  Thereliore,  let  the  ootwaid  sense  be  grieved,  hut  let 
Tirtoe  he  alwsjs  re|oicing. 

For,  also,  when  happiness,  that  is  Isaac,  was  horn,  she  M^a, . 
in  the  jpioos  exaltation,  "  The  Lord  haa  eaaaed  me  langhtar, 
and  wboerer  shall  hear  of  it  shall  lejoiee  with  me.***  Open 
joor  ears,  thereiore,  O  je  initiated,  and  leoeiTe  the  mo^t  saerad 
mjsteries.  Laughter  is  joj ;  and  the  exprcooion,  **  has  csased," 
is  equivalent  to  *'  hss  hc^otten.**  So  that  what  is  here  said  haa 
some  such  meaning  as  this,  ^  The  Lord  has  begotten  Isaac"* 
For  he  is  the  father  of  perfect  nature,  sowing  and  begetting 
happiness  in  the  soul. 

LXXVIII.  "  And  thy  desire,*'  sajs  God,  •*  shall  be  to  th j 
husband. "t  There  are  two  husbands  of  the  outward  senses. 
The  one  a  legal  one,  the  other  a  destroyer.  For  the  object  of 
sight,  acting  upon  it  like  a  husband,  puts  the  sense  of  BJgbt  in 
motion  ;  ai^  so  does  sound  affect  the  sense  of  hearing,  flavour 
the  sense  of  taste,  and  so  on  with  each  of  the  outward  senses 
respectively.  And  these  things  attract  the  attention  of  and 
call  the  irrational  outward  sense  to  itself,  and  become  the 
masters  of  it  and  govern  it.  For  beauty  enslaves  the  sight, 
and  sweet  flowers  enslave  the  sense  of  taste,  and  each  of  the 
other  oljects  of  outward  sense  enslaves  that  sense  which  cor- 
responds to  them.  See  the  glutton,  what  a  slave  he  is  to  all 
the  preparations  which  cooks  and  confectioners  devise.  Behold 
the  man  who  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  music,  how  he  is 
governed  by  the  harp,  or  the  flute,  or  by  any  one  who  is  able 
to  sing.  But  the  sense  which  turns  itself  to  its  legitimate 
husband,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  mind,  derives  the  greatest 
possible  advantage  from  that  object. 

LXXIX.  Let  us  now  see  what  account  Moses  gives  of  the 
•  QmimU  xxi.  7.  t  0«ii6ftii  iii.  16. 
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mind  itself,  when  it  is  set  in  motion  in  a  way  contrary  to  right 
reason.  And  God  said  unto  Adam,  '*  Because  thou  hast 
Ibtened  to  the  voice  of  thy  wife,  and  hast  eaten  of  the  tree  of 
which  I  commanded  thee  not  to  eat,  because  thou  hast  eaten 
of  it,  cursed  is  the  earth  in  thy  actions.'*^  It  is  a  most  mis- 
chievous thing,  therefore,  for  the  mind  to  be  swayed  by  the 
outward  senses,  but  not  for  the  outward  senses  to  be  guided  by 
the  mind.  For  it  is  at  all  times  proper  that  that  which  is 
better  should  rule,  and  that  that  which  is  worse  should  be 
ruled.  And  the  mind  is  better  than  the  outward  senses.  As, 
therefore,  when  the  charioteer  has  his  horses  under  command 
and  guides  the  animals  with  the  rein,  the  chariot  is  guided 
wherever  he  pleases ;  but  if  they  become  restiff,  and  get  the 
better  of  the  charioteer,  he  is  often  dragged  out  of  his  road,  and 
sometimes  it  even  happens  that  the  beasts  tliemselves  are 
borne  by  the  impetuosity  of  their  course  into  a  pit,  and  every- 
thing is  carried  away  in  a  ruinous  manner.  And,  as  a  ship 
holds  on  her  right  course  when  the  pilot  has  the  helm  in  his 
hand  and  steers  her,  and  she  is  obedient  to  her  rudder,  but 
the  vessel  is  upset  when  some  contrary  wind  descends  upon  the 
waves  and  the  whole  sea  is  occupied  by  billows :  so  when  the 
mind,  which  is  the  charioteer  or  pilot  of  the  soul,  retains  the 
mastery  over  the  entire  animal,  as  a  ruler  does  over  a  city,  the 
life  of  the  man  proceeds  rightly.  But  when  the  outward  sense, 
which  is  devoid  of  reason,  obtains  the  supremacy,  then  a 
terrible  confusion  overtakes  the  man,  as  might  happen  if  a 
household  of  slaves  were  to  conspire  and  to  set  upon  their 
master.  For  then,  if  one  must  tell  the  truth,  the  mind  is  set 
fire  to  and  burnt,  the  outward  senses  handling  the  flame  and 
placing  the  objects  of  their  operation  beneath,  as  fuel. 

LXXX.  And  Moses,  indeed,  spesks  of  and  describes  such  a 
conflagration  of  the  mind  as  this  which  arises  in  consequence  of 
the  operation  of  the  outward  senses,  when  he  says,  **  And  the 
women  still  burnt  additional  fires  in  Moab.*t  For  this  expres- 
sion being  interpreted  means,  from  the  father,  because  the  mind 
is  our  father.  "  For  then,"  says  Moses,  **  the  expounders  of  rid- 
dles will  say,  Come  to  Heshbon,  that  the  city  of  Sihon  may  be 
built  and  furnished.  Because  fire  has  gone  forth  outof  Hesh- 
bon,  and  a  flame  out  of  the  city  of  Sihon,  and  has  devoured  as 
far  as  Moab,  and  has  consumed  the  high  places  of  Amon.  Worn 
*  OenMil  m.  17.  t  Numben  zxi.  37. 
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uuto  thee,  Moab,  Chemosh  is  destroyed :  their  spns  ^ho  had 
sought  to  escape  have  heeu  given  up,  and  their  daughters  have 
hecome  captive  to  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites.  And  the  seed 
of  them  shall  perish,  from  Heshbon  even  to  Dibon.  Moreover, 
the  women  still  burnt  additional  Are  in  Moab.**  Heshbon 
being  interpreted  means  reasonings ;  and  these  must  here 
mean  enigmas,  full  of  indistinctness.  Behold  the  reasoning 
of  the  physician : — **  I  will  purge  the  sick  man,  I  will  nourish 
him,  I  will  heal  him  with  medicines  and  with  diet,  I  will  ex- 
tirpate his  diseased  parts,  I  will  cauterise  him."  But  veiy 
often  nature  has  healed  the  roan  without  these  remedies ;  and 
very  often  too  has  suffered  him  to  die  though  they  were 
applied:  so  that  the  reasonings  of  the  physician  have  been 
utterly  found  out  to  be  dreams,  full  of  all  indistinctness  and 
of  riddles. 

Again,  the  husbandman  says,  I  will  scatter  seed,  I  will 
plant ;  the  plants  shall  grow,  they  shall  bear  fruit,  which  shall 
not  only  be  useful  for  necessary  ei^joymout,  but  which  shall 
also  be  abundant  for  superfluity  ;  and  thou,  on  a  sudden,  fire, 
or  a  storm,  or  continued  rains,  have  destroyed  everything. 
But  at  times  man  has  brought  his  labours  to  their  due  accomplish- 
ment, and  yet  he  who  formed  all  these  plans  has  derived  no 
advantage  from  their  being  accomplbhed,  but  has  died  before 
they  were  accomplished,  and  has  in  vain  promised  himself  the 
enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  his  labours. 

LXXXI.  It  is  best,  therefore,  to  trust  in  God,  and  not  in 
uncertain  reasonings,  or  unsure  coi\jectures.  '*  Abraham 
trusted  in  the  Lord,  and  it  was  counted  to  him  for  righteous- 
ness."* And  Moses  governed  the  people,  being  testified  to 
that  he  was  faithful  with  his  whole  house.  But  if  we  distrust 
our  own  reason,  we  shall  prepare  and  build  ourselves  a  city 
of  the  mind  which  will  destroy  the  truth.  For  Sihon,  being 
interpreted  means  destroying.  In  reference  to  which  he  who 
had  dreamed,  waking  up,  found  that  all  the  motions  and  all 
the  advances  of  the  foolish  man  are  merely  dreams  that  have 
no  portion  of  truth  in  them,  for  the  very  mind  is  found  to  be 
a  dream  ;  and  the  only  true  doctrine  is  to  believe  in  Ood,  and 
to  trust  to  vain  reasonings  is  a  mere  delusion.  But  irrational 
impulse  goes  forth  and  proceeds  to  each  extremity,  while  both 
the  reasonings  and  the  mind  corrupt  the  truth.  On  which 
t  OoMiis  XV.  6.  t  Numbers  zti.  7. 
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tceouiit,  Moses  sajs  that  "  fire  went  out  of  Heshbon,  and  fiame 
ont  of  the  dtj  of  Sihon.**  So  absurd  is  it  to  trust  either  to 
plausible  reasonings,  or  to  the  mind  which  corrupts  the  truth. 

LXXXII.  **  And  it  detours  even  as  far  as  Moab  ;**  that  is 
to  sajy  ss  far  as  the  mind.  For  what  other  creature,  except  the 
miserable  mind,  can  a  false  opinion  deceive  ?  It  devours  and 
consumes,  and,  in  truth,  it  swallows  up  the  pillars  in  it ;  that 
is  to  say,  all  the  particular  notions  which  are  engraved  and 
impressed  upon  it,  as  upon  a  pillar.  But  the  pillars  are  Amon, 
which,  being  interpreted,  means  the  light  of  Amon,  since 
every  one  of  these  facts  is  made  clear  by  reasoning.  Accord- 
ingly, Moses  begins  presently  to  lament  over  the  self-satisfied 
and  arrogant  mind  in  this  manner :  **  Woe  unto  thee,  O  city 
of  Moab  !**  For,  if  you  give  attention  to  the  riddles  which 
arise  out  of  the  perception  of  what  is  probable,  you  have 
destroyed  the  truth  by  so  doing. 

*'  The  people  of  Ghemosh,''  that  is  to  say,  thy  people  and 
thy  power,  have  been  found  to  be  mutilated  and  blinded.  For 
Chemosh,  being  interpreted,  means  feeling  with  the  hand. 
And  this  action  is  the  especial  characteristic  of  one  who  does 
not  see.  Now,  their  sons  are  particular  reasonings— exiles ; 
and  their  opinions  are  in  the  place  of  daughters,  being  captives 
to  the  king  of  the  Amorites,  that  is  to  say,  of  those  who  con« 
verse  with  the  sophist.  For  the  nnme  Amorites,  beinff  inter* 
preted,  means  talkers,  beina  a  symbol  of  the  people  who  talk 
much ;  and  their  guide  and  leader  is  the  sophist,  and  he  who  is 
skilful  in  reasoning  and  clever  in  investigating  arts ;  a  man  by 
whom  all  those  are  deceived  who  once  overpass  the  boundary 
of  truth. 

LXXXIII.  Sihon,  then,  who  destroys  the  sound  rule  of 
truth,  and  his  seed  also,  shall  both  perish;  and  so  shall 
Heshbon,  namely,  the  sophistical  riddles,  as  far  as  Dibon; 
which,  being  interpreted,  means  adyudication.  And  very  con- 
sistently  with  nature  shall  this  be.  For  what  is  probable  and 
plausible  has  not  a  positive  knowledge  respecting  truth,  but 
only  a  trial  and  controversy  and  a  litigious  contest  and  strife, 
and  all  such  things  as  these.  But  it  was  not  sufficient  for  the 
mind  to  have  its  own  peculiar  evils,  which  were  perceptible 
only  to  the  intellect;  but  still  the  women  burnt  additionsl 
fire,  that  is  to  say,  tiie  outward  senses  excited  a  great  cbn^ 
flagration  to  have  an  effect  upon  it 
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See,  now,  what  the  meaninff  is  of  what  is  here  said.  We 
who  very  often  by  night  desist  from  energising  according  to  anj 
one  of  Uie  outward  senses,  receive  absurd  impressions  respect- 
ing  many  different  things,  since  our  souls  exist  in  a  state  of 
perpetual  motion  and  are  capable  of  an  infinite  varie^  of 
changes.  There  were,  therefore,  things  quite  sufficient  for  its 
destruction  which  it  brought  forth  out  of  itself.  But  now,  as  it 
is,  the  multitude  of  the  outward  senses  has  brought  against  it 
a  most  incalculable  multitude  of  evils,  partly  from  o^eots  of 
sight  and  partly  from  sounds ;  and  besides  that,  from  flavours 
and  from  such  essences  as  affect  the  sense  of  smell.  And  one 
may  almost  say  that  the  flavour  which  arises  from  them  has  a 
more  pernicious  influence  on  the  disposition  of  the  soul  than 
that  which  is  engendered  in  the  soul  itself,  without  any  co« 
operation  or  agency  of  the  organs  of  sense. 

LXXXIV.  One  of  these  women  is  Pentephoe,  the  wife  of 
Pharaoh's  chief  cook.*  We  must  now  consider  how  a  man  who 
was  a  eunuch  can  be  represented  as  having  a  wife.  For  there 
will  here  be  something  which  will  seem  to  offer  a  reasonable 
ground  for  perplexity  to  those  who  do  not  take  the  expressions 
of  the  law  in  an  allegorical  sense.  For  the  mind  is  really  a 
eunuch,  and  really  the  chief  of  cooks,  using  not  merely  such 
pleasures  as  are  simple,  but  those  also  which  are  superfluous. and 
IS  therefore  called  a  eupuch  and  barren  of  all  wisdom,  being 
the  eunuch  and  slave  of  no  other  master  than  of  that  squan- 
derer of  all  good  things,  Pliaraoh.  On  another  principle, 
therefore,  it  might  appear  a  roost  desirable  thing  to  be  a 
eunuch,  if  our  soul,  by  that  means  escaping  vice,  might  be  able 
also  to  avoid  all  knowledge  of  passion.  On  which  account 
Joseph,  that  is  to  say,  the  disposition  of  continence,  says  to 
Pleasure,  who  accosts  him  with,  *'  Lie  with  me,  and  being  a 
man  behave  as  a  man,  and  enjoy  the  pleasant  things  which 
life  can  afford."  He,  I  say,  refuses  her,  saying,  "  I  shall  be 
sinning  against  God,  who  loves  virtue,  if  I  become  a  votary  of 
pleasure ;  for  this  is  a  Mricked  action." 

LXXXV.  And,  at  first,  he  only  skirmishes,  but  presently 
he  fights  and  resists  valiantly,  when  the  soul  enters  into  her 
own  dwelling,  and,  having  recourse  to  her  own  strength  and 
energy,  renounces  the  temptations  of  the  body,  and  performs 
her  own  appropriate  actions  as  those  which  are  the  proper  occu- 

*  Qeaeaii  xxxix.  1. 
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pation  of  the  ooul ;  not  appealing  in  the  honae  of  Joseph,  nor 
of  Pentephoe,  but  in  the  house.  Nor  does  Moses  add  a  word 
to  describe  whose  house  be  means,  in  order  to  give  jou  oppor- 
tunity to  interpret  aUegoricallj,  in  an  inquisitive  spirit,  the 
meaning  of  the  expression,  **  to  do  his  business.**  The  house, 
therefore,  is  the  soul,  to  which  be  runs,  leavincr  all  external 
affairs,  in  order  that  what  is  spoken  of  may  there  be  done. 

But  may  we  not  say  that  the  conduct  of  the  temperate  man 
is  what  it  is,  and  is  directed  by  the  will  of  Ood  ?  For  there 
was  not  present  any  inconsistent  idek  of  all  those  which  are 
accustomed  to  find  their  place  within  the  soul-  Moreover, 
pleasure  never  ceases  from  struggling  against  the  yoke,  but, 
seizing  hold  of  his  clothes,  she  cries,  **  Lie  with  me.**  Now, 
clothes  are,  as  it  were,  the  covering  of  the  body,  just  ss  life  is 
protected  by  meat  and  drink.  And  she  says  here,  **  Why  do 
you  renounce  pleasure,  without  which  you  cannot  live? 
Behold,  I  take  hold  of  the  things  which  cause  it ;  and  I  say 
that  you  could  not  possibly  exist  unless  you  also  made  use  of 
some  of  the  things  which  cause  it" 

What,  then,  says  the  temperate  man  ?  *'  Shall  I,'*  says  he, 
'* become  a  slave  to  passion,  on  account  of  the  material  which 
causes  passion  ?  Nay,  I  will  depart  out  of  reach  of  the  passion.*' 
For,  leaving  his  garment  in  h6r  hand,  he  fled,  and  escaped  out 
of  doors. 

LXXXVI.  And  who,  some  one  perhaps,  may  say,  ever 
escapes  in-doors  ?  Do  not  many  do  so  ?  Or  have  not  some 
people,  avoiding  the  guilt  of  sacnlege,  committed  robberies  in 
private  houses,  or  though  not  beating  their  own  fathers,  have 
not  they  insulted  the  fathers  of  others  ?  Now  these  men  do 
escape  from  one  class  of  offences,  but  they  run  into  others. 
But  a  man  who  is  perfectly  temperate,  ought  to  avoid  every 
description  of  offence,  whether  greater  or  less,  and  never  to  be 
detected  in  any  sin  whatever.  But  Joseph,  for  he  is  a  young 
man,  and  because  as  such  he  was  unable  to  struggle  with  the 
Egyptian  body  and  to  subdue  pleasure,  runs  away.  But 
Phineas  the  priest,  who  was  zealous  with  a  great  zeal  for 
Ood*s  service,  did  not  provide  for  his  own  safety  by  flight ;  but 
having  takiBU  to  himself  a  yoke  horse,  that  is  to  say,  z6al  com- 
bined with  reason,  would  never  desist  till  he  had  wounded  the 
Midianitish  woman  (that  is  to  say  the  nature  which  was  oon« 
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cealed  in  the  divine  company),  through  her  hellj»^  in  order 
that  no  plant  or  seed  of  wickedness  might  ever  he  ahle  to  shoot 
oat  from  it. 

LXXXVII.  On  which  account  after  folly  has  heen  utterly 
eradicated,  the  soul  receives  a  two-fold  prize,  and  a  double 
inheritance,  peace  and  holiness,  two  kindred  and  sister  like 
virtues.  We  must  therefore  refuse  to  listen  to  such  a  woman, 
that  is  to  say  to  a  wicked  temptation  of  the  outward  seusesy 
since  **  God  gave  a  good  rewurd  to  the  midwives,'*f  because 
they  disregarded  the  commands  of  the  wasteful  Pharaoh, 
*'  saving  the  male  children  of  the  soul  alive/'  which  he  wished 
to  destroy,  being  a  lover  of  the  female  offspring  alone,  and 
rejecting  all  knowledge  of  the  Cause  of  all  things,  and  saying, 
*'  I  know  him  not.*'|  But  we  must  give  our  belief  to  another 
woman,  such  as  it  was  ordained  that  Sa]rah' should  be,  Sarah 
being  in  a  figure  the  governing  virtue ;  and  the  wise  Abraham 
was  guided  by  her,  when  she  recommended  him  such  actions 
as  were  good.  §  For  before  this  time,  when  he  was  not  yet 
perfect,  but  even  before  his  name  was  changed,  he  gave  his 
attention  to  subjects  of  lofty  philosophical  speculation  ;  and 
she,  knowing  that  he  could  not  produce  anything  out  of  perfect 
virtue,  counselled  him  to  raise  children  out  of  her  handmaid, 
that  is  to  say  out  of  encyclical  instruction,  out  of  Agar,|J  which 
name  being  interpreted  means  a  dwelling  near ;  for  ne  who 
meditates  dwelling  in  perfect  virtue,  before  his  name  is  enrolled 
among  the  citizens  of  that  state,  dwells  among  the  encyclical 
studies,  in  order  that  through  their  instrumentality  bo  may 
make  his  approaches  at  liberty  towards  perfect  virtue. 

Afiter  that,  when  he  saw  that  he  was  now  become  perfect, 
and  was  now  able  to  become  a  father,  although  he  himself  was 
full  of  gratitude  towards  those  studies,  by  means  of  which  he 
had  been  recommended  to  virtue,  and  thought  it  hard  to 
renounce  them;  he  was  well  inclined  to  be  appeased  by  an 
oracle  fipom  God  which  laid  this  command  on  him.  **  In 
everything  which  Sarah  says,  do  thou  obey  her  voice."  f  Let 
that  be  a  law  to  every  one  of  us  to  do  whatever  seems  good  to 
virtue ;  for  if  we  are  willing  to  submit  to  everything  whick 
virtue  recommends  we  shall  be  happy, 

•  Numbers  zxv.  7.  t  Exodua  L  20.  X  Exodua  ia  17. 
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LXXXVIII.  And  the  expression,  **  And  thou  eatest  of  the 
tree  of  which  alone  I  commanded  thee  that  thou  shouldst  not 
eat,"*  is  equivalent  to  saying,  Tou  made  a  covenant  with 
wickedness,  which  jon  ought  to  hare  repelled  with  all  your 
strength.  On  this  account,  **  Cursed  art  thou  ;**  not,  cursed 
is  the  earth  for  thj  works.  What,  now,  is  the  reason  of  this  ^ 
That  serpent,  pleasure,  which  is  an  irrational  eleration  of  the 
soul,  this  is  intrinsicallj  accursed  in  its  own  nature ;  and  beintf 
such,  attaches  itself  only  to  the  wicked  man,  and  to  no  ffood 
man.  But  Adam  is  the  intermediate  sort  of  mind  which  at 
one  time  if  investigated  is  found  to  be  good,  and  at  another 
time  had ;  for  inasmuch  as  it  is  mind,  it  is  not  by  nature 
either  good  or  bad,  but  from  contact  with  virtue  or  with  vice, 
it  frequently  changes  for  the  better  or  for  the  worse ;  therefore 
it  very  naturally  is  not  accursed  of  its  own  nature,  as  neither 
being  itself  wickedness  nor  acting  according  to  wickedness, 
but  the  earth  is  accursed  in  its  works :  for  the  actions  which 
proceed  from  the  entire  soul,  which  he  calls  the  earth,  are  open 
to  blame  and  devoid  of  innocence,  inasmuch  as  he  does  every- 
thing in  accordance  with  vice.  In  reference  to  which  fact 
Ood  adds,  that  "  In  sorrow  thou  shalt  eat  of  it**  Which  is 
equivalent  to  saying,  you  shall  enjoy  your  soul  in  sorrow  ;  for 
the  wicked  man  does  ei\joy  his  own  soul  with  great  pain  the 
whole  of  his  life,  having  no  legitimate  cause  for  joy  ;  for  such 
cause  is  only  produced  by  justice  and  prudence,  and  by  the 
virtues  which  are  enthroned  as  companions  with  them. 

LXXXTX.  *'  Thorns,  therefore,  and  thistles  shall  it  bring 
forth  to  you."  But  what  is  it  which  is  produced  and 
which  shoots  up  in  the  soul  of  the  foolish  man  except  the 
passions  which  goad  and  sting  and  wound  it  ?  Which  Moses 
here,  speaking  symbolically,  calls  thorns,  and  which  irrational 
appetite  rushes  upon  at  first  like  fire,  and  so  hastens  to  meet, 
and  afterwards  uniting  itself  to  them,  it  consumes  and  destroys 
all  its  own  nature  and  actions.  For  Moses  speaks  thus :— • 
"  But  if  fire  when  it  has  gone  forth  finds  thorns,  and  shall  also 
bum  a  threshing-fioor,  ot  a  crop  of  wheat,  or  a  field  of  com, 
then  he  who  kindled  the  fire  shall  pay  the  damage."  t  You 
see  therefore  when  it  has  oone  forth,  that  is  to  say,  irrational 
impetuosity,  it  does  not  only  bum  the  thoms,  but  finds  them : 
for  being  inclined  to  seek  out  the  passions,  it  attains  to  what  it 
•  Qenadi  m.  17.  f  Kxodiu  zxU.  6. 
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has  been  desiriog  to  find;  bnt  when  it  has  found  it,  it 
consumes  these  three  things, — perfect  yirtue,  improvement, 
and  goodness  of  disposition.  Moses  therefore  here  compares 
virtue  to  a  threshing-floor ;  for  as  the  crops  when  collected  ara 
brought  to  the  threshing-floor,  so  also  are  the  good  things 
which  exist  in  the  soul  of  the  wise  man  brought  to  virtue  ;•  and 
improvement  he  likens  to  the  crop  of  wheat,  inasmuch  as 
both  the  one  and  the  other  are  imperfect,  aiming  at  the  end ; 
and  goodness  of  disposition  he  compares  to  a  field  of  corn, 
because  it  is  well  adapted  to  receive  the  seeds  of  virtoa; 
and  each  of  the  passions  he  calls  thistles  (jfiPSkia),  because 
thej  are  divisible  into  three  parts:  the  passion  itself,  the 
efficient  cause,  and  the  effect  which  arises  firom  the  combined 
operation  of  the  two.  As  for  instance  pleasure,  what  is  pleasant, 
and  the  being  pleased ;  appetite,  the  object  of  appetite,  and  the 
indulgence  of  appetite ;  pain,  what  is  painful,  and  the  suffering 
pain  ;  fear,  what  is  fearful,  and  the  being  in  a  state  of  fear. 

XC.  **  And  thou  slialt  eat  the  herb  of  the  field ;  in  the 
sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou  eat  thy  bread.^  He  here  speaks 
of  the  herb  of  the  field  and  of  bread,  as  if  they  were  synony- 
mous, or  identical  with  one  another.  The  herb  of  the  field  is 
the  food  of  the  irrational  animal ;  but  the  irrational  animal  is 
a  worthless  creature,  which  has  been  deprived  of  right  reason. 
The  outward  senses  are  also  irrational,  though  they  are  part  of 
the  soul.  But  the  mind,  which  is  eager  for  the  attainment  of 
those  things  which  are  the  objects  of  the  outward  sense  by 
means  of  the  irrational  outward  senses,  does  not  attain  its 
desires  without  labour  and  sweat ;  for  the  life  of  the  foolish 
man  is  very  full  of  distress  and  very  burdensome,  since  he 
is  always  aiming  at  and  greedily  coveting  the  things  which  gire 
pleasure,  and  all  such  things  as  wickedness  is  wont  to  do. 

And  how  long  shall  this  last?  "Until,"  says  God,  **you 
return  to  the  dust  from  which  you  were  taken.*'  For  is  he  not 
now  ranked  among  the  things  of  the  earth,  and  among  things 
which  have  no  consistency,  ever  since  he  deserted  the  wisdom 
which  is  from  heaven  ?  We  must  consider  therefore  to  what 
point  he  is  coming  back;  but  may  we  not  consider  whether 
what  he  says  has  not  some  such  meaning  as  this,  that  the 
foolish  mind  is  at  all  times  averted  firom  right  reason,  and  that 
it  has  been  originally  taken  not  from  any  sublime  nature,  but 
from  some  more  earthly  material,  and  whether  it  is  stationary, 
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or  whether  it  is  in  motion,  it  is  alwaja  the  same,  and  desirous 
of  the  same  objects.  On  which  account,  God  adds  that, 
*'Dast  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return."  And  this 
is  equivalent  to  what  has  been  said  before. 

Moreover  this  sentence  also  signifies,  tlie  beginning  and 
the  end  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  For  there  hadst  thou 
beginninff  in  the  perishable  bodies  of  the  earth ;  and  again, 
thou  shut  end  in  them,  durinff  the  interval  of  your  life, 
between  its  beginning  and  its  end,  passing  along  a  road  which 
is  not  plain  and  easy,  but  rough,  full  of  briars  and  thorns,  the 
nature  of  which  is  to  tear  and  wound  thee. 
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ON  THE  FIRST-BORN  CHILD  OP  MAN,  CAIN. 


PART  I. 

I.  '*  And  God  cast  out  Adam,  and  placed  him  opposite  the 
paradise  of  happiness ;  and  he  placed  there  the  cherubim  and 
a  flaming  sword,  which  turned  every  way,  to  keep  the  way 
of  the  tree  of  life.* 

In  this  place  Moses  uses  the  expression,  **  He  cast  out,** 
but  previously  he  said,  **He  sent  out,"  not  using  the  various 
expressions  at  random,  but  being  well  aware  with  reference  to 
what  parts  he  was  employing  them  with  propriety  and  felicity. 
Now  a  man  who  u  sent  out  is  not  hindered  firom  returning  at 
some  subsequent  time ;  but  he  who  is  cast  out  by  Qod  must 
endure  an  eternal  banishment,  for  it  is  granted  to  him  who 
has  not  yet  been  completely  and  violently  taken  prisoner  by 
wickedness,  to  repent,  and  so  to  return  back  to  virtue,  from 
which  he  has  been  driven,  as  to  his  great  country ;  but  he  who 
is  weighed  down  by,  and  wholly  subjected  to,  a  violent  and 
incurable  disease,  must  bear  his  misfortunes  for  ever,  being 
for  all  times  unalterably  cast  out  into  the  place  of  the  wicked, 

•  QmMii  iiL  S4. 
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that  there  he  maj  endure  unmitigated  and  everlasting  mi»ery.* 
Since  we  see  Agar.t  by  whom  we  underetand  the  middle  kind 
of  instruction  which  is  confined  to  the  encyclical  system,  twice 
going  forth  from  Sarah,  who  is  the  symbol  of  predominant 
virtue,  and  once  returning  back  by  the  same  road,  inasmuch 
as  after  she  h^  fled  the  first  time,  vdthout  being  luinished  by 
her  mistress,  she  returned  to  see  her  master's  house,  having 
been  met  by  an  angel,  as  the  holy  scriptures  read :  but  the 
second  time,  she  is  utterly  cast  out,  and  is  never  to  be  brought 
back  again. 

II.  And  we  must  speak  of  the  causes  of  her  first  flight, 
and  then  again  of  her  second  perpetual  banishment. 

Before  the  names  of  the  two  were  chuugod,  that  is  to  say, 
before  they  had  been  altered  for  the  better  as  to  the  chamc 
teristics  of  tbeir  souls,  and  had  been  endowed  with  better 
dispositions,  but  while  the  name  of  the  man  was  still  Abram, 
or  the  sublime  father,  who  delighted  in  the  lofty  philosophy 
which  investigates  the  events  which  take  place  in  the  air,  and 
the  sublime  nature  of  the  beings  which  exist  in  heaven, 
which  mathematical  science  claims  for  itself  as  tho  most 
excellent  part  of  natural  philosophy,  and  the  name  of  the 
woman  was  still  Sarai ;  the  symbol  of  my  authority,  for  she 
is  called  my  authority,  and  she  had  not  yet  changed  her  nature 
so  as  to  become  generic  virtue,  and  all  genus  is  imperishable, 
but  was  as  yet  classed  among  things  particular  and  things  in 
species ;  that  is  to  say,  such  as  the  prudence  which  is  in  me, 
the  temperance  which  is  in  me,  the  courage,  the  justice,  and  so 
on  in  the  same  manner ;  and  these  particular  virtues  are 
perishable,  because  the  plsce  which  receives  them,  that  is  to 
say  I,  am  also  perishable.  Then  Agar,  who  is  the  middle  kind 
of  encyclical  instruction,  even  if  she  should  endeavour  to 
escape  from  the  austere  and  stem  life  of  the  lovers  of  virtue, 
wi)l  again  return  to  it,  since  it  is  not,  as  yet,  able  to  receive  the 
generic  and  imperishable  excellencies  of  virtue,  but  can  only 
touch  the  particular  virtues,  and  such  as  are  spoken  of  in 
species,  in  which  it  is  sufficient  to  attain  to  mediocrity  instead 
of  extreme  perfection. 

But  when   Abram.  instead  of  an   inquirer  into  natural 
philosophy,  became  a  wise  man  and  a  lover  of  God,  having 
bis  name  changed  to  Abraham,  which  being  interpreted  means 
*  Qoneftii  xvi  0.  t  QmimIs  xzL  14. 
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the  great  father  of  fN)andtf ;  for  language  when  uttered  sounds, 
and  the  father  of  language  is  the  mind,  which  has  attained  to 
what/  is  virtuous.  And  when  Sarai  instead  of  being  mj 
autlioritj,  had  her  name  also  changed  to  Sarah,  the  meaning 
of  which  is  princess,  and  this  change  is  equivalent  to 
becoming  generic  and  imperishable  virtue,  instead  of  virtue 
special  and  perisliable:  then  will  arise  the  genus  of  happiness 
that  is  to.  say,  Isaac ;  and  he,  when  all  the  feminine  affections  * 
have  ceased,  and  when  the  passion  of  joj  and  cheerfuluess  are 
dead,  will  eagerly  pursue,  not  childish  amusements,  bnt  divine 
objects ;  then  too  those  elementary  branches  of  instruction 
which  bear  the  name  of  Agar,  will  be  cast  out,  and  their 
sophistical  child  will  also  be  cast  out,  who  is  named  ishmael. 

III.  And  they  shall  undergo  eternal  banishment,  God 
himself  confirming  their  expulsion,  when  he  bids  the  wise  man 
obey  the  word  spoken  by  Sarah,  and  she  urges  him  expressly 
to  cast  out  the  serving  woman  and  her  son  ;  and  it  is  good  to 
be  guided  by  virtue,  and  especially  so  when  it  teaches  such 
lessons  as  tlus,  that  the  most  perfect  natures  are  very  greatly 
different  from  the  mediocre  habits,  and  that  wisdom  is  a  wholly 
different  thing  from  sophistiy ;  for  the  one  labours  to  devise 
what  is  persuasive  for  the  establishment  of  a  false  opinion, 
which  is  pernicious  to  the  soul,  but  wisdom,  with  long 
meditation  on  the  truth  by  the  knowledge  of  right  reason, 
brings  real  advantage  to  the  intellect.  Why  then  do  we  VTonder 
if  Ood  once  for  all  banished  Adam,  that  is  to  say,  the  mind  out 
of  the  district  of  the  virtues,  after  he  had  once  contracted  folly, 
that  incurable  disease,  and  if  hd  never  permitted  him  acain 
to  return,  when  he  also  drives  out  and  banishes  from  wisdom 
and  from  the  wise  man  every  sophist,  and  the  mother  of 
sophists,  the  teachins  that  is  of  elementary  instruction,  while 
he  calls  the  names  of  wisdom  and  of  the  wise  man  Abraham, 
and  Sarali. 

IV.  Then  also,  "  The  flaming  sword  and  the  cherubim  have 
an  abode  allotted  to  them  exacUy  in  front  of  paradise."  The 
expression,  **  in  front,**  is  iised  partly  to  convey  the  idea  of  a 
resisting  enemy,  and  partly  as  suitable  to  the  notion  of  judg- 
ment, as  a  person  whose  cause  is  being  decided  appears  in 
front  of  his  judge :  partly  also  in  a  friendly  sense,  in  order 

*  The  Greek  text  here  is  corrupt  and  unintelligible.  I  have  followed 
the  I^tin  translation  of  Ma^gey. 
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that  thej  may  be  perceiyed,  and  may  be  considered  in  eloeer 
connection  by  reason  of  the  more  accurate  view  of  them  that 
is  thus  obtained,  just  as  archetypal  pictures  and  statues  are 
placed  in  front  of  painters  and  statuaries. 

Now  the  first  example  of  an  enemy  placed  directly  in  front 
of  one  is  derived  from  what  is  said  in  the  case  of  CaiUi  that 
'*  he  went  out  from  the  face  of  God,  and  dwelt  in  the  land  of 
Nod,  in  the  front  of  Eden."*  Now  Nod  being  interpreted 
means  commotion,  and  Eden  means  deUght.  The  one  there- 
fore is  a  symbol  of  wickedness  agitating  the  soul,  and  the  other 
of  virtue  which  creates  for  the  soul  a  state  of  tranquillity  and 
happiness,  not  meaning  by  happiness  that  e£feminate  luxury 
which  is  derived  from  the  indulgence  of  the  irrational  passion 
of  pleasure,  but  a  joy  free  from  toil  and  free  from  hardship, 
which  is  enjoyed  with  great  tranquillity.  And  it  follows  of 
necessity  that  when  the  mind  goes  forth  from  any  imagination 
of  God,  by  which  it  would  be  good  and  expedient  for  it  to  be 
supported,  then  immediately,  aiter  the  fashion  of  a  ship,  which 
is  tossed  in  the  sea,  when  the  winds  oppose  it  with  great  vio- 
lence, it  is  tossed  about  in  every  direction,  having  disturbance  as 
it  were  for  its  country  and  its  home,  a  thing  winch  is  the  most 
contrary  of  all  things  to  steadiness  of  soul,  which  is  engendered 
by  joy,  which  is  a  term  synonymous  with  Eden. 

y.  Now  of  the  kind  of  opposition  of  place  which  is  connected 
with  standing  in  front  of  a  judge  for  judgment,  we  have  an 
example  in  the  case  of  the  woman  who  has  been  suspected  of 
having  committed  adultery.  For,  says  Moses,  **  the  priest 
shall  cause  the  woman  to  stand  in  front  of  her  lord,  and  she 
shall  uncover  her  head.'**  Let  us  now  examine  what  he 
intends  to  show  by  this  direction. 

It  often  happens  that  what  ought  to  be  done  is  not  done,  in 
the  manner  in  which  it  ought  to  be  done,  and  sometimes  too 
that  which  is  not  proper  is  nevertheless  done  in  a  proper 
manner.  For  instance,  when  the  return  of  a  deposit  is  not 
made  in  an  honest  spirit,  but  is  intended  either  to  work  the 
injury  of  him  who  receives  it  back  again,  or  by  way  of  a  snare 
to  bear  out  a  denial  in  the  case  of  another  deposit  of  greiter 
value,  in  that  case  a  proper  action  is  done  in  an  improper 
manner.  On  the  other  hand,  for  a  physician  not  to  tell  the 
exact  truth  to  a  sick  patient,  when  he  bus  decided  on  purging 
*  Geoetia  iv.  10.  t  Numbers  v.  18. 
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him,  or  performing  some  operation  with  the  knife  or  with  the 
cautery  for  the  benefit  of  the  patient,  lest  if  the  sick  man  were 
to  be  moved  too  strongly  by  the  anticipation  of  the  suffering,  he 
might  refuse  to  submit  to  the  cure,  or  through  weakness  of 
mind  might  despair  of  its  succeeding ;  or  in  the  case  of  a  wise 
man  giving  false  information  to  the  enemy  to  secure  the  safety 
of  his  country,  fearing  lest  through  his  speaking  the  truth  the 
affairs  of  the  adversaries  should  succeed,  in  this  case  an  action 
which  is  not  intrinsically  right  is  done  in  a  proper  manner. 

In  reference  to  which  dintinction  Moses  says,  "  to  pursue 
what  is  just  justly,'**  as  if  it  were  poRsible  also  to  pursue  it 
unjustly,  if  at  any  time  the  judge  who  gives  sentence  does  not 
decide  in  an  honest  spirit.  Since  therefore  what  is  said  or  done 
is  openlj  notorious  to  all  men,  but  since  the  intention,  the 
consequence  of  which  what  is  said  is  said,  and  what  is  done  is 
done,  is  not  notorious,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  it  be  a  sound 
and  healthy  motive,  or  an  unhealthy  design,  stained  with 
numerous  pollutions;  and  since  no  created  being  is  capable  of 
discerning  the  secret  intention  of  an  invisible  mind,  but  Qod 
alone ;  in  reference  to  this  Moses  says  that  *'  all  secret  things 
are  known  to  the  Lord  Gk>d,  but  only  such  as  are  manifest  are 
known  to  the  creature.**  And  therefore  it  is  etyoiped  to  the 
priest  and  prophet,  that  is  to  say  to  reason,  "  to  place  the 
soul  ill  front  of  Qod,  with  the  head  uncovered,**!  that  is  to  say 
the  soul  must  be  laid  bare  as  to  its  principal  design,  and  the 
sentiments  which  it  nourished  must  be  revealed,  in  order  that 
being  brought  before  the  judgment  seat  of  the  most  accurate 
vision  of  the  incorruptible  God,  it  may  be  thoroughly  examined 
as  to  all  its  concealed  disguises,  like  a  base  coin,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  it  be  found  to  be  free  from  all  participation  in 
any  kind  of  wickedness,  it  may  wash  away  all  the  calumnies 
that  have  been  uttered  against  its  bringing  him  for  a  testimony 
to  its  purity,  who  is  alone  able  to  behold  the  soul  naked. 

VI.  This,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  coming  in  front  of  one's 
judge,  when  brought  up  for  judgment.  But  the  case  Of  coming 
in  front  of  any  one  which  has  a  bearing  upon  connection  or 
familiarity,  may  be  illustrated  bj  the  example  of  the  all-wise 
Abraham.  *'  For,**  says  Moses,  '*  he  was  stUl  standing  in  front 
of  God.*' I  And  a  proof  of  his  familiarity  is  contained  in  the 
expression  that  "  he  came  near  to  God,  and  spoke.**  For  it 
*  DeuUronomy  zvL  20.       f  Numben  v.  14.        X  Qenasii  xviU.  82. 
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is  fitting  for  one  vrho  has  no  connection  with  another  to  stand 
at  a  distance,  and  to  be  separated  from  him,  but  he  who  is 
connected  with  him  should  stand  near  to  him.  And  to  stand, 
and  to  have  an  unchangeable  mind  comes  very  near  to  the 
power  of  God,  since  the  Divinity  is  unchangeable,  but  that 
which  is  created  is  intrinsically  and  essentially  changeable. 
Therefore,  if  any  one,  restraining  the  changeableness  natural 
to  all  created  things  by  his  love  of  knowledge,  has  been  able  to 
put  such  violence  on  any  thing  as  to  cause  it  to  stand  firm, 
let  him  be  sure  that  he  has  come  near  to  the  happiness  of  the 
Deity. 

But  Qod  very  appropiiately  assigns  to  the  cherubim  and  to 
the  flaming  sword  a  city  or  abode  in  front  of  Paradise,  not  as 
to  enemies  about  to  oppose  and  to  fight  him,  but  ratner  as  to 
near  connections  and  friends,  in  order  that  in  consequence  of 
a'  continued  sight  and  contemplation  of  one  another,  the  two 
powers  might  conceive  an  aflection  for  one  another,  the  all- 
bounteous  Qod  inspiring  them  with  a  winged  and  heavenly 
love. 

VII.  But  we  must  now  consider  what  the  figurative  allu- 
sions are  which  are  enigmatically  expressed  in  the  mention  of 
the  cherubim  and  of  the  flaming  sword  which  turned  every 
way.  May  we  not  say  that  Moses  here  introduces  under  a 
figure  an  intimation  of  the  revolutions  of  the  whole  heaven? 
For  the  spheres  in  heaven  received  a  motion  in  opposite  direc- 
tions to  one  another,  the  one  sphere  receiving  a  fixed  motion 
towards  the  right  hand,  but  the  sphere  of  the  other  side 
receiving  a  wandering  motion  towards  the  left.  But  tliat 
outermost  circle  of  what  are  called  the  fixed  stars  is  one  sphere, 
which  also  proceeds  in  a  fixed  periodical  revolution  from  east  to 
west.  But  the  interior  circle  of  the  seven  planets,  whose  course 
b  at  the  same  time  compulsory  and  voluntary,  has  two  motions, 
which  are  to  a  certain  degree  contrary  to  one  another.  And  one 
of  these  motions  is  involuntary,  like  that  of  the  planets.  For 
they  appear  every  day  proceeding  onwards  from  the  east  to 
the  west.  But  their  peculiar  and  voluntary  motion  is  from 
west  to  east,  according  to  which  last  motion  we  find  that  the 
])eriods  of  the  seven  planets  have  received  their  exact  measure 
of  time,  moving  on  in  an  equal  course,  as  the  Sun,  and  Luci- 
fer, and  what  is  called  Stilbon.  For  these  tliree  planets  are 
of  equal  speed ;  but  some  of  the  othei-s  are  unequal  in  point  of 
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time,  bnt  preserve  a  certain  sort  of  relative  proportion  to  one 
another  and  to  the  other  three  which  have  heen  mentioned. 

Accordingly,  by  one  of  the  cherubim  is  understood  the 
extreme  outermost  circumference  of  the  entire  heaven,  in  which 
the  fixed  stars  celebrate  their  truly  divine  dance,  which  always 
proceeds  on  similar  principles  and  is  always  the  same,  without 
ever  leaving  the  order  which  the  Father,  who  created  them, 
appointed  for  them  in  the  world. 

But  the  other  of  the  cherubim  is  the  inner  sphere  which  is 
contained  within  that  previously  mentioned,  which  Qod  origin- 
ally divided  in  two  parts,  and  created  seven  orbits,  bearing  a 
certain  definite  proportion  to  one  another,  and  he  adapted  each 
of  the  planets  to  one  of  these ;  and  then,  having  placed  each 
of  these  stars  in  its  proper  orbit,  like  a  driver  in  a  chariot,  he 
did  not  entrust  the  reins  to  kny  one  of  them,  fearing  that  some 
inhnrmotiious  sort  of  management  might  be  the  result,  but  ho 
made  them  all  to  depend  upon  himself,  thinking  that,  by  that 
arrangement,  the  character  of  their  motion  would  be  rendered 
most  harmonious.  For  every  thing  which  exists  in  combina- 
tion with  God  is  deserving  of  praise ;  but  every  thing  which 
exists  without  him  is  faulty. 

VIII.  This,  then,  is  one  of  the  systems,  acccording  to  which 
what  is  said  of  the  cheruliim  may  be  understood  allegorically. 
But  we  must  suppose  that  the  sword,  consisting  of  flame  and 
always  turning  in  every  direction,  intimates  their  motion  and 
the  everlasting  agitation  of  the  entire  heaven.  And  may  we 
not  say,  according  to  another  way  of  understanding  this  alle- 
gory, that  the  two  cherubim  are  meant  as  symbols  of  each  of 
the  hemispheres?  For  they  say 'that  they  stand  face  to  face, 
inclining  towards  the  mercy-seat;  since  the  two  hemispheres 
are  also  exactly  opposite  to  one  another,  and  incline  towards 
the  earth  which  is  the  centre  of  the  whole  universe,  by  which, 
also,  they  are  kept  apart  from  one  another. 

But  Uie  only  one  of  all  the  parts  of  the  world  that  stands 
firmly  was  most  appropriately  named  Vesta*  by  the  ancients, 
in  order  that  there  might  be  an  excellently  arranged  revolu- 
tion of  the  two  hemispheres  aroUnd  some  object  nrmly  fixed 
in  the  middle.  And  the  flaming  sword  is  a  symbol  of  the  sun  ; 
for  un  he  is  a  collection  of  an  immense  body  of  flame,  he  is 

*  In  Greek '   orlif,  aa  standing  (kvr&otL) 
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the  swiftest  of  all  existing  things,  to  such  a  degree  that  in  on« 
day  he  revolves  round  the  whole  world. 

IX.  I  have  also,  on  one  occasion,  heard  a  more  ingenious 
train  of  reasoning  from  my  own  soul,  which  was  accustomed 
frequently  to  be  seized  with  a  certain  divine  inspiration,  even 
concerning  matters  which  it  could  not  explain  even  to  itself ; 
which  now,  if  I  am  able  to  remember  it  accurately,  I  will 
relate.  It  told  me  that  in  the  one  living  and  true  Gk>d  there 
wore  two  supreme  and  primary  jpowers— goodness  and  authority ; 
and  that  by  his  goodness  he  had  created  every  thing,  and  by 
his  authority  he  governed  all  that  he  had  created ;  and  that 
the  third  thing  which  was  between  the  two,  and  had  the  effect 
of  bringing  them  together  was  reason,  for  that  it  was  owing  to 
reason  that  God  was  both  a  ruler  and  good. 

Now,  of  this  ruling  authority  and  of  this  goodness,  being  two 
distinct  powers,  the  cherubim  were  the  symbols,  but  of  reason 
the  flaming  sword  was  the  symbol.  For  reason  is  a  thing 
capable  of  rapid  motion  and  impetuous,  and  especially  the 
reason  of  the  Creator  of  all  things  is  so,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
before  everything  and  passed  by  everything,  and  was  conceived 
before  everything,  and  appears  in  everything.  And  do  thou, 
O  my  mind,  receive  the  impression  of  each  of  these  cherubims 
unadulterated,  that  thus  becoming  thoroughly  instructed  about 
the  ruling  authority  of  the  Creator  of  all  things  and  about  his 
goodness,  thou  mayest  receive  a  happy  inheritance ;  for  imme- 
diately thou  shalt  understand  the  conjunction  and  combination 
of  these  imperishable  powers,  and  learn  in  what  respects  God 
is  good,  his  majesty  arising  from  his  sovereign  power  being 
all  the  time  conspicuous;  and  in  what  he  is  powerful,  his 
goodness,  being  equally  the  object  of  attention,  that  in  this 
way  thou  mayest  attain  to  the  virtues  which  are  engendered 
by  these  conceptions,  namely,  a  love  and  a  reverential  awe  of 
God,  neither  being  uplifted  to  arrogance  by  any  prosperity 
wliich  may  befall  Uiee,  having  regard  always  to  the  greatness 
of  the  sovereignty  of  thy  King ;  nor  abjectly  giving  up  hope  of 
better  things  in  the  hour  of  unexpected  misfortune,  having 
regard,  then,  to  the  mercifulness  of  thy  great  and  bounteous 
God.  And  let  the  flaming  sword  teach  thee  that  these  things 
migbt  be  followed  by  a  prompt  and  fiery  reason  combined  with 
action,  which  never  ceases  being  in  motion  with  rapidity  and 
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energy  to  the  selection  of  good  objects,  and  the  avoidance  of 
all  such  as  are  evil. 

X.  Do  jou  not  see  that  even  the  wise  Abraham,  when  he 
began  to  measure  everything  with  a  reference  to  God,  and 
to  leave  nothing  to  the  creature,  took  an  imitation  of  the 
flaming  sword,  namely,  **  fire  and  a  sword,***  being  eager  to 
slsy  and  to  bum  that  mortal  creature  which  was  bom  of  him, 
that  so  being  raised  on  high  it  might  soar  up  to  Gk)d,  the 
intellect  being  thus  disentangled  from  the  body. 

Moses  also  represents  Balaam,  who  is  the  symbol  of  a  vain 
people,  stripped  of  his  arms,  as  a  runaway  and  deserter,  well 
knowing  the  war  which  it  becomes  the  soul  to  carry  on  for 
the  sake  of  knowledge ;  for  he  says  to  his  ass,  who  is  here 
a  symbol  of  the  irrational  designs  of  life  which  every  foolish 
man  entertains,  that  *'If  I  had  had  a  sword,  I  should  ere 
now  have  slain  thee."t  And  great  thanks  are  due  to  the 
Maker  of  all  things,  because  he,  knowing  the  struggles  and 
resistance  of  folly,  did  not  give  to  it  the  power  of  language, 
which  would  have  been  like  giving  a  sword  to  a  maidman, 
in  order  that  it  might  have  no  power  to  work  great  and 
iniquitous  destruction  among  all  whom  it  should  meet  with. 
But  the  reproaches  which  Balaam  utters  are  in  some  degree 
expressed  by  all  those  who  are  not  purified,  but  are.  always 
talking  foolishly,  devoting  themselves  to  the  life  of  a  merchant, 
or  of  a  fahner,  or  to  some  other  business,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  provide  the  things  necessary  for  life.  As  long,  indeed,  as 
everything  goes  on  prosperously  with  respect  to  each  indi- 
vidual, he  mounts  his  animal  joyfully  and  ndes  on  cheerfully, 
and  holding  the  reins  firmly  he  will  by  no  means  consent  to  let 
them  go.  And  if  any  one  advises  him  to  dismount  and  to  set 
bounds  to  his  appetites,  because  of  his  inability  to  kno*v  what 
will  befall  him  hereafter,  he  reproaches  him  with  jealousy  and 
envy,  saying  that  he  does  not  address  him  in  tliis  way  out  of 
good  will.  But  when  any  unexpected  misfortune  overtakes 
him,  he  then  looks  upon  those  who  have  given  him  warning  as 
good  prophets  and  men  able,  above  all  others,  to  foresee  the 
future,  and  lays  the  blame  of  his  distress  on  what  is  absolutely 
the  cause  of  no  evil  whatever,  on  agriculture,  on  commerce,  or 
on  any  other  pursuit  which  he  may  have  thought  fit  to  select 
for  the  purpose  of  making  money. 

*  Qenwii  xxii  6.  f  Numbers  xxii.  29. 
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XL  But  these  parsuiu,  although  they  are  destitute  of  the 
organs  of  speech,  will,  nevertheless,  through  the  meitium  of 
actions,  utter  a  language  clearer  than  any  speech  which  pni- 
ceeds  from  the  tongue,  and  will  say,  '*  O  you  sycophant  and 
false  accuser,  are  not  we  the  pursuits  which  you  mounted  upon 
holding  your  head  high,  as  you  might  have  mounted  upon  a 
heast  of  burden  ?  And  have  we,  by  any  insolence  or  obstinacy 
of  ours,  caused  you  any  suffering  ?  Behold  reason  armed  and 
standing  in  opposition  to  God,  by  whom  all  good  and  all  bad 
fortune  is  brought  to  its  accomplishment  Do  you  not  see  it  ? 
Why,  then,  do  you  reproach  us  now,  when  you  formerly  had  no 
fault  to  find  with  us,  while  your  a£Giir8  were  proceeding  pros- 
perously? For  we  are  the  same  as  we  were  before,  having 
changed  nothing  of  our  nature,  not  the  slightest  jot.  But  you 
are  now  applying  tests  which  have  no  soundness  in  them,  and 
in  consequence  are  unreasonably  violent  against  us  ;  for  if  you 
had  understood  from  the  beginning  that  it  is  nut  the  pursuits 
which  you  follow  that  are  the  causes  of  your  purtici|Nitiou  iu 
good  or  in  evil,  but  rather  the  divine  reason,  which  is  the 
helmsman  and  governor  of  the  universe,  then  you  would  more 
easily  have  home  the  events  which  have  befallen  you,  ceas- 
ing tu  bring  false  accusations  against  us,  and  to  attribute 
to  us  effects  which  we  are  unable  to  produce. 

"  If  therefore  this  reason  now  again,  putting  an  end  to  that 
strife,  and  dispersing  the  sad  and  desponding  ideas  which  arise 
from  it,  should  promise  you  tranquillity  of  life,  you  will  then 
again,  with  cheerfulness  and  joy,  give  us  your  right  hand 
though  we  shall  be  like  what  we  are  now.  But  we  are 
neither  puffed  up  by  your  friendly  favour,  nor  do  we  think  it 
of  great  importance  if  you  are  angry  with  us ;  for  we  know 
that  we  are  not  the  causes  of  either  good  or  evil  fortune,  not 
even  if  you  believe  that  we  are,  unless  indeed  you  attribute  to 
the  sea  the  cause  of  sailors  making  favourable  voyages,  or  of 
the  shipwrecks  which  at  times  befall  them,  and  not  rather  to 
the  variations  of  the  winds,  which  blow  at  one  time  gently, 
and  at  another  with  the  most  violent  impetuosity ;  for  as  id  I 
water  is  by  its  own  nature  tranquil,  accordingly,  when  a 
favourable  gale  blows  upon  the  stem  of  a  ship,  every  rope  is 
bent,  and  the  ship  is  in  full  sail,  conveying  the  mariners  to  the 
harbour ;  but  when  on  a  sudden  the  wind  changes  to  the  op- 
posite direction,  ^nd  blows  against  the  head  of  the  vessel,  it 
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then  raises  a  heavy  swell  and  great  disturbance  in  the  water, 
and  upsets,  the  ship ;  and  the  sea,  which  was  in  no  respect  the 
cause  of  what  has  happened  is  blamed  for  it,  though  it  no- 
toriously is  either  calm  or  stormy  according  to  the  gentleness 
or  violence  of  the  vrinds.** 

*  By  all  these  considerations  I  think  it  has  been  abundantly 
shown,  that  nature  has  made  reason  the  most  powerfid  coad- 
jutor of  man,  and  has  made  him,  who  is  able  to  make  a  proper 
use  of  it,  happy  and  truly  rational ;  but  him  who  has  not  this 
faculty,  she  has  rendered  irrational  and  unhappy. 


PART  II. 

OF   CAIN   AND   HIS    BIRTH. 


XII.  **  And  Adam  knew  his  wife,  and  she  conceived  and 
brought  forth  Cain;  and  she  said  I  have  gotten  a  man  by 
means  of  the  Lord ;  and  he  caused  her  also  to  bring  forth 
Aliel  his  brother.'**  Those  men,  to  whose  virtue  the  Jewish 
legislator  bears  testimony,  he  does  not  represent  as  knowing 
their  wives,  such  as  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Moses,  and  il 
there  are  nny  others  of  like  zeal  with  them ;  for  since  we  say, 
that  woman  is  to  be  understood  symbolically  as  the  outward 
sense,  and  since  knowledge  consists  in  alienation  from  the  out- 
ward sense  and  from  tlie  body,  it  is  plain  that  the  lovers  of 
wisdom  must  repudiate  the  outward  sense  rather  than  choose 
it,  and  is  not  this  quite  natural  ?  for  they  who  live  with  these 
men  are  in  name  indeed  wives,  but  in  fact  virtues.  Sarah  is 
princess  and  guide,  Rebecca  is  perseverance  in  what  is  good ; 
Leah  again  is  virtue,  fainting  and  weary  at  the  long  continu- 
ance of  exertion,  which  every  foolish  man  declines,  and  avoids, 
and  repudiates ;  and  Zipporah,  the  wife  of  Moses,  is  virtue, 
mjuuiing  up  fiutu  earth  to  heaven,  and  arriving  at  a  just  com- 
prehension of  the  divine  and  blessed  virtues  which  exist 
there,  and  she  is  called  a  biid./ 

But  that  we  may  describe  the  conception  and  the  parturition 
of  virtues,  let  the  superstitious  either  stop  their  ears,  or  else 
let  them  depart ;  for  we  are  about  to  teach  those  initiated  per- 
sons who  are  worthy  of  the  knowledge  of  the  most  sacred  mys- 
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taries,  the  whole  nature  of  such  divine  and  seoret  ordi- 
nances. And  those  who  are  thus  worthy  are  they  who,  with  al! 
modesty,  practise  genuine  piety,  of  that  sort  which  scorns  to 
disguise  itself  under  any  ulse  colours.  But  we  will  not  act 
the  part  of  hierophant  or  expounder  of  sacred  mysteries  to 
those  who  are  afiBicted  with  the  incurable  disease  of  pride  of 
language  and  quibbling  expressions,  and  juggling  tricks  of 
manners,  and  who  measure  sanctity  and  holiness  by  no  other 
standard. 

Xni.  But  we  must  begin  our  explanation  of  these  myste- 
ries in  this  way.  A  husband  unites  with  his  wife,  and  the  male 
human  being  with  the  female  human  being  in  a  union  which 
tends  to  the  generation  of  children,  in  strict  accordance  with 
and  obedience  to  nature.  But  it  is  not  lawful  for  virtues, 
which  are  the  parents  of  many  perfect  things,  to  associate 
with  a  mortal  husband.  But  they,  without  having  received 
the  power  of  generation  from  any  other  being,  will  never  be 
able  by  themselves  alone  to  conceive  any  thing.  Who,  then, 
is  it  who  sows  good  seed  in  them,  except  tlie  Father  of  Uie 
universe,  the  uncreated  God,  he  who  is  the  parent  of  all 
things  ?  This,  therefore,  is  the  being  who  sows,  and  presently 
he  bestows  his  own  offspring,  which  he  himself  did  sow  ;  for 
God  creates  notliing  for  himself,  inasmuch  as  he  is  in  need  of 
nothing,  but  he  creates  every  thing  for  him  who  is  able  to  take 
it. 

And  I  will  bring  forward  as  a  competent  witness  in  proof  of 
what  I  have  said,  the  most  holy  Moses.*  For  he  introduces  Sarah 
as  conceiving  a  son  when  God  beheld  her  by  himself;  but  he 
represents  her  as  bringing  forth  her  son,  not  to  him  who  beheld 
her  then,  but  to  him  who  was  eagor  to  attain  to  wisdom,  and 
his  name  is  called  Abraham.  And  he  teaches  the  same  lesson 
more  plainly  in  the  case  of  Leah,  where  he  says  that  ''  God 
opened  her  womb."t  But  to  open  the  womb  is  the  especial 
business  of  the  husband.  And  she  having  conceived,  brought 
forth,  not  to  God,  for  he  alone  is  sufficient  and  all-abundunt 
for  himself,  but  to  him  who  underwent  labour  for  the  sake  of 
that  which  is  good,  namely,  for  Jacob ;  so  that  in  this  instance 
Tirtue  received  the  divine  seed  from  the  great  Cause  of  all 
things,  but  brought  forth  her  offspring  to  one  of  her  lovers, 
who  deserved  to  be  preferred  to  all  her  other  suitors,  t 
*  Gkattis  zzL  1.  f  Q«»Mis  zxiz.  13.         |  Oenttii  xx%  81. 
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Again,  when  the  all- wise  leaac  addressed  his  supplications 
to  God,  Rebecca,  who  is  perseverance,  became  pregnant  bj  the 
agency  of  him  who  received  the  supplication ;  out  Mosee,  who 
received  Zipporah,*  that  is  to  say,  winged  and  sublime  virtue, 
without  any  supplication  or  entreaty  on  his  part,  found  that 
she  conceived  by  no  mortal  man. 

XIV.  Now  I  bid  ye,  initiated  men,  who  are  purified,  as  to 
your  ears,  to  receive  these  things,  as  mysteries  which  are  really 
sacred,  in  your  inmost  souls ;  and  reveal  them  not  to  any 
one  who  is  of  the  number  of  the  uninitiated,  but  guard  them  as 
a  sacred  treasure,  laying  them  up  in  your  own  hearts,  not  in  a 
storehouse  in  which  are  gold  and  silver,  perishable  substances, 
but  in  that  treasure-house  in  which  the  most  excellent  of  all 
the  possessions  in  the  world  does  lie,  the  knowledge  namely  of 
the  great  first  Cause,  and  of  virtue,  and  in  the  third  place,  of 
the  generation  of  them  both./  And  if  ever  you  meet  with  any 
one  who  has  been  properly  initiated,  cling  to  that  man  affec- 
tionately and  adhere  to  him,  that  if  he  has  learnt  any  more 
recent  mystery  he  may  not  conceal  it.  from  you  before  you 
have  learnt  to  comprehend  it  thoroughly.  For  I  myself, 
having  been  initiated  in  the  great  mysteries  by  Moses,  the 
friend  of  God,  nevertheless,  when  subsequently  I  beheld  Jere- 
miah the  prophet  and  learnt  that  he  was  not  only  initiated 
into  the  sacred  mysteries,  but  ^lis  also  a  competent  hierophant 
or  expounder  of  them,  did  not  hesitate  to  become  his  pupil. 
And  he,  like  a  man  very  much  under  the  influence  of  inspira- 
tion, .uttered  an  oracle  in  the  character  of  God,  speaking  in  this 
manner  to  most  peaceful  virtue :  *'  Hast  thou  not  called  me  as 
thy  house,  and  thy  father,  and  the  husband  of  thy  virginity  ?**f 
showing  by  this  expression  most  manifestly  that  God  is  both  a 
house,  the  incorporeal  abode  of  incorporeal  ideas,  and  the 
Father  of  all  things,  inasmuch  as  it  is  he  who  has  created 
them;  and  the  husband  of  wisdom,  sowing  for  the  race  of 
mankind  the  seed  of  happiness  in  good  and  virgin  soil^  For 
it  is  fitting  for  God  to  converse  with  an  unpolluted  and  un- 
touched and  pure  nature,  in  truth  and  reality  virgin,  in  a 
different  manner  firom  that  in  which  we  converse  with  such. 
For  the  association  of  men,  with  a  view  to  the  procreation  of 
chOdreh,  makes  virgins  women.  But  when  God  begins  to 
associate  with  the  soul,  he  makes  that  which  was  previously 
•  Exodus  iL  al.  t  J««Bdi^  iii*  ^ 
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woman  now  again  virgin.  Since  banishing  and  deBtrojing  all 
the  degenerate  i^ppetitee  nnbecoming  a  human  being,  bj  which 
it  had  been  made  effeminate,  he  introduces  in  their  stead 
genuine,  and  perfect,  and  unadulterated  virtues ;  therefore,  he 
will  not  converse  with  Sarah  before  all  the  habits,  such  as  other 
women  have,  have  left  her,^  and  till  she  has  returned  into  the 
class  uf  pure  virgins. 

XV.  But  it  is,  perlutpe,  possible  that  in  some  cases  a  virgin 
soul  may  be  polluted  by  intemperate  passions,  and  so  become 
impure.    On  which  account  the  aicred  oracle  has  been  cautious, 
calling  God  the  husband,  not  of  a  virgin,  for  a  virgin  is  subject 
to  change  and  to  mortality,  but  of  virginity ;  of  an  idea,  that  is 
to  say,  which  is  always  existing  in  the  same  principles  and  in 
the  same  manner.     For  as  all  things  endowed  with  distinctive 
qualities  are  by  nature  liable  to  origination  and  to  destruction, 
80  those  archetypal  powers,  which  are  the  makers  of  those  par- 
ticular things,  have  received  an  imperishable  inheritance  in 
their  turn.     Therefore  is  it  seemly  that  the  uncreated  and 
unchangeable  God  should  ever  sow  the  ideas  of  immortal  and 
v  it  gin  virtues  in  a  woman  who  is  transformed  into  the  ap|)ear- 
ance  of  virginity  ?  Why,  then,  O  soul,  since  it  is  right  for  you 
to  dwell  as  a  virgin  in  the  house  of  God,  and  to  cleave  to  wis- 
dom, do  you  stand  aloof  from  these  things,  and  rather  embrace 
the  outward  sense,  which  makes  you  effemiiuite  and  pollutes 
you  ?    Therefore,  you  shall  bring  forth  an  offspring  altogether 
)>ol1uted  and  altogether  destructive,  the  fratricidal  and  accursed 
(^uin,  a  possession  not  to  be  sought  after ;  for  the  name  Cain 
being  interpreted  means  possession. 

XVI.  And  one  may  wonder  at  the  kind  of  narration  which 
the  Jewish  lawgiver  frequently  employs  in  many  instances, 
where  he  departs  from  the  usual  style.  For  after  giving  the 
history  of  those  parents  of  the  human  race  who  were  created 
out  of  the  earth,  he  begins  to  relate  the  story  of  the  firstborn 
of  human  parents,  concerning  whom  he  says  absolutely  nothing, 
as  if  he  had  already  frequently  mentioned  his  name,  and  were 
not  now  bringing  it  forward  for  the  first  time.  Accordingly, 
he  simply  says  that  *'  she  brought  forth  Cain."  What  sort  of 
being  was  he,  O  writer ;  and  what  have  you  ever  said  about 
him  before  of  either  great  or  small  importance  ?  And  yet  you 
are  not  ignorant  of  the  importance  of  a  proper  application  of 
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names.  For  before  this  time,  as  you  proceed  in  jour  history, 
yon  show  this,  when  speaking  in  reference  to  the  same  person 
you  say,  **  And  Adam  knew  Eve  his  wife,  and  she  conceived 
and  brought  forth  a  son,  and  she  called  his  name  Seth.*** 
Therefore  it  was  much  more  necessary  in  the  case  of  the  first- 
bom,  who  was  the  beginning  of  the  generation  of  men  from  one 
another,  to  display  the  nature  of  him  who  was  thus  conceived 
and  born,  in  the  first  place  showing  that  he  was  a  male  child, 
and  secondly  mentioning  his  peculiar  name.  Gain.  Since, 
therefore,  it  was  not  owing  to  inexperience  or  to  ignorance  of 
according  to  what  persons  he  ought  to  give  names,  that  ho 
appears  to  have  discarded  his  usual  practice  in  the  case  of 
Cain,  we  must  now  consider  on  what  account  he  thus  named 
those  who  were  bom  of  our  first  parents,  rather  mentioning 
the  name  in  an  incidental  way  than  actually  giving  it.  And 
the  cause,  as  it  appears  to  me,  according  to  the  best  coi^ectur6 
that  I  can  form,  is  this. 

XVII.  All  the  rest  of  the  human  race  gives  names  to 
tilings  which  are  difTerent  from  the  things  themselves,  so  that 
the  thing  which  we  see  is  one  thing,  but  tlie  name  which  we 
give  it  IS  another ;  but  in  the  history  of  Moses  the  names 
which  he  affixes  to  things  are  the  most  conspicuous  energies  of 
the  things  themselves,  so  that  the  thing  itself  is  at  once  of 
necessity  its  name,  and  is  in  no  respect  different  from  the 
name  which  is  imposed  on  it    And  you  may  learn  this  more 
clearly  from  the  previous  example  which  I  have  mentioned. 
When  the  mind  wnich  is  in  us,  and  let  it  be  called  Adam,  meet- 
ing with  the  outward  sense,  according  to  which  all  living 
creatures  appear  to  exist  (and  that  is  called  Eve),  having 
conceived  a  desire  for  connection,  is  associated  with  this  out- 
ward sense,  that  one  conceives  as   in  a  net,  and  hunts  after 
the  external  object  of  outward  sense  naturally.     For  by  means 
of  the  eyes  it  arrives  at  a  conception  of  colour,  by  the  ears  it 
conceives  sound,  by  the  nostrils  it  arrives  at  a  conception  of 
smells,  of  flavours  by  the  organs  of  taste,  and  of  all  substance 
by  those  of  touch ;  and  having  thus  conceived  it  becomes  preg- 
nant, and  immediately  it  is  in  labour,  and  brings  forth  the  great- 
est of  all  the  evils  of  the  soul,  namely,  vain  opinion,  for  it  con- 
ceives an  opinion  that  everything  that  it  has  seen,  that  it  has 
heard,  that  it  has  tasted,  that  it  has  smelled,  or  that  it  has 
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touched,  beloDgs  to  itself,  and  it  looks  upon  itself  as  the 
inventor  and  creator  of  them  all. 

XVIII.  And  there  is  nothing  unnatural  in  its  receiving  this 
impression,  for  there  was  a  time  once  when  the  mind  had  no 
conversation  with  the  outward  sense,  and  had  no  outward  sense, 
heing  very  far  removed  from  all  things  which  were  gregarious 
and  in  the  habit  of  associating  together,  and  itself  resembling 
those  solitary  animals  which  feed  by  themselves.  Accordingly 
as  at  that  time  it  was  classed  by  itself  it  did  not  touch  any 
body,  inasmuch  as  it  had  no  organ  in  itself  by  which  to  take 
hold  of  external  objects,  but  it  was  blind,  and  devoid  of  power, 
not  being  such  a  being  as  most  people  call  a  person  when  they 
see  any  one  deprived  of  his  eyes,  for  such  a  person  is  destitute 
of  only  one  external  sense,  and  has  great  and  abundant  vigour 
in  the  others.  But  this  mind,  being  curtailed  of  all  the  facul- 
ties which  are  derived  from  the  outwaixi  senses,  and  being 
really  powerless,  being  but  the  half  of  a  perfect  soul,  4ostitute 
of  the  faculty  by  which  it  might  naturally  be  able  to  conceive 
bodies,  being  but  a  fragment  of  itself,  deprived  of  its  kindred 
organs,  and  as  such  unfortunately  is  wholly  deprived  of  these  or- 
gans of  the  external  senses  on  which  it  might  rely  as  on  a  staff, 
and  by  which  it  might  have  been  able  to  support  itself  when 
tottering.  From  which  cause  a  great  darkness  is  spread  over 
all  bodies,  so  that  nothing  can  be  visible  through  it ;  for  there 
was  no  outward  sense  by  which  things  could  be  distinguished. 

God  therefore,  wishing  to  give  it  the  faculty  of  comprehend- 
ing not  only  incorporeal  but  also  solid  bodies,  filled  up  the 
entire  soul,  attaching  a  second  portion  to  that  whicli  he  had 
already  created,  which  he  called  appellatively  woman,  and  by 
an  especial  name  Eve,  intimating  the  outward  sense  by  a 
metaphorical  expression. 

XIX.  And  she,  the  first  moment  that  she  was  bom,  pours 
forth  abundant  light  in  a  flood  into  the  mind  tlirough  each  of 
her  subordinate  parts,  as  through  so  many  holes,  and  having 
dissipated  the  previously  existing  mist,  enabled  it  like  a  master 
to  discern  the  natures  of  bodies  at  a  distance  and  with  perfect 
clearness ;  and  the  mind  being  now  irradiated  with  light,  as  if 
the  beams  of  the  sun  had  suddenly  shone  upon  it  after  night* 
or  as  if  it  had  just  arisen  from  a  deep  sleep,  or  as  if  it  had 
been  to  see  a  blind  man  suddenly  restored  to  sight,  came  at 
ODce  upon  all  the  things  with  which  creation  was  concerned, 
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hearen,  and  earth,  and  water,  and  air,  and  plants,  and  animals, 
and  their  habits,  and  distinctive  qualities,  and  faculties,  and 
diapoeitions,  and  movements,  and  energies,  and  actions,  and 
changes,  and  ends ;  and  some  things  he  saw,  and  some  things 
he  heard,  and  some  he  tasted,  end  some  he  smelled,  and  some 
he  touched ;  and  towards  some  be  felt  an  inclination  as  they 
were  productive  of  pleasure,  and  to  some  he  felt  aversion  inas- 
much as  thev  caused  pain. 

Having  therefore  looked  around  it  on  all  sides,  and  having 
contemplated  itself  and  its  own  faculties,  it  ventured  to  utter 
the  same  boast  that  Alexander  the  king  of  the  Macedonians 
did,  for  they  say  that  he,  when  he  determined  to  lay  claim  to 
the  supreme  dominion  over  Europe  and  Asia,  stood  in  a  suit- 
able place,  aiid  looking  around  him  upon  every  thing,  said, 
'*  All  things  on  this  side  and  nil  things  on  that  side  are  mine,** 
displaying  thus  the  emptiness  of  soul  truly  childish  and 
infantine  and  foolish,  and  not  at  all  royal.  But  the  mind,  hav- 
ing first  laid  a  claim  to  the  faculties  of  the  outward  senses, 
and  by  means  of  them  having  conceived  every  idea  of  bodily 
substance,  became  filled  with  unreasonable  pride  and  was 
puffed  up,  BO  as  to.  think  everything  in  the  world  its  own 
property,  and  that  nothing  at  all  belonged  to  any  one  else. 

XX.  This  is  that  disposition  in  us  which  Moses  characterised 
when  he  gave  Gain  his  name«  a  name  which  being  interpreted 
means  possession.  Gain  himself  being  full  of  all  folly  or  rather 
of  all  impiety;  for  instead  of  thinking  that  all  possession 
belonffed  to  God,  he  conceived  that  they  all  belonged  to  himself, 
though  he  was  not  only  notable  to  possess  even  himself  steadily, 
but  he  did  not  even  know  of  what  essence  he  consisted ;  but 
nevertheless  he  placed  confidence  in  the  outward  senses,  as  being 
competent  to  attain  the  objecis  perceivable  only  by  them. 

Let  him  tell  us  therefore  how  he  will  be  able  to  avoid  seeing 
wronsly,  or  being  mistaken  as  to  his  hearing,  or  to  escape 
even  m  any  other  of  these  outward  senses.  And  in  truth  it  is 
inevitable  that  these  errors  should  continually  befall  every. one 
of  us,  even  if  we  should  happen  to  be  endowed  with  the 
most  accurately  constructed  organs  possible ;  for  it  is  difficult, 
or  I  might  rather  say  impossible,  for  any  one  completely  to 
avoid  the  natural  blemishes  and  involuntary  errors  which  arise, 
since  the  efficient  causes  of  erroneous  opinions  are  innumerable, 
both  within  us  and  around  us,  and  outside  of  us,  and   since 
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thej  are  to  be  found  in  every  mortal  creature,  man,  thereibre« 
very  improperly  conceives  every  thing  to  lielong  to  himaelf, 
however  proud  he  may  be,  and  however  high  he  may^carry  his 
head./ 

XXI  And  Laban,  who  relied  greatly  on  his  distinctive  quali- 
ties, appears  to  me  to  have  afforded  great  amusement  to  Jacob, 
who  was  beyond  all  other  men,  a  cleai'-sighted  contemplator  of 
the  nature,  which  was  free  from  any  such  qualities,  when  he 
ventured  to  say  to  him  that,  **  My  daughter,  and  my  sons,  and  my 
cattle,  and  all  that  you  see,  belong  to  me  and  to  my  daughters.** 
For  adding  the  word  **my  *'  to  each  of  these  articles,  he  never 
ceases  from  speaking  and  boasting  about  himself.  Your 
daughters  now,  tell  roe — and  they  are  the  arts  and  sciences  of 
the  soul— do  you  say  that  your  daughtei's  are  your  own 
property?  How  so?  In  the  first  place  did  you  not  receive  them 
from  the  mind  which  taught  them  ?  in  the  second  place  it  is 
naturally  possible  for  you  to  lose  these  also,  as  you  might  lose 
anything  else,  either  forgetting  tliom  tlirough  the  greatness  of 
your  other  cares,  or  through  sevei^e  and  lasting  sicknesses  of 
body,  or  because  of  the  incurable  disease  which  is  at  all  events 
destined  for  those  who  grow  old,  namely  old  age,  or  through 
ten  thousand  other  accidents,  the  number  of  whicb  it  is 
impossible  to  calculate. 

And  what  will  you  say  about  the  sons  ? — and  the  sons  are 
the  reasonings  which  take  place  in  portions  of  the  soul, — if  you 
pronounce  that  the  sons  belong  to  you,  are  you  speaking 
reasonably,  or  are  you  downright  mad  for  thinking  so  ?  For 
melancholic  thoughts,  and  follies,  and  frenzies  of  the  mind, 
and  untrustworthy  conjectures,  and  false  ideas  about  things^ 
and  empty  attractions  of  the  mind,  resembling  dreams,  ana 
bringing  with  them  convulsive  agitation,  and  the  disease  which 
is  innate  in  the  soul,  namely  forgetfulness,  and  many  other 
things  beyond  those  that  I  have  mentioned,  take  away  the 
stability  of  your  master-like  authority,  and  show  that  these 
are  the  possession  of  some  one  else  and  not  of  you.  Again, 
what  will  you  say  about  the  cattle  ?  Now  the  cattle  are  the 
outward  senses,  for  the  outward  sense  is  something  un- 
reasonable and  brutish,  like  cattle,  will  you  dare  to  call  the 
cattle  your  property  ?  Tell  me  when  you  see  erroneously,  when 
you  constantly  hear  erroneously,  when  you  at  one  time  think 
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Bweet  AiToan  brackish,  and  at  others  look  upon  bitter  flavoiirs 
as  sweet,  when  jou  in  fact,  in  respect  of  eveiy  single  obe  of 
these  outward  senses,  are  in  the  habit  of  being  mistaken  more 
freqnenUj  than  yon  come  to  a  correct  decision,  £)  jonnot  blush? 
and  if  so,  will  jon  give  jourself  airs,  and  boast  yourself  as  if 
you  employed  all  the  faculties  and  energies  of  the  soul  in  such 
a  way  as  never  to  err  or  to  be  mistaken. 

XiUI.  But  if  you  were  to  becotne  changed,  and  to  become 
possessed  of  the  senses  which  you  ought  to  hare,  you  would 
then  affirm  that  every  thinff  was  the  property  of  God,  not  of 
yourself,  all  conceptions,  all  knowledge,  all  art,  all  speculation, 
all  particular  reasonings,  all  the  outward  senses,  and  all 
the  energies  of  the  soul,  whether  exerted  by  them  or  without 
them ;  and  if  you  leave  yourself  throughout  the  whole  of  your 
life  without  any  instructor,  and  %vithout  any  teaching,  you  will 
be  a  slave  for  ever  to  harsh  mistresses,  such  as  vain  opinions, 
appetites,  pleasures,  acts  of  injustice,  follies,  and  erroneous 
conceptions;  **For  if,**  says  Moses,  **  the  servant  shall  answer 
and  say,  I  km  content  with  my  master,  and  with  my  wife,  and 
with  my  children,  I  vnll  not  depart  and  be  free,  Uien,  being 
brought  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Ood,**  and,  having  him 
for  his  judge,  he  shall  securely  have  what  he  asked,*' 
"having  first  had  his  ear  bored  through,**^  that  he  may  not 
hear  the  words  of  God  about  freedom  of  soul/ror  it  is  a  sign 
of  a  mind  which  is  as  it  were  rejected  from  the  sacred  contest 
and  wholly  discarded,  and  of  reasoning  faculties  wholljr  childish 
and  deficienl/  to  make  a  boast  of  the  mind  being  contented, 
and  of  thinkinff  one*s  mind  one^s  own  lord  and  benefactor, 
and  to  boast  of  beincr  very  sufficiently  pleased  with  the  outward 
senses,  and  of  thinldng  them  one*s  ovm  property,  and  the 
greatest  of  all  good  things,  and  their  offspring  with  them; 
tiie  offspring  of  the  mind  being  to  comprehend,  to  reason,  to 
discriminate,  to  will,  to  coi^ecture ;  and  the  ofifepring  of  the 
outward  sense  being  to  see,  to  hear,  to  taste,  to  smell,  to 
touch,  in  short  to  fed.  ' 

XXm.  It  follows  inevitably  that  he  who  is  held  in  bond- 
age by  these  two  masters  can  never  ei\joy  even  a  dream  of 
freedom  ;  for  it  is  only  by  a  flight  and  complete  escape  from 
them  that  we  arrive  at  a  state  of  freedom  from  fear.  But  thet« 
is  anotlier  man  besides  him,  who  is  so  taken  up  with  himself. 

*  Bxod««xzL.6. 
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who  makes  an  exhibitiou  of  insanity,  and  says  that  eren  if  any 
one  were  to  take  his  possessions  away  from  him  he  would  gain 
f^  victory  over  him,  like  a  man  contending  for  his  own  pro- 
perty. '*  For/'  says  he,  *'  I  will  pursue  and  will  take  captive ; 
I  will  divide  the  spoil ;  I  vfill  satisfy  my  soul,  and  I  will  slay 
with  my  sword  ;  my  right  hand  shall  obtain  the  mastery.*^  * 

To  whom  I  would  say,  Thou  hast  forgotten,  fool,  that  ewerj 
one  who  thinks  himself  at  his  birth  bom  to  be  a  persecutpr, 
is  persecuted  -,  for  diseases,  and  old  age,  and  deaUi,  with  all 
the  rest  of  the  multitude  of  calamities  incurred,  voluntarily 
and  involuntarily,  agitate  and  harass  and  persecute  every  one  of 
us  ;  and  he  who  thinks  to  take  captive  or  to  subdue  is  himself 
taken  captive  and  subdued;  and  he  who  expects  to. carry  off 
the  spoil,  and  who  arranges  a  distribution  of  the  booty, 
is  defeated,  and  becomes  subject  to  the  enemies  who  have 
4ef<^t^d  him,  receiving  emptiness  instead  of  abundance,  and 
sUvisry  for  his  soul  instead  of  mastership,  and  being  slain 
instead  of  slaying,  and  forcibly  suffering  himself  all  that  he  had 
designed  to  do  to  others.  For  such  a  man  was  truly  tlie  enemy 
of  reason  which  establishes  the  truth,  and  of  nature  herself, 
setting  up  a  claim  to  everything  which  was  done  as  his  own, 
and  remembering  not  one  of  the  things  which  happened  to  him 
while  he  was  suffering,  as  if  he  had  escaped  all  the  evils  which 
could  arise  from  any  source  whatever. 

XXIY.  For,  says  he,  the  enemy  has  said,  '*  I  will  pursue 
and  take  captive."  Who,  then,  could  be  a  more  deter- 
mined enemy  to  the  soul  than  he  who  out  of  arrogance 
appropriated  the  esi)ecial  attributes  of  the  Deity  to  himself  ? 
Ndw  it  is  an  especial  attribute  of  God  to  create,  and  this 
faculty  it  is  impious  to  ascribe  to  any  created  being.  But  the 
special  property  of  the  created  being  is  to  suffer ;  and  he  who 
has  previously  considered  how  akin  to  and  inevitablts  for  man 
this  i9,  will  easily  endure  evervthing  that  befalls  him,  however 
grievous  it  may  be.  But  if  be  tlunks  that  it  is  inconsistent 
with  his  destiny,  then,  if  he  be  oppressed  with  any  very  terrible 
ealajnityi  hs  will  suffer  the  punishment  of  Sisyphus,  not  being 
able  to  raise  his  head,  not  even  ever  so  little,  but  being 
exposed  to  all  sorts  of  evils  cominfi^  upon  him  and  over- 
whelming him,  and  meeting  them  all  with  submisision  and 
pon-resistfu^ce,  the  passions  of  a  degenerate  and  unmanlv 

*  Exodus  XT.  9. 
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6oul  for  he  ought  rather  to  have  endured  with '  patience ; 
ttill,  however,  resistinff  and  striving  against  calamity,  strength- 
eqiog  his  mind,  and  raising  a  bulwark  against  sorrow  dj  his  own 
patience  and  fortitude,  which  are  the  most  powerful  of  virtues. 

For  as  to  be  shaved  is  an  operation  of  a  twofold  naturo,  as 
in  the  one  case  the  creature  shaved  is  either  the  active  agent 
and  the  passive  sulject;  and  in  the  other  case,  he  does 
ixything  but  yield  and  submit  to  the  barber:  for  a  sheep  is 
shorn  either  of  his  whole  hide,  or  of  that  which  is  called  the 
pillow ;  doing  nothing  of  itself,  but  only  suffering  at  the  hands 
of  another.  But  man  co-operates  with  the  barber,  and  puts 
himself  in  the  proper  attitude,  and  makes  himself  convenient, 
mingling  the  characters  of  the  subject  and  the  agent.  So  also 
in  the  case  of  beating,  that  may  happen  either  to  a  servant 
who  has  committed  offences  worthy  of  stripes,  or  to  a  freeman 
who  is  stretched  on  the  wheel  as  a  punishment  for  wicked- 
ness, or  to  some  inanimate  thing ;  for  stones  and  trees  are 
beaten,  and  gold  and  silver,  and  whatever  material  is  wrought 
in  a  forge,  or  is  cut  in  two.  And  to  be  beaten,  also  happens 
to  athletes  who  contend  in  boxing,  or  in  the  pancratium  for 
victory  and  crowns.  The  boxer  parries  blows  which  are 
aimed  at  him  with  one  of  his  handd,  and  stooping  his  neck  on 
this  side  and  on  that  side,  guards  against  being  struck;  and 
▼ery  often  he  stands  on  tiptoe,  and  raises  himself  as  high  as 
he  can,  of  else  he  stoops  and  conti'acts  himself  on  the  other 
hand,  and  compels  his  antagonist  to  waste  his  blows  on  the 
empty  air,  very  nearly  as  if  he  were  fighting  with  a  shadow. 

jDUt  the  servant  or  the  brass,  doing  nothing  in  return,  is 
sulgected  to  the  will  of  the  other  parly,  suffering  at  his  hands 
whatever  he  pleases :  let  us  therefore  never  admit  the  in- 
fluence of  this  passion,  neither  in  our  body,  nor,  what  is  of 
much  greater  importance,  in  our  soul ;  but  let  us  rather  admit 
that  feeling  which  suffers  in  return,  since  it  is  inevitable  that 
that  which  is  mortal  must  suffer ;  so  that  we  may  not,  like 
effeminate  persons,  broken  in  spirit,  dissolute,  and  falling  to 
pieces  before  our  time,  be  weak  through  the  utter  prostration 
and  relaxation  of  the  piowers  of  the  souUbut  rather  that,  being 
invigorated  in  the  nerves  and  tone  ofour  minds,  we  may  be 
able  to  bear  cheerfully  and  easily  the  rush  of  such  calamities 
as  may  be  impending  over  us. 

Since  therefore  it  has  been  proved,  Uiat  no  mortal  is  poai- 
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lively  and  assuredlj  the  inaater  of  anything  whatever  (and 
they  who  are  called  masters  are  so  in  appearance  only,  and 
are  not  called  so  in  truth),  it  follows  of  necessity,  that  as 
there  is  a  subject  and  a  slave,  so  there  must  also  be  a  mler 
and  lord  in  the  universe,  and  he  must  be  the  true  real  ruler 
and  lord,  the  one  God,  to  whom  it  was  becoming  to  say,  that 
**  All  things  belong  to  him." 

XXV.  And  let  us  now  consider  with  what  magnificent  fit- 
ness and  with  what  divine  majesty  he  speaks  of  these  things. 
Let  us  consider  the  expression,  **  All  things  are  mine,**  and 
*'  all  things'*  mean  as  he  says,  **  gifts,  and  offerings,  and 
fruits  of  labour,  which,  on  watching  carefully,  ye  will  bring  to 
me  on  the  days  of  my  festivals."*  Showing,  veiy  manifestly, 
that  of  all  existing  things  some  are  thought  worthy  of  mo- 
derate grace  which  is  called  an  offering,  and  some  of  that 
higher  gi*ace  which  is  called  by  the  appropriate  name  of  a 
free  gift  And  these  things  again  are  of  such  a  nature  that 
they  are  able,  not  only  to  bring  forth  virtues  as  their  fruit, 
but  that  good  fruit  and  eatable  does  actually  pervade  the 
whole  of  them,  by  which  alone  the  soul  of  him  who  loves  con* 
templation  is  supported ;  and  he  who  has  learnt  this  lesson, 
and  who  is  able  to  keep  and  preserve  these  things  in  his  mind, 
will  bring  to  God  a  &ultless  and  most  excellent  offering, 
namely  (aith,  on  the  festivals,  which  are  not  feasts  of  mortal 
things ;  for  he  has  assigned  feasts  also  to  himself,  laying  down 
this  as  the  most  inevitable  doctrine  to  those  who  are  revellers 
in  philosophy. 

And  the  doctrine  is  this:  God  alone  keeps  festival  in 
reality,  for  he  alone  rejoices,  he  alone  is  delighted,  he  alone 
feels  cheerfulness,  and  to  him  alone  is  it  given,  to  pass  an 
existence  of  perfect  peace  unmixed  with  war.  He  b  free  from 
all  pain,  and  free  from  all  fear ;  he  has  no  participation  in  any 
evils,  he  yields  to  no  one,  he  suffers  no  sorrow,  he  knows  no 
fatigue,  he  is  full  of  unalloyed  happiness ;  his  nature  is  en- 
tirely perfect,  or  rather  God  is  himself  the  perfection,  and 
completion,  and  boundary  of  happiness,  partaking  of  nothing 
else  by  which  he  can  be  rendered  better,  but  giving  to  every 
individual  thing  a  portion  of  what  is  suited  to  it,  from  the 
fountain  of  good,  namely,  from  himself;  for  the  beautiful 
things  in  the  world  would  never  have  been  such  as  they  are, 

*  Numben  xxtuL  2. 
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if  thaj  had  not  been  made  after  an  Archetypal  pattern,  which 
was  redly  beautaful,  the  uncreate,  and  blessed,  and  imperish- 
able model  of  all  things. 

XXVI.  And  on  this  account  too  Moses  calls  the  sabbath, 
which  name  being  interpreted  means  '*  rest,"  **  the  sabbath 
of 'God.***  Touching  upon  the  necessary  principles  of  natural 
philosophy,  not  of  the  philosophy  of  men,  in  many  parts  of  his 
lawy  for  that  among  existing  things  which  rests,  if  one  must 
tell  the  truth,  is  one  thing  only,  Ood:  And  by  *'  rest**  I  do 
not  mean  '*  inaction**  (since  that  which  is  by  its  nature  ener- 
getic, that  which  is  the  cause  of  all  things,  can  never  desist 
from  doing  what  is  most  excellent),  but  I  mean  an  energy 
completely  free  from  labour,  without  any  feeling  of  suffering, 
and  with  the  most  perfect  ease ;  for  one  may  say,  without  im- 
propriety, that  the  sun  and  the  moon,  and  the  entire  heaven, 
ana  the  whole  world  labour,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  endowed 
with  independent  power,  and  are  continually  in  a  state  of  mo- 
tion and  agitation,  and  the  most  undeniable  proofs  of  their 
labour  are  the  yearly  seasons  *^  for  these  things,  which  have 
the  neatest  tendency  in  the  whole  heaven  to  keep  things 
together,  vary  their  motions,  making  their  revolutions  at  one 
time  northern,  at  another  time  southern,  and  at  other  times 
different  from  both. 

Tho  air,  again,  being  sometimes  warmed  and  sometimes 
cooled,  and  being  capable  of  every  sort  of  change,  is  easily 
proved  to  labour  by  the  variations  to  which  we  feel  that  it  is 
snlgect,  since  the  most  general  cause  of  change  is  fatigue,  and 
it  would  be  folly  to  enter  into  any  long  detail  about  terrestrial 
or  aquatic  animals,  dwelling  at  any  length  upon  their  general 
or  particular  changes ;  for  these  animus  very  naturally  are 
liable  to  weakness  in  a  much  gpreater  degree  than  those  sub- 
lime objects,  inasmuch  as  they  partake  to  the  greatest  extent 
of  the  lowest,  that  is  of  earthly  essence. 

Since  therefore  it  is  naturally  the  case  that  things,  which 
are  changed,  are  changed  in  consequence  of  fatigue,  and  since 
Ood  is  subject  to  no  variation  and  to  no  change,  he  'must  also 
by  nature  be  free  from  fatigue,  and  that,  which  has  no  partici- 
pation in  weakness,  even  though  it  moves  everything,  cannot 
possibly  cease  to  enjoy  rest  for  ever.  So  that  rest  is  the  ap- 
propriate attribute  of  God  alone. 

«  Levitioui  xxiU  8. 
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XXV I I.  And  it  has  been  shown  that  it  is  suiuUe  to  his 
character  to  keep  festival;  sabbaths  therefore  and  festivals 
belong  to  the  great  Cause  of  all  things  alone,  and  absolutely  to 
no  man  whatever.  For  come»  if  you  please,  and  contemplate 
with  me  the  ranch  celebrated  festive  assemblies  of  menV  As 
for  those  which  among  the  barbarian  and  Grecian  nations  have 
been  established  in  compliance  with  &bulous  fictions,  all 
tending  to  bo  other  object  than  to  excite  vain  pride  in  various 
nations,  they  may  be  all  passed  over,  for  the  entire  life  of  a 
man  would  not  be  long  enough  to  make  an  accurate  and  tho- 
rough investigation  of  all  the  absurdities  which  existed  in  each 
of  those  festivals.  But  with  a  due  regard  to  our  time,  we  will 
mention  a  few  points  in  the  most  important  of  them,  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  whole.  In  eveiy  festival  then  and  assembly 
among  men,  the  following  are  ihe  most  remarkable  and  cele- 
brated points,  security,  relaxation,  truce,  drunkenness,  deep 
drinking,  revelling,  luxury,  amusement,  music  at  the  doors,  ban- 
quets lasting  through  the  night,  unseemly  pleasures,  wedding 
feasts  during  the  day,  violent  acts  of  insolence,  practices  of 
intemperance,  indulgence  of  folly,  pursuits  of  shameful  things, 
an  utter  destruction  and  renunciation  of  what  is  good,  vrake- 
fulness  during  the  night  for  the  indulgence  of  immoderate 
appetites,  sleep  by  day  when  it  is  the  proper  time  to  be 
awake,  a  turning  upside  down  of  the  laws  of  nature.  At 
such  a  time  virtue  is  ridiculed  as  a  mischievous  thing,  and 
vice  is  caught  at  as  something  advantageous. 

Then  actions  that  ouffht  to  be  done  are  held  in  no  honour, 
and  such  as  ought  not  be  done  are  esteemed.  Then  music 
and  philosophy  and  all  education,  the  really  diviud  images  of 
the  divine  soul,  are  reduced  to  silence,  and  such  practices  as 
are  panders  and  pimps  of  pleasure  to  the  belly,  and  the  parts 
adjacent  to  the  belly,  are  alone  allowed  to  raise  their  voice. 

XXVIII.  Such  are  the  festivals  of  those  who  call  them- 
selves happy  men,  and  even  while  they  confine  their  unseemly 
conduct  within  their  houses  and  unconsecrated  places,  they  appear 
to  me  to  be  less  guilty.  But  when,  like  the  rush  of  a  toiTent 
carrying  everything  away  with  it,  their  indecency  approaches 
and  insults  the  most  holy  temples,  it  immediately  overtaxes 
all  that  there  is  sacred  in  them,  performing  unhuUowed  sacri- 
fices, offering  victims  which  ought  not  to  be  sacrificed,  and 
prayers  such  as  should  never  be  accomplished ;  celebrating  im- 
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pious  mysteries,  and  profane  rites,  displaying  a  bastard  piety,  an 
adiilterated  holiness,  an  impure  purity,  a  falsified  truth,  a 
debauched  service  of  God.  And  besides  all  this,  they  wash 
their  bodies  with  baths  and  purifications^ but  they  neither 
desire  nor  endeavour  to  wash  off  the  passions  of  their  souls,  by 
which  their  whole  life  is  polluted^  and  they  are  eager  to 
fiock  to  the  temples  in  white  garments,  clothed  iri  robes  with- 
out spot  or  stain,  but  they  feel  no  shame  at  bringing  a  polluted 
mind  up  to  the  very  inmost  shrine/"  And  if  any  one  of  the 
beasts,  to  l)e  sacrificed,  is  found  to  be  not  perfect  and  entire,  it  is 
driven  out  of  the  sacred  precincts,  and  is  not  allowed  to  be 
brought  to  the  altar,  even  though  all  these  corporeal  imper-* 
fections  are  quite  involuntary  on  its  part ;  but  though  they  may 
themselves  be  wounded  in  their  souls  by  sensible  diseases,  which 
the  invincible  power  of  wickedness  has  inflicted  on  them,  oi 
though,  I  might  rather  say,  thoy  are  mutilated  and  curtailed 
of  their  fairest  proportions,  of  prudence,  and  iourace,  and  justice, 
piety,  and  of  kll  the  other  virtues  which  the  human  race  is 
natmrally  formed  to  possess,  and  although  too  they  have  con- 
tracted all  this  pollution  and  mutilation  of  their  own  free  virill, 
tiiey  nevertheless  dare  to  perform  sacrifices,  thinking  that  the 
eye  of  God  sees  external  objects  alone,  when  the  sun  co-operates 
and  throws  light  upon  them,  and  that  it  cannot  discern  what 
is  invisible  in  preference  to  what  is  visible,  using  itself  as 
its  own  light 

For  the  eye  of  the  living  God  does  not  need  any  other  light 
to  enable  him  to  perceive  things,  but  being  himsefr  archetypal 
light  he  pours  forth  innumerable  rays,  not  one  of  which  is 
capable  of  beinff  comprehended  by  the  outward  sense,  but  they 
are  all  only  intelligible  to  Uie  intellect ;  in  consequence  of  which 
God  alone  uses  them  who  is  only  comprehensible  to  the 
intellect,  and  nothing  that  has  any  portion  in  creation  uses 
them  at  all ;  for  that  which  has  been  created  is  perceptible  to 
the  outward  senses,  but  that  nature  which  is  only  perceptible 
to  the  intellect  cannot  be  comprehended  by  the  outward 
sense*/ 

XXIX.  Since»  therefore,  he  thus  invisibly  enters  into  this 
region  of  the  soul,  let  us  prepare  that  place  in  the  best  way 
the  case  admits  of,  to  be  an  abode  worthy  of  God ;  for  if  w6  do 
not,  he,  without  our  being  aware  of  it,  will  quit  us  and  migrate 
to  some  other  habitation,  which  shall  appear  to  him  to  be  more 
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excellentlj  provided.  For  if  when  we  are  about  to  receive  kings, 
we  prepare  our  houses  to  wear  a  more  umrnificent  appearance, 
neglecting  nothing  which  may  give  them  ornament,  but 
using  every  thing  in  a  liberal  and  unsparing  manner,  having 
for  our  object  that  they  shall  have  an  abode  pleasant  to  them, 
and  in  all  respects  suitable  to  their  majesty ;  what  sort  of 
habitation  ought  we  to  prepare  for  the  King  of  kings,  for  God 
the  ruler  of  the  whole  universe,  condescending  in  his  mercy 
and  lovingkindness  for  man  to  visit  the  beings  whom  he  has 
created,  and  to  come  down  from  the  borders  of  heaven  to  the 
lowest  regions  of  the  earth,  for  the  purpose  of  benefiting  our 
race?  Shcdl  we  prepare  him  a  house  of  stone  or  of  wooden 
materials?  Away  I  such  an  idea  is  not  holy  even  to  utter ;  for 
not  even  if  the  whole  earth  were  to  change  its  nature  and  to 
become  on  a  sudden  gold,  or  something  more  valuable  than 
gold,  and  if  it  were  then  to  be  wholly  consumed  by  the  skill  of 
workmen,  who  should  make  it  into  porticoes  and  vestibules,  and 
chambers,  and  precincts,  and  temples— not  even  then  could 
it  be  a  place  worthy  for  his  feet  to  tread  upon,  but  a  pious  soul 
is  his  fittinff  abode, 

XXX.  If  therefore  we  call  the  invisible  soul  the  terrestrial 
habitation  of  the  invisible  God,  we  shall  be  speaking  justly  and 
according  to  reason;  but  that  the  house  may  be  firm  ^md 
beautiful,  let  a  good  disposition  and  knowledge  be  laid  as  its 
foundations,  and  on  these  foundations  let  the  virtues  be  built 
up  in  union  with  good  actions,  and  let  the  ornaments  of  the 
front  be  the  due  comprehension  of  the  encyclical  branches  of 
elementary  instruction  ;  for  from  goodness  of  disposition  arise 
skill,  perseverance,  memory ;  and  from  knowledge  arise  learning 
and  attention,  as  the  roots  of  a  tree  which  is  about  to  bring  forth 
eatable  fruit,  and  without  which  it  b  impossible  to  bring  the 
intellect  to  perfection. 

But  by  the  virtues,  and  by  actions  in  accordance  with  themi 
a  firm  and  strong  foundation  for  a  lasting  building  is  secured, 
in  order  that  anvthing  which  may  endeavour  to  separate  and 
alienate  the  soul  from  honesty  andmake  it  such  another  haunt, 
may  be  powerless  against  so  strong  a  defence,  and  by  means 
of  the  study  of  the  encyclical  branches  of  elementary  edu- 
cation, the  things  requisite  for  the  ornament  of  the  soul  are 
provided;  for  as  whitewashing,  and  paintings,  and  tablets, 
and  the  arrangement  of  costly  stones,  by  which  men  deo^rute 
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not  merely  the  vralls,  but  even  the  lower  parts  of  their  houses, 
and  all  other  such  things  as  these  do  not  contribute  to  strength, 
but  only  give  pleasure  to  those  who  live  in  the  house :  so  the 
knowledge  of  the  encyclical  accomplishments  decorates  the 
whole  habitation  of  the  soul,  while  grammar  investigates  the 
principles  of  poetry  and  follows  up  the  history  of  ancient 
events,  and  geometry  labours  at  equalities  according  to 
analogy,  and  endeavours  io  remedy  whatever  in  us  is  deficient 
in  rhythm  or  in  moderation,  or  in  harmony,  by  giving  us 
rhythm,  and  moderation,  and  harmony,  by  means  of  a  polished 
system  of  music ;  and  rhetoric  aims  at  giving  us  acuteness  in 
everything,  and  at  properly  adapting  all  proper  interpretations 
to  everything,  claiming  for  itself  the  control  of  all  intense- 
ness  and  all  the  vehement  affections,  and  again  of  all  relax- 
ations and  pleasures,  with  great  freedom  of  speech,  and 
a  successful  application  of  the  organs  of  language  and 
voice. 

XXXI.  Such  a  house  then  being  prepared  in  the  race  of 
mankind,  all  things  on  earth  will  be  filled  with  good  hopes, 
expecting  the  return  of  the  powers  of  God;  and  they  will 
come,  bringing  laws  from  heaven,  and  bonds,  for  the  purpose 
of  sanctifying  and  hallowing  it,  according  to  the  command  of 
their  Father ;  then  becoming  the  associates  and  constant  com- 
panions of  tbese  souls  which  love  virtue,  they  sow  in  them  the 
genus  of  happiness :  as  they  gave  to  the  wise  Abraham  his 
son  Isaac  as  tne  most  perfect  proof  of  their  gratitude  for  the 
hospitali^  which  they  experienced  from  him. 

And  the  purified  intellect  rejoices  in  nothing  more  than  in 
confessbg  tnat  it  has  for  its  master  him  who  is  the  Lord  of 
all ;  for  to  be  the  servant  of  Ood  is  the  greatest  boast,  and 
is  more  honourable,  not  only  than  freedom,  but  even  than 
riches  or  dominion,  or  than  anything  which  the  race  of  man- 
kind is  eager  for.  And  of  the  supreme  authority  of  the  living 
God,  the  sacred  scripture  is  a  true  witness,  which  speaks  thus : 
"  And  the  land  6hall  not  be  sold  for  ever ;  for  all  the  earth  is 
mine,  because  ye  are  all  strangers  and  sojourners  in  my 
sight.***  Does  not  the  scripture  here  most  manifestly  show 
that  all  things  belong  to  God  by  virtue  of  possession,  but  to 
created  things  only  inasmuch  as  they  have  the  use  of  them  ? 

*  L«viiioiis  tzv.  88. 
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For,  says  God,  nothing  shall  be  permanently  sold  to  any  one 
of  all  created  beings,  since  there  is  one  being  to  whom  the  pos- 
session of  the  universe  does  permanently  and  surely  belong ; 
for  God  has  given  the  use  of  all  created  Uiings  to  all  men,  not 
having  made  any  one  of  those  things  which  are  only  in  part 
perfect,  so  as  to  liave  absolutely  no  need  of  anything  ebej/in 
order  that,  being  desirous  to  obtain  that  of  which  it  has  need, 
it  may  of  necessity  unite  itself  to  that  which  is  able  to  supply 
it,  and  that  other  may  in  its  turn  unite  with  it,  and  both  may 
thus  combine  with  one  another  ;/for  thus,  the  two  combining 
and  mingling  together,  and  like  a  lyre  which  is  composed  of 
dissimilar  sounds,  coming  into  one  combination  and  symphony, 
must' of  necessity  sound  together,  while  all  things  giving  and 
receiving  in  turn  contribute  to  the  completion  and  perfection 
of  the  universal  world. 

In  this  way  inanimate  things  combine  with  those  which  liave 
life,  irrational  things  with  those  endowed  with  reason,  trees 
with  men,  and  men  with  plants,  things  untameable  with  those 
which  are  tame,  and  domestic  animals  with  savage  ones,  the 
male  with  the  female,  and  the  female  with  the  male ;  in  short, 
terrestrial  animals  with  such  as  live  in  the  water,  aquatic 
creatures  with  those  whose  home  is  in  the  air,  and  flying 
animals  with  any  of  these  described  above.  And  besides  all 
those  things,  earth  with  heaven,  and  heaven  with  eaith,  air 
with  water,  and  water  with  air.  And  again  the  intermediate 
natures  with  one  another,  and  with  these  at  their  extremities, 
and  the  extremities  too  form  an  attachment  to  the  inter 
mediate  natures  and  to  one  another.  So  again  winter  feels  a 
need  of  summer,  and  summer  of  winter,  spi^ng  of  both,  and 
autumn  of  spring,  and  each  of  those  seasons  of  each  other 
season ;  and,  so  to  say,  everything  has  a  need  and  want  of 
eveiything  else.  So  that  the  whole  universe  of  which  all  these 
are  parts,  namely  the  world,  is  clearly  a  complete  work,  worthy 
of  its  Maker. 

XXXII.  Thus,  therefore,  putting  all  these  things  together, 
God  appropriated  the  dominion  over  them  all  to  himself,  but 
the  use  and  enjoyment  of  themselves  and  of  each  other  he 
allowed  to  those  who  are  subject  to  him;  for  we  have  the 
complete  use  of  our  own  faculties  and  of  everything  which  a£fects 
us :  I  therefore,  consisting  of  soul  and  body,  and  appearing  to 
have  a  mind,  and  reason,  and  outward  sense,  find  that  not  ono 
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of  aJ  these  things  is  m^  own  property.  For  where  was  my 
bodj  before  ray  birth?  and  where  will  it  go  when  I  am  de- 
parted ?  And  what  becomes  of  the  differences  of  age  of  that 
being  which  at  present  appears  to  exist  ?  Where  is  now  the 
infant? — where  the  child? — where  the  boy  ?— where  the  youth 
just  arriving  at  the  age  of  puberty  ? — where  the  young  man  ? — 
where,  is  he  now  whose  beard  is  just  budding,  the  vigorous 
and  perfect  man  ?  Whence  came  the  soul,  and  whither  will  it 
gn  ?  and  how  long  will  it  remain  with  us  ?  and  what  is  its 
essence,  or  what  may  we  speak  of  as  such  ?  Moreover,  when 
did  we  acquire  it  ?  Was  it  before  our  birth  ? — But  then  we 
ourselves  did  not  exist.  Shell  we  have  it  after  our  death  ?— 
But  then  we  shall  not  exist,  we  who  are  now  a  combination 
of  distinctive  qualities  in  combination  with  our  bodied ;  but 
rather  we  shnll  then  be  hastening  to  a  regeneration,  becoming 
in  combination  with  incorporeal  beings:  and  now,  when  we 
are  alive  we  are  governed  iather  than  governing,  and  we  are 
understood  ourselves  rather  than  understanding  anything  else ; 
for  our  soul  understands  us  without  being  understood  by  us, 
and  it  imposes  commands  upon  us  which  we  are  necessitated 
to  obey,  as  servants  are  compelled  to  obey  a  mistress^and 
whenever  it  chooses  to  abandon  us  and  to  depart  to  the  Ruler 
of  all  things,  it  will  depart,  leaving  our  house  destitute  of  life^. 
And  even  if  we  attempt  to  compel  it  to  remain,  it  will  disap 
pear ;  for  its  nature  is  composed  of  unsubstantial  parts,  such 
as  afford  no  handle  to  the  body. 

XXXIII.  But  the  mind  is  my  peculiar  place  of  abode.  Is 
this  the  language  of  the  mistaken  coi\jecturer,  of  the  former 
of  erroneous  opinions,  of  the  man  out  of  his  mind,  of  the  fool< 
of  him  who  is  found  to  be  destitute  of  his  senses  through  a 
trance,  or  through  melancholy,  or  from  old  age  ?  Will  any 
one  then  say,  reason  is  my  possession,  or  the  organs  of  voice 
are  my  possession  ?  Has  not  a  vety  slight  pretext  of  disease 
disabled  the  voice  ?  has  it  not  sewn  up  the  mouths  of  even 
Very  eloquent  men?  Has  not  an  expectation  of  danger,  when 
it  has  come  upon  men,  rendered  tnyriads  speechless  ? 

And  in  truth  I  am  not  found  to  be  the  governor  of  the  out- 
ward senses,  or  perhaps  I  may  even  turn  out  to  be  their  slave, 
following  where  they  lead  me,  to  colours,  to  shapes,  to  sounds, 
to  smells,  to  flavours,  or  to  othef  kinds  of  substances./  By  all 
which  I  think  it  is  shown  that  we  have  the  use  of  possessions 
which  in  reality  belong  to  others,  and  that  neither  glory,  nor 
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riches,  nor  honours,  nor  authority,  nor  anything  else  which 
concerns  our  bodies  or  souls  is  reidlj  our  own,  nor  indeed  even 
life  itself. 

But  having  the  use  of  these  things,  if  we  are  judicious  and 
prudent,  we  shall  take  care  of  them  as  possessions  of  God,  being 
well  aware  beforehand  that  it  is  the  law,  that  the  master, 
whenever  he  pleases,  may  reclaim  his  own  property.  /  For  by 
these  considerations  we  shall  diminish  our  grief  for  the  depri- 
vation of  such  things.  But  now,  men  in  general,  thinking 
that  every  thing  is.  really  their  own  property,  are  in  a  n.oment 
afflicted  with  extraordinary  grief  at  the  absence  or  loss  of 
any  thing.  It  is,  therefore,  not  only  true,  but  a  thing  also 
which  most  especially  tends  to  consolation,  to  consider  that  the 
world  fmd  all  the  things  iu  the  world  are  the  works  and  the 
property  of  him  who  created  thom.  And  his  own  work,  he 
who  is  its  real  possessor,  gives  to  others,  because  he  has  no 
need  of  it  himself.  But  he  who  uses  it  has  no  property  in  it, 
because  there  is  one  Lord  and  master  of  all  things,  who  says 
most  truly,  **  All  the  earth  is  mine,*'  a  saying  which  is  equiva- 
lent to— every  created  thing  is  mine ;  and  **  ye  are  all  strangers 
and  sojourners  in  my  sight.** 

XXXIV.  For  all  mortals,  beinp;  compared  with  one  another, 
are  looked  upon  as  natives  of  the  soil,  and  nobly  born  persons^ 
all  enjoying  equal  honours,  and  equal  rank ;  but  by  God  they 
are  looked  upon  as  strangers  and  sojourners ;  for  each  of  us 
has  come  into  this  world  as  to  a  new  city,  in  which  he  had  no 
share  before  his  birth,  and  having  come  into  it  he  dwells  here, 
until  he  has  completed  the  period  of  life  allotted  to  him.  At 
the  same  time,  also,  this  doctrine  of  exceeding  wisdom  is  intro- 
duced, that  tho  Lord  God  is  the  only  real  citizen,  and  that 
every  created  being  is  but  a  stranger  and  a  sojourner.  But 
those  who  are  called  citizens  are  called  I'o  raUier  in  conse- 
quense  of  a  slight  misapplication  of  the  name  than  in  strict 
truth.  And  it  is  a  sufficient  gift  to  wise  men — if  considered 
comparatively  with  the  only  true  citizen,  God — for  them  to 
have  the  rank  of  strangers  and  sojourners.  With  respect  to 
foolish  men,  of  them  there  is  absolutely  no  one  who  is  a 
stranger  or  sojourner  in  the  city  of  God,  but  such  an  one  is 
found  to  be  utterly  an  exile.  And  this  is  implied  in  what  he 
said  besides  as  a  most  authoritative  doctrine,  '*  The  land  shall 
iiot  be  utteriy  sold  away.*'  Nor  did  God  add  **  by  whom,"  in 
order  that  from  that  point  being  [4issed  over  in  silence,  ho 
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who  was  not  wholly  uninitiated  in  natural  philosophy,  might 
be  benefited  in  respect  of  knowledge. 

Therefore,  if  you  consider  the  matter,  you  will  find  that  all 
men,  and  especially  those  who  liave  been  alluded  to  as  giving 
gratoitonsly,  sell  rather  than  give ;  and  that  they,  who  we  fancy 
are  reoeivinff  favours,  are,  in  reality,  purchasing  the  benefits 
which  they  aerive ;  for  they  who  give,  hoping  to  receive  a  re- 

anital,  such  as  praise  or  honour,  and  seeking  for  a  return  of 
le  favour  which  they  are  conferring,  under  the  specious  name 
of  a  gift,  are,  in  reality,  making  a  bargain.  Since  it  is  usual, 
for  those  who  sell,  to  receive  a  price  in  return  for  what  they 
part  with ;  but  they  who,  receiving  presents,  feel  anxiety  to 
make  a  return  for  them,  and  make  such  a  return  in  due  sea- 
son, they  in  reality  perform  the  part  of  purchasers;  for  as 
they  know  how  to  receive,  so  also  do  they  know  how  to  re- 
quite. But  God  distributes  his  good  things,  not  like  a  seller 
vending  his  wares  at  a  high  price,  but  he  is  inclined  to  make 
presents  of  everything,  pourinir  forth  the  inexhaustible  foun- 
talus  of  his  graces,  and  never  desiring  any  return ;  for  he  has 
no  need  of  anything,  nor  is  there  any  created  being  competent 
to  give  him  a  suitable  gift  in  return. 

AXXY.  As  all  things  then  are  confessed  to  be  the  pos- 
sessions of  God,  and  proved  to  be  so  by  sound  reasonings  and 
testimonies,  which  cannot  possibly  be  convicted  of  bearing 
false  witness,  for  they  are  the  sacred  oracles  which  Moses  has 
recorded  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  that  bear  witness ;  we  must 
depieeate  that  mind  which  feuicied  that  that  which  originated 
in  a  meeting  with  the  outward  sense  was  his  own  property, 
and  which  called  it  Gain,  and  said,  "  I  have  gotten  a  man  by 
means  of  God,**  in  this  also  greatly  erring.  But  in  what  did 
he  err?  Because  God  was  the  cause,  not  the  instrument; 
and  what  was  bom  was  created  indeed  through  the  agency  of 
some  instrument,  but  was  by  all  means  called  into  existence 
by  the  great  first  cauie ;  for  many  things  must  co-operate  inr 
the  origination  of  anything ;  by  whom,  from  what,  by  means 
of  what,  and  why  ?  Now  he  by  whom  a  thing  originates  is  the 
cause ;  that  from  which  ^  thins  is  made  is  the  material ;  that 
by  means  of  which  it  was  maae  is  the  instrument ;  and  why, 
is  the  object 

For  come  now,  suppose  any  one  should  say,  what  things 
must  meet  together,  that  any  house  or  city  may  be  made  2 
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Must  there  not  be  a  builder,  aud  stones,  and  timber,  and 
tools  ?  What  then  is  the  builder,  but  the  cause  by  whom  the 
house  or  city  is  built  ?  And  what  are  the  stones  and  timber, 
but  the  materials  of  which  the  building  is  made  ?  And  what 
axe  the  tools,  but  the  things  by  means  of  which  it  is  made  ? 
And  for  what  reason  is  it  built,  except  to  serve  as  a  shelter 
and  protection  ?  This  is  the  object.  Now  passing  on  from 
these  particular  buildings,  consider  the  greatest  house  or  city, 
namely,  this  world,  for  you  will  find  that  Qod  is  the  cause  of 
it,  by  whom  it  was  made.  That  the  materials  are  tbe  four 
elements,  of  which  it  is  composed ;  that  the  instrument  is  the 
word  of  God,  by  means  of  which  it  was  made ;  and  the  object 
of  the  building  you  will  find  to  be  the  display  of  the  goodness 
of  the  Creator. 

This  is  the  disciiminating  opinion  of  men  fond  of  truth, 
who  desire  tp  attain  to  true  and  sound  knowledge ;  but  they 
who  say  that  they  have  gotten  anything  by  means  of  God, 
conceive  that  the  cause  is  the  instrument,  the  Creator  namely, 
and  the  instrument  the  cause,  namely,  the  human  mind.  And 
ail  sound  reason  would  reproach  Joseph  for  saying,  *'  That  the 
true  interpretation  of  the  dreams  would  be  found  out  by  means 
of  God  ;"*  for  he  should  have  said,  that  owing  to  him,  as  the 
cause  indeed,  would  be  the  unfolding  and  accurate  under- 
standing of  those  things  which  were  obscure ;  for  we  are  the 
instruments  by  whom  the  particular  energies  are  developed, 
both  in  our  states  of  tension  and  of  relaxation ;  but  the  Cre- 
ator is  **  he  who  gives  the  blow  which  sets  in  motion*'  the 
faculties  of  body  and  soul,  by  whom  all  things  are  moved. 

.Those  then  who  are  unable  to  distinguish  between  the 
differences  of  things  must  be  instructed  as  ignorant;  but 
those  who,  from  a  contentious  spirit,  invert  the  orders  of  the 
things  signified,  must  be  avoided  as  disputatious ;  but  those 
who,  after  an  accurate  investigation  into  the  phenomena 
which  present  themselves  to  them,  assign  its  proper  place  to 
each  of  the  objects  discovered,  must  be  praised  as  men  who 
have  attained  to  a  true  philosophy,  and  are  void  of  error.  For 
Moses  says  to  those  who  fear  lest  they  should  be  destroyed  by 
the  wicked  man,  who  is  pursuing  them  wiUi  all  his  host, 
**  Stand  still,  and  see  the  salvation  which  is  from  the  Lord, 
and  which  he  will  work  for  you  ;"t  teaching  them  that  salva- 
•  QenetU  zL  8.  f  Ezodui  xiv.  18. 
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Hon  11  ejected,  not  by  means  of  God,  but  by  him  as  the  direct 
cause. 


A  TREATISE 
SACRIFICES  OF  ABEL  AND  CAIN. 

I.  '*And  he  also  added,  that  she  should  bring  forth  his 
brother.***  The  addition  of  one  thing  is  a  taking  away  of  some 
other;  as  for  instance,  of  particles  in  arithmetic,  and  of 
reasons  in  the  soul.  If  then  we  roust  say  that  Abel  is  added, 
we  roust  also  think  that  Cain  is  taken  awsy.  13ut  that  the 
unusual  character  of  expression  may  not  cause  perplexity  to 
many  we  will  endeavour  to  explain  accurately  the  philosophy 
whidi  is  apparent  beneath  them,  as  clearly  as  may  be  in  our 
power. 

It  happens  then,  that  there  are  two  opinions  contrary  to  and 
at  variance  with  one  another;  the  one  of  which  commits  every- 
thing to  the  mind  as  the  leader  of  all  reasoning,  or  feeling,  or 
moving,  or  being  stationary ;  and  the  other,  attributing  to  Qod' 
all  the  consequent  work  of  creation  as  his  own.  Now  the 
symbol  of  the  former  of  these  is  Cain,  which  name,  being 
interpreted  means,  '*  possession,'*  from  his  appearing  to  possess 
all  things ;  and  the  symbol  of  the  other  is  Abel ;  for  this  name, 
being  interpreted,  means  **  referring  to  Ood."  Now  both 
these  opinions  were  brought  forth  by  one  soul.  But  it  follows 
of  necessity  that  as  soon  as  they  were  bom  they  must  have 
been  separated;  for  it  was  impossible  for  enemies  to  dwell 
together  for  ever.  Until  then  the  soul  brought  forth  the  Ood- 
loving  doctrine  Abel,  the  self-loving  Cain  dwelt  with  her.  But 
when  she  brought  forth  Abel,  or  unanimity  with  God,  she 
abandoned  unanimity  with  that  mind  which  was  wise  in  its 
own  conceit 

II.  And  this  will  be  more  evidently  shown  by  the  oracle 
which  was  given  to  Perseverance,  that  is  to  Rebecca  ;t  for  she 
also,  having  conceived  the  two  inconsistent  natures  of  good 
and  evil,  and  having  considered  each  of  them  very  deeply 
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aooording  to  the  injunctions  of  prudence,  beholding  them  both 
exulting,  and  making  a  sort  of  skirmish  as  a  prelude  to  the 
war  which  was  to  exist  between  them ;  she,  I  saj,  besought  Qod 
to  explain  to  her  what  this  calamity  meant,  and  what  was  the 
remedy  for  it.  And' he  answered  her  inquiry,  and  told  her, 
"  Two  nations  are  in  thy  womb."  This  calamity  is  the  birth 
of  good  and  evil.  "  But  two  peoples  shall  be  divided  in  thy 
bowels.*'  And  the  remedy  is,  for  these  two  to  be  parted  and 
separated  from  one  another,  and  no  longer  to  abide  in  the 
same  place. 

God  therefore  having  added  the  good  doctrine,  that  is  Abel, 
to  the  soul,  took  away  from  it  evil  doctrine,  that  is  Cain :  for 
Abraham  also,  leaving  mortal  things,  "  is  added  to  the  people 
of  God/**  having  received  immortality,  and  having  become 
equal  to  the  angels ;  jfor  the  angels  are  the  host  of  God,  being 
incorporeal  and  happy  souls.  And  in  the  same  manner  Jacob, 
the  practiser  of  virtue,  is  added  to  the  better  one,!  because  he 
had  quitted  the  worse.  And  Isaac,  who  was  thought  worthy 
of  self-taught  knowledge,  of  his  own  accord  also  leaves  all  the 
corporeal  essence  which  was  attached  to  his  soul,  and  is  added 
to  and  made  an  inheritor  with  ^not  the  people,  as  the  others 
whom  I  have  mentioned  were),  but  with  the  **race,**|  as 
Moses  says;  for  '*race'*  is  one,  and  the  highest  of  all:  but 
''people,'*  is  the  name  of  many.  As  many,  therefore,  as 
through  instruction  and  learning  have  improved  and  at  last 
arrived  at  perfection,  are  classed  among  the  larger  number. 
Nor  is  number  insignificant  of  those  who  have  learnt  from 
oral  instruction  and  demonstration,  and  whom  Moses  calls  the 
people.  But  those  men  who  have  forsaken  human  instruc- 
tion, and  having  become  well-disposed  disciples  of  God,  and 
having  arrived  at  a  comprehension  of  knowledge  acquired  with- 
out labour,  have  passed  over  to  the  immortal  and  most  perfect 
race  of  beings,  and  have  so  received  an  inheritance  better  than 
the  former  generations  of  created  men ;  and  of  these  meu 
Isaac  is  reckoned  as  a  companion. 

III.  There  is  also  another  proof  that  the  mind  is  immortal, 
which  is  of  this  nature: — There  are  some  persons  whom  God, 
advancing  to  higher  degrees  of  improvement,  has  enabled  to 
soar  above  all  species  and  genera,  having  placed  them  near 
himself ;  as  he  says  to  Moses,   **  But  stand  thou  here  with 
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mflu***  When,  therefore,  Hoses  ul  about  to  die,  he  is  not 
ftdded  to  one  class,  nor  does  he  forsake  another,  as  the  meh 
before  him  had  done;  nor  is  he  connected  with  "addition*' 
or  **  sabtraction,**  bnt  "  by  means  of  the  word  of  the  Cause  of 
all  things,  hj  whom  the  whole  world  was  made.**t  He  departs 
to  another  abode,  that  you  may  understand  from  this  that  Ood 
aooounts  a  wise  man  as  entitled  to  equal  honour  with  the 
world  itself,  haying  both  created  the  uniyerse,  and  l^sed  the 
perfect  man  from  the  things  of  earth  up  to  himself  by  the 
same  word. 

Not  but  what,  when  he  gave  him  the  use  of  all  earthly 
things  and  suffered  him  to  dwell  among  them,  he  assigned  to 
him  not  such  a  power  as  he  might  exercise  in  common  with  an 
earthlr  governor  or  monarch,  by  which  he  should  forcibly  rule 
over  toe  passions  of  tbo  soul,  but  he  appointed  him  to  be  a  sort 
of  gody  making  the  whole  of  the  body,  and  the  mind,  which  is 
the  ruler  of  the  body,  subjects  and  slaves  to  him ;  "  For  I  give 
thee,**  says  he,  "  as  a  god  to  Pharaoh.'*^  But  Qod  is  not  sus- 
ceptible of  any  subtraction  or  addition,  inasmuch  as  he  is  com- 
plete and  entirely  equal  to  himself.  In  reference  to  which  it  is 
said  of  Moses,  **  That  no  one  is  said  to  know  of  his  tomb  ;'*§ 
for  who  could  be  competent  to  perceive  the  migration  of  a  per- 
fect soul  to  the  living  God?  mr  do  I  even  believe  that  the 
soul  itself  while  awaiting  this  event  was  conscious  of  its  own 
improvement,  inasmuch  as  it  was  at  that  time  becoming  gradu- 
ally divine ;  for  God,  in  the  case  of  those  persons  whom  he  is 
about  to  benefit,  does  not  take  him  who  is  to  receive  the  advan- 
tage into  his  counsels,  but  is  accustomed  rather  to  pour  his 
benefits  ungrudgingly  upon  him  without  his  having  any  previous 
anticipation  of  mem. 

This  is  something  like  the  meaning  of  God*s  adding  the 
creation  of  what  is  good  to  the  perfect  mind.  But  the  g(wd  ill 
holiness,  the  name  of  which  is  Abel. 

IV.  "And  Abel  became  a  shepherd  of  sheep;  but  Gain 
was  a  tiller  of  the  ground."  Why  now  has  Moses,  who  repre- 
sents Cain  as  older  than  Abel,  now  transposed  them  in  the 
order  in  which  he  here  mentions  them,  so  as  to  name  the  yoUnget 
first  when  relatinff  their  choice  of  a  way  of  life  ?  For  it  was 
natural  Uiat  the  elder  should  lead  the  way  and  adopt  the  culti- 
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TatioQof  the  land,  and  that  the  younger  should  subsequently 
come  to  the  care  of  sheep.  But  Moses  is  not  influenced 
by  what  is  likely  and  probable,  but  pursues  the  plain  unadul- 
terated truth.  And  wnen  he  alone  comes  to  God  by  himself, 
he  telb  him  with  all  freedom  that  *'  he  is  not  eloquenty**  which 
statement  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  he  does  not  aim  at  spe- 
cious and  plausible  reasonings,  and  that  this  has  happened  to 
him  '*  not  yesterday,  or  the  day  before  yesterday,  but  ever  since 
Qod  began  to  converse  with  him  as  his  servant"*  For  they 
who  have  come  into  the  billows  and  heavy  waves  of  life  must 
be  borne  on  by  swimming,  not  being  able  to  take  hold  of  any 
firm  point  of  the  matters  which  lie  within  the  province  df 
knowledge,  but  depending  on  what  is  only  likely  and  probable. 
But  it  becomes  a  servant  of  God  to  lay  hold  of  the  truth,  dis- 
regarding and  rejecting  all  the  uncertain  and  fabulous  state- 
ments which  rest  on  the  conjectures  of  plausible  men. 

What,  then,  is  the  truth  in  these  matters  which  we  are  con- 
sidering? Why,  that  wickedness  is  older  than  virtue  in  point 
of  time,  but  younger  in  power  and  rank.  Therefore,  when  the 
birth  of  the  two  is  narrated,  let  Cain  have  the  precedence ;  but 
when  a  comparison  of  their  pursuits  is  instituted,  then  let  Abel 
be  the  first ;  for  it  happens  to  the  being  that  is  bom,  from  his 
very  swaddling  clothes  till  the  time  when  the  innovating 
vigour  of  his  ripe  age  extinguishes  the  fiery  heat  of  his  passione, 
to  have  for  his  foster  brethren,  folly,  intemperance,  iigustice, 
fear,  cowardice*  and  the  other  evil  things  which  are  bom  with 
him,  every  one  of  which  his  nurses  and  tutors  foster  and  cause 
to  grow  up  within  him ;  by  their  habits  and  practices  banish- 
ing piety,  and  by  their  uniform  instmctions  introducing  super- 
stition, which  is  a  thing  nearly  akin  to  impiety.  But  when 
the  child  has  now  passed  the  age  of  youth,  aod  when  the  im- 
petuous disease  of  the  passions  has  become  mollified,  as  if  a 
calm  had  come  over  them,  then  the  man  begins  to  enjoy  tian- 
quillity,  having  been  at  length  and  not  without  difficulty 
strengthened  in  the  foundation  of  virtue,  which  has  allayed 
that  continued  and  incessant  agitation  which  is  the  greatest 
evil  of  the  soul. 

Thus  wickedness  has  the  superiority  in  point  of  time ;  but 
virtue  in  point  of  rank,  and  honour  and  real  glory.  And  this 
same  law-giver  is  a  trustworthy  evidence  of  this  fact;  for 

*  Exodus  iv.  10. 
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hftTiog  introduced  Esau,  who  bean  the  name  of  foUj,  as  the 
elder  in  point  of  time,  he  giyes  the  birthright  and  chief  honour 
to  the  younger,  who,  froih  his  practice  of  virtue,  was  called 
Jacob.  And  he  is  not  seen  to  obtain  this  pre-eminence  before 
(as  is  the  case  in  athletic  contests)  his  adversary  renounces  the 
combat,  putting  down  his  hands  from  weakness,  and  yielding 
up  the  oecision  and  the  crown  to  him  who  has  carried  on  a 
truceless  and  irreconcileable  war  against  the  passions;  for, 
says  Moses,  '*  He  sold  his  birthright  to  Jacob,**  ^  avowing,  in 
plain  terms  that  the  pre-eminence  in. power  and  the  honours  of 
virtue  belong  to  no  wicked  man,  but  only  to  him  who  is  a  lover 
of  vnsdom,  just  as  the  flute  and  the  lyre  and  the  other  instru- 
ments of  music  belong  to  the  musician  alone. 

V.  And  concerning  this  doctrine  Moses  also  records  a  law, 
which  he  makes  with  great  beauty  and  suitableness.  And  it 
runs  thus,  "  If  a  man  have  two  wives,  the  one  of  them 
beloved  and  the  other  hated;  and  if  both  the  one  who  is 
beloved  and  the  one  who  is  hated  have  borne  him  children,  and 
if  the  child  of  her  who  is  hated  is  the  first-bom,  then  it  shall 
be  in  the  day  in  which  he  divides  the  inheritance  of  his 
possessions  among  his  sons  that  he  shall  not  be  able  to  giv^e 
the  inheritance  of  the  first-bom  to  the  son  of  the  wife  that  is 
beloved,  overlookina  his  first-bora  son,  the  son  of  her  who  is 
hated ;  but  he  shall  recognise  the  sou  of  her  who  is  hated  as 
his  first-bora,  to  give  him  a  double  share  of  all  the  property 
that  he  has  acquired ;  because  he  is  the  beginning  of  his  chU- 
dren,  and  the  right  of  the  first-bora  is  his.'^f 

Consider,  O  my  soul,  and  know  who  it  is  who  is  hated,  and 
who  b  the  son  of  her  who  is  hated,  and  immediately  you  shall 
perceive  that  the  chief  rights  and  chief  honours  belong  to  no 
one  else  but  to  him  alone ;  for  there  are  two  wives  cohabiting 
with  each  individual  of  us,  hostile  and  inimical  to  one  another, 
filling  the  abode  of  the  soul  with  the  contentions  which  arise 
from  jealousy.  Of  these  we  love  one,  which  is  gentle  and 
tractable,  and  which  we  think  very  affectionate  and  akin  to 
ourselves,  and  its  name  is  pleasure  ;  but  the  other  we  hatf*, 
looking  upon  it  as  untameable,  ungentle,  fierce,  and  very  hoc AiU 
to  us,  and  the  name  of  this  one  is  virtue.  Now  what  mortal  is 
ignorant  of  the  great  mysteries  of  that  exceedingly  beautiful 
and  greatly  contended  for  pleasure  ?  And  who  coiild  worthily 
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bring  about  friendship  and  hannony,  two  perfect  goods  between 
the  two  things  on  either  hand  of  it 

VII.  For,  choose  whatever  good  thincr  you  please,  and  yon 
will  find  that  it  owes  its  existence  and  all  its  strength  and 
solidity  to  labour.  Now,  piety  and  holiness  are  good  things, 
but  still  we  are  not  able  to  attain  to  them  without  the  worsfaip 
of  the  gods,  and  the  worship  of  them  is  combined  with  perserer  • 
anoe  in  labours.  Again,  prudence  and  courafle  and  justice  are 
all  beautiful  things  and  perfect  goods,  but  still  they  are  not  to 
be  acquired  by  laziness,  and  we  must  be  content  if  they  can  be 
attained  to  by  continued  diligence. 

Now,  since  the  organs  of  eyerj  soul  are  not  able  to  support 
a  familiarity  with  Ood  and  with  virtue,  as  being  a  very  intense 
and  mighty  harmony,  they  very  often  get  lax  and  become  re- 
miss so  as  to  descend  from  the  highest  unto  those  of  more 
moderate  character ;  but,  nevertheless,  even  in  these  moderate 
ones  there  is  great  labour  requisite.  Look  at  all  tliose  who 
practise  the  encyclical  branches  of  what  is  called  elementanr 
instruction ;  look  at  those  who  cultivate  the  land,  and  at  all 
who  provide  the  means  of  subsistence  by  any  regular  business. 
These  men  are  never  free  from  care  night  or  day,  but  alvratys 
and  continually,  as  it  is  said,  they  labour  with  hand  and  foot 
and  with  all  their  power,  and  never  cease  from  suffering  hard- 
ship, so  as  often  to  encounter  even  death  from  it. 

vIII.  But  as  those  who  are  thus  anxious  to  render  their 
souls  propitious  must  of  necessity  cultivate  the  virtues  of  the 
soul,  so  also  they  who  purpose  to  render  their  bodies  favour- 
able to  their  objects,  must  cultivate  health  and  those  powers 
which  are  akin  to  health,  and  these  too  they  cultivate  vnth  un- 
remitting and  ceaseless  labours,  being  overwhelmed  vnth  care, 
arising  from  the  faculties  in  them  of  which  they  are  com- 
pounded. 

Ton  see,  therefore,  that  all  good  things  spring  up  and  shoot 
out  from  labour  as  from  one  general  root,  and  this  vou  must 
never  allow  yourself  to  neglect ;  for  if  you  do,  you  will  without 
being  aware  of  it,  be  also  letting  slip  the  collected  heap  of 
goods  which  it  brings  with  it ;  for  the  Ruler  of  the  universe, 
of  heaven,  and  of  the  world,  both  himself  possesses  and 
bestows  on  whomsoever  he  pleases,  his  good  things,  vnth  all 
ease  and  abundance.  Since  formerly  he  created  this  world, 
vast  as  you  see  it  is,  without  any  labour,  and  how  too  he  nevei 
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ceases  holding  it  together,  so  that  it  may  last  for  eTer.  And 
absoDce  from  all  labour  and  fatigue  ia  the  most  appropriate 
attribute  of  God ;  but  nature  has  not  given  the  acquisition  ol 
good  things  to  any  mortal  without  labour,*  in  order  that  in 
consequence  of  this  arrangement,  God  alone  of  existing  beings 
may  he  called  happy  and  enjoy  felicity. 

IX.  For  labour  appears  to  me  to  have  nearly  the  same  pro- 
perties  as  food.  As  therefore  this  latter  makes  life  to  depend 
upon  itself,  having  combined  all  the  actions  and  all  the 
passions  in  living,  so  also  has  labour  caused  all  good  things  to 
depend  upon  itself.  For  as  those  persons  who  are  desirous  to 
live  must  not  neglect  food,  so  too  they  who  are  anxious  to 
attain  to  good  things  must  pay  due  attention  to  labour,  £ar 
what  food  ia  to  life  that  labour  is  to  virtue.  Do  not  you  then 
ever  slight  that,  though  it  is  but  a  single  thing,  that  by  its 
means  you  may  enjoy  the  collective  blessings  of  all  good 
things.  For  thus,  though  you  may  be  younger  by  birth  yon 
shall  be  called  the  elder,  and  you  shall  be  thought  worthy  of 
the  pre-eminence  in  honour.  But  if,  having  gone  throu^  a 
constant  course  of  improvement  you  shall  at  last  arrive  at  the 
end,  then  not  only  shall  the  Father  give  thee  the  preemi- 
nence, but  he  shall  also  bestow  on  thee  all  the  inheritance  of 
the  Father,  as  he  did  to  Jacob,  who  overthrew  all  the  founda- 
tions  and  seats  of  passion,  and  who  confessed  what  he  suffered, 
saying  that  **  God  has  pitied  me,  and  all  things  belong  to 
me,*'t  uttering  a  doctrine  fnll  of  instruction,  for  he  makes 
everything  to  anchor  in  the  mercy  of  God. 

X.  And  he  learnt  all  these  things  from  Abraham  his  grand- 
&ther,  who  was  the  author  of  his  own  education,  who  gave  to 
the  all-wise  Isaac  all  that  he  had,^  leaving  none  of  Ins  sub- 
stance to  bastards,  or  to  the  spurious  reasonings  of  concubines, 
but  he  gives  them  small  gifts,  as  being  inconsiderable  persons. 
For  the  possessions  of  which  he  is  possessed,  namely,  the  per- 
fect virtues,  belong  only  to  the  perfect  and  legitimate  son ;  but 
those  which  are  of  an  intermediate  character,  are  suitable  to' 
and  fall'  to  the  share  of  those  who  are  not  perfect,  but  who 

*  Thii  ii  not  only  the  tame  idea,  but  almost  the  very  language  of 
Horace: 
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kaye  advanced  as  far  as  the  encjclicai  branches  of  elementaiy 
•dabation,  of  which  Agar  and  Ghetarah  partake.  Agar  mean- 
tog  "  a  dwelling  near/'  and  Gheturah  meaning  *'  sacrificing.'* 

For  he  who  attends  only  to  the  encjdlcal  instruction  abides 
near  wisdom  but  does  not  dwell  with  it,  as  sending  a  certain 
tweet  fragrance  from  the  elegance  of  contemplation  to  his  own 
BOuL  Bat  such  a  man  requires  food,  and  not  sweet  scents  to 
bless  him  with  good  health.  But  nature  is  said  to  have  made, 
with  great  skill  and  propriety,  smell  to  serre  as  a  handmaid 
to  taste,  as  a  sort  of  subject  and  taster  to  the  other,  or  her 
qoeen;  and  we  must  always  attend  to  the  soTcreign  powers 
before  those  who  are  ruled  over  by  them,  and  to  the  indi- 
genous and  native  sciences  before  those  which  are  stranffers. 
The  mind  bearing  this  rejects  pleasure,  and  attaches  itself  to 
▼irtne,  perceiving  its  genuine,  and  unalloyed,  and  very  divine 
bemity.  Then  it  becomes  the  shepherd  of  sheep,  being  the 
charioteer  and  pilot  of  the  irrational  faculties  which  exist  in 
the  sod,  *'  not  permitting  them  to  be  borne  about  at  random 
and  in  an  inconsistent  manner,  without  any  superintendant  or 
ffuide  ;*  that  they  may  not  fell  into  a  sort  of  orphan  state, 
destitute  of  guardians  and  protectors,  owing  to  their  want  of 
any  allies,  in  which  case  they  would  perish  without  any  saving 
hand  to  restrain  them. 

XI.  Accordingly,  Jacob,  the  practiser  of  contemplation,  con- 
ceiving this  to  be  an  employment  most  closely  akin  to  virtue, 
endured  "  to  be  the  shepherd  of  the  flocks  of  Laban,'*t  a  man 
wholly  devoted  to  colours  and  to  forms,  and,  in  short,  to  life- 
less substances ;  and  he  tended  not  all  of  them,  but  the  residue 
only.     Now,  what  is  the  interpretation  of  this  ? 

The  irrational  animal  is  of  a  twofold  character ;  one  consist- 
ing in  a  misuse  of  that  reason  which  should  direct  the  choice, 
and  such  we  call  people  out  of  their  mind :  the  other  consisting 
in  an  absolute  privation  of  reason,  which  we  see  to  exist  in 
these  animals  which  we  call  brutes.  Now,  the  irrational 
impulses  of  the  mind,  I  mean  those  faculties  which  are  deve- 
loped in  a  misuse  of  that  reason  which  should  direct  the  choice, 
the  sons  of  Laban,  *'  when  they  had  departed  three  days'  jour- 
ney,"!  paid  great  regard  to ;  being  thus  under  a  symbol  cut 
off  from  virtue  for  the  whole  period  of  tlieir  life  ;  for  time  is 
capable  of  being  divided  into  three  parts,  consisting  of  the 

*  Numbers  zzvil  17.  t  Gfenetis  zzx.  S6.  t  Ibid. 


paat,  and  the  present,  and  the  future.  But  these  animals 
which  are  irrational  in  the  second  sense,  and  which  are  desti* 
tute  not  onlj  of  right  reason  but  of  all  reason  whatever,  under 
which  class  the  brute  beasts  are  reckoned,  the  practiser  of  con- 
templation will  think  worthy  of  all  his  care,  considering  that 
their  errors  have  proceeded,  not  so  much  from  deliberate  wiok* 
edness  as  from  ignorance,  which  was  devoid  of  a  guide. 

Ignorance,  therefore,  being  but  a  slight  and  also  an  inyo- 
luntaiy  calamity,  admits  of  a  cure  which  is  neither  difficult 
nor  troublesome,  namely  instruction.  But,  wickedness  being 
a  voluntary  disease  of  the  soul,  admits  of  no  remedy  but  such 
as  is  difficult,  and  almost  impossible.  Therefore  his  sons,  as 
men  who  have  been  instructed  by  a  father  of  exceeding  ?ris- 
dom,  even  if  they  do  go  down  to  Egypt,  that  is  to  say,  to  the 
body  which  is  inclined  to  be  a  slaye  to  the  passions,  and  even 
if  they  meet  with  Pharaoh,  that  squanderer  of  all  good  things, 
who  appears  to  be  the  sovereign  of  the  composite  animus, 
being  not  at  all  bewildered  with  the  abundance  of  the  prepara- 
tions which  they  behold,  confess  that  they  are  shepherds  of 
sheep,  and  not  only  they  but  their  feithers  also.* 

XII.  And  yet  no  one  would  ever  utter  so  great  a  boast  in 
consequence  of  any  power  and  sovereignty  as  these  men  do  in 
respect  of  their  being  shepherds ;  to  those  indeed  who  are 
able  to  reason  correctly,  it  is  a  more  noble  employment  than 
that  of  a  king,  to  be  able  to  govern  the  body  and  the  outward 
senses,  and  ti^e  belly,  as  one  might  govern  a  city  or  a  country, 
and  to  restrain  the  pleasures  which  have  their  seat  around  the 
belly,  and  the  other  passions,  and  one*s  tongue,  and,  in  short, 
all  the  different  parts  of  one's  composite  nature,  with  vigour 
and  exceeding  power,  and  again  to  guide  them  in  the  right 
way  with  due  gentleness ;  for  it  is  necessary  at  one  time  to  act 
like  a  charioteer  who  slackens  the  reins  ynth  which  he  holds 
the  horses  which  are  yoked  to  his  chariot,  and  at  other  times 
one  must  draw  them  tight,  and  resist  the  haste  of  the  steeds, 
that  no  precipitation  and  impetuous  pursuit  of  outward  objects 
may  take  place,  and  lead  them  into  rebellion.  And  I  admire 
that  guardian  of  the  laws,  Moses,  who,  thinking  it  a  great  and 
noble  task  to  be  a  shepherd,  has  attributed  that  employment 
to  himself;  for  he  manages  and  conducts  the  doctrines  of 
Jethro,  leading  them  from  the  tumultuous  vexations  of  political 
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into  the  desert,  for  the  parpose  of  avoiding  all  tempta- 
tion to  injustice. 

**  For  he  led  the  sheep  into  the  wilderness."*  The  oonse- 
qnenoe  of  which  conduct  of  his  was  that  **  Every  shepherd  of 
sheep  is  an  abomination  to  the  Egyptians. ''t  For  every  man 
who  loves  his  passions  hates  right  reason  as  the  governor  and 
guide  to  good  things ;  just  as  foolish  children  hate  their  tutors 
and  teachers,  and  every  one  who  reproves  them  or  corrects 
them,  or  would  lead  them  to  virtue.  But  Moses  says  that  he 
**  will  sacrifice  the  abominations  of  the  Egyptians  to  Ood,**^ 
namely  the  virtues  which  are  faultless  and  most  becoming  vic- 
tims, which  every  foolish  man  abominates.  So  that  very 
mpropriately,  Abel,  who  brought  the  best  offerings  to  God,  is 
callea  a  shepherd  ;  but  he,  who  offered  every  thing  to  himself 
and  to  his  own  mind,  is  called  a  tiller  of  the  enrth,  namely 
Cain.  And  what  is  meant  by  tilling  the  earth  §  we  have  shown 
in  our  previous  treatises. 

Xllf.  And  it  came  to  pass  after  some  days  that  Gain 
brought  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  as  an  offering  to  the  Lord. 
Here  are  two  accusations  against  the  self-loving  man ;  one 
that  he  showed  his  gratitude  to  God  after  some  days,  and  not 
at  once,  the  other  that  he  made  his  offering  from  the  fruits, 
and  not  from  the  first  fruits,  which  have  a  name  in  one  word, 
the  first  fruits.  Let  us  now  examine  into  each  of  these 
subjects  of  reproach,  and  first  into  that  which  is  first  in  order, 
we  must  do  good  works,  hastening  with  all  speed,  and  labouring 
to  outstrip  others,  casting  away  all  slowness  and  delay.  And  the 
best  of  all  good  works  is  the  pleasing  the  first  good  without  any 
postponement  of  energy,  on  which  account  it  is  also  enjoined, 
**  If  thou  vowest  a  vow,  thou  shalt  not  delay  to  perform  it.**  |i 
A  vow  now  is  a  request  for  good  things  addressed  to  God,  ana 
the  ii\junction  is,  that  when  one  has  attained  the  object  of 
one*8  hopes,  one  must  offer  offerinss  of  sratitude  to  God,  and 
not  to  one*s  self,  and  to  offer  them  if  nossiDle  without  any  loss  of 
time,  and  without  any  delay ;  and  of  tooee  who  do  not  aot  rightly 
in  this  particular,  some  tmrouah  fdraetfulness  of  the  benefits 
which  they  have  received,  nave  udled  in  that  great  and 
beautiful  virtue  of  thankfulness,  and  others  from  an  excessive 
conceit,  have  looked  upon  themselves  as  the  authors  of  the  good 
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things  which  have  befallen  them,  and  have  not  attributed  them 
to  him,  who  is  really  the  cause  of  them. 

A  third  class  are  thej  who  commit  an  offence' slighter  indeed 
than  the  fault  of  these  latter,  but  more  serious  than  that  of  the 
first  mentioned,  for  though  thej  confess  that  the  supreme  Ruler 
is  the  cause  of  the  good  that  has  befiEdlen  them,  they  still  say 
that  they  deserved  to  receive  it,  for  that  they  are  prudent, 
and  courageous,  and  temperate,  and  just,  so  that  they  may  well 
on  these  accounts  be  esteemed  by  God  to  be  worthy  of  his 
favours. 

XIV.  Now  the  holy  scriptures  are  opposed  to  all  these 
classes,  and  reply  to  each  of  them,  saying  to  the  first  class 
which  has  discarded  recollection,  and  humbled  forgetfulness, 
**Take  care,  my  good  man,  lest  when  you  have  eaten  and  are 
filled,  and  when  you  have  built  fine  houses  and  inhabited  them, 
and  when  your  flocks  and  your  herds  have  increased,  and 
when  your  silver  and  gold,  and  all  that  you  possess  is 
multiplied,  you  be  lifted  up  in  your  heart,  and  forget  the  Lord 
your  Qod."^  When  is  it  then  that  you  do  not  forget  God? 
when  you  do  not  forget  yourself ;  for  if  you  remember  your 
own  nothingness  in  every  particular,  you  will  also  be  sure  to 
remember  the  exceeding  greatness  of  God  in  everything. 

And  Moses  reproves  the  man  who  looks  upon  himself  as  the 
cause  of  the  good  things  that  have  befiBillen  him  in  this  manner, 
**  Say  not,"  says  he,  *'my  own  might,  or  the  strength  of  my 
right  hand  lui^  acquired  me  all  this  power,  but  remember  always 
the   Lord  thy  God,  who  giveth  thee  the  might  to  acquire 

power."t 

And  he  who  conceives  that  he  was  deserving  to  receive  the 
possession  and  enjoyment  of  good  things,  may  be  taught  to 
change  his  opinion  by  tlie  oracle  which  says, "  You  do  not  enter 
into  this  land  to  possess  it  because  of  thy  righteousness,  or 
because  of  the  holiness  of  thy  heart;  but,  in  the  first  place, 
because  of  the  iniquity  of  these  nations,  since  God  has  brought 
on  them  the  destruction  of  wickedness;  and  in  the  second 
place  that  he  may  establish  the  covenant  which  he  swore  to 
our  lathers."^ 

Now  by  the  covenant  of  God  his  graces  are  figuratively 
meant  Tnor  is  it  right  to  offer  to  him  anything  that  is  im- 
perfect), as  all  the  gifts  of  the  uncreated  God  are  complete  and 
entirely  perfect,  and  virtue  is  a  thing  complete  among  existing 
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UungB,  and  so  is  the  course  of  action  in  accordance  with  it 
If  umfore  we  discard  forgetfolness  and  ingratitude,  and  self- 
lore,  and  the  present  wickedness  of  all  these  things,  namely, 
self-opinion,  we  shiJl  no  longer  through  our  delay  miss  attaining 
the  genuine  worship  of  God,  hut  outrunning  and  bounding  on 
beyond  all  created  beings,  before  we  embrace  any  mortal  thing 
we  shall  meet  our  master  himself,  having  prepared  ourseWes 
to  do  the  things  which  he  commands  us. 

XV.  For  Abraham  also,  having  come  with  all  haste  and 
speech  and  eagerness,  exhorts  virtue,  that  is  to  say,  Sarah, 
"  to  hasten  and  knead  three  measures  of  fine  mend,  and  to 
make  cakes  upon  the  hearth.***  When  God,  being  attended 
by  two  of  the  heavenly  powers  as  guards,  to  wit,  by  authorify 
and  goodness,  he  himself,  the  one  God  being  between  them, 
presented  an  appearance  of  the  figures  to  the  visual  soul ;  each 
of  which  figures  was  not  measured  in  any  respe<it ;  for  God 
cannot  be  circumscribed,  nor  are  his  powers  capable  of  being 
defined  by  lines,  but  he  himself  measures  everything.  His 
goodness  therefore  is  the  measure  of  all  good  things,  and  his 
anthority  is  the  measure  of  things  in  subjection,  and  the 
Governor  of  the  universe  himself,  is  the  measure  of  all  things 
to  the  corporeal  and  incorporeal.  On  which  account,  his 
powers  also  having  been  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  rules  and 
models,  have  weighed  and  measured  other  things  with  refe- 
rence to  them.  Now  it  is  very  good  that  these  three  measures 
should,  as  it  were,  be  kneaded  tocether  in  the  soul,  and 
mixed  up  together,  in  order  that  so  the  soul,  being  persuaded 
that  the  supreme  being  is  God,  who  has  raised  his  head  above 
all  his  powers,  and  who  is  beheld  independently  of  them,  and 
who  makes  himself  visible  in  them,  may  receive  the  characters 
of  his  power  and  beneficence,  and  becoming  initiated  into  the 
perfect  mysteries,  may  not  be  too  ready  to  divulge  the  divine 
secrets  to  any  one,  but  may  treasure  them  up  in  herself,  and 
keeping  a  check  over  her  speech,  may  conceal  them  in  silence : 
for  the  words  of  the  scripture  are,  "  To  make  secret  cakes  ;'* 
because  the  sacred  ana  mystic  statements  about  the  one 
uncreated  Being,  and  about  his  powers,  ought  to  be  kept 
secret;  since  it  does  not  belong  to  every  one  to  keep  tne 
deposit  of  divine  mysteries  properly." 

XVI.  For  the  stream  of  the  intemperate  soul,  flowing  out- 
wards through  the  mouth  and  tongue,  is  pumped  up  and  poured 
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into  all  ears.  Some  of  which  having  wide  channels,  keep  that 
which  18  poured  into  them  with  all  cheerfulness ;  but  otheiBy 
through  the  narrowness  of  the  passages,  are  unable  to  be 
bedewed  by  it  But  that  which  overflows  being  poured  forth 
in  an  unrestrained  manner,  is  scattered  in  eveiy  curection  :  so 
that  what  has  been  concealed  escapes  and  floats  on  the  top  of 
it,  and,  like  a  random  torrent  of  mud,  bears  along  with  it  in  its 
flood,  things  worthy  of  being  tended  with  all  care.  In  refe- 
rence to  which,  those  persons  appear  to  me  to  have  come  to  a 
right  decision  who  have  been  initiated  in  the  lesser  mysteries 
before  learning  anything  of  these  greater  ones.  "  For  they 
baked  their  flour  which  they  brought  out  of  Egypt,  baking 
secret  cakes  of  unleavened  bread.'**  That  is  to  say,  they 
dealt  with  the  untameable  and  savage  passions,  softening  them 
¥dth  reason  as  they  would  knead  bread ;  for  they  did  not 
divulge  the  manner  of  their  kneading  and  improving  it,  as  it 
was  derived  from  some  divine  system  of  preparation ;  but  they 
treasured  it  up  in  their  secret  stores,  not  being  elated  at  the 
knowledge  of  the  mystery,  but  yielding  and  being  lowly  as 
to  their  boasting. 

XVII.  Let  us  then,  with  reference  to  our  gratitude  to  and 
honouring  of  the  omnipotent  God,  be  active  and  ready,  depre- 
cating all  sluggishness  and  delay ;  for  those  who  are  passing 
over  from  obedience  to  the  passions  to  the  contemplation  of 
virtue,  are  enjoined  to  keep  the  passover  with  their  loins 
girded  up,  being  ready  to  do  service,  and  binding  up  the 
burden  of  the  flesh,  or,  as  it  is  expressed,  their  shoes,  "  stand- 
ing upright,  and  flrmly  on  their  feet,  and  having  in  their 
hands  a  staff,"!  that  is  to  say  education,  vrith  the  ot^ect  of 
succeeding  without  any  failure  in  all  the  affairs  of  life ;  and 
lastly,  **  to  eat  the  passover  in  haste."  For,  by  the  passover, 
is  signified  the  crossing  over  of  the  created  and  perishable 
being  to  God  : — and  very  appropriately  ;  for  there  is  no  single 
good  thing  which  does  not  belong  to  God,  and  which  is  not 
divine. 

Seek  it  therefore,  quickly,  0  my  soul !  as  did  that  practiser 
of  contemplation,  Jacob,  who,  when  his  father  asked  him,  **  How 
found  you  this  so  quickly,  0  my  son?**}  answered,  with  a 
doctrine  concealed  underneath  his  words,  *<  The  Lord  God 
brought  it  before  me.'*  For  he,  being  well  skilled  in  many 
matters,  knew  that  whatever  creation  bestONvs  on  the  soul  is 
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coii6nned  bj  long  time,  as  those  men  know  who  give  to  their 
popile  arts,  and  lessons  in  arts  :  for  their  case  is  not  like  that 
of  men  who  poor  water  into  a  vessel,  thej  are  not  in  a  moment 
able  to  fill  their  minds  with  the  lessons  which  have  been  brought 
Oefore  them.  But  when  the  fountain  of  wisdom,  that  is  to  say, 
Ood,  gives  knowledge  of  the  sciences  to  the  race  of  mankind, 
he  gives  it  to  them  without  any  limitation  of  time.  But  thej, 
as  being  disciples  of  the  only  wise  Being,  and  being  compe- 
tent by  nature,  quickly  accomplish  the  discovery  of  the  things 
which  they  seek  to  understand. 

XVIIL  But  the  principal  virtue  of  pupUs  is  to  endeavour 
to  imitate  their  perfect  master,  as  far  as  those  who  are 
imperfect  can  imitate  a  perfect  man.  But  the  master  is  more 
rapid  than  any  time,  which  did  not  even  co-operate  with  him 
when  he  was  creating  the  universe,  since  it  is  plain  that  time 
itself  was  created  at  the  same  moment  that  the  world  was 
made.  For  God,  while  he  spake  the  word,  did  at  the  same 
moment  create ;  nor  did  he  allow  anything  to  come  between 
the  word  and  the  deed ;  and  if  one  may  advance  a  doctrine 
which  is  pretty  nearly  true.  His  word  is  his  deed.  But  among 
the  race  of  mankind  nothing  is  more  easily  moved  than  the 
word;  for  by  its  rapidi^  and  by  the  volubility  of  its  nouns  and 
verbs,  it  outstrips  even  the  comprehension  which  hastens  te 
overtake  them.  As,  therefore,  everlasting  springs,  which  are 
poured  down  in  rivers,  have  a  course  which  never  ceases,  the 
stream  as  it  comes  on  continually  taking  up  the  cessation  of  the 
waves  which  have  preceded,  so  too  the  abundant  flow  of  words, 
when  they  begin  to  be  poured  forth,  keep  pace  with  the  most 
swiftly-moving  of  all  the  qualities  which  are  in  us,  namely,  the 
mind,  which  can  itself  outstrip  even  flying  natures. 

As  therefore  the  uncreated  God  outstrips  all  creation.  So 
also  does  the  word  of  the  uncreated  God  outrun  the  word  of 
creation,  and  is  borne  on  with  exceeding  swiftness  in  the  clouds. 
On  which  account  God  speaks  ireely,  saying,  "  Now  you  shall 
see,  because  my  word  snail  overtake  you.***  As  the  divine 
word  can  outstrip  and  overtake  everything,  but  if  his  word  can 
thus  outstrip  everything,  much  more  can  he  who  utters  it, 
as  he  testifies  in  another  place,  where  he  says,  "  Here  am  I, 
I  stood  here  before  you."!  For  he  declares  here  that  he  stood 
before  any  created  being :  and  he  who  is  here  is  also  there, 
*  Numbers  zL  23.  f  Exodus  zvL  6. 
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and  in  other  places,  and  every  where,  having  filled  every  place 
in  every  direction,  and  having  left  nothing  whatever  destitute 
of  himself:  for  he  does  not  say,  **  Here  I  stand  and  there,  but 
now  also  when  I  am  present  do  I  stand  there  also  at  the  same 
moment  ;**  not  being  moved  or  changing  his  place  so  as  to  oc- 
cupy one  place  and  to  quit  another,  but  using  one  intense  motion. 

Very  properly  therefore  do  his  subject  children,  imitating 
the  nature  of  their  father,  do  all  that  is  right  without  any 
delay,  and  with  all  diligence,  their  most  excellent  employment 
being  the  paying  prompt  and  unremitting  honour  to  Uod. 

XIX.  But  Pharaoh,  the  squanderer  of  all  things,  not  being 
able  himself  to  receive  the  conception  of  virtues  unconnected 
with  time,  inasmuch  as  he  was  mutilated  as  to  the  eyes  of  his 
soul,  by  which  alone  incorporeal  nature^  are  comprehended, 
would  not  endure  to  be  benefited  by  virtues  unconnected  with 
time ;  but  being  weighed  down  by  souUees  opinions,  I  mean 
here  by  the  frogs,  animals  which  utter  a  sound  and  noise 
wholly  void  and  destitute  of  reality,  when  Moses  says,  *'  appoint 
a  time  to  me  when  I  may  pray  for  you  and  for  your  servants 
that  God  will  make  the  ^rogs  to  disappear,*"*  though  he  ought, 
as  he  was  in  very  imminent  necessity,  to  have  said.  Pray  this 
moment,  nevertheless  postponed  it,  saying,  **  Pray  to-morrow," 
in  order  that  he  might  in  every  case  preserve  the  folly  of  his 
impiety.  And  this  happens  to  nearly  aU  those  men  who  hesi- 
tate and  vacillate  between  two  opinions,  even  if  they  do  not 
confess  it  in  express  words.  For  when  any  thing  unexpected 
befalls  them,  inasmuch  as  they  did  not  previously  believe  firmly 
in  God  the  Saviour,  they  take  refuge  in  the  assistance  of 
created  things,  of  physicians,  of  herbs,  of  the  composition  of 
drugs,  in  a  carefully  considered  plan  of  life,  and  in  any  other 
aid  which  may  be  derived  from  mortal  man.  And  if  any  one 
were  to  say  to  them,  **  Flee,  0  ye  wretched  men,  to  Him  who  is 
the  only  physician  for  the  diseases  of  the  soul,  and  discard  all 
this  falsely  called  assistance  which  ye  are  seeking  to  find  in 
the  creature  who  is  subject  to  the  same  sufferings  as  yourselves,'* 
they  would  laugh  at  and  ridicule  him;  saying,  **Tell  us 
this  to-morrow."  Since,  even  if  any  thing  were  to  happen  to 
them  they  would  npt  supplicate  the  Deity  to  avert  the  present 
evils  from  them. 

But  when  it  is  found  that  there  is  no  relief  from  man,  and 

•  Ezodua  vilL  9. 
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when  even  all  the  remedies  are  proved  to  be  injarious,  then  in 
great  perplexity  they  renounce  all  ideas  of  assistance  firom 
other  quarters,  and,  like  wretched  men  as  thej  are  and  sorely 
agunst  their  will,  they  reluctantly  and  tardily  flee  to  the  only 
Savionr,  Qod.  But  he,  as  well  knowing  that  there  is  no 
dependence  to  bo  placed  on  reformation  extorted  by  necessity, 
does  not  apply  his  law  to  every  one  of  them,  but  only  to  those 
in  whose  case  it  appears  aood  and  suitable. 

Let  every  reasoning  tnerefore  that  thinks  that  all  posses- 
sions belong  to  itself,  and  that  honours  itself  before  God,  for 
the  expression,  "sacrificinff  after  a  few  days,"  involves  such  a 
notion  as  this,  know  that  it  is  liable  to  the  accusation  of  impietr. 

XX.  We  have  now  adequately  gone  through  the  first  article 
of  our  accusation  against  Cain.  And  the  second  is  of  this  nature 
Why  does  he  bring  the  first  fruits  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  but 
not  of  the  first  produce  ?  May  it  not  be  for  the  same  reason, 
that  he  may  give  the  pre-eminence  in  honour  to  creation,  and 
may  requite  God  himself  with  what  is  the  second  best  ?  For 
as  there  are  some  persons  who  place  the  body  before  the  soul, 
the  slave  before  the  mistress,  so  also  there  are  persons  who 
honour  the  creation  more  than  God,  though  the  lawgiver 
delivered  this  injunction,  that  **  we  should  bring  the  first  fruits 
of  the  first  produce  of  the  earth  into  the  house  of  God,'*  *  and 
not  assign  them  to  ourselves.  For  it  is  just  to  refer  all 
the  fiiBt  motions  of  the  soul,  whether  in  point  of  order  or  of 
power,  to  God.  Now  ^he  first  things  in  point  of  order  are  such 
as  these,  in  which  we  participated  from  the  first  moment  of 
our  original  birth :  nourishment,  growth,  sight,  hearing,  taste, 
smell,  touch,  speech,  the  mind,  the  parts  of  the  soul,  the  parts 
of  the  body,  the  energies  of  these  parts,  and  in  short  all  the 
motions  and  conditions  which  are  in  accordance  with  nature. 

But  those  things  which  are  first  in  consideration  and  in 
power  are  good  actions,  the  virtues,  and  conduct  in  accordance 
with  the  virtues.  It  is  right  therefore  to  ofier  the  first  fruits 
of  these  things :  and  the  first  fruits  are  the  language  of  grati- 
tude sent  up  from  sincere  truth  of  mind.  And  this  language 
divides  itself  according  to  appropriate  divisions  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  lyre  and  the  other  musical  instruments  are 
divided.  For  in  each  of  those  instruments  each  sound  is  by 
itself  harmonious,  and  also  exceedingly  adapted  to  making  a 

*  Exodus  xziii.  19. 


symphony  with  the  rest.  As  in  grammar  also  those  of  the 
elements  which  are  called  yowels  are  both  capable  of  being 
uttered  by  themselves,  and  they  also  make  a  complete  sound 
in  coiy unction  with  other  letters.  But  nature  which  has 
created  many  powers  in  ourselves,  some  consisting  of  the  out- 
ward senses,  some  reasoning  and  intellectual  and  which  has 
directed  each  to  some  appropriate  work,  and  which  again  has 
adapted  all  in  due  proportion  by  a  union  and  harmony  with 
one  another,  may  be  most  properly  pronounced  happy  both  in 
each  particidar  and  in  all  of  them, 

.  XXI.  On  which  account  if  you  bring  a  sacrifice  of  the  first 
fruits,  you  must  divide  it  as  the  sacred  scripture  teaches,  first 
of  all  offering  those  fruits  which  are  green,  then  those  which 
are  toasted,  then  those  which  are  cut  up,  and  after  all  the 
others  those  which  are  ground.  Those  which  are  ffreen,  on 
this  account,  because  he  teaches  those  who  are  lovers  of  the  old, 
and  obsolete,  and  fabulous  times,  and  who  do  not  comprehend 
the  rapid  power  of  Ood,  illimitable  by  time,  warning  them  to 
adopt  new,  and  flourishing,  and  vigorous  thoughts,  in  order 
that  they  may  not  embrace  false  opinions  from  being  nourished 
among  the  old  feibulous  systems  which  a  long  lapse  of  ages  has 
handed  down  to  the  deceiving  of  mortals ;  but  that,  receiving 
new  and  fresh  good  things  in  all  abundance  from  God,  who 
never  grows  old,  but  who  is  always  young  and  vigorous^  they 
may  be  taught  to  think  nothing  old  that  is  with  him,  and 
nothing  passed  away  or  obsolete,  but  to  look  upon  everything 
as  created  and  existing  without  any  limitation  as  to  time. 

XXII.  On  which  account  he  says  in  another  place,  **  Thou 
shalt  rise  up  from  before  a  hoaiy  head,  and  thou  shalt  honour 
the  fieu^e  of  an  elder."*  As  if  the  difference  were  very  great. 
For  what  is  ho^  is  that  time  which  energizes  not  at  all,  from 
which  one  ought  to  rise  up,  and  depart,  and  flee,  avoiding  that 
idea  which  deceives  tens  of  thousands,  that  time  has  a  natural 
capacity  of  doing  something.  But  by  an  elder  is  meant  one 
who  is  worthy  of  honour,  and  respect,  and  of  pre-eminence,  the 
examination  of  whom  is  committed  to  Moses,  the  friend  of 
God.  "  For  those  whom  thou  kno^est,"  says  God  to  Moses, 
**  they  are  the  elders." f  As  he  was  a  man  who  admitted  no 
innovations  of  any  kind,  but  was  by  custom  attached  to  his 
elders,  and  to  those  who  were  worthy  of  the  highest  honours. 
*  LeYiiiciu  xix.  82.  f  Numben  xi.  10. 
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it  is  adTantageoos,  therefore,  if  not  with  reference  to  the 
icquisition  of  perfect  yirtue,  still  at  all  events  with  reference  to 
political  considerations,  both  to  be  nourished  in  ancient  and 
primeval  opinions,  and  also  to  be  acquainted  with  the  ancient 
records  of  glorious  actions,  which  historians  and  the  whole  race 
of  poets  have  delivered  to  their  contemporaries  and  t«*  sub- 
s^uent  ages,  to  bo  preserved  in  their  recollection.  But  when 
the  sudden  light  of  self-taught  wisdom  has  shone  upon  those 
who  had  no  foreknowledge  or  expectation  of  it,  and  op  ming 
the  previously  closed  eyes  of  the  soul,  makes  men  spectators  of 
knowledfle  instead  of  being  merely  hearers  of  it,  implantuifl  in 
the  mind  the  swiftest  6f  tne  outward  senses,  sight,  instead  of 
liearing,  whicli  is  slower ;  it  is  then  in  vain  to  exercise  Uie  ears 
with  speeches. 

XXIII.  On  which  account  it  is  said  also :  *'  And  yo  shall  eat 
old  store,  and  old  food  from  the  old  store,  and  you  shall  also  bring 
forward  the  old  out  of  the  sight  of  the  new."*  As  it  is  fitting 
to  repudiate  no  ancient  piece  of  learning  from  considorations  of 
time,  while  we  endeavour  to  meet  with  the  writings  of  wise 
men,  and  to  be  present  as  it  were  with  the  opinions  and 
expositions  of  those  who  relate  ancient  matters,  and  to  be 
always  fond  of  inquiring  about  the  former  ages  of  men,  and 
ancient  events,  since  it  is  the  pleasantest  of  all  thiuss  to  be 
ignorant  of  nothing.  But  when  God  causes  new  shoots  of 
self-taught  wisdom  to  spring  up  in  the  soul,  then  it  behoves  us 
immediately  to  circumscribe  and  to  contract  the  things  which 
we  have  acquired  from  instruction,  which  of  their  own  accord 
do  return  and  flow  back  to  their  source.  For  it  is  impossible 
that  one  who  is  a  follower,  or  a  friend,  or  a  disciple  of  God,  or 
any  other  name  which  one  may  think  fit  to  call  him,  should 
tolerate  mortal  lessons. 

XXIV.  And  let  the  ripeness  of  the  ndw  soul  be  toasted.  That 
is  to  say,  as  gold  is  tried  in  the  fire,  let  this  also  be  tested  by 
powerftiJ  reason.  And  the  being  consolidated  is  a  sign  of 
having  been  tried,  and  tested,  and  approved.  For  as  the  fruit 
of  flourishing  stalks  of  corn  is  toasted,  that  it  may  no  longer  be 
damp,  and  as  this  cannot  in  tlie  nature  of  things  take  place 
without  fire,  so  also  is  it  necessary  that  tlie  young  and  fresh 
ripeness,  advancing  by  means  of  powerful  and  unalterable 
reason  to  the  perfection  of  virtue,  must  be  made  solid  and 

•  Lsviikma  xxii  19>, 
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stable.  But  it  is  the  natural  characteristic  of  reason  not  onl) 
to  ripen  apecuktioDS  in  the  soul,  prerenting  them  from  dia- 
Bolfring,  but  also  vigoruualy  to  put  an  end  to  the  impetuositj  of 
irrational  passbn.* 

Behold  the  pracdsi^r  of  contemplation,  Joseph,  cooking  it, 
when,  **  Esau  is  in  a  moment  discovered  to  be  faintina.*** 
For  wickedness  and  passion  are  the  foundations  of  tnoae 
who  love  tliemselves,  supported  on  which  the  man,  when 
he  sees  them  defeated  and  extinguished  bj  reason  which  has 
refuted  them,  does  not  unnaturally  relax  his  exertions  and 
his  strength.  But  suppose  the  language  is  not  confused,  bat 
divided  into  appropriate  divisions,  the  meaning  of  tlie  expression, 
"  those  that  are  cut  up,'*  is  something  of  this  kind.  For  in 
everything  order  is  better  than  disorder,  and  most  especially  is 
it  so  in  the  most  swiftly  flowing  nature — speech. 

XXV.  We  must  therefore  divide  it  into  the  principal  heads, 
which  are  called  incidents,  and  we  must  assign  to  each  its 
appropriate  preparation,  imitating  in  this  point  skilful 
archers,  who,  when  they  have  chosen  a  mark,  endeavour  to 
shoot  every  one  of  their  arrows  straight  at  it.  For  the  head 
resembles  the  mark,  and  the  preparation  is  similar  to  the 
arrows.  And  thus  the  most  excellent  of  all  branches  of 
learning,  speech,  is  harmoniously  connected  together.  For  the 
lawgiver  cuts  leaves  of  gold  into  thin  liairs,  so  as  to  plait 
appropriate  works  of  that  material  in  a  durable  manner,  And 
in  like  manner,  speech,  which  is  more  precious  tlian  gold,  is 
completed  in  a  praiseworthy  manner  of  innumerable  varieties 
of  ideas,  when,  being  divided  into  the  tliinnest  possible  heads, 
after  the  £ishion  of  a  woven  web,  it  receives  an  harmonious 
demonstration,  like  a  work  of  the  distaff. 

It  is  enjoined  therefore  that  sacrificers,  when  they  have 
flayed  the  burnt  offering,  shall  cut  it  up  joint  by  joint,  in  order 
in  the  first  place  that  the  soul  may  appear  naked  without  any 
coverings,  such  as  are  made  by  empty  and  fiedse  opinions ;  and 
in  the  second  place  tiiat  it  may  be  able  to  receive  suitable 
divisions,  for  virtue  is  a  whole  and  one,  which  is  divided  into 
corresponding  species,  such  as  prudence  and  temperance, 
justice  and  coarage,  that  we,  knowing  the  differences  of  each  of 
these  qualities,  may  submit  to  a  voluntary  service  of  them  both 
in  their  entirety  and  in  particulars. 

*  Oeuetii  xzv.  29. 
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And  let  us  consider  how  we  may  train  the  soul  so  that  it  may 
not,  from  being  thrown  into  a  state  of  confusion,  be  deceived  by 
general  and  unintelligible  appearances,  but  that  by  makinff 
proper  divisions  of  things  it  may  be  able  to  inspect  and 
examine  each  separate  thing  wiUi  all  accuracy,  adopting 
language  which  will  not,  through  being  borne  forward  by 
disorderly  impetuosity,  cause  any  indistinctness,  but  being 
divided  into  its  appropriate  headings  and  into  the  demon- 
strations suitable  to  each,  will  be  compounded  like  some  living 
animal  of  perfect  parts,  properly  put  together.  And  we  ought 
to  apply  ourselves  to  a  continual  meditation  on  and  practice  of 
these  tilings,  if  we  wish  the  use  of  them  to  be  confirmed  in 
us,  as  after  having  touched  knowledge,  not  to  abide,  in  it  is  like 
tastinff  meat  and  drink,  but  being  prevented  from  feeding  on 
them  m  suflicient  quantities. 

XXVI.  After  those  that  are  cut  up,  it  was  very  natural  to 
make  an  offering  of  such  as  are  ground  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is 
natural  after  the  division  to  dwell  among  and  pass  one*8  leisure 
among  what  harl  been  thus  discovered,  for  continued  practice 
produces  firm  and  stable  knowledge,  just  as  continued  in- 
difference produces  ignorance  Therefore  numbers  of  men  from 
fear  of  the  labour  of  practice,  have  lost  th^  strength  with  which 
they  were  endowed  by  nature,  whom  those  men  have  not 
imitated  who  nourished  their  souls  on  prophecy,  which  is 
signified  under  the  name  of  manna.  '*  for  they  ground  it  in 
mills  or  beat  it  in  a  mortar,  and  baked  it  in  pans,  and  made 
cakes  of  it,***  everyone  of  them  knowing  well  how  to  knead 
and  soften  the  heavenly  language  of  virtue  for  the  sake  of 
making  tlie  intellect  firmer.  • 

When  therefore  you  confess  that  the  young  and  fresh  corn, 
that  is  to  say  vigour,  and  the  toasted  com,  that  is  to  say  speech 
tried  in  the  fire  and  invincible,  and  the  corn  cut  up,  which 
signifies  the  cutting  up  and  division  of  things,  and  the  com 
ground,  that  is  to  say  anxious  care  about  and  examination  into 
what  has  been  found  out,  do  all  proceed  from  God,  you  will 
then  be  offering  a  sacrifice  of  the  first  fruits  of  the  first 
produce,  of  the  first  and  best  things  which  the  soul  has 
brought  forth ;  and  even  if  we  are  slow,  nevertheless  he  does 
not  delay  to  take  to  himself  those  who  are  fit  to  worship 
him.     For  "I  will  take,"  *'  says  he,  **you  to  be  a  people  for 

*  NttmbefB  xi.  8. 
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myself,  aud  I  will  be  your  God,  and  you  shall  be  my  people : 
I  am  the  Lord.'* 

XXVII.  These  now,  and  such  as  these,-  are  the  accusations 
brought  against  Cain,  who  after  some  days  offered  sacrifice ; 
ibut  Abel  did  not  bring  the  same  offerings,  nor  did  he  bring 
ihis  offerings  in  the  same  manner ;  but  instead  of  inanimate 
ithings  he  brought  livuig  sacrifices,  and  instead  of  younger 
.things,  worthy  only  of  the  second  place,  he  offered  what  was 
.older  and  of  the  first  consideration,  and  instead  of  what  was 
«weak  he  offered  what  was  strong  and  fat,  for  he  says  that  '*  he 
•made  his  sacrifice  of  the  first-bom  of  his  flocks,  aud  of  their 
fat/'*  according  to  the  most  holy  commandment. 

Now  the  commandment  is  as  follows :  *'And  it  shall  be,**  say 
:the  scriptures.  *'  when  God  shall  bring  thee  forth  into  the  land 
of  the  Canaanites,  in  the  manner  which  he  swore  to  thy 
fathers,  and  sliall  give  it  to  thee,  tliat  thou  shalt  set  apart 
unto  the  Lord  all  tliat  openeth  the  womb  of  all  thy  flocks,  and 
of  all  .the  beasts  which  thou  hast,  and  shalt  set  apart  all  tlie 
males ifor  the  Lord.  Every  ofi&priugof  an  ass  that  openeth  the 
wonib  shalt  thou  exchange  for  a  sheep ;  and  if  thou  dost  not 
excb^^nge  it  thou  shall  redeem  it  with  monQy.*'t  For  that 
which  openeth  the  womb  ia  Abel,  that  is  to  say,  a  g^ft,  the 
first-born,  and  you  must  examine  how  and  when  it  is  to  be 
offered  up ;  now  the  most  suitable  time  is  when  God  shall 
lead  thee  into  fluctuating  reason,  that  is  to  say,  into  the  land 
of  the  Oanaanites,  not  in  any  chance  manner,  but  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  himself  swore  that  he  would ;  not  in 
order  that  being  tossed  about  hither  aud  thither  in  the  surf 
and  tempest  and  heavy  waves,  you  may  be  deprived  of  all  rest 
or  stability,  but  that  having  eseaped  from  such  agitation  you 
may  enjoy  fine  weather  and  a  ealm,  aud  reaching  virtue  as  a 
place  of  refuge,  or  port,  or  harbour  of  safety  for  ships,  may 
lie  in  safety  ^nd  steadiness. 

XXVIII,  Bi)t  when  Moses  says  that  God  swears,  we  must 
consider  whether  he  really  asserts  this  as  a  thing  appropriate 
for  him  to  do;  since  to  very  many  people  it  appears  incon- 
sistent with  the  character  of  God ;  for  the  meaning  implied  in 
an  oath  is,  that  it  is  the  testimony  of  God  in  a  matter  Which  is 
doubtful.  But  to  God  there  is  nothing  uncertain  and  nothing 
in  doubt ;  as  it  is  he  who  demonstrates  clearly  to  otliers  all  the 

*  Qenwia  iv.  3.  t  S^xodua  xiii.  11. 
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dear  indications  of  truth.  And  accordingly  he  is  in  noed  of 
no  witness ;  for  neither  is  there  any  other  god  of  equal  honour 
with  him.  I  omit  to  mention  that  he  who  hears  witness, 
inasmuch  as  he  bears  witness,  is  better  than  he  to  whom  he 
bears  witness ;  for  the  one  stands  in  need  of  something,  and 
the  other  serves  him  :  and  he  who  serves  is  more  worthy  of 
credit  than  he  who  requires  to  be  served.  But  it  is  impious 
to  conceive  that  any  thing  can  be  better  than  the  Cause  of  all 
things,  since  there  is  nothing  equal  to  him,  nothing  that  is 
even  a  little  inferior  to  him ;  *  but  every  thing  which  exists  in 
the  world  is  found  to  be  in  its  whole  genus  inferiolr  to  God. 

Now  it  is  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  credence  that  those  men 
who  are  disbelieved  have  recourse  to  an  oath.  But  God  is  to  be 
believed  when  simply  he  says  any  thing ;  so  that,  as  far  as  cer- 
tainty goes,  his  words  do  in  no  respect  differ  from  oaths.  And 
it  happens,  indeed,  that  our  opinions  are  confirmed  by  an  oath ; 
but  that  an  oath  itself  is  confirmed  by  the  addition  of  the  name 
of  God.  God,  therefore,  does  not  become  credible  because  of 
au  oath,  but  even  an  oath  is  confirmed  by  God. 

XXIX.  Why,  then,  has  this  hierophant  thought  fit  to  intro- 
duce him  as  swearing  ?  That  he  might  demonstrate  the  weak- 
ness of  the  created  being,  and  after  he  had  demonstrated  it, 
might  comfort  him  :  for  we  are  not  able  at  all  times  to  have 
ready  in  our  soul  that  principal  fact  which  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered concerning  God,  namely,  that  '*  God  is  not  as  a  man.*'t 
So  that  we  may  rise  above  those  assertions  which  are  advanced 
concerning  roan  ;  but  we,  since  we  have  the  greatest  share  in 
what  is  mortal*  and  since  we  are  not  able  to  conceive  any  thing 
apart  from  ourselves,  and  have  no  power  to  go  beyond  or  to 
escape  our  own  calamities,  but  since  we  have  got  into  mortality 
as  snails  have  into  their  shells,  and  since  we  are  revolved 
round  and  round  ourselves  in  a  ball,  like  so  many  hedgehogs, 
and  have  onlv  the  same  opinions  about  the  blessed  and  immor- 
tal God  which  we  have  about  ourselves,  avoiding  all  absurdity 
of  assertion,  such  for  instance  as  that  God  has  the  same  form 
as  man,  but  in  reality  being  guilty  of  the  impiety  of  attributing 

*  The  Blmilarity  to  Horace  is  here  again  very  remarkable.  Horace^ 
speakiiig  of  the  Parent  and  Qovemor  of  the  nniverae,  nys — 

Undo  nil  majus  generaiur  ipeo, 

Nee  viget  quicquam  simile,  aut  secundum. — Od.  I.  xii.  17. 
t  Numbera  xziil.  19. 
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to  him  that  he  has  the  same  passsioua  as  man ;  we  do  on  this 
account  fashion  for  him  in  our  minds  hands  and  feet,  a  coming 
in  and  a  going  out,  hatred,  aversion,  alienation,  and  anger; 
parts  and  passions  Tory  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  the 
Cause  of  all  tilings,  an  oath  by  which  is  often  an  assistant  of 
our  weakness.  **  If  God  shall  give  thee  the  things  which  thou 
desirest,**  says  Moses,  speaking  very  eloquently  and  accurately ; 
for  if  he  does  not  give  them  thou  wilt  not  have  them,  since 
every  thing  belongs  to  him,  both  things  external,  and  the 
body,  and  the  outward  sense,  and  the  power  of  speech,  and  the 
mind,  and  the  energies  and  essences  of  all  the  faculties.  And 
not  you,  but  all  this  world  also,  and  whatever  you  cut  off  and 
divide  from  it,  you  will  find  does  not  belong  to  you  ;  for  you 
do  not  possess  the  earth,  or  the  water,  or  the  air,  or  the  hea- 
ven, or  the  stars,  or  any  of  the  kinds  of  animals  or  plants, 
whether  perishable  or  immortal,  as  your  own ;  so  that,  whatever 
from  them  you  biing  to  offer  to  him  as  a  sacrifice,  you  are 
bringing  as  the  possession  of  God,  and  not  as  your  own. 

XXX.  And  take  notice  bow  veiy  clearly  it  is  enjoined,  that 
he  who  is  sacrificing  may  take  a  part  of  what  is  offered,  and 
that  he  is  not  bound  to  offer  the  whole  of  what  has  been  g^veu 
him.  For  nature  has  given  us  a  countless  number  of  things, 
suitable  to  the  human  race,  of  all  of  which  it  receives  no  share 
itself:  for  instance,  she  has  given  us  creation,  though  she  is 
herself  uncreate ;  and  food,  though  she  has  no  need  of  food ;  and 
growth,  though  she  always  remains  in  the  same  condition; 
and  age,  with  reference  to  time,  though  she  herself  admits 
neither  of  addition  nor  of  subtraction  ;  an  organic  body,  which 
she  is  incompetent  to  receive :  also  the  powers  of  coming  for- 
ward, of  seeing,  of  applying  food,  and  of  disposing  of  it  agiiiu 
when  digested ;  of  judging  between  the  differences  of  scents, 
of  using  speech,  of  giving  vent  to  laughter.  There  are  also 
many  other  things  in  us  which  have  reference  to  our  necessary 
and  beneficial  uses :  but  one  may  pronounce  these  things  in- 
different, but  those  which  are  confessedly  good  ought  to  be 
attributed  to  and  comprehended  in  nature. 

Come,  therefore,  let  us  investigate  those  things  which  are 
especially  admired  among  us,  of  the  things  which  are  really 
goods,  every  one  of  which  we  pray  to  attain  to  at  suitable  sea- 
sons, and  if  we  do  attain  to  tliem,  we  are  called  the  happiest 
of  men.     Now  who  is  there  who  is  ignorant,  that  a  happy  old 
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af^e  and  a  happy  death  are  the  greatest  of  human  goodr? 
neither  of  iirhich  can  nature  partake  of,  inasmuch  as  nature 
can  neither  grow  old  nor  die.  And  what  is  there  extrt or- 
dinary in  the  fact,  if  that  which  is  uncreated  does  ntt  eon* 
descend  to  use  the  good  thinffs  of  created  beings,  when  even 
that  which  has  been  created  desires  different  virtues,  according 
to  the  differences  of  ideas  into  which  it  is  divided.  At  all 
events  men  would  not  be  rivals  to  women,  nor  would  women 
he  rivals  to  men,  in  these  matters  with  which  the  opposite  sex 
alone  ought  to  have  any  concern.  But  if  the  women  were  to 
emulate  the  pursuits  of  men  they  would  be  looked  upon  as 
half  men,  and  if  the  men  were  to  apply  themselves  to  the 
pursuits  of  women  they  would  acquire  an  evil  reputation  as 
man-women. 

But  are  there  not  some  virtues  between  which  nature 
herself  has  made  such  distinction,  that  by  no  practice'  can 
they  be  brought  into  the  common  use  of  both  sexes  ?  At  all 
events,  to  sow  and  to  beget  children  is  the  especial  property 
of  man,  accordinfl  to  his  peculiar  capacity,  and  no  woman 
could  manage  to  do  this.  And  again,  the  nature  of  man  does 
not  make  him  capable  of  bearing  children,  which  is  the  good 
deed  of  women ;  therefore  these  things,  which  are  innate  in 
the  nature  of  man,  cannot  be  predicated  with  propriety  of 
<  f od,  but  it  is  done  only  through  some  catachrestical  roisappli- 
(tation  of  terms,  by  which  we  make  amends  for  our  weakness. 
You  will  take  away  therefore,  0  my  mind,  whatever  is  created 
or  mortal,  or  changeable  or  unconsecrated,  from  your  concep- 
tions, regarding  the  uncreate  Ood,  immortal,  unchangeable, 
and  holy,  the  only  God.  blessed  for  ever. 

XXXI.  But  it  is  most  entirely  in  accordance  with  nature 
"  to  sacrifice  the  males  of  every  creature  that  openeth  the 
womb,  to  God."*  For  as  nature  has  given  to  women  the 
womb,  as  the  part  most  excellently  adapted  for  the  generation 
nf  animals,  so  also  for  the  production  of  things  she  has  placed 
a  power  in  the  soul,  by  means  of  which  the  mind  conceives 
and  is  in  travail,  and  brings  forth  many  things.  But  of  the 
ideas  which  are  brought  forth  by  the  mind,  some  are  male  and 
some  female,  as  in  the  case  of  animals.  Now  the  female 
offsprinff  of  the  soul  are  wickedness  and  passion,  by  which  we 
are  made  effeminate  in  every  one  of  our  pursuits;   but  a 

*  Exodus  xiiL  12. 
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healthy  state  of  the  passions  and  virtue  is  male,  hy  which 
we  are  excited  and  invigorated.  Now  of  these,  whatever  be- 
longs to  the  fellowship  of  men  must  be  attributed  to  God,  and 
everything  that  relates  to  the  similarity  to  women  must  be 
imputed  to  one's  self,  on  which  account  the  command  was  de- 
livered, **  Of  everytlung  which  openeth  the  womb  the  males 
belong  to  the  Lord. 

XXXII.  But  also  he  says,  '*  The  males  belong  to  the  Lord 
of  everything  which  openeth  the  womb,  of  thy  flocks  and  of 
thy  catUe,  and  of  all  that  belongs  to  thee."  Having  spoken 
of  the  offspring  of  the  principal  part  of  the  soul,  he  begins  to 
give  us  information  about  the  produce  of  the  irratioual  part, 
which  the  outward  senses  have  obtained  for  thoir  inheritance, 
which  he  likens  to  cattle,  and  to  the  young  which  are  bred  up 
in  the  herds,  being  tame  and  tractable,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
guided  by  the  care  of  their  overseer,  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
shepherd ;  for  those  which  are  let  run  loose  and  are  indulged 
with  freedom,  are  made  wild  from  want  of  any  one  to  make 
them  gentle.  But  those  wliich  have  guides,  suoli  as  goat- 
herds, cowherds,  and  shepherds,  who  are  the  managers  of 
every  species  of  cattle,  they  I  say  are  of  necessity  made  tamo. 
Moreover-  the  genus  of  the  outward  senses  is  formed  by 
nature,  so  as  to  be  in  one  instance  wild  and  in  another  tract- 
able ;  it  is  wild,  when  having  shaken  off  the  rein  of  the  mind 
as  of  its  herdsman,  it  is  borne  on  irrationally  towards  the 
external  objects  of  the  outward  senses ;  but  ii  is  tame  when 
having  yielded  in  an  obedient  manner  to  reason,  which  is  the 
guide  of  the  discernment,  it  is  regulated  and  directed  in  its 
course  by  it. 

Whatever  therefore  it  sees  or  hears,  or,  in  short,  whatever 
it  feels  with  any  one  of  its  inward  senses  according  to  the 
injunction  of  the  mind,  all  these  things  are  male  and  perfect, 
for  goodness  is  added  to  each ;  but  whatever  is  done  without 
any  guide,  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  in  such  cose  the  body  ruins  us 
as  anarchy  ruins  a  city.  Again,  we  must  consider  that  those 
motions  of  tlie  outward  senses  which  proceed  in  obedience  to 
the  mind,  and  which  of  necessity  are  the  better,  do  take  place 
according  to  the  dispensation  of  God ;  but  these  which  are 
obstinate  and  disobedient,  we  must  impute  to  ourselves,  when 
'Vfe  arc  carried  away  irrationally  by  the  impetuosity  of  tho 
outward  senses. 
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XXXIII.  And  he  has  commanded  us  to  take  a  portion  not 
only  from  the  things  which  have  jost  heen  mentioned,  but  also 
from  the  entire  mass  in  combination.  And  the  command  is 
couched  in  the  following  words :  **  And  it  shall  be,  when  ye 
eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  land,  that  ye  shall  take  a  part  to  offer  up 
as  a  heave-offering  unto  the  Lord :  ye  shall  offer  up  a  cake  of 
the  first  of  your  dough  for  a  heave-offering  as  ye  do  the  heave- 
offering  of  the  threshing-floor,  So  shall  ye  offer  it."*  Now 
speaking  properly,  if  we  must  avow  the  exact  truth,  it  is  we 
ourselves  who  are  this  dough;  since  many  essences  are 
kneaded  and  combined  together  that  we  may  be  made  perfect : 
for  the  great  Creator  having  mingled  and  kneaded  together  the 
cold  ana  hot,  dry  and  moist,  opposite  properties,  has  made  out 
of  them  all  one  distinct  combination,  ourselves,  from  which  the 
expression  dough  is  applied  to  us.  Now,  of  this  combination 
in  which  body  and  soul,  two  most  importaut  divisions,  are 
united,  the  first  fruits  are  to  be  consecrated.  But  the  first 
fruits  are  the  holy  motions  of  each  in  accordance  >vith  virtue ; 
on  which  account  they  have  been  compared  to  a  threshing- 
floor.  As,  therefore,  on  a  threshing-floor  there  is  wheat  and 
barley,  and  as  many  more  of  such  things  as  are  capable  of 
being  separated  by  themselves,  and  husks  and  chaff,  and  what- 
ever other  refuse  is  dissipated  and  scattered  in  different 
directions,  so  too,  with  us,  there  are  some  things  whicli  aro 
excellent  and  useful,  and  which  afford  real  nourishment,  by 
means  of  which  a  good  life  is  brought  to  perfection ;  all  which 
thinss  we  should  attribute  to  Qod,  But  there  are  other  things 
which  are  not  divine,  which  we  must  leave  like  refuse  to  the 
race  of  mankind ;  but  from  these  some  portions  must  be  taken 
away,  and  there  are  some  entire  virtues,  free  from  all 
wickedness,  which  it  would  be  impious  to  mutilate  by  dividing 
them,  and  which  resemble  those  indivisible  sacrifices,  the 
whole  burnt-offerings,  of  which  Isaac  is  a  manifest  pattern, 
whom  his  father  was  commanded  to  offer  up  like  a  victim, 
sharing  in  no  destructive  passion. 

And  in  another  passage  it  is  said,  '*  My  gifts,  and  my 
offerings,  and  my  sacrifices,  ye  will  take  care  to  offer  to  me  at 
my  festivals:"  not  taking  away  from  them,  nor  dividing  them, 
but  bringing  them  forward  full,  and  entire,  and  perfect ;  for 
the  feast  of  the  soul  is  cheerfulness  in  perfect  virtues ;  and 

*  Numbers  xv.  19. 
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the  perfect  virtues  are  all  those  which  the  human  race 
exhibits,  free  from  all  stain  or  spot.  But  the  wise  man  alone 
can  keep  such  a  festival  as  this,  and  no  other  human  being : 
for  it  is  a  most  rare  thing  to  find  a  soul  which  has  never  tasted 
of  wickedness  or  passions. 

XXXIV.  Having  therefore  given  an  account  of  the  domi- 
nant and  subject  divisions  of  the  soul,  and  having  sho^n  what 
portion  in  each  is  male  and  female,  Moses  proceeds  after  this 
very  consistently  to  explain  the  divisions  of  the  body.     For 
being  well  aware  that  without  labour  and  care  it  is  not  possible 
to  obtain  a  masculine  offspring,  he  proceeds  to  say,  "  Every 
foal  of  an  ass  that  openeth  the  womb,  thou  shalt  exchange  for 
the  young  of  a  sheep.*'*    Which  expression  is  equivalent  to, 
**  Exchange  all  labour  for  improvement.**    For  an  ass  is  the 
symbol  of  labour,  being  a  much  enduring  animal,  and  a  sheep 
is  the  emblem  of  improvement,  as  its  veryiname  shows,t  being 
a  symbol  of  the  care  which  is  required  to  be  expended  in  arts 
and  professions,  and  all  other  things  which  are  matters  of 
instruction,  and  that  with  no  negligence  or  indifference,  but  it 
is  necessary  with  all  anxiety  to  have  prepared  one*s  mind  to 
encounter  vigorously  every  amount  of  labour,  and  to  strive  not 
to  be  held  in  bondage  by  ill-considered  toil,  but  to  find  ad- 
vance and  improvement  by  pushing  on  to  the  most  glorious 
end ;  for  labour  is  to  be  endured  for  the  sake  of  improve- 
ment.     But  if   you   indeed   receive  fatigue    from   labour, 
and  still  your  nature  does  not  advance  at  all  on  the  road  to 
improvement,  but  is  rather  opposed  to  your  becoming  better  by 
progress,  then  abandon  the  pursuit  and  be  quiet,  for  it  is  u 
difficult  task  to  go  aga^ist  nature.     On  which  account  the 
.scripture  adds :  ''  And  if  you  do  not  exchange  it,  you  shall 
ransom  it  for  money  ;"     which  means,  but  if  you  are  not  able 
to  exchange  labour  for  improvement,  then  give  up  your  labour ; 
for  the  idea  of  mnsoming  carries  with  it  the  notion  of  emanci- 
pating the  mind  from  vain  and  unproductive  care. 

XXXV.  But  I  am  speaking  here,  not  of  the  virtues  but  of 
the  arts  of  intermediate  character,  and  of  other  necessary 
studies  which  are  conversant  about  the  attention  due  to  the 
body,  and  about  the  abundance  of  external  goods.  But  since 
tlie  labour  which  is  applied   to   what  is  perfectly  good    and 

•  BxoduB  ziU.  18. 

f  np^fiarov,  derived  from  wpofialvia,  to  advance  forward. 
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excellent,  even  if  it  fall  short  of  attaining  its  object,  is  never- 
thelees  of  such  a  character  that  it  by  itself  does  good  to  those 
who  exert  it,  while  the  thiuss  which  are  unconnected  with 
virtue  unless  their  aim  is  attained,  are  entirely  unprofitable. 
For  as  in  the  case  of  animals,  if  you  take  away  the  head  there 
is  an  end  of  the  whole  animal,  hut  the  head  of  actions  is  their 
end,  as  they  in  a  manner  live  if  the  end  is  arrived  at,  but  if 
you  cut  off  their  end  and  mutilate  them  they  die.  So  too  let 
those  athletes  who  are  not  able  to  gain  the  victory  but  who 
are  invariably  defeated,  condemn  their  trade ;  and  if  any  mer- 
chant or  captain  of  a  ship  in  all  his  voyacres  meets  with  inces- 
sant disasters,  let  him  turn  away  from  the  business  and  rest. 
And  thoee  men  who,  having  devoted  themselves  to  the  inter- 
mediate arts,  have  nevertheless  through  the  ruggedness  of 
their  nature  been  unable  to  acquire  any  learning,  are  to  be 
praised  for  abandoning  them :  for  such  studies  are  not  practised 
ibt  the  sake  of  the  practice,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  object 
towards  which  the  labourer  is  borne.  If  therefore  nature 
hinders  one  s  improvement  for  the  better,  let  us  not  strive 
against  her  in  an  unprofitable  way,  but  if  she  co-operates  with 
08  then  let  us  honour  the  Deity  vnth  first  fruits  and  honours, 
which  are  the  ransom  of  our  soul,  emancipating  it  from  sub- 
jection to  cruel  masters,  and  elevating  it  to  freedom. 

XXXVI.  For  Moses  confesses  that  the  Levites  who  being 
taken  in  exchange  for  the  first-bom,  were  appointed  ministers 
of  him  who  alone  is  worthy  to  be  ministered  unto,  were  the 
ransom  of  all  the  rest  of  the  Israelites.  '*  For  I,*'  says  God, 
'*  behold,  I  have  chosen  the  Levites  out  of  the  midst  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  instead  of  every  first-born  that  openetli  the 
womb  from  among  the  children  of  Israel ;  they  shall  be  their  ran- 
som and  the  Levites  shall  belong  to  me :  for  every  first-bom  is 
mine ;  from  that  day  in  which  I  smote  all  the  first-bora  in  the 
land  of  Egypt,  I  dedicated  to  myself  all  the  first-born  of 
Isiael."*  . 

Reason  which  fled  to  God  and  became  his  suppliant,  is  what  is 
here  called  the  Levite ;  God  having  taken  this  from  the  most 
central  and  dominant  part  of  the  soul,  that  is  to  say,  having  taken 
it  to  himself  and  appropriated  it  as  his  own  share,  thought  it 
worthy  of  the  honour  due  to  the  first-bora.  So  that  from 
these  it  is  plain  that  Reuben  is  the  first-born  of  Jacob,  but 
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Levi  the  first  bom  of  Israel,  the  one  having  the  honoars  of 
seniority  according  to  time,  but  the  other  according  to  dignity 
and  power.  For  Jacob  being  the  symbol  of  labour  and  im- 
provement, is  also  the  beginning  of  goodness  of  dispo^ation,  which 
is  signified  in  Reuben :  but  the  fountain  of  contemplation  of 
the  only  wise  being,  according  to  which  the  name  of  Israel  is 
given,  is  the  principle  of  being  inclined  to  minister  to  him ; 
and  of  such  ministry  the  Levite  is  the  symbol. 

As  therefore  Jacob  is  found  to  be  the  inheritor  of  the 
birth-right  of  Esau,  eagerness  in  wickedness  having  been 
defeated  by  virtuous  labour,  so  also  Levi,  as  one  who  devotes 
himself  to  perfect  virtue,  will  carry  off  the  honours  of  seniority 
from  Reulien,  the  man  of  a  good  di^ipoeition.  But  the  most 
undeniable  proof  of  perfection  is  for  a  man  to  be  a  fugitive  to 
God,  having  abandoned  all  concern  for  the  things  of  creation. 

XXXVI  I.  These  then,  to  speak  with  strict  propriety  are 
the  prices  to  be  paid  for  the  preserving  and  ransoming  of  the 
soul  which  is  desirous  of  freedom.  And  may  we  not  say  that 
in  this  way  a  very  necessary  doctrine  is  brought  forward? 
Namely  that  every  wise  man  is  a  ransom  for  a  worthless  one, 
who  would  not  be  able  to  last  for  even  a  short  time,  if  the 
wise  man  by  the  exertion  of  mercy  and  prudence  did  not  take 
thought  for  his  lasting ;  as  a  physician  opposing  himself  to 
tlie  infirmities  of  an  invalid,  and  either  rendering  them 
slighter,  or  altogether  removing  tliem  unless  the  disease  comes 
on  with  irresistible  violence,  and  surmounts  all  the  ingenuity  of 
medical  skill.  And  in  this  way  Sodom  was  destroyed,  since 
there  was,  as  it  were,  no  good  which  could  be  put  in  the  scale 
sufficient  to  outweigh  the  unspeakable  multitude  of  its 
wickednesses.  So  that  if  the  fiftieth  number  could  have  been 
found,  according  to  which  an  emancipation  from  the  slavery  of 
the  soul  and  complete  freedom  is  proclaimed,  or  if  any  one  of 
the  numbers  below  fifty  which  the  wise  Abrakam  enumerated 
descending  at  last  down  to  tcin,  the  number  peculiar  to  instruc- 
tion, the  mind  would  not  have  been  destroyed  in  so  inglorious 
a  manner.  We  ought  at  times  to  endeavour  as  far  as  possible 
to  preserve  those  who  are  not  on  the  point  of  being  utterly 
destroyed  by  the  wickedness  that  is  in  them ;  imitating  good 
physicians  who,  even  if  they  see  that  it  is  impossible  for  those 
who  are  sick  to  recover,  nevertheless  apply  tlieir  remedies 
with  cheerfulness,  lest  it  should  appear  tliat  it  was  owing  to 
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their  neglect  that  the  afTmr  did  not  turn  out  as  it  was  desired. 
And  if  over  so  slight  a  seed  of  good  health  is  seen,  this  is  to 
be  cherished  as  a  spark  of  fire  with  all  imaginable  care ;  for 
there  is  hope  that  if  it  can  have  its  duration  protracted  and  its 
strength  increased  the  man  may  for  the  future  have  &  better 
life  and  one  more  free  from  danger. 

Therefore  when  I  see  any  good  man  dwelling  in  any  house 
or  city,  I  pronounce  that  house  or  that  city  happy,  and  I  think 
that  its  enjoyment  of  its  present  good  things  is  sure,  and  that 
its  expectation  of  future  nappiness  will  be  accomplished,  inas- 
much as,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  are  worthy,  Qod  will 
bestow  his  boundless  and  illimitable  riches  even  on  the  un- 
worthy.    And  I  pray  that  they  may  live  to  as  great  an  age  as 
possible,  since  it  is  not  possible  that  they  should  ever  ffrow 
old,  as  I  expect  that  good  fortune  will  remain  to  men  as  long 
as  these  men  are  able  to  live  in  the  practice  of  virtue    When. 
Uierefore,  I  see  or  hear  that  any  one  of  these  men  is  dead,  I 
am  exceedingly  downcast  and  ffrieved,  and  I  lament  those  who 
are  left  behind  alive  as  much  as  I  lament  them ;  for  to  the 
one  I  see,  that  the  necessary  end  has  arrived  in  consistency 
with  the  ordinances  of  nature,  and  that  they  have  exhibited  a 
happy  life  and  a  glorious  death.     But  I  look  upon  the  others 
as  now  deprived  of  the  great  and  mighty  hand  by  which  they 
were  saved,  and  as  likely,  now  that  they  are  bereft  of  it,  soon 
to  feel  the  evils  which  are  due  to  them,  unless,  indeed,  instead 
of  the  fonner  men,  who  arc  gone,  naturo  should  be  preparing 
to  make  other  youn^  men  shoot  up,  as  in  the  case  of  a  tree 
which  has  already  shed  its  ripe  fruit  for  the  nonrishment  and 
enjoyment  of  those  who  are  able  to  make  use  of  it    As,  there- 
fore, good  men  are  the  strongest  part  of  cities,  with  a  view  to 
their  duration,  so  also  in  that  state  of  each  individual  of  us, 
which'  consists  of  soul  and  body,  the  reasoning  powers  which 
are  attached  to  prudence  and  knowledge,  are  tho  firmest  part 
of  its  foundation ;  which  the  legislator,  using  mctuphorical  lan- 
guage, calls  the  ransom  and  the  first-bom,  on  accounl  of  those 
reasons  which  I  have  already  mentioned. 

In  this  way  ho  also  says,  '*  The  cities  of  the  Levites  are 
ransomed  for  ever,  because  the  minister  of  Ood  enjoys  etemsl 
freedom,  according  to  the  continuous  revolutkms  of  the  ever- 
moving  soul,"  and  he  admits  incessant  heaHng  applications; 
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for  when  be  calls  them  ransomed,  not  once,  but  fur  ever,  as 
he  says,  he  means  to  convey  such  a  meaning  as  this,  that 
they  are  always  in  a  state  of  revolution,  and  always  in  a  state 
of  freedom,  the  state  of  revolution  being  implanted  in  them 
because  of  their  natural  mortality,  but  their  freedom  coming 
to  them  because  of  their  ministration  to  God. 

XXXVIII.  But  it  is  worth  while  to  consider,  in  no  passing, 
manner,  why  he  granted  the  cities  of  the  Levites  to  fugitives, 
thinking  it  right  that  even  these,  who  appear  entirely  impious, 
should  dwell  with  the  most  holy  of  men.     Now  these  fugitives 
are  they  who  have  committed,  unintentionally,  homicide.   First 
of  all,  therefore,  we  must  repeat  what  is  consistent  with  what 
has  been  already  said,  tliat  the  good  man  is  the  ransom  of  the 
wortliless  one,  so  that  they  who  have  sinned  will  naturally 
come  to  those  who  have  been  hallowed,  for  the  sake  of  being 
purified ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  we  must  consider  that  the 
Levites  admit  the  fugitives  because  they  themselves  are  poten- 
tially fugitives ;  for  as  they  are  driven  away  from  their  coun- 
try, so  these  othera  also  have  left  their  children,  their  parents, 
their  brethren,  their  nearest  and  dearest  things,  in  order  that 
they  may  receive  an  immortal  inheritance  instead  of  a  mortal 
one.    But  they  differ,  because  tlie  flight  of  the  one  is  involun- 
tary, being  caused  by  an  unintentional  action,  but  the  flight 
of  the  others  is  voluntary,  from  a  love  of  what  is  most  excel- 
lent ;  and  because  the  one  have  the  Levites  for  a  refuge  ;  but 
the  Levites  liave  the  Lord  of  all  for  tlieir  refuge,  in  order 
that  those  who  are  imperfect  may  have  the  sacred  scriptures 
for  their  law ;  but  that  the  otliers  may  have  God  for  theirs,  by 
whom  they  are  hallowed.     Moreover,  those  who  have  com- 
mitted unintentional  homicide,  have  been  allotted  the  same 
cities  as  the  Levites   to   dwell  in,   because  they  also  were 
thought  worthy  of  a  privilege  because  of  a  holy  slaughter. 

When  therefore  the  soul  being  changed,  came  to  honour 
the  Egyptian  God,  the  body,  as  fine  gold,  then  all  the  sacred 
writings  rushing  forth  of  their  own  accord  with  defensive 
weapons,  namely  demonstrations  according  to  knowledge, 
putting  forward  as  their  leader  and  general  the  chief  priest, 
and  prophet,  and  fiiend  of  God,  Moses,  proclaimed  an  un- 
ce  sing  war  in  the  cause  of  piety,  and  would  not  hear  of  peace 
till  tliey  had  put  down  all  the  doctrines  of  those  who  opposed 
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tbexn,  80  that  they  oaturallj  came  to  inhabit  the  same 
dwellings,  inasmuch  as  they  had  done  similar  actions,  though 
not  the  same. 

XXXIX.  There  is  also  another  opinion  bruited  about,  as 
something  of  a  secret,  which  it  is  right  to  lay  up  in  the  ears  of 
the  elders,  not  divulging  it  to  the  younger  men;  for  of  all  the 
most  excellent  powers  which  exist  in  God,  there  is  one  equal 
to  the  others  in  honour,  that  is  the  legislative  one  (for  he 
himself  is  a  lawgiver  and  the  fountain  of  all  laws,  and  all 
particular  lawgivers  are  subordinate  to  him),  and  this  legis- 
lative power  is  divided  in  a  twofold  division,  the  one  having 
reference  to  the  rewarding  of  those  who  do  well,  and  the 
other  to  the  punishment  of  those  who  have  sinned ;  accord- 
ingly the  Levite  is  the  minister  of  the  former  division,  for  he 
performs  all  the  ministrations  which  have  a  reference  to 
perfect  holiness,  according  to  which  the  human  race  is  raised 
up  to  and  brought  to  tlie  notice  of  God,  either  by  whole  burnt 
onerincs.  or  else  by  saving  sacrifices,  or  else  by  repentance  for 
one's  sins. 

But  of  the  other  and  punishing  division  of  the  legislative 
power,  those  who  have  committed  unintentional  homicide  are 
the  ministers.  And  Moses  beans  witness  to  this  saying,  ''He 
was  not  willing,  but  God  gave  him  into  his  hands,'* '^  so  that 
his  hands  are  here  taken  as  instruments;  but  he  who  energizes 
by  their  means  in  an  invisible  manner,  must  be  the  otlier 
being,  the  invisible.  Let  therefore  the  two  servants  dwell 
together,  being  the  ministers  of  the  tow  species  of  the  legislative 
power;  the  Levite  being  the  minister  of  the  division  which 
lias  reference  to  the  reward  of  them  that  do  well,  and  the 
unintentional  homicide  of  the  division  which  is  conversant 
about  punishment. 

*'But  in  the  day,"  says  God,  "  on  which  I  smote  the  first- 
bom  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  I  consecrated  to  myself  all  the  first- 
bom  of  Israel.*'  f  And  he  says  this  not  to  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  at  the  time  when  Egypt  was  stricken  with  this  mighty 
blow  by  the  destmction  of  all  its  first-bom.  the  first- bora  of 
Israel  all  became  holy,  but  because  both  in  former  timef«,  and 
now,  and  hereafter,  and  for  ever,  this  naturally  happens  in  the 
case  of  the  soul,  that  when  the  most  dominant  parts  of  blind 
pass':9n  are  destroyed,  then  the  elder  and  most  honourable 
*  Exodui  xxL  13.  t  Exodus  xiii.  16. 
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offspring  of  God,  who  sees  everything  with  a  piercing  siglit, 
becomes  holy  ;  for  the  departure  of  wickedness  brings  about 
the  entrance  of  virtue,  as,  on  tho  other  hand,  when  what  is 
good  is  driven  away,  then  \fheX  was  bad,  having  been  lying  in 
ambush,  comes  in  to  supply  the  void.  Jacob  then  had  scarcely 
at  all  gone  out,*,  when  Esau  entered,  not  the  mind  which 
receives  everything,  being  stamped  with  the  impression  of 
wickedness  instead  of  the  tigures  of  virtue,  if  that  is  possible ; 
but  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  effect  this,  for  he  will  be 
supplanted  and  overthrown  by  the  wise  man  before  he  knows 
it,  the  wise  man  being  prompt  to  repel  the  impending  injury 
before  it  can  aifect  him. 

XL.  And  he  brings  not  only  the  firat  fruits  from  the  first- 
bom,  but  also  from  the  fat;  showing  by  this  that  whatever  thei*e 
is  in  the  soul  that  is  cheerful,  or  fat,  or  preservative  and 
pleasant,  might  all  be  surrendered  to  God.  And  I  see  also  in 
the  ariungements  established  about  sacrifices,  that  throe  things 
arc  enjoined  to  be  offered  from  the  victims ;  in  tlie  first  place 
tho  fat,  and  tho  kidneys,  and  tho  lobe  of  tho  liver,  about  which 
we  will  speak  sepaiutely;  but  not  the  brain  or  tlie  heart 
which  it  seemed  natural  should  be  dedicated  before  the  other 
parts,  since,  according  to  the  language  of  the  lawgiver,  the 
dominant  power  is  recognised  as  existing  in  one  of  Uiem. 

But  may  it  not  be  owing  to  an  exceeding  holiness  and  to 
very  accurate  consideration  of  the  matter  that  he  did  not 
bear  these  things  to  the  faithful  altar  of  God?  because  that 
dominant  part  being  subject  to  changes  in  either  direction, 
either  for  bad  or  good,  in  an  indivisible  moment  of  time 
receives  impressions  which  are  continually  changing,  at  one 
time  impressions  of  what  is  pure  and  approved,  and  at  others 
of  an  adulterated  and  base  coinage. 

Therefore  the  lawgiver  judging  a  place  which  was  cnpible 
of  receiving  both  these  opposite  qualities,  namely,  what  is 
honourable,  and  what  is  disgraceful,  and  which  was  adapted  to 
each,  and  distributed  equal  honour  to  both,  to  be  quite  as 
much  impure  as  holy,  removed  it  from  the  altar  of  God.  For 
what  is  disgraceful  is  profane,  and  what  is  profane  is  by  all 
means  unholy;  and  this  is  why  the  dominant  part  is  kept  away 
from  sacrifices,  but  if  it  is  subjected  to  examination,  then, 
when  all  its  parts  have  been  purified,  it  will  be  consecrated  as 

*  QenetU  xxvil  1. 
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abnrat  oflforing,  free  tzom  all  stain,  and  from  all  pollution. 
Fct  this  is  the  law  respecting  whole  burnt  offerings,  that  with 
the  exception  of  the  refuse  of  the  food,  and  of  the  skin  which 
•re  tokens  of  the  weakneen  of  the  body  and  not  of  wickedness, 
nothing  else  should  be  kit  to  the  creature,  but  that  all  the 
other  parts  which  exhibit  the  soul  perfect  in  all  its  parts» 
should  be  presented  as  a  whole  burnt  offering  to  Ood. 


A    TREATISE 

on  TBB  rmnran.« 

THAT  THB  WORSE  IS  ACCUSTOMED  TO  BE  ALWAYS 
PLOTTINO  AOAINST  THB  BETTER 

I.  Am)  Cain  said  to  Abel  his  brother,  **  Let  us  go  to  the 
field.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  while  they  were  in  the  field, 
Cain  rose  up  against  Abel  his  brother,  and  slew  him."^  What 
Cidn  proposes  to  do  is  this :  haring  by  inyitation  led  Abel  on 
to  a  dispute,  to  convince  him  by  main  force,  using  plausible 
and  probable  sophisms ;  for  the  field  to  which  he  invites  him 
to  come,  we  may  call  a  symbol  of  rivalry  and  contention,  form- 
ing our  conjectures  of  things  that  are  uncertain  from  our  per- 
ception of  those  which  are  manifest  For  we  see  that  most 
contests,  both  in  peace  and  in  war,  take  place  in  the  open 
fields.  In  peace,  therefore,  all  those  who  practise  gymnastic 
contests,  seek  for  level  race-courses  and  plain  fields :  and,  in 
a  war,  it  is  not  usual  to  have  battles,  of  either  inHEintry  or 
cavalry,  on  hills ;  for  many  mord  disasters  arise  from  the  un- 
favourable character  of  the  ground,  than  from  anything  that 
the  enemies  do  to  one  another. 

II.  And  a  very  great  proof  of  this  is  the  conduct  of  the 
practner  of  knowledge,  Jacob,  wheb  warring  against  the  oppo- 
site disposition,  ignorance ;  when  it  is  beheld  in  the  field  how 
ho  regiuates  the  irrational  faculties  in  the  soul  after  a  fashion, 
reproving  and  correcting  them.  *'For  Jacob  having  sent, 
caUed  Leah  and  Rachel  into  the  plain  where  the  flocks 
were  ;**t  showing  here  clearly,  that  the  plain  is  the  symbol  of 
revolt  and  contention.     And  he  calls  them  and  says,  '*  I  see 
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the  face  of  jour  Ceither,  that  it  is  uot  to  me  ab  it  was  yeeterdaj 
and  the  daj  before  yesterday,*  but  the  God  of  my  father  wa» 
with  me."  And  on  this  account  I  should  be  inclined  to  say, 
Laban  is  not  favourable  to  you  because  Ood  is  on  your  side ; 
for  in  the  soul,  by  which  the  external  object  of  the  outward 
senses  is  honoured  as  the  greatest  good,  perfect  reason  is  not 
found  to  exist ;  but  in  the  soul,  in  which  God  walks,  the  ex- 
ternal object  of  the  outward  senses  is  not  looked  upon  as  the 
greatest  good,  according  to  which  object  the  name  of  Laban 
is  given  and  understood.  And  all  those  who,  through  the 
improvement  of  their  reason*  are  adorned  in  the  similitude  of 
the  Father,  in  consequence  of  education,  unlearn  all  sub- 
serviency to  the  irrational  impulses  of  the  soul,  selecting  the 
plain  as  a  suitable  place,  for  it  is  said  to  Joseph,  *'  Are  not 
thy  brethren  keeping  sheep  in  Sichem  ?  Come,  I  will  send 
thee  to  them.  And  he  said,  Behold,  here  am  I.  And  Jacob 
said  unU)  him,  Go  and  see  if  thy  brethren  and  the  flocks  are 
well,  and  come  and  tell  me.  And  he  sent  him  from  the  val- 
ley of  Chebron,  and  he  came  to  Sichem,  and  a  man  found  him 
wandering  in  the  plain :  and  the  man  asked  him,  What  seek 
est  thou  ?  And  he  said,  I  am  seeking  my  brethren,  tell  me 
where  they  are  feeding  their  sheep.  And  the  man  said  unto 
him  they  have  departed  from  hence,  for  i  heard  them  saying. 
Let  us  go  to  Dotham.^f 

III.  Therefore,  from  what  has  here  been  said  it  is  plain, 
that  they  make  the  halting-place  of  the  irrational  faculties, 
which  are  in  thom,  in  the  plain.  But  Joseph  is  sent  unto 
them  because  he  is  unable  to  \year  the  somewliat  austere  know- 
ledge of  his  father ;  that  he  may  learn,  under  gentler  instruc- 
tors, what  is  to  be  done  and  what  will  be  advantageous ;  for 
he  uses  a  doctrine  woven  together  from  divers  foundations, 
very  variegated  and  very  artfully  made,  in  reference  to  which 
tho  law-giver  says,  that  he  had  '*  a  robe  of  many  colours  made 
for  him  ;"|  signifying  by  this  that  be  is  an  interpreter  of 
labyrinth-like  learning,  such  as  is  hard  to  be  explained ;  for  as 
he  philosophises  more  with  a  regard  to  political  wisdom  than 
to  truth,  he  brings  into  one  place  and  connects  together  the 
three  kinds' of  good  things,  namely,  external  things,  the 
things  concerning  the  body,  and  those  concerning  the  soul, 
things  utterly  different  from  one  another  in  their  whole  na- 
*  Oe&aiia  zzzL  S.        f  Qonesis  xxzviL  IS.        %  Genetia  zxzvU.  ft. 
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lores ;  wishing  to  show  that  each  has  need  of  each,  and  that 
STerjrthing  hais  need  of  everything ;  and  that  that  which  is 
raallj  the  complete  and  perfect  good,  is  composed  of  til  these 
things  together,  and  that  the  parts,  of  which  this  perfect  good 
is  compounded  are  parts  or  elements  of  good,  hut  are  not 
themseiTes  perfect  g(K>ds.  In  the  same  way,  as  neither  fire, 
nor  earth,  nqr  any  one  of  the  four  elements,  out  of  which  the 
uniTerse  was  created,  are  the  world,  but  the  meeting  and  mix- 
ture of  all  the  elements  together ;  in  the  same  way  also  hap- 
piness ought  not  peculiarly  to  be  sought  for  either  in  the  ex- 
ternal things,  or  in  the  things  of  the  body,  or  in  the  things  of 
tlie  soul,  tiULen  by  themselves ;  for  each  of  the  aforementioned 
things  has  only  the  rank  of  parts  and  elements,  but  it  must 
be  looked  for  in  the  combination  of  them  all  together. 

IV.  He  therefore  is  sent,  to  be  untauaht  this  doctrine,  to 
men  who  think  nothing  honourable  but  what  is  good,  which  is 
the  peculiar  attribute  of  the  soul  as  the  soul ;  but  all  external 
gooas,  which  are  called  the  good  things  of  the  body,  they 
believe  to  be  only  superfluities,  and  not  true  and  real  goods : 
"  For  behold,"  says  he,  "  thy  brethren  are  tending  their 
sheep,**  that  is  to  say,  they  are  governing  all  the  irrational 
part  that  is  in  them,  **  in  Sichem  ;*'*  and  the  name  Sichem, 
being  interpreted,  means  a  shoulder,  the  symbol  of  enduring 
labour.  For  the  men  who  are  lovers  of  virtue  endure  a  ffreat 
burden,  the  opposition  to  .the  body  and  the  pleasure  of  the 
body,  and  also  the  opposition  to  external  things  and  to  the 
delights  which  arise  from  them.  "  Come,  therefore,  let  me 
send  thee  to  them,**t  that  is  to  say,  listen  to  my  bidding  and 
come  over,  receiving  in  your  mind  a  voluntary  impulse  to 
learn  better  things.  Dut  up  to  the  present  time  you  are  full 
of  self-complacency,  as  one  who  has  received  true  instruction  ; 
for  although  you  have  not  as  yet  plainly  asserted  this,  you  still 
say  that  you  are  ready  to  be  taught  again,  when  you  say, 
'*  Behold,  here  am  I,"  by  which  expression  you  appear  to  me 
to  exhibit  your  own  rashness  and  easiness  to  be  persuaded 
more  than  your  readiness  to  learn ;  and  a  proof  of  what  I  say 
is  this,  "  And  a  little  afterwards  the  true  man  will  find  you 
wandering  in  the  way,'*{  while  you  would  not  have  been  led 
astray,  if  you  had  come  to  the  practice  of  virtue  with  a  souud 
intention. 
*  GeiMsb  xzxvii  13.       i  OeoMU  xxx.*U.  IS.       %  0«Msb  zuvii.l& 
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And  vet  the  adhortatory  speech  of  your  iather^a  imposes  no 
irresistible  necessity  upon  you,  to  turn  of  your  own  accord  and 
at  the  instigation  of  your  own  mind  to  better  things ;  for  he 
says,  <*  Go  and  see, "  behold,  consider,  and  meditate  in  the 
matter  with  entire  accuracy.  For  you  ought  first  to  know  the 
affiiir  concerning  which  you  are  going  to  labour,  and  then  after 
that  to  proceed  to  a  care  how  to  accomplish  it.  But  after  you 
have  examined  into  it,  and  after  you  have  inspected  it  carefully, 
casting  your  eyes  over  the  whole  of  the  business,  then  examine, 
1  esides,  those  who  have  already  given  their  attention  to  the 
matter,  and  who  have  become  practisers  of  it,  whether  now 
that  they  do  this  they  are  in  a  sound  state,  and  not  mad,  as 
the  lovers  of  pleasure  think  who  calumniate  them  and  cover 
them  with  ridicule.  And  do  not  form  a  positive  judgment  in 
your  own  mind  either  as  to  the  appearance  of  the  matter,  or 
as  to  the  soundness  of  condition  enjoyed  by  those  who  practise 
these  things,  before  you  have  reported  the  matter  to  and  laid 
it  before  the  fathor ;  fur  the  opinions  of  those  who  have  only 
lately  begun  to  learn  are  unstable  and  without  any  firm  foun- 
dation; but  the  sentiment  of  those  who  have  made  some 
advance  are  solid,  and  from  their  opinions  they  must  of  neces- 
sity derive  firmness  and  steadiness. 

y.  Therefore,  0  my  mind,  if  you  in  this  manner  investigate 
the  holy  thoughts  of  God  with  which  man  is  inspired  by  divine 
agency  and  the  laws  of  such  men  as  love  God,  you  will  not  be 
compelled  to  admit  any  thing  lowly,  anything  unworthy,  of 
their  greatness.  For  how  could  any  man  who  is  endowed 
with  sound  sense  and  wisdom,  receive  this  very  thing  ooncem- 
ing  which  our  present  discussion  now  is  ?  Can  any  one  believe 
that  there  was  such  a  great  want  of  servants  and  attendants  in 
the  household  of  Jacob  who  was  possessed  of  treasures  equ^l 
to  those  of  a  king,  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  send  his 
son  away  to  a  distant  country  to  bring  him  word  of  the  health 
of  his  other  children  and  of  his  flocks?  His  grandfather, 
besides  the  multitude  of  captives  whom  be  had  carried  ofi*  when 
he  defeated  the  nine  kings,  had  mora  than  three  hundred 
domestic  servants,  and  all  this  household  had  suffered  no 
diminution,  but  rather,  as  time  advanced,  all  hia  wealth  had 
received  great  increase  in  all  its  parts. 

Would  he  not  then,  when  he  had  an  abundance  of  servanta 
of  all  kinds  ready  to  his  hand,  have  preferred  sending  one  of 
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them,  to  sending  his  son,  ^hom  he  loved  above  all  things,  on 
a  bosiness  which  anj  one  of  the  lowest  of  his  servants  could 
easily  have  brought  to  a  successful  issue  ? 

VI.  But  jou  see  that  he  here  gives  a  superfluously  minute 
description  of  the  country  from  which  he  sends  him  forth,  in  a 
way  wnich  all  but  commands  us  to  forsake  the  strict  letter  of 
wluit  is  written.  "  For  out  of  the  valley  of  Chebron,"  now  the 
name  Ghebnm,  when  interpreted,  means  conjoined  and  associ- 
ated, being  a  figurative  way  of  intimating  our  body  which  is 
ooi\]oined  and  which  is  associated  in  a  sort  of  companionship 
and  friendship  with  the  soul.  Moreover,  the  organs  of  the 
outward  senses  have  valleys,  great  ducts  to  receive  everything 
external  which  is  an  object  of  the  outward  senses,  which  collect 
together  an  infinite  number  of  distinctive  qualities,  and  by 
means  of  those  ducts  pour  them  in  upon  the  mind,  and  wash  it 
out,  and  bring  it  in  the  depths.  On  this  account,  in  the  law 
concerning  leprosy,  it  is  expressly  ordered,  **  when  in  any  house 
hollows  appear  of  a  pale  or  fiery  red  colour,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants shall  take  out  the  stones  in  which  such  hollows  appear, 
and  put  in  other  stones  in  their  places  ;''*  '*  that  is  to  say,  when 
different  destructive  qualities  which  the  pleasures  and  the  appe- 
tites, and  the  passions  akin  to  them,  have  wrought  in  men, 
weiring  down  and  oppressing  the  whole  soul,  have  made  it 
more  hollow  and  more  lowly  than  its  natural  condition  would 
be,  it  is  well  to  remove  the  reasons  which  are  the  cause  of  this 
weakness,  and  to  bring  in  such  in  their  stead  as  are  sound  by 
a  Imtimate  style  of  education  and  a  healthy  kind  of  discipline. 

VII.  Seeing  therefore  that  Joseph  has  wholly  entered  into  the 
hollow  valleys  of  the  body  and  of  me  outward  senses,  he  invites 
him  to  come  forth  out  of  his  holes,  and  to  bring  forward  the 
free  air  of  perseverance,  going  as  a  pupil  to  those  who  were 
formerly  practisers  of  it  themselves,  and  who  are  now  become 
teachers  of  it;  but  he  who  appears  to  himself  to  have  made  pro- 
gress in  this,  is  found  to  be  in  error;  "For  a  man,'*  says  the 
holy  scripture,  "  found  him  wandering  in  the  plain, *'t  showing 
that  it  is  not  labour  by  itself,  intrinsically  considered,  but  labour 
with  skill,  that  is  good.  For  as  it  is  of  no  use  to  study  music 
in  an  unmusical  manner,  nor  grammar  without  any  attention 
to  its  true  principles,  nor,  in  short,  any  art  whatever  in  a  manner 
either  devoid  of  art  or  proceeding  on  false  rules  of  art,  but 

*  Levitioni  xiv.  86.  f  Cknesii  xxxviL  16. 
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each  art  must  be  cultivated  on  a  strict  obedience  to  its  rules ; 
80  also  it  is  of  no  avail  to  apply  ooe'&i  self  to  the  study  of  wisdom 
in  a  crafty  spirit,  or  to  tht)  study  of  temperance  in  a  nig* 
gardly  and  illiberal  frame  of  mind,  nor  to  courage  rashly,  nor  to 
piety  superstitiously,  nor,  in  fact,  to  any  other  science  which 
is  in  accordance  with  virtue  in  an  unscientific  manner.  For 
all  these  steps  are  confessedly  erroneous.  In  reference  to 
which,  a  law  has  been  delivered  to  us  *'  to  pursue  what  is  just 
in  a  just  manner,*'^  that  we  may  cultivate  justice  and  every 
other  virtue  by  those  works  which  are  akin  to  it,  and  not  by 
those  which  are  contrary  to  it. 

If,  therefore,  you  see  any  one  desiring  meat  or  drink  at  an 
unseasonable  time,  or  repudiating  baths  or  ointments  at  the 
proper  season,  or  neglecting  the  proper  clothing  for  his  body, 
or  lying  on  the  ground  and  sleeping  in  the  open  air,  and  by 
such  conduct  as  this,  pretending  to  a  character  for  temperance 
and  self-denial,  you,  pitying  his  self-deception,  should  show  him 
the  true  path  of  temperance,  for  all  the  practices  in  which  he 
has  been  indulging  are  useless  and  profitless  labours,  oppress- 
ing both  his  soul  and  body  with  hunger  and  all  sorts  of  other 
hardships. 

Nor  if  anyone,  using  washings  and  purifications,  soils  his 
mind,  but  makeo  his  bodily  appearance  brilliant ;  nor  if  again 
out  of  his  abundant  wealth  he  builds  a  temple  with  brilliant 
a  artments  of  all  kinds,  at  a  vast  expense ;  nor  if  he  offers  up 
h  catombs  and  never  ceases  sacrificing  oxen  ;  nor  if  he  adorns 
tpmples  with  costly  offerings,  bringing  timber  in  abundance, 
and  skilful  ornaments,  more  valuable  than  any  of  gold  or 
silver,  still  let  him  not  be  classed  am6ng  pious  men,  for  he 
also  has  wandered  out  of  the  way  to  piety,  looking  upon  cere- 
monious worship  as  equivalent  to  sanctity,  and  giving  gifts  to 
the  incorruptible  being  who  will  never  receive  such  offerings, 
and  flattering  him  who  can  never  listen  to  flattery,  who  loves 
genuine  worship  (and  genuine  worship  is  that  of  the  soul 
which  offers  the  only  sacrifice,  plain  truth),  and  rejects  all 
spurious  ministrations,  and  tliose  are  spurious  which  are  only 
displays  of  external  riches  and  extravagance. 

VIII.  But  some  say  that  the  proper  name  of  the  man  who 
found  him  wandering  in  the  plain  is  not  mentioned,  and  they 
themselves  are  in  some  degree  mistaken  here,  because  they  are 

*  Deuteronomy  xvi  20. 
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miBbla  dearlj  to  discover  the  tnie  waj  of  this  budtiess,  for  if 
they  had  not  been  mutilated  as  to  the  eye  of  the  8ou]»  thej 
wonld  have  known  that  of  one  who  is  trulj  a  man,  the  roost 
proper,  and  impropriate,  and  felicitons  name  is  this  very  name 
of  loan,  being  the  most  appropriate  appellation  of  a  well 
regolated  itnd  rational  mind.  This  man,  dwelling  in  the  soul 
of  each  indiTidiial»  is  found  at  one  time  to  be  a  ruler  and 
monarbh,  and  at  another  time  to  be  a  judge  and  umpire  of  the 
contests  which  take  place  in  life.  At  times  also  he  takes  the 
place  of  a  witness  and  accuser,  and  without  being  seen  he 
corrects  us  from  within,  not  suffering  us  to  open  our  mouths, 
but  taking  up,  and  restraininff,  and  bridling,  with  the  reins  of 
conscience  the  self-satisfied  and  restive  course  of  the  tongue. 

This  convicting  feeling  it  is  which  inquires  of  the  soul 
when  it  sees  it  wandering  about,  What  seekest  thou?  Is  it 
wisdom?  why  then  do  you  go  after  wickedness?  Or  is  it 
temperance?  but  this  path  of  yours  leads  to  niggardliness. 
Or  18  courage  ?  by  this  path  you  will  only  arrive  at  rashness. 
Or  are  you  in  pursuit  of  piety  ?  this  is  the  road  to  superstition. 
But  if  it  should  say  that  it  is  seeking  words  of  wisdom,  and 
that  it  is  longing  for  them,  as  for  what  is  nearest  akin  to  its 
own  race,  we  must  not  give  implicit  belief  to  this,  for  the 
ouestion  was  not.  Where  are  they  feeding  their  flocks  ?  but 
where  are  they  tendina  them?  for  they  woo  feed  their  flocks 
supply  nourishment,  and  all  the  objects  of  the  outward  senses 
to  the  animal  of  the  outward  senses  devoid  of  reason  and 
insatiable;  by  means  of  which  outward  senses  and  their 
indulgence,  we  become  unable  to  govern  ourselves  and  fall 
into  misfortune ;  but  they  who  tend  their  flocks,  having  the 

Sower  of  rulers  and  governors,  make  those  gentle  which  were 
erce  before,  checkmg  the  mighty  power  of  the  appetites. 
If^  therefore,  he  was  in  all  sincerity  seeking  the  practices  of 
virtue,  he  would  have  sought  for  them  among  kings,  and  not 
among  cup-bearers,  or  cooks,  or  confectionerB,  for  these  last 
prepare  things  which  have  reference  to  pleasure,  but  the 
former  are  masters  of  pleasure. 

IX.  Therefore  the  man,  .who  saw  the  deceit,  answered 
rightly,  **  They  are  departed  hence.**  And  he  shows  here  the 
mass  of  the  body ;  clearly  proving  that  all  those  by  whom 
labour  is  practised  for  the  sake  of  the  acquisition  of  virtue, 
having  left  the  regions  of  earth,  have  determined  on  contem« 
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plating  only  what  is  sublime,  dragging  with  them  no  stain  of 
the  body.  For  he  says,  too,  that  he  had  heard  them  say,  *'  Let 
us  go  to  Dotham  :*'  and  the  name  Dotham,  being  interpreted, 
means  "  a  sufficient  leaving ;"  showing  that  it  was  with  uo 
moderate  resolution,  but  with  extreme  determination  that 
they  had  decided  on  leaving  and  abandoning  all  those 
things  which  do  not  co-operate  towards  virtue,  just  as  the 
customs  of  women  had  ceased  any  longer  to  affect  Sarah.  But 
the  passions  are  female  by  nature,  and  we  must  study  to  quit 
them,  showing  our  preference  for  the  masculine  characters  of 
the  good  dispositions. 

Therefore  the  interpreter  of  divers  opinions,  the  wandering 
Joseph,  is  found  in  the  plain,  that  is  to  say,  in  a  contention 
of  words,  having  reference  to  political  considerations  rather 
than  to  useful  truth  ;  but  there  are  some  adversaries  who,  bj 
reason  of  their  vigorous  body,  their  antagonists  having  sue* 
cumbed,  have  gained  the  prize  of  victory  without  a  struggle, 
not  having  even  had,to  descend  into  the  arena  to  contend  for  it, 
but  obtaining  the  chief  honours  on  account  of  their  incom- 
parable strength.  Using  such  a  power  as  this  with  reference 
to  the  most  divine  thing  that  is  in  us,  namely,  our  mind, 
*'  Isaac  goes  forth  into  tibe  plain  ;"*  not  for  the  purpose  of 
contending  with  any  body,  since  all  those  who  might  hare 
been  his  antagonists,  are  terrified  at  the  greatness  and  exceed- 
ing excellence  of  his  nature  in  all  things ;  but  only  wishina  to 
meet  in  private,  and  to  converse  in  private  with  the  fellow 
traveller  and  guide  of  his  path  and  of  his  soul,  namely  Qod. 
And  the  clearest  possible  proof  of  this  is,  that  no  one  who 
conversed  with  Isaac  was  a  mere  mortal.  Rebecca,  that  is 
perseverance,  asks  her  servant,  seeing  but  one  person,  and 
having  no  conception  but  of  one  only,  **  Who  is  this  man  who 
is  coming  to  meet  us  ?"  For  the  soul  which  perseveres  in  what 
is  good,  is  able  to  comprehend  all  self-taught  wisdom,  which 
is  named  Isaac,  but  is  not  yet  able  to  see  God,  who  is  the 
guide  of  wisdom.  Therefore,  also,  the  servant  confirming  the 
fact  that  he  cannot  be  comprehended  who  is  invisiblp,  and  who 
converses  with  man  invisibly,  says,  '*  He  is  my  lord,"  pointing 
to  Isaac  alone.  For  it  is  not  natural  that,  if  two  persons  were 
in  sight,  he  should  point  to  one  alone ;  but  the  person  whom 

*  a«D6«i  xziy.  6S. 
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he  did  not  Doint  to,  he  did  not  see,  inasmuch  as  he  was 
inndble  to  all  persons  of  intermediate  character. 

X.  Now  I  think  that  it  has  already  been  sufficient!/  shown, 
that  the  field  to  which  Gain  invites  Abel  to  come,  is  a  symbol 
of  strife  and  contention.     And  we  must  now  proceed  to  raise 
the  question  what  the  matters  are  concerning  which,  when  they 
hftTO  arrived  in  the  plain,  they  are  about  to  institute  an  inves- 
tigation.    It  is  surely  plain  that  they  are  opposite  and  rival 
opinions :  for  Abel,  who  refers  everything  to  Ood,  is  the  God- 
loving  opinion ;   and  Cain,  who  refers  everything  to  himself 
(for  Us  name,  being  interpreted,  means  acquisition),  is  the 
self-loving  opinion.     And  men  are  self-loving  when,  having 
stripped  and  gone  into  the  arena  with  those  who  honour  virtue, 
they  never  cease  struggling  against  them  with  every  kind  of 
wei^n,  till  they  compel  them  to  succumb,  or  ebe  utterly 
destroy  them ;  for,  as  the  proverb  is,  they  leave  no  stone 
untamed,  saying.  Is  not  the  body  the  house  of  the  soul  ?  Why, 
then,  should  we  not  take  care  of  the  house  that  it  may  not 
become  ruinous  ?    Are  not  the  eyes  and  the  ears,  and  idl  the 
company  of  the  other  outward  senses,  guards,  as  it  were,  and 
friends  of  the  soul  ?    Ought  we  not,  then,  to  honour  men's 
friends  and  allies  equally  with  themselves  ?    And  has  nature 
made  pleasures  and  emoyments,  and  all  the  delights  which 
are  spread  over  the  whole  of  life  for  the  dead,  or  for  those  who 
have  never  even  had  any  existence  at  all,  and  not  rather  for 
those  who  are  alive  ?     And  what  ought  we  not  to  do  to  pro- 
cure for  ourselves  riches,  and  glory,  and  honours,  and  authority, 
and  all  other  thincs  of  that  sort,  which  are  the  only  means  of 
liring  not  only  safely,  but  happily  ?    And  the  life  of  these  men 
is  a  proof  of  this.    For  they  who  are  called  lovers  of  virtue  are 
nearly  all  of  them  men  inglorious,  easily  to  be  despised,  lowly, 
in  need  of  necessary  thinss,  more  dishonourable  than  subjects, 
or  even  than  slaves,  sordid,  pale,  cadaverous-looking,  bearing 
want  and  hunger  in  their  countenances,  full  of  diseases,  men 
who  would  be  glad  to  die.     But  those  who  take  care  of  them- 
selves are  men  of  reputation,  rich,  leaders,  men  in  the  eigoy- 
ment  of  praise  and  honour ;  moreover,  they  are  healthy,  stout, 
and  vigorous ;  living  delicately,  nursed  in  luxury,  strangers  to 
labour,  living  in  the  constant  company  of  pleasure,  ana  using 
all  their  outward  senses  to  bring  delights  to  the  soul,  which  is 
o^ble  of  receiving  them  alL 
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XI.  Aiguiog  therefore  in  this  prolix  train  of  reeaoning,  tbej 
thought  that  they  got  the  better  of  those  who  were  not  acena- 
tomed  to  deal  in  aophiatry.  But  the  cause  of  their  victory 
was  not  the  strength  of  those  who  got  the  better,  but  the 
weakness  of  their  adversaries  in  these  matters  For  of  those 
who  practise  virtue,  some  treasured  up  what  is  good  in  their 
soul  alone,  becoming  practisers  of  praiseworthj  actions,  and 
having  no  knowledge  whatever  of  sophistries  of  words.  But 
they  who  were  armed  in  both  ways,  having  their  minds  iiir- 
nished  with  wise  counsel  and  with  good  deeds,  and  having  also 
good  store  of  reasons  to  bring  forward  according  to  the  arts 
of  the  sophists,  they  had  a  Rood  right  to  oppose  the  oontentioQi 
behaviour  of  some  others,  having  means  at  hand  by  which  to 
repel  their  enemies.  But  the  former  sort  bad  no  safety  what- 
ever. For  what  men  could  fight  naked  against  armed 
enemies  on  equal  terms,  when,  even  if  they  had  been  both 
equally  armed,  the  contest  would  still  have  been  unequal  ? 

Abel  therefore  had  not  learnt  any  of  the  arts  of  reasoning, 
but  he  knew  what  was  good  by  his  intellectual  disposition 
alone ;  on  account  of  which  he  ought  to  have  refused  to  go 
down  to  the  plain,  and  to  have  disregarded  the  invitation  of  his 
enemy.  For  any  display  of  fear  is  better  than  being  defeated  ; 
but  such  fear  a  man's  enemies  call  cowardice,  but  his  friends 
entitle  it  safe  prudence,  and  we  must  believe  friends  in  pre- 
ference to  enemies,  inasmuch  as  they  tell  us  the  truth. 

XII.  And  it  is  on  this  account,  as  you  see,  that  Mosea 
rejected  the  sophists  in  Egypt,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  body 
whom  he  calls  magicians  (for  it  is  owing  to  the  tricks  and 
deceits  of  their  sophistical  tricks  that  good  dispositions  and 
good  habits  are  infected  and  corrupted),  saying  that  he  was 
"  not  an  eloquent  man,"*  which  is  equivalent  to  saying  that 
he  was  not  formed  by  nature  for  the  conjectural  rhetorio  of 

tlausible  and  specious  reasons.    And  immediately  afterwards 
0  confirms  the  assertion  by  adding,  timt  ho  is  not  only  not 
eloquent,  but  altogether  **  void  of  words,**!  meaning  tlib,  not 

• 

*  Bxodtu  iv.  10. 

f  It  is  not  poMible  to  give  the  exact  force  of  the  origiiud  here.  Tlie 
Greek  word  U  uXo/oc,  which  umuUv  meant  "irrational,"  aa  derived  from 
xiyo^,  **  reaaon  "  which  word  haa  aJao  the  aenae  of  "  a  word,"  "  apeech.** 
The  bible  tranilation  in  the  paaaage  alluded  to,  Bxodoa  vi.  12,  is  "who 
am  of  undrcumolaed  lipt." 
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in  the  seme  in  which  we  do  when  we  call  animals  void  of 
words,  bat  speaking  of  himself  as  one  who  did  not  choose  to 
employ  words  bj  means  of  his  organs  of  speech,  but  who 
impresses  and  stamps  the  principles  of  true  wisdom  upon  his 
mind  alone,  which  is  the  most  perfect  opposite  to  false  sophis- 
try. And  he  will  not  go  to  Egjrpt.  nor  will  he  descend  into 
the  arena  to  strive  against  the  sophists  who  contend  in  it,  till 
he  has  thoroughly  studied  and  practised  the  art  of  argumen- 
tative reasoning ;  God  himself  showing  to  him  all  the  ideas 
which  belong  to  such  elocution,  and  making  him  perfect  in 
them  by  the  election  of  Aaron  who  was  the  brother  of  Moses, 
and  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  call  his  mouth-piece,  and 
interpreter,  and  prophet*  For  all  these  attributes  belong  to 
speecn,  which  is  the  brother  of  the  intellect ;  for  the  intellect  is 
the  fountain  of  words,  and  speech  is  its  mouth-piece,  because 
all  the  conceptions  which  are  entertained  in  the  mind  are 
poured  forth  by  means  of  speech,  like  streams  of  water  which 
flow  out  of  the  earth,  and  come  into  sight.  And  speech  is 
an  interpreter  of  the  things  which  the  mind  has  decided  upon 
in  its  tribunal.  Moreover,  it  is  a  prophet  and  a  soothsayer 
of  those  things  which  the  mind  unceasingly  pours  forth  as 
oracles  from  its  inaccessible  and  invisible  retreats. 

XIII.  In  this  manner,  then,  it  is  useful  to  oppose  those 
who  are  ostentatious  about  doctrines.  For  if  we  have  been 
well  exercised  in  various  species  of  discourses,  we  shall  no 
longer  stumble  through  inexperience  and  want  of  acquaintance 
with  tlie  manoeuvres  of  sophists.  But  rising  up  and  making 
a  firm  and  resolute  stand  against  them,  we  shall  with  ease 
escape  from  their  artificial  entanglements.  But  they,  when  their- 
tricks  have  once  been  found  out,  will  appear  to  be  exhibiting 
the  conduct  of  sparrers  rather  than  of.  regular  combatants. 
For  they  too,  in  their  own  opinion,  get  great  credit  by  their 
style  of  beating  the  air ;  but  when  they  come  to  a  real  contest 
they  meet  with  no  moderate  disgrace.  And  if  any  one  is 
adorned  as  to  his  soul  with  all  imaginable  virtues,  and  yet 
has  paid  no  attention  to  the  art  of  speaking  and  arguing,  if 
he  only  preserves  silence  he  will  obtain  safety,  a  prize  won 
without  danger.  But  if  he  comes  forth  like  Abel  into  a 
contest  with  sophists,  he  will  be  thrown  down  before  he  has 
obtained  a  firm  footing. 

*  Ezodus  viL  1. 
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For,  as  in  medical  science,  some  practitioners  who  know  bow 
to  cure  almost  every  complaint,  and  disease,  and  infirmity,  can 
nevertheless  give  no  true  or  even  probable  account  of  any  one 
of  them ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  others  are  very  clever,  as  far 
as  giving  an  account  of  the  diseases  goes,  and  in  explaining 
their  symptons  and  causes,  and  the  modes  of  cure,  and  are  the 
most  excellent  interpreters  possible  of  the  principles  of  which 
their  art  is  made  up,  but  are  utterly  useless  in  the  matter  of 
attending  the  bodies  of  the  sick,  to  the  cure  of  which  they  are 
not  able  to  contribute  even  the  slightest  assistance.  In  the  same 
way,  those  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  practical  wisdom 
have  often  neglected  to  pay  attention  to  their  language ;  and 
those  who  have  learnt  their  professions  thoroughly  as  far  as 
words  go,  have  yet  treasured  up  no  good  instruction  in  their 
soul.  It  is  therefore  nothing  extraordinary,  that  these  men 
being  in  the  hnbit  of  indulging  an  unbridled  tongue,  should  be 
full  of  self-suQiciency  and  boldness,  displaying  all  the  folly 
which  they  have  from  the  first  beginning  cherisned.  But  it  is 
better  to  trust  to  those  who,  like  skilful  physicians,  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  means  of  healing  the  diseases  and  evil  af- 
fections of  the  soul,  until  God  provides  an  excellent  interpreter, 
and  displays  to  and  pours  upon  him  the  fountains  of  his  elo- 
quence. 

XIV.  It  would  therefore  have  been  consistent  for  Abel  to 
practise  prudence,  a  very  saving  virtue,  and  to  have  remained 
at  home,  disregarding  the  invitation  to  the  arena  of  discus- 
sion and  contest,  which  was  given  to  him,  imitating  Rebecca, 
that  is  perseverance,  who,  when  Esau,  the  companion  of 
'wickedness,  was  pouring  forth  threats,  advised  the  practiser  of 
wisdom,  Jacob,  to  retreat  before  him  who  was  about  to  plot 
against  him,  until  he  should  have  relaxed  in  his  fierce  hostility 
to  him,  for  Esau  had  been  holding  out  an  intolerable  threat  over 
Jacob,  saying,  **  The  days  of  mourning  for  my  Father  are  at 
hand,  that  wen  I  may  slay  my  brotJber  Jacob ;"  *  for  he  is 
wishing  only  that  that  species  in  the  nature  of  things  which  is 
void  of  passions,  namely,  Isaac  (to  whom  the  oracle  had  beeu 
given,  that  he  should  not  descend  into  Egypt),t  may  be  the 
victim  of  an  irrational  affection,  in  order  I  suppose  that  he 
may  be  wounded  by  the  stings  of  pleasure  or  pain,  or  of  any 
other  passion,  showing  that  the  man  who  is  not  wholly  perfect 
•  Qraedf  xxvii.  41.  t  Qenesis  zzvi.  2. 
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and  who  makes  laborious  improyements,  will  receive  not  rodrelj 
a  wound,  bnt  utter  destruction.  HowoTer,  the  good  Ood  will 
neither  allow  that  inTulnerable  species  among  created  things  to 
be  tabdued  bj  passion,  nor  will  he  surrender  the  practice  of 
Tirtne  to  bloodj  and  raging  destruction. 

On  which  account  we  read  in  a  subsequent  passage,  "  Gain 
xoee  up  against  Abel,  his  brother,  and  slew  him.**  *  For  ac- 
cording to  the  first  imagination,  he  suggests  the  idea  that  Abel 
has  been  killed.  But  if  you  look  at  it  according  to  the  most 
accurate  investigation,  jou  will  see  that  he  intimates  that 
Gain  himself  was  slain  by  himself,  so  that  we  ought  to  read 
it  thus :  "  Gain  rose  up  and  killed  himself,**  and  not  the  other. 
And  lerj  reasonably  may  we  attribute  this  to  him.  For  the 
son),  which  destroys  out  of  itself  the  virtue-loving  and  God- 
loving  principle,  has  died  as  to  the  life  of  virtue,  so  that  Abel 
(whiw  appears  a  most  paradoxical  assertion)  both  is  dead  and 
alive.  He  is  dead,  indeed,  having  been  slain  by  the  foolish 
mind,  but  he  lives  according  to  the  happy  life  which  is  in  God» 
And  the  holy  oracle  which  has  been  given  will  bear  witness, 
which  expressly  says,  that  he  cried  out  loudly,  and  betrayed 
dearly  by  his  cries  t  what  he  had  suffered  from  the  concrete 
evil,  that  is  from  the  body.  For  how  could  one  who  no  longer 
existed  have  conversed  ? 

XV.  The  wise  man,  therefore,  who  appears  to  have  de- 
parted from  this  mortal  life,  lives  according  to  the  immortal 
life ;  but  the  wicked  man  who  lives  in  wickedness  has  died  ac- 
cording to  the  happy  life.  For  in  the  various  animals  of 
different  kinds,  and  in  general  in  all  bodies,  it  is  both  possible 
and  easy  to  conceive,  thiBit  the  agents  are  of  one  kind,  and  the 
patients  of  another.  For  when  a  father  beats  his  son,  cor- 
recting him,  or  when  a  teacher  beats  his  pupil,  he  who  beats  is 
one,  and  he  who  is  beaten  is  another.  But  in  the  case  of 
these  beings,  which  are  united  and  made  one,  only  in  the  part 
as  to  which  both  acting  and  suflering  are  found  to  exist ;  these 
two  things  are  there,  neither  at  different  times,  nor  do  they 
affect  different  people,  but  they  affect  the  same  person  in  the 
same  manner  at  the  same  time. 

At  all  events,  when  an  athlete  rubs  himself  for  the  sake  of 
taking  exercise,  he  is  by  all  means  rubbed  also ;  and,  if  any 
one  strikes  himself,  he  himself  is  struck  and  wounded ;  and  so 
•  Qcawb  iv.  8.  f  OenMii  iv.  10. 
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also  he  who  mutilates  or  kills  himself  as  the  agent,  is  mutilated 
or  killed  as  the  patient.  Why,  then,  do  1  saj  this?  Because 
it  appears  inevitable  that  the  soul,  inasmuch  as  it  consists  not 
of  particles  which  are  separated  but  of  those  which  are  united, 
should  suffer  what  it  appears  to  do«  as  in  real  truth  it  did  in 
this  instance ;  for,  when  it  appeared  to  be  destroying  tlie  God- 
loving  docti'ine,  it  destroyed  itself.  And  Lamech  is  a  witness 
to  this,  the  descendant  of  the  impiety  of  Cain,  who  says  to  his 
wives,  who  are  the  representatives  of  two  inconsiderate  opinions, 
**  I  have  slain  a  man  to  my  hurt,  and  a  young  man  to  be  a 
scar  to  me."*  For  it  is  evident  that  if  any  one  slays  the  prin- 
ciple of  courage,  he  wounds  himself  with  the  opposite  disease 
of  cowardice;  and  if  any  one  in  the  practice  of  honourable 
studies  slays  his  vigorous  strength,  he  is  inflicting  on  himself 
wounds  and  great  injuries  with  no  moderate  degree  of  disgrace. 
Therefore,  indeed,  perseverance  says  that  if  practice  and  im? 
provement  be  destroyed  she  will  lose  not  only  one  child  but 
also  her  others  also,  and  be  an  instance  of  complete  childless- 
ness. 

XVI.  But  as  he  who  injures  a  good  man  is  proved  to  be 
doing  injury  to  himself,  so  also  does  he  who  thinks  his  betters 
worthy  of  privileges,  in  word  indeed  claim  advantage  for  them, 
but  in  fact  he  is  procuring  it  for  himself.  And  nature  here 
bears  testimony  in  support  of  my  argument,  and  so  do  all  the 
laws  which  have  been  established  in  consistency  with  her ;  for 
there  is  a  positive  and  express  and  intelligible  command  laid 
dowp  in  tliese  words :  *'  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  that 
it  may  be  well  with  thee  ;"t  uot  well  with  those  who  receive 
the  honour,  says  the  Scripture,  but  with  thee ;  for  if  we  look 
upon  the  intellect  as  the  father  of  this  concrete  animal,  and  if 
we  honour  the  outward  senses  as  its  mother,  we  ourselves  shall 
be  well  treated  by  them.  But  the  proper  honour  to  be  paid  to 
the  mind  is  first  to  be  honoured  on  account  of  what  is  useful, 
and  not  on  account  of  what  is  pleasant ;  but  all  things  proceed- 
ing from  virtue  are  useful.  And  the  honour  proper  to  be  paid 
to  the  outward  sense  is  when  we  do  not  allow  ourselves  to  be 
carried  away  by  its  impetuosity  towards  the  external  objects  of 
the  outward  senses,  but  compel  it  to  be  curved  by  the  mind, 
which  knows  how  to  govern  and  guide  the  irrational  powers  in 
us.  ]f,  tlierefore,  each  of  these  things,  tlie  outward  sense  and 
*  OeneaLi  iv.  28.  f  Qenetii  xxvii.  45.  $  Exodus  xx.  12. 
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the  mind,  receive  the  honour  which  I  have  been  describing, 
then  it  follows'of  necessitj  that  I,  who  use  them  both,  must  de- 
rive advantage  from  them.  But  if,  carryinff  jour  lanauage  away 
a  long  distance  from  the  mind  and  from  the  outwardsense,  you 
think  your  father,  that  is  to  say,  Uie  world  which  produced  you, 
and  your  mother,  wisdom,  by  mearts  of  which  the  universe  was 
completed,  worthy  of  honour,  you  yourself  shall  be  well  treated ; 
for  neither  does  God,  who  is  full  of  evexything,  nor  sublime 
and  perfect  knowledge,  want  anything.  So  that  he  who  is  in- 
clined to  pay  proper  attention  to  them,  benefits  not  those  who 
receive  his  attentions  and  who  are  in  no  need  of  anything, 
but  himself  most  exceedingly.  For  skill  in  horsemanship  and 
in  judging  of  dogs,  being  in  reality  a  ministerina  to  horses  and 
don,  supplies  tnose  animals  with  the  useful  things  of  which 
each  species  is  in  need ;  and  if  it  were  not  so  to  supply  them  it 
would  seem  to  neglect  them.  But  it  is  not  proper  to  call 
piety,  which  consists  in  ministering  to  Obd,  a  virtue  which  is 
conversant  about  supplying  the  things  which  will  be  of  use  to 
the  Deity ;  for  the  Deity  is  not  benefited  by  any  one,  inas- 
much as  he  is  not  in  need  of  anything,  nor  is  it  in  the  power  of 
any  one  to  benefit  a  being  who  is  in  every  particular  superior 
to  himself.  But,  on  the  contrary,  God  lumself  is  continually 
and  unceasingly  benefiting  all  things. 

So,  when  we  say  that  piety  is  a  ministering  to  God,  we  say 
that  it  is  in  some  such  a  service  as  slaves  discharge  to  their 
masters,  who  are  taught  to  do  without  hesitation  that  which  is 
commanded  them;  but,  again,  there  will  be  k  difierence. 
because  the  masters  are  in  need  of  service,  but  God  has  no 
such  want.  So  that,  in  the  case  of  the  roasters,  the  servants 
do  supply  that  which  will  be  of  use  to  them,  but  to  God  they 
supply  nothing  beyond  a  mind  imbued  with  a  Bpirit  of  willing 
obedience ;  for  they  will  not  find  anything  which  they  can  im- 
prove, since  all  things  belonging  to  masters  are,  from  the  very 
beginning,  most  excellent ;  but  they  will  benefit  themselves 
very  greatly  by  determining  to  become  friends  to  God. 

XVII.  I  think,  therefore,  that  enough  has  been  now  said 
with  respect  to  those  who  appear  to. think  that  they  do  others 
good  or  harm.  For  it  has  been  shown,  that  that  which  they 
think  that  they  are  domg  to  others,  they  in  either  case  do  to 
themselves.  We  will  now  examine  the  remainder  of  this 
event;   the  question  is  as  follows: — '*  Where  is  Abel,   thy 
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brother?*' *  To  which  answer  is  made,  ** I  do  not  know ;  am 
I  my  brother's  keeper?"  It  is  therefore  worth  while  to  ooq- 
eider  the  question  whether  it  can  be  appropriately  said  of  God 
that  he  asks  a  question.  For  he  who  asks  a  question  or  puts 
an  inquiry  is  asking  or  inquiring  about  something  of  which 
he  is  ignorant ;  seeking  an  answer  through  which  he  will  know 
what  be  as  yet  does  not  know.  But  everything  is  known  to 
Grod,  not  only  all  that  is  present,  and  all  that  is  past,  but  also 
all  that  is  to  come.  What  need,  then,  has  he  of  an  answer 
which  cannot  give  any  additional  knowledge  to  the  questioner? 
But  we  must  say  that  such  things  cannot  properly  be  uttered 
by  the  Cause  of  all  things,  but  that,  as  it  is  possible  to  say 
what  is  not  true  without  lying,  so  it  is  possible  for  one  to  put 
a  question  or  an  interrogatory  niithout  either  making  inquiry 
or  seeking  for  information.  '*  Why,  then,"  some  one  will  say, 
*•*  are  such  words  spoken  ?**  In  order  that  the  soul  which  is 
about  to  give  the  answer  may  prove  by  itself  what  it  answers 
correctly  or  incorrectly,  having  no  one  else  either  as  an  accuser 
or  an  adversary. 

Since,  when  he  asks  the  wise  man.  Where  is  virtue  ?t  that 
is  to  say,  when  he  asks  Abrahan^  about  Sarah,  he  asks,  not 
because  he  is  ignorant,  but  because  he  thinks  that  he  ought  to 
answer  for  the  sake  of  eliciting  praise  from  the  answer  of  him 
who  speaks.  Accordingly,  Moses  tells  us  that  Abraham 
answered,  '*  Behold,  she  is  in  the  tent ;"  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
soul.  Wliat  then  is  there  in  this  answer  that  contains  praise  ? 
Behold,  says  he,  I  keep  virtue  in  my  house  as  a  treasure 
carefully  stored  up,  and  on  account  of  this  I  am  immediately 
happy.  For  it  is  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  virtue  that  ia 
happiness,  and  not  the  bare  possession  of  it.  But  I  should 
not  be  able  to  use  it  unless  you,  by  letting  down  the  seede 
from  heaven,  had  yourself  made  virtue  pregnant ;  and  unless 
she  hud  brought  forth  the  germs  of  happiness,  namely,  Isaac. 
And  I  consider  that  happiness  is  the  employment  of  perfect 
virtue  in  a  perfect  life.  In  reference  to  which  he,  approving 
of  his  own  determination,  promises  that  he  will  complete 
perfectly  all  that  he  asked. 

XYIII.  To  him  therefore  the  answer  brought  praise,  as  he 
confessed    that  virtue  without   the  divine   favour   was   not 
sufficient  of  itself  to  help  any  one ;  and,  in  consequence,  it 
*  QenetiB  iv.  9.  t  CtenoBis  xviU.  9. 
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also  brings  blame  to  Cain,  who  sajs  that  he  does  not  know 
where  he  is  who  has  been  treacherously  slain  bj  him.  For  he 
appears  bj  this  answer  to  be  wishing;;  to  deceive  his  hearer,  as 
one  who  does  not  see  everything,  and  who  has  no  previous 
anqsicion  of  the  deceit  which  he  is  about  to  use.  But  every 
one  IS  wicked  and  worthy  of  proscription  who  thinks  that  the 
eye  of  God  can  ever  fail  to  see  anything.  But  Cain  here 
speaks  arrogantly,  '*Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"  For  we 
might  altogether  say  he  was  sure  hereafter  to  lead  a  miser- 
able life,  if  nature  made  you  the  guardian  and  keeper  of  so 
ffood  a  man.  Do  you  not  see  that  the  lawgiver  entrusts  the 
keeping  and  preservation  of  the  holy  things  not  to  any  chance 
person,  but  to  the  Levites,  who  were  the  most  holy  persons 
in  their  opinions?  for  whom  the  earth  and  the  air  and  the 
water  were  considered  an  unworthy  inheritance,  but  the  heaven 
and  the  whole  world  were  looked  upon  as  their  due.  And 
the  Creator  alone  is  worthy  of  these  things,  to  whom  they 
hare  fled  for  refuce,  becoming  his  sincere  suppliants  and 
servants,  showing  their  love  for  their  master  in  their  continued 
service,  and  in  the  unhesitating  observance  of  all  the  com- 
mands which  are  laid  upon  them,  and  in  the  preservation  of 
the  things  entrusted  to  them. 

XIX.  And  it  has  not  fallen  to  the  lot  of  all  the  suppliants 
to  become  guardians  of  the  holy  things,  but  to  those  only  who 
have  arrived  at  the  number  fifty,  which  proclaims  remission  of 
offences  and  perfect  liberty,  and  a  return  to  their  ancient  pos- 
sessions. '*  For  this,**  says  the  Scripture,  "is  the  law  concerning 
the  Levites :  from  twenty-five  years  old  and  upwards,  they 
shall  go  in  to  wait  upon  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation :  and  from  the  age  of  fifty  years  they  shall  cease 
vraiting  upon  the  service  thereof,  and  shidl  serve  no  more ;  but 
shall  minister  with  their  brethren  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  con- 
gregation, and  they  shall  keep  what  is  to  be  kept,  and  shall  do 
no  service.'**  Therefore,  the  Scripture  charges  him  who  has 
half  perfection  (for  the  number  fifty  is  perfect,  and  the  number 
twenty-five  is  the  half  of  fifty),  to  work  and  to  do  what  is  holy, 
approving  his  ministration  by  his  works.  And  the  beginning, 
as  an  old  writer  has  said,  is  half  of  the  whole.  But  the 
perfect  man  it  does  not  enjoin  to  labour  any  longer,  but  only 
to  preserve  what  he  has  acquired  by  labour  and  diligence.  .  For 
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may  I  nerer  become  a  pnctiaer  of  what  I  ought  not  to  be  a 
presenrer ;  sabeequeDtly  pradioe  therefore  is  siediocrity  not 
perfectioii,  for  it  takes  puce  not  in  perfect  souls,  but  in  soch 
as  are  seeking  after  pemction.  But  it  is  the  perfect  dutj  of 
guardianship  to  deliver  to  memory  the  well-practised  con* 
temptations  of  holj  things,  the  excellent  deposit  of  knowledf^e 
to  a  fidthfnl  guardian,  who  is  the  only  one  who  disregards  the 
ingenious  and  manifold  nets  of  forgetfulness :  so  that  the 
Scripture,  with  sreat  proprie^  and  UUcitj,  calb  him  who  b 
mindful  of  what  he  has  learnt,  the  guardian  of  it.  And  audi 
an  one  before  he  practised  was  a  pupil,  hafing  another  to  teadi 
him ;  but  when  he  became  competent  himself  to  guard  what 
he  had  learnt,  he  then  receiTed  the  power  and  rank  of  a 
teacher,  having  appointed  his  brother,  his  own  uttered  dia- 
courae,  to  the  ministration  of  teaching. 

For  it  is  said  that,  **  His  brother  shall  minister;**  *  so  that 
the  mind  of  the  good  man  is  the  guardian  and  steward  of  the 
doctrines  of  virtue.  But  his  brother,  that  is  to  say,  uttered 
didcourae,  shall  minister  instead  of  him,  going  through  all  the 
doctrines  and  speculations  of  wisdom  to  those  who  are  desirous 
0'*  instruction.  On  which  account  Moses,  also,  in  his  praisea 
of  Levi,  having  previously  said  many  admirable  things,  adds 
subsequently,  *'  He  has  guarded  thy  oracles  and  kept  thy  cove- 
nHnt."t  And  presently  he  continues,  **  They  shall  show  thy 
jitotificution  to  Jacob,  and  thy  law  to  Israel/  Therefore,  he 
here  clearly  asserts  that  the  good  man  is  the  guardian  of  the 
words  and  of  the  covenant  of  Qod.  And,  indeed,  in  another 
place  he  has  shown  that  he  is  the  best  interpreter  and  declarer 
of  his  justifications  and  laws;  the  feu^ulty  of  interpretation 
lieing  displayed  through  its  kindred  organ — the  voice,  and 
(i^iiardianship  being  exerted  through  the  mind,  which  luiving 
been  made  by  nature  as  a  great  storehouse,  easily  contains  the 
r/>Dceptions  of  all  things,  whether  bodies  or  things.  It  would 
therefore  have  been  worth  the  while  of  this  self-loving  Cain  to 
have  been  the  keeper  of  Abel ;  for  if  he  had  kept  him  he 
would  have  attained  to  a  compounded  and  moderate  kind  of  life, 


*lii  quoting  this  pMnm  above,  I  uaed  the  ^anBlation  u  given  in 
the.bible^  they  **  ahell  mi  Jeter  with  their  brethren  in  the  tabern«cle ;" 
but  the  Oreek  of  the  text  wa«  the  eame  in  that  paeeage  at  it  ia  here. 
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and  would  not  havo .  been  filled  with  unmodified  and  absolute 
wickedness. 

XX.  And  Ood  said,  "  What  hast  thou  done  ?  The  voice  ot 
the  blood  of  thj  brother  cries  out  to  me  from  out  of  the 
gnmnd.***  The  expression,  **  What  hast  thou  done,'*  shows  in- 
dignation at  an  unhallowed,  action,  and  also  ridicules  the  man 
woo  thought  he  had  committed  the  murder  secretly.  The  in- 
dignation now  arises  at  the  intention  of  the  man  who  has  done 
the  deed,  because  he  designed  to  destroy  what  was  good ;  but 
the  ridicule  is  ezdted  by  his  thinkina  that  he  has  plotted 
aflBiDSt  one  who  is  better  than  himseu,  and  at  his  having 
plotted  not  so  much  against  him  as  against  himself.  For,  as 
I  have  said  before,  he  who  appears  to  be  dead  is  alive,  inasmuch 
as  be  is  found  to  be  a  suppliant  of  God  and  to  utter  a  voice ; 
and  he  who  believes  that  he  is  still  alive  is  dead,  as  to  the  death 
of  the  soul,  inasmuch  as  he  is  excluded  from  virtue,  according 
to  which  alone  he  is  worthy  to  live.  So  that  the  expression, 
"  What  hast  thou  done  ?'*  is  equivalent  to,  *'  Thou  hast  done 
nothbg;  thou  hast  done  no  good  for  thyself." 

For  neither  was  the  sophist,  Balaam,  who  was  an  empty  mul- 
titude of  contrary  and  contending  doctrines,  when  he  was 
.desirous  to  imprecate  curses  upon  and  to  injure  the  good  man, 
able  to  do  so ;  since  Ood  turned  his  curses  into  a  bbssing,  in 
order  to  correct  the  m^just  man  of  wickedness  and  to  display 
his  own  love  of  virtue. 

XXI.  But  it  is  the  nature  of  sophists  to  have  for  enemies 
the  faculties  which  are  in  them,  while  their  lauouage  is  at 
variance  with  their  thoughts  and  their  thoughts  wim  their  lan- 
guage, and  while  neither  is  in  the  least  degree  consistent  with  the 
other.  At  all  events,  they  wear  out  our  ears^  arguinff  that  justice 
is  a  great  bond  of  society,  that  temperance  is  a  profitable  thing, 
that  continence  is  a  virtuous  thing,  that  piety  is  a  most  useful 
thing,  and,  of  each  other  virtue,  that  it  is  a  most  wholesome  and 
saving  quality.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  that  ii\justice  is  a 
quality  with  which  we  ought  to  have  no  truce,  that  intempe- 
rance is  a  diseased  habit,  that  impiety  is  scandalous,  and  so 
going  through  every  kind  of  wickedness,  that  each  sort  is  most 
pernicious.  And,  nevertheless,  they  never  cease  showing  by 
JbOar  conduct  that  their  real  opinion  is  the  reverse  of  their  lan- 
i(»Age.     But,  when  they  extol  prudence  and  temperance  and 
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justice  and  pietj,  thej  then  ehow  that  they  are,  aboYO  all 
measure,  foolish,  and  intemperate,  and  unjust,  and  impious ;  in 
short,  that  thej  are  throwing  into  confnsiou  and  overturning 
all  divine  and  human  regulations  and  principles.  And  to  them, 
therefore,  one  may  very  properly  say  what  the  divine  oracle 
said  to  Gain,  "  What  is  this  that  thou  hast  done?**  What  good 
have  ye  done  yourselves?  What  have  all  these  discourses 
about  virtue  profited  your  souls?  In  what  particular  of  life, 
whether  small  or  great,  have  ye  done  well?  What?  Have 
you  not,  on  the  contrary,  contributed  to  advancing  tnie 
charges  against  yourselves  ?  because,  by  expressing  your  ap- 
proval of  what  is  good,  and  philosophising  as  far  as  words  go, 
you  have  been  excellent  interpreters,  but  are  nevertheless  dis- 
covered to  be  men  who  both  think  and  practise  shameful 
things.  In  fact,  all  good  things  are  dead  in  your  souls,  these 
evib  having  been  there  kindled ;  and,  on  this  account  there  is 
no  one  of  you  who  is  really  alive. 

For  as,  when  some  musician  or  grammarian  is  dead,  the 
music  and  grammar  which  existed  in  them  dies  vnth  them,  but 
their  ideas  survive,  and  in  a  manner  live  as  long  as  the  world 
itself  endures ;  according  to  which  the  existing  race  of  men, 
and  those  who  are  to  exist  hereafter  in  continual  succession, 
will,  to  the  end  of  time,  become  skilful  in  music  and  grammar. 
Thus,  also,  if  the  prudence,  or  the  temperance,  or  the  courage, 
or  the  justice,  or,  in  short|  if  the  wisdom  of  any  kind  existing 
in  any  individual  be  destroyed,  nevertheless  the  prudence 
existing  in  the  nature  of  the  immortal  universe  will  still  be  im- 
mortal ;  and  every  virtue  is  erected  like  a  pillar  in  impeiish- 
able  solidity,  in  accordance  with  which  there  are  some  good 
people  now,  and  there  will  be  some  hereafter.  Unless,  indeed, 
we  should  say  that  the  death  of  any  individual  man  is  the  de- 
struction of  humanity  and  of  the  human  race,  which,  whethei 
we  ought  to  call  it  a  genus,  or  a  species,  or  a  conception,  or  what- 
ever else  you  please,  those  who  are  anxious  about  the  investigar 
tion  of  proper  names  may  determine.  One  seal  has  often 
stamped  thousands  upon  thousands  of  impressions  in  infinite 
number,  and  though  at  times  all  those  impressions  have  been 
effaced  with  the  substances  on  which  they  were  stamped,  still 
the  seal  itself  has  remained  in  its  pristine  condition  witliout 
'being  at  all  injured  in  its  nature.  Again,  do  we  not  think  that 
ihe  virtuei,  even  if  all  the  characters  which  they  have  impressed 
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upon  the  souls  of  those  who  have  sought  them  should  heoome 
emced  by  wicked  living,  or  by  any  other  cause*  would  ooTer- 
theless  preserve  their  own  unadulterated  and  imperishable 
nature?  Therefore,  they  who  have  not  been  duly  initiated  in 
instmction,  not  knowing  anything  About  the  differences  between 
wholes  and  parts,  or  between  genera  and  species,  or  about  the 
bomonymies  which  are  incidental  to  these  things*  mix  up  all 
things  together  in  a  confused  mass.  On  which  account  every 
one  who  is  a  lover  of  self,  by  surname  Gain,  should  learn  that 
he  has  destroyed  the  namesake  of  Abel,  that  is  to  say  species, 
indiTiduality,  the  image  made  according  to  the  model ;  not  the 
archetypal  pattern,  nor  the  genus,  nor  the  idea,  which  he 
thinks  are  destroyed  together  with  animals,  though,  in  fact, 
th^  are  indestructible. 

Let  any  one  then  say  to  him,  reproving  and  ridiculing  him. 
What  is  this  that  thou  hast  done,  0  wretched  man  ?  Does 
not  the  Ood-lovinff  opinion  which  you  flatter  yourself  that  you 
have  destroyed,  live  in  the  presence  of  God  ?  But  it  is  of 
jouiself  that  you  have  become  the  murderer,  by  destroying 
from  out  of  its  seat  the  only  quality  by  which  you  could  live  in 
a  blameless  manner. 

XXII.  And  what  was  said  afterwards  is  uttered  very  beauti- 
fully, with  reference  either  to  the  beauty  of  the  interpretation  of 
which  it  is  susceptible,  or  to  the  conception  which  may  be  dis- 
covered in  it.  *'  The  voice  of  the  blood  of  thy  brother  calls  to 
me  from  out  of  the  earth."  This  now,  which  is  a  very  sublime 
expression  if  we  regard  the  language  in  which  it  is  couched^  is 
intelligible  to  all  those  who  are  not  utterly  uninitiated  in  elo- 
quence. But  let  us  consider  the  ideas  which  are  apparent  in 
it  as  well  as  we  are  able. 

And  first  of  all,  let  us  consider  what  is  said  about  the  blood ; 
for  in  many  places  of  the  law  as  given  by  Moses,  he  pronounces 
the  blood  to  be  the  essence  of  the  soul  or  of  life,  saying  dis- 
tinctly^  *<  For  the  life  of  all  flesh  is  the  blood  thereof/*  *  And 
when  the  Greater ofall  living  things  first  began  to  make  man,  after 
the  creation  of  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  and  all  the  things  which 
are  between  the  two,  Moses  says,  **  And  he  breathed  into  his 
face  the  breath  of  life,  and  man  became  a .  livinff  soul,'* 
showing  again  by  this  expression  that  it  is  the  breath  which 
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is  the  essence  of  the  life.  And,  indeed,  be  is  accustomed  dili- 
gently  to  record  all  the  suggestions  and  purposes  of  God  from 
the  beginning,  thinking  it  right  to  adopt  his  subsequent  state- 
ments to  aid  to  make  them  consistent  with  his  first  acoounts. 
Therefore,  after  he  had  prenouslj  stated  the  breath  to  be  the 
essence  of  the  life,  he  would  not  subsequently  have  spoken  of 
the  blood  as  occupying  the  most  important  place  in  the  body, 
unless  he  had  been  making  a  reference  to  some  very  neces- 
sary and  comprehensiye  principle.  What  then  are  we  to  say  ? 
The  truth  is,  that  every  one  of  us  according  to  the  nearest 
estimation  of  numbers,  is  two  persons,  the  animal  and  the  man. 
And  each  of  these  two  has  a  cognate  power  in  the  facultiea, 
the  seat  of  which  is  the  soul  assigned  to  it.  To  the  one 
portion  is  assigned  the  vivifying  faculty  according  to  which  we 
live ;  and  to  the  other,  the  reasoning  fiioulty  in  accordance  with 
which  we  are  capable  of  reasoning.  Therefore,  even  the 
irrational  animals  partake  of  the  vivifying  power ;  but  of  the 
rational  fiEioulty,  Ood — I  will  not  say  partakes,  but  —  is  the 
ruler,  and  that  is  the  fountain  of  the  most  ancient  Word. 

XXIII.  Therefore,  the  hcvltj  which  is  common  to  us  with 
the  irrational  animals,  has  blood  for  its  essence.  And  it, 
having  flowed  from  the  rational  fountain,  is  spirit,  not  air  in 
motion,  but  rather  a  certain  representation  and  character  of  the 
divine  faculty  which  Moses  calls  by  its  proper  name  an  image, 
showing  by  his  language  that  God  is  the  archetypal  pattern  of 
rational  nature,  and  that  man  is  the  imitation  ot  him,  and  the 
image  formed  after  his  model;  not  meaning  by  man  that 
animal  of  a  double  nature,  but  the  most  excellent  species  of  the 
soul  which  is  called  mind  and  reason. 

On  this  account,  Moses  represents  God  as  calling  the  blood 
the  life  of  the  flesh,  though  he  is  aware  that  the  nature  of  the 
flesh  has  no  participation  in  intellect,  but  that  it  does  partake 
of  life,  as  also  does  our  whole  body.  And  the  soul  of  man  he 
names  the  spirit,  meaning  by  the  term  man,  not  the  compound 
being,  as  I  said  before,  but  that  Godlike  creation  by  which  we 
reason,  the  roots  of  which  he  stretched  to  heaven,  ai>d  fastened 
it  to  the  outermost  rim  of  the  circle  of  those  bodies  which  we 
call  the  fixed  stars.  For  God  made  man,  the  only  heavenly 
plant  of  those  which  he  placed  upon  the  earth,  fastening  the 
heads  of  the  others  in  the  mainland,  for  all  of  them  bend  their 
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heads  downwards  ;*'  *  but  the  face  of  man  he  has  exalted  and 
directed  upwards,  that  it  might  have  its  food  of  a  heavenly  and 
incorruptible  nature,  and  not  earthly  and  perishable.  With  a 
view  to  which,  he  also  rooted  in  the  earth  the  foundations  of  our 
bodj,  removing  the  most  insensible  part  of  it  as  far  as  possible 
from  reason ;  and  the  outward  senses,  which  ai-e  as  it  were  the 
bodj-guards  of  the  mind,  and  the  mind  itself,  he  established 
at  a  great  distance  from  the  earth,  and  from  all  things  con- 
nected with  it,  and  bound  it  with  the  periodical  revolutions  of 
the  air  and  of  the  heavens,  which  are  imperishable. 

XXIV .  Let  us  then  no  longer  doubt,  we  who  are  the  disciples 
of  Moses,  how  man  conceived  an  idea  of  Gk>d  who  is  destitute  of 
all  figure,  for  he  was  taught  the  reason  of  this  bv  the  divine 
oracle,  and  afterwards  he  explained  it  to  us.  And  he  spoke  as 
follows:— "He  said  that  the  Creator  made  no  soul  in  any 
1x)dy  capable  of  seeing  its  Creator  by  its  own  intrinsic  powers. 
But  having  considered  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Creator  and 
tlie  proper  understanding  of  the  work  of  Creation,  would  be  of 
great  advantage  to  the  creature  (for  such  knowledge  is  the 
boundary  of  happiness  and  blessedness),  he  breathed  into  him 
from  above  something  of  his.  own  divine  nature.  And  his 
divine  nature  stamped  her  own  impression  in  an  invisible 
manner  on  the  invisible  soul,  in  order  that  even  the  earth 
might  not  be  destitute  of  the  image  of  God.  Bui  the  arche* 
typal  pattern  was  so  devoid  of  all  figure,  that  its  very  image 
was  not  visible,  being  indeed  fabricated  in  accordance  with  the 
model,  and  accordingly  it  received  not  mortal  but  immortal 
conceptions.  For  how  could  a  mortal  nature  at  the  same  time 
remain  where  it  was  and  also  emigrate?  or  how  could  it  see  what 
was  here  and  what  was  on  the  other  side  ?  or  how  could  it  sail 
round  the  white  sea,  and  at  the  same  time  traverse  the  whole 
earth  to  its  furthest  boundaries,  and  inspect  the  customs  and 

*  Thii  idea  ib  the  same  at  that  which  Ovid  haa  expressed  in  the 
begfawing  of  the  Metamorphoses— 

Pronaque  dum  spectant  animalia  cootera  terrain, 
Os  homint  sublime  dedit,  ccelumqne  tueri 
Joflsit^  et  erecios  ad  sidera  tollere  Tultos. 

Which  may  perhaps  be  translated — 

And  while  all  other  creatores  from  their  birth 
With  downcast  eves  gaae  on  their  kindred  earth. 
He  bids  man  walk  erect,  and  scan  the  hearen 
From  which  he  springs^  to  which  his  hopes  are  given. 
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la\?8  of  the  nations  on  all  tho  affairs  and  bodies  which  are  in 
existence  ? 

On  8e(varating  them  from  the  things  of  the  earth,  how  could 
it  arrive  at  a  contemplation  of  the  sublimer  things  of  the  air 
and  its.  revolutions,  and  the  peculiar  character  of  its  seasons, 
and  all  the  things  which  at  the  peiiodical  changes  of  the 
year  are  made  anew,  and,  according  to  their  usual  habit, 
brought  to  perfection  ?  Or  again,  how  could  it  flj  through 
the  air  from  enrtli  to  heaven,  and  investigate  the  natures  which 
exist  in  heaven,  and  see  of  what  nature  they  are,  how  they  are 
moved,  what  are  the  limits  of  their  movements,  of  their  be- 
ginning and  of  their  end  ;  how  they  are  adapted  to  one  another 
and  to  the  universe  according  to  the  just  principles  of  kindred  ? 
Is  it  easy  to  have  an  accurate  comprehension  of  the  different 
arts  and  of  the  different  branches  of  knowledge  which  bring  ex- 
ternal things  into  shape,  and  which  are  concerned  with  the 
affairs  of  the  body  and  of  the  soul,  with  a  view  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  two,  and  to  understand  ten  thousand  other  things, 
of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  describe  either  the  number  or  the 
nature  in  language  ?  For  of  all  the  faculties  which  exist  in 
us,  the  mind  alone,  as  being  the  most  rapid  in  its  motions  of 
all,  appears  to  bo  able  to  outrun  and  to  pass  by  the  time  in 
which  it  originates,  according  to  the  invisible  powers  of  the 
universe  and  of  its  parts  existing  without  any  reference  to 
time,  and  touching  the  universe  and  its  parts,  and  the  causes  of 
them. 

And  now,  having  gone  not  only  to  the  very  boundaries  of 
earth  and  sea,  but  also  to  those  of  air  and  heaven,  it  has  not 
stopped  even  there,  thinking  that  the  world  itself  is  but  a 
brief  limit  for  its  continued  and  unremitting  course.  And  it  is 
eager  to  advance  further ;  and,  if  it  can  possibly  do  so,  to  com- 
prehend the  incomprehensible  nature  of  God,  even  if  only  as 
to  its  existence.  How,  then,  is  it  natural  that  the  human 
intellect,  being  as  scanty  as  it  is,  and  enclosed  in  no  very  ample 
space,  in  some  membrane,  or  in  the  heart  (truly  very  narrow 
bounds),  should  be  able  to  embrace  the  vastness  of  the  heaven 
and  of  the  world,  great  as  it  is,  if  there  were  not  in  it  some 
dortion  of  a  divine  and  happy  soul,  which  cannot  be  separated 
from  it  ?  For  nothing  which  belongs  to  the  divinity  can  be  cut 
off  from  it  so  as  to  be  separated  from  it,  but  it  is  only  extended. 
On  which  account  the  being  which  has  had  imparted  to  it  a 
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share  of  the  perfection  which  is  in  the  nniverse,  when  it 
arrives  at  a  pro{)er  comprehension  of  the  world,  is  extended  iu 
width  simultaneously  with  the  boundaries  of  the  universe,  and 
is  incapable  of  being  broken  or  divided ;  for  its  power  is  ductile 
and  capable  of  extension. 

XXv.  Let  this  then  be  enough  to  saj  conciselj  aihoui  the 
essence  of  the  soul.  And  now  proceeding  in  regular  order,  we 
will  explain  the  expression,  that  *'  the  voice  of  his  blood  cries 
out,**  in  this  manner, — of  our  soul,  one  part  is  dumb,  and  one 
part  is  endowed  with  utterance.  All  that  part  which  is  devoid 
of  reason  is  likewise  destitute  of  voice,  but  all  that  part  which 
is  rational  is  capable  of  speech,  and  that  part  alone  nas  formed 
anj  conception  of  God  ;  for,  by  the  other  parts  of  us,  we  are 
not  able  to  comprehend  God,  or  any  other  object  of  the  intel- 
lect Of  our  vivifying  power,  therefore,  of  which  the  blood  is, 
as  it  were,  the  essence,  one  portion  has  particular  honour, 
namely,  that  of  speech  and  reason  ;  I  do  not  mean  the  stream 
which  (lows  through  the  mouth  and  tonsue,  but  I  speak  of  the 
fountain  itself,  from  which  the  channels  of  utterance  are,  in 
the  course  of  nature,  filled.  And  this  fountaid  is  the  mind ; 
by  means  of  which,  all  our  conversations  with  and  cries  to  the 
living  God  take  place,  at  one  time  being  voluntary,  and  at 
another  involuntary.  But  he,  as  a  good  and  merciful  God, 
does  not  reject  his  suppliants,  and  most  especially  he  does  not, 
when  they,  groaning  at  the  Egyptian  deeds  and  |)as8ioiis,  cry 
to  him  in  sincerity  and  truth.  For  at  such  a  time  Afoses 
says  that,  '*  their  words  go  up  to  God/**  and  that  he  listens  to 
them,  and  delivers  them  from  the  evils  that  surround  them. 
But  that  all  these  things  should  happen  when  the  kins  of 
Egypt  dies,  should  be  a  most  strange  thing  ;  for  it  would  be 
natural  that  when  the  tyrant  died,  all  those  who  have  been 
tyrannised  over  by  him  should  rejoice  and  exult ;  but  at  that 
time  they  are  said  to  groan.  *'  For  after  many  days  the  king 
of  Egypt  died,  and  the  children  of  Israel  groaned.*' f 

Now  here,  if  we  look  merely  at  the  words,  the  expression 
does  not  appear  to  be  reasonable ;  but  if  we  have  regard  to 
the  faculties  in  the  soul,  then  its  consistency  is  discovered. 
For  as  long  as  he  who  scatters  abroad  and  dissipates  the 
opinions  about  good  things,  namely,  Pharaoh,  is  visorous  in  us, 
and  appears  in  a  sound  and  healthy  state,  if  indeed  we  can  say 
•  Ezodut  ii.  2U  t  Exodus  IL  S5. 
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that  anj  wicked  man  is  in  such  a  condition,  we  receive  pleasure, 
driving  temperance  awaj  from  our  borders.  But  when  he  loses 
his  strength,  and  in  a  manner  dies,  he  who  has  been  the  causa 
of  men's  Uving  in  a  fiUhj  and  lascivious  manner,  then  we, 
fixing  our  eyes  on  modesty  of  life,  bewail  and  groan  over  our- 
selves on  account  of  our  former  way  of  living ;  because  then, 
honouring  pleasure  before  virtue,  we  joined  a  mortal  life  to  an 
immortal  one;  and  the  law  taking  pity  on  our  continued 
lamentation,  gently  receives  our  suppliant  souls,  and  easily 
drives  away  the  Egyptian  calamities  which  are  brought  upon 
them  by  the  passions. 

XXVI.  But  on  him  who  is  incapable  of  receiving  repent- 
ance on  account  of  the  enormity  of  the  pollution  which  he  has 
incurred  by  the  murder  of  his  brother,  namely,  on  Gain,  he  lays 
well-deserved  and  fitting  curses ;  for  in  the  first  place  he  says 
to  him,  **  And  now,  cursed  art  thou  upon  the  earth  :"*  show- 
ing first  of  all  that  he  is  polluted  and  accursed,  not  now  for 
the  first  time  when  he  has  committed  the  murder,  but  that 
he  was  so  before,  the  moment  that  he  conceived  the  idea  of  it, 
the  intention  being  of  equal  importance  with  the  perfected 
action ;  for  as  long  as  we  only  conceive  wicked  things  in  the 
bad  imagination  of  our  minds,  still,  during  that  time,  we  are 
guilty  of  thoughts  only,  for  the  mind  is  capable  of  being 
changed  even  against  its  will ;  but  when  peiformance  is  added 
to  the  intention  that  has  been  conceived,  then  our  deliberate 
purpose  becomes  also  guilty ;  for  this  is  the  chief  distinctioQ 
between  voluntary  and  involuntary  sin.  But  the  scripture 
here  pronounces  that  the  mind  shall  be  accursed,  not  from 
anything  else,  but  from  the  earth ;  for  of  all  the  most  grievous 
calamities  which  can  happen  to  it,  the  earthly  portion  which 
exists  in  each  of  us  is  found  to  be  the  cause.  At  all  events, 
when  the  body  is  afflicted  with  disease,  it  adds  the  miseries 
which  are  derived  from  itself,  and  so  fills  the  mind  with  grief 
and  despondency ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  has  grown  fat 
immoderately  through  ei\joyment  of  pleasures,  it  makes  all 
the  faculties  of  the  mind  duller  for  the  comprehension  of 
i  obler  objects. 

For,  indeed,  each  of  tlie  outward  senses  is  capable  of  re* 
ceiving  injury ;  for  either  a  man  beholding  beauty  is  wounded 
by  tlie  darts  of  love,  which  is  a  terrible  passion  i  or  else,  per« 
.  *  Qenetif  iy.  11 
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iHipf.  if  he  hears  of  the  death  of  anv  one  related  to  him  hj 
btiUi,  he  18  howed  dowu  bj  sorrow :  very  often,  too,  taste  gets 
tL6  mastery  of  a  man,  when  it  is  either  tortured  by  disagree- 
able HaTOurs,  or  weighed  down  by  the  multitude  of  delicacies. 
And  why  need  I  speak  of  the  impetuous  passions,  which  tend 
to  the  coiinexion  of  the  two  sexes?  These  have  destroyed 
whole  cities,  and  countries,  and  mighty  nations  of  the  earth; 
to  which  fact  nearly  the  whole  multitude,  both  of  poets  and  of 
historians,  bears  abundant  testimony. 

XXVII.  And  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  mind  becomes 
accursed  upon  the  earth,  he  adds  further  information  imme- 
diately afterwards,  saying:  **The  earth  which  opened  her 
mouth  to  receive  the  blood  of  thy  brother."  For  it  is  very 
diflBcult  for  the  mouths  of  the  outward  senses  to  be  opened  and 
widened,  ais  even  when  they  are  not  open  the  flood  of  the  objects 
appreciable  only  by  them  rushes  in  like  an  overflowing  river, 
nothing  being  capable  of  resisting  their  evident  impetuosity ; 
for  then  the  mind  is  found  to  be  overwhelmed,  bemg  wholly 
absorbed  by  so  vast  a  wave,  and  being  utterly  unable  to  swim 
against  it,  or  even  to  raise  its  head  above  it ;  but  it  is  neces- 
sary to  employ  all  these  thinss  not  so  much  for  whatever 
oljects  can  possibly  be  efiected,  but  for  those  that  are  best ; 
for  the  sight  can  perceive  all  colours  and  all  shapes ;  but  still 
it  ought  to  behold  only  things  worthy  of  light,  and  not  of  dark- 
ness. Again,  the  ear  can  receive  all  kinds  of  sounds ;  but 
some  it  ought  to  disregard ;  for  myriads  of  the  things  that  are 
said  are  disgraceful.  Nor,  0  foolish  and  arrogant  man,  because 
nature  has  given  you  the  faculty  of  taste,  ought  you  to  fill  your- 
self insatiably  with  everything,  like  a  cormorant;  for  there 
are  many  things  not  merely  among  such  as  are  nutritious,  but 
of  those  which  are  excdedmgly  so,  which  have,  nevertheless, 
produced  diseases  accompanied  with  great  suflerinff. 

Nor  does  it  follow  that,  because  for  the  sake  of  the  perpetua- 
tion of  your  race  you  have  been  endowed  with  the  powers  of 
generation,  you  ought  to  pursue  pollutions  and  adulteries  and 
other  impure  connections ;  but  only  such  as,  in  a  legitimate 
manner,  engender  and  propagate  the  race  of  mankind.  Nor, 
because  you  have  been  made  endowed  with  a  mouth  and  a 
tongue  and  the  organs  of  speech,  ought  you  to  say  everything 
and  to  reveal  what  ought  not  to  be  spoken,  for  there  are  tiives 
when  to  hold  one*s  peace  is  nseful.    And,  in  my  opinion,  tb-  se 
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who  have  learnt  to  speak  have  also  learnt  to  he  silent,  the 
same  capacity  teaching  a  man  hoth  lines  of  conduct  But 
those  men  who  relate  what  they  ought  not,  do  not  display  the 
faculty  of  eloquence,  but  the  weakness  of  their  faculty  of 
silence.  On  which  account  we  labour  to  bind  each  of  the 
mouthpieces  of  the  senses  before-mentioned  with  the  im- 
perisliable  bonds  of  temperance.  '*  For  whatever  is  not  bound 
with  a  bond,"  says  Moses,  in  another  passage,  '*  is  impure,'** 
as  if  the  cause  of  its  unhappiness  was  the  fact  of  the  paits  of 
the  soul  being  relaxed  and  open  and  dissolved ;  but  that  the 
fact  of  tlieir  being  compacted  and  tightly  bound  together  con- 
tributed to  goodness  and  soundness  of  life  and  reason. 

He,  therefore,  curses  the  godless  and  impious  Cain  with 
deserved  curses ;  because,  having  opened  the  caverns  of  this 
concrete  creature,  he  opened  his  mouth  for  all  external  things, 
praying  to  receive  them  in  an  insatiable  manner  and  to  contain 
them,  to  the  utter  destruction  of  the  Qod-loving  doctrine,  Abel. 

XXVIII.  **  On  this  account  shall  he  cultivate  the  earth  ;'*t 
he  does  not  say,  *'  He  shall  become  a  farmer."  For  every 
farmer  is  an  artist,  because  farming  is  an  art.  But  any  of 
the  common  people  are  cultivators  of  the  earth,  giving  their 
service  to  provide  themselves  with  necessaries,  without  any 
skill.  These  men,  then,  as  they  have  no  superintendent  in  all 
that  they  do,  do  much  harm  ;  and  whatever  they  do  well  they 
do  by  chance,  and  not  in  accordance  with  reason.  But  the 
works  of  farmers,  which  are  performed  according  to  knowledge, 
are  all  of  them,  of  necessity,  useful. 

On  this  account  it  is  that  the  law-giver  has  attributed  to  the 
just  Noah  the  employment  of  a  farmer  ;|  showing  by  this 
that,  like  a  good  farmer,  the  virtuous  man  eradicates  in  the 
wild  wood  all  the  mischievous  young  saplings  which  have  been 
planted  by  the  passions  or  by  the  vices,  but  leaves  untouched 
all  those  which  near  fruit,  and  which  may  act  instead  of  a  wall 
and  prove  a  Arm  defence  for  the  soul.  And,  again,  among  the 
trees  capable  of  cultivation  he  manages  them  in  different  ways, 
^nd  not  all  in  the  same  way :  pruning  some  and  adding  props 
to  others,  training  some  so  as  to  increase  their  size,  and  cutting 
down  others  so  as  to  keep  them  dwarf.  Again,  when  he  sees  a 
vine  flourishing  and  luxuriant  he  bends  down  its  young  shoots 
to  the  ground,  digging  trenches  to  receive  them,  and  again 

*  Numbers  xiz.  15.  f  Oooetii  iv.  12.  t  GoQ6Um  ix.  90. 
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heaping  up  the  ground  on  the  top  of  them ;  and  thej  at  no  dis- 
tant period,  instead  of  parts,  become  whole  trees,  and  instead 
of  daughters  thej  become  mothers,  having  moreover  put  off 
the  old  age  which  is  the  usual  companion  of  maternity.  For, 
having  desisted  from  distributing  and  apportioning  its  nourish- 
ment amongst  numerous  offspring,  inasmuch  as  utej  are  able 
to  support  themselves,  that  which  was  previously  weak  from 
being  drained  by  this  cause  becomes  so  fully  satiated  as  to 
grow  fat  and  young  again. 

And  I  have  seen  another  man  who  cut  away  the  less  de- 
sirable shoots  of  trees  which  admitted  of  cultivation,  as  soon 
as  they  appeared  above  the  ground,  and  left  only  a  small  piece 
adhering  to  the  root  itself.  And  then  taking  a  branch  in  good 
condition  from  another  tree  of  a  good  sort,  he  scraped  away 
the  one  shoot  down  till  he  came  to  the  pith,  and  the  shoot 
which  was  attached  to  the  root  he  cut  at  no  great  depth,  but 
opening  it  just  sufficiently  to  make  the  union  perfect,  and 
then  putting  into  the  cleft  the  shoot  which  he  had  pared  away 
he  fitted  it  in  ;  and  from  these  two  shoots  one  single  tree  of  one 
united  nature  sprang  up,  each  portion  giving  to  the  other  tha** 
which  was  useful  to  it ;  for  the  roots  support  the  shoot  which 
has  been  fitted  into  them,  and  prevent  it  from  drying  up  and 
withering,  and  the  shoot  which  has  been  inserted  as  a  reward 
for  its  nourishment  supplies  the  root  with  ffood  fruit  in  requital. 
There  are  also  an  innumerable  host  of  other  operations  in 
farming  which  proceed  on  rules  of  art,  which  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  enumerate  on  the  present  occasion,  for  we  have 
only  dwelt  on  this  point  at  such  length  for  =  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  difference  between  the  man  who  is  only  a  cul- 
tivator of  the  earth,  and  one  who  is  a  farmer. 

XXIX.  Accordingly  the  bad  man  never  ceases  from  employ- 
ing, without  any  of  the  principles  of  art,  his  earth-like  body, 
and  the  outward  senses  which  are  akin  to  it,  and  all  the 
external  objects  of  these  outward  senses,  and  he  injures  his 
miserable  soul,  and  he  also  injures  what  he  fancies,  he  is 
benefiting  exceedingly,  his  own  body. 

But  the  good  man,  for  he  has  skill  in  the  art  of  a  farmer, 
manages  the  whole  of  his  materials  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  art  and  reason ;  for  when  the  outward  senses 
behave  insolently,  being  borne  forward  with  irresistible  im- 
petuosity towards  the  external  objects  of  the  outward  senses. 
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thej  are  easily  restrained  by  some  contrivance  among  those 
whieh  art  has  devised ;  but  when  an  impetuous  passion  in 
the  soul  becomes  violent,  bringing  forth  voluptuous  itchings 
and  ticklings  arising  from  pleasure  or  from  appetite,  or  on 
the  other  hand,  stings  and  agitation,  caused  by  fear  or  grief, 
it  is  softened  by  the  previously  prepared  saving  medicine;  and 
if  any  evil  devouring  as  it  goes,  proceeds  further,  like  a  sister 
of  the  cancrous  disease,  which  creeps  over  the  body,  it  is  cut 
out  by  reason  which  proceeds  in  its  operations  in  accordance 
with  knowledge. 

In  this  manner  then  the  trees  of  the  wild  wood  are  brought 
into  a  statid  of  tameness,  but  all  the  plants  of  the  cultivated 
and  fruit-bearing  virtues  have  for  their  shoots  studies,  and  for 
their  fruits  virtuous  actions,  of  each  of  which  the  farming 
skill  of  the  soul  promotes  the  growth,  and  as  far  as  depends 
upon  it,  it  makes  diem  immortal  by  its  industry. 

XXX.  Very  clearly  therefore  is  the  good  man  thus  shown 
to  be  a  farmer,  and  the  bad  man  to  be  only  a  cultivator  of  the 
land ;  and  I  witsh  that  while .  he  is  thus  cultivating  the  land, 
the  earthly  nature  which  environs  him,  had  imparted  some 
vigour  to  him,  and  had  not,  as  it  has,  taken  away  something  of 
the  power  which  ho  had  before,  for  we  read  in  the  scripture, 
"  It  shall  not  add  its  strength  to  thee  to  give  it  to  thee,"  and 
such  would  be  the  character  of  a  man  who  was  always  eating 
or  drinking  and  never  satisfied,  or  who  was  incessantly  in- 
dulging in  the  pleasures  of  the  belly,  and  devoting  his  energies 
to  the  gratifying  of  his  carnal  appetites,  for  deficiency  produces 
weakness,  but  fulness  produces  strength;  but  when,  amid 
abundance  of  things  an  insatiability  is  united  with  excessive  in- 
temperance,  that  is  hunger;  and  they  are  truly  wretched 
whose  bodies  are  filled,  while  their  passions  are  empty  and 
still  thirsting;  but  of  the  lovers  of  knowledge  the  prophet 
speaks  in  a  great  song,  and  says,  **That  she  has  made  them  to 
ascend  upon  the  strength  of  the  earth,  and  has  fed  them  upon 
the  produce  of  the  fields,*'*  showing  plainly  that  the  godless 
roan  fails  in  attaining  his  object,  in  order  that  he  may  grieve 
the  more  while  strength  is  not  added  to  these  operations  in 
which  he  expends  his  energies,  but  while  on  the  other  hand  it 
is  taken  from  them;  but  they  who  follow  after  virtue,  placing 
it  above  all  these  things  which  are  earthly  and  mortal,  dia- 

*  Deuteronomy  zzxiL  18. 
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regard  their  Btrength  in  their  exceeding  abundance,  using  God 
as  the  guide  to  conduct  them  in  their  ascent,  who  proffers  to 
them  the  produce  of  the  earth  for  their  enjoyment  and  most 
profitable  use,  likeninff  the  yirtues  to  fields,  and  the  fruits  of 
the  virtues  to  the  produce  of  the  fields,  according  to  the  prin^ 
ciples  of  their  generation ;  for  from  prudence  is  deriyed  prudent 
action,   and   from    temperance  temperate  action,  and   from 

Sie^  pious  conduct^  and  from  each  of  the  other  virtues  is 
erived  the  energy  in  accordance  with  it 
XXXI.  Now  these  energies  are  eepeciallj  the  food  of  the 
iou],  which  is  competent  to  give  suck,  as  Uie  lawgiver  says, 
'*  Honey  out  of  the  rock,  and  oil  out  of  the  solid  rock,"*  mean- 
ing by  the  solid  rock  which  cannot  be  cut  through,  the  wisdom 
of  Qod,  which  is  the  nurse  and  foster-mother  and  educator  of 
those  who  deeure  incorruptible  food ;  for  it,  as  the  mother  of 
those  things  which  exist  in  the  world,  immediately  supplies 
food  to  those  beings  which  are  brought  forth  by  her ;  but  they 
are  not  all  thouaht  worthy  of  divine  food,  but  only  such  are 
honoured  with  tLat  as  do  not  show  any  degeneracy  from  their 
parent ;  for  there  are  many  which  a  scarcity  of  virtue,  which 
IS  more  terrible  than  a  scarcity  of  meat  and  drink,  has  de- 
stroyed; but  the  fountain  of  oivine  wisdom  is  borne  along, 
at  one  time  in  a  more  gentle  and  moderate  stream,  and  at 
another  with  greater  rapidity  and  a  more  exceeding  violence 
and  impetuosity.  When,  therefore,  it  descends  gently  it 
sweetens  after  the  manner  of  honey,  but  when  it  comes  on 
swiftly  the  wLjle  material  enters  like  oil  into  the  light  of 
the  soul. 

This  rock,  Moses,  in  another  place,  using  a  synonymous 
expression,  calls  manna  the  most  ancient  word  of  Qod,  by 
wmch  appellation  is  understood,  something  of  the  most  ge- 
neral possible  nature,  from  which  two  cakes  are  made,  one  of 
honey  and  the  other  of  oil,  that  is  to  say,  two  different  sys* 
terns  of  life,  exceedbglr  difficult  to  distinguish  from  one 
another,  both  worthy  of  attention,  at  the  very  beginning 
instilling  the  sweetness  of  these  contemplations  which  exist  in 
the  sciences,  and  again  emitting  the  most  brilliant  light  to 
those  who  take  hold  of  the  things  which  are  the  objects  of 
tboir  desire,  not  fastidiously,  but  firmly,  and  scarcely  by  means 
of  unremitting  and  incessant  perseverance.    These  then,  as  I 

*  Deuteronomy  xzill  18. 
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have  said  before,  are  thej  who  ascend  up  upon  the  strength' 
of  the  earth. 

XXXII.  But  to  the  impious  Gain,  neither  does  the  earth 
contribute  anything  to  give  him  vigour,  even  though  he  never 
concerns  himself  about  anything  which  is  exterior  to  it;  on 
which  account,  in  the  next  sentence,  he  is  found  **  groaning 
and  trembling  upon  the  earth,*'*  that  is  to  say,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  grief  and  terror ;  and  such  also  is  the  miserable  life 
of  a  wicked  man,  who  has  received  for  his  inheritance  the 
most  painful  of  the  four  passions,  pain  and  terror;  the  one 
being  equivalent  to  groaning,  and  the  other  to  trembling ;  for 
it  is  inevitable,,  that  some  evil  should  either  be  present  to  or 
impending  over  such  a  man.  Now  the  expectation  of  im- 
pending evil  causes  fear,  but  the  suffering  of  present  evil 
causes  pain. 

On  Uie  other  hand,  he  who  pursues  virtue  is  found  to  be 
in  the  enjoyment  of  corresponding  blessings;  for  either  he 
has  i^:quired  what  is  good  or  he  will  attain  to  it  Now  the 
present  possession  perfects  joy,  which  is  the  best  of  all  pos- 
sessions; but  the  e.\pectation  of  possessing  it  brings  hope, 
the  food  of  those  souls  which  love  virtue ;  on  account  of  which, 
putting  away  sluggishness,  we,  with  spontaneous  readiness, 
hasten  onwards  to  good  actions.  From  that  soul  therefore,  in 
which  justice  has  brought  forth  a  male  offspring,  that  is  to  say 
just  thoughts,  it  has  also  at  the  same  time  removed  all  pain- 
ful things,  and  the  birth  of  Noah  will  bear  testimony  in  con- 
firmation of  this,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  name  of  Noah 
is  just ;  and  of  him  it  is  said,  *'  he  will  make  us  to  rest  from 
our  works,  and  from  the  labours  of  our  hands,  and  from  the 
earth,  which  the  Lord  Ood  has  cursed  ;"f  for  it  is  the  nature 
of  justice  in  the  first  place  to  cause  rest  instead  of  labour, 
being  utterly  indifferent  to  the  things  that  are  in  the  confines 
between  wickedness  and  virtue,  riches  and  glory,  and  power 
fmd  honour,  and  aU  other  things  which  are  akin  to  these, 
which  are  the  chief  objects  of  the  energies  of  the  human  race. 
And,  in  the  second  place,  to  destroy  Uiose  pains  which  exist 
in  accordance  with  our  own  energies ;  for  Moses  does  not  (as 
somo  wicked  men  do)  say,  tliat  God  is  the  cause  of  evils,  but 
our  own  bunds;  indicating,  by  a  figurative  expression,  the 

*  Qeuosis  iv.  13.  t  GeDeab  v.  29. 
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Wotln  of  our  hands,  and  the  votuntaiy  inolmations  of  our 
mind  to  the  worscr  part 

XXXIIL  Last  of  all,  Noah  is  said  **  to  comfort  us  ooncem- 
ing  our  work,  because  of  the  ground  which  the  Lord  God  hath 
carMd.'**  But  by  this  is  meant  wickedness,  which  is  esta- 
blished in  ^he  souls  of  foolish  men ;  the  remedy  for  which  (as 
one  seeks  for  remedies  for  a  severe  disease)  is  found  to  be  the 
jnst  man,  who  is  in  possession  of  the  panacea,  justice.  When, 
therefore,  he  has  repelled  those  evils  he  is  filled  with  joy,  as 
also  is  Sarah;  for  she  says,  "The  Lord  hath  caused  me 
laughter  ;**  snd  she  adds  further,  **  so  that  whosoever  hears  it 
Hhall  rigoice  with  me."'|'  For  Qod  is  the  author  of  virtuous 
laughter  and  joy ;  so  that  we  must  look  upon  Isaac  not  as  the 
ofl^prinff  of  creation,  but  as  the  work  of  the  uncreate  God. 
For  if  Isaac,  being  interpreted,  means  laughter,  and  if  it  be 
God  who  is  the  cause  of  laughter  according  to  the  true  testi- 
mony of  Sarah,  then  he  may  be  most  properly  said  to  be  the 
father  of  Isaac.  And  he  also  gives  a  share  to  Abraham  of  his 
own  proper  appellation,  to  whom^  when  he  eradicated  pain 
from  wisdom,  he  gave  rejoicing  as  an  offspring.  If,  therefore, 
any  one  is  worthy  to  listen  to  the  account  of  the  creative  power 
of  God  he  is  of  necessity  joyful,  and  rejoices  in  company  with 
those  who  have  had  a  longing  to  hear  the  same.  And  in  the 
account  of  the  creative  power  of  God  you  will  find  no  cunningly 
devised  fable,  but  only  unalloyed  laws  of  truth  firmly  established. 
Moreover,  you  will  find  no  vocal  measures  or  rhythm,  no 
melodies  alluring  the  hearing  with  musical  art ;  but  only  most 
perfect  works  of  virtue,  which  have  all  of  them  a  peculiar  har- 
mony and  fitness.  And  as  the  mind  rejoices  which  ia  eager  to 
hear  of  the  works  of  God,  so  also  does  language,  which  is  in 
harmony  vnth  the  conceptions  of  the  mind,  and  which  in  a 
manner  is  compelled  to  attend  to  them,  feel  exultation. 

XXXIV.  And  this  will  also  be  proved  by  the  oracle  which 
was  given  to  the  all-wise  Moses,  in  which  these  words  are  con- 
tained: "Behold,  is  there  not  Aaron  thy  brother,  the  Levite? 
I  know  that  he  will  speak  for  thee ;  and  behold  he  will  be 
coming  forth  to  meet  thee,  and  he  will  rejoice  in  himself  when 
he  seeth  ihee.**|  For  here  the  Creator  says,  that  he  knows 
that  uttered  speech  is  a  burden  to  the  mind,  because  it  speaks ; 

*  QenesiB  v.  39.  f  QenedB  xxi«  6.  ):  Exodus  W,  14 
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for  he  represents  it,  that  is  to  say,  articulate  sound,  as  the 
organ,  as  it  were,  of  all  this  concrete  heing  of  ours.  This 
speech  speaks,  and  discourses,  and  interprets  both  in  jour  case 
and  mine,  and  in  that  of  all  mankind,  the  things  conceived  in 
the  mind,  and  it  moreover  comes  forward  to  meet  the  things 
which  the  mind  conceives ;  for  when  the  mind  being  excited 
towards  any  object  connected  with  it  receives  an  impetus,  either 
because  it  has  been  moved  internally  by  itself,  or  because  it  has 
received  some  remarkable  impressions  from  external  circum- 
stances, it  then  becomes  pregnant  and  labours  to  bring  forth 
its  conceptions.  And,  though  it  tries  to  deliver  itself  of  them, 
it  is  unable  to  do  so  till  sound,  like  a  midwife,  acting  either 
through  the  medium  of  the  tongue  or  of  some  other  of  the 
organs  of  speech,  receives  those  conceptions  and  brings  them 
to  light.  And  this  voice  is  itself  the  most  manifest  of  all  the 
conceptions.  For,  as  what  is  laid  up  is  hidden  in  darkness 
until  light  shines  upon  it  and  exhibits  it,  in  the  same  mannor 
the  conceptions  are  stored  away  in  an  invisible  place,  namely, 
the  mind,  until  the  voice,  like  Ught,  sheds  its  beams  upon  them 
and  reveab  everything. 

XXXV.  Very  beautifully,  therefore,  was  it  said  that  speech 
goes  forth  to  meet  the  conceptions,  and  that  it  runs  on  endea- 
vouring to  overtake  them,  from  its  desire  of  giving  information 
respecting  tliem,  for  everything  has  the  greatest  affection  for 
its  own  proper  employment ;  and  the  proper  employment  of 
speech  is  to  speak,  to  which  employment  therefore  it  hastens 
by  a  kind  of  natural  kindred  and  propriety.  And  it  rejoices 
and  exults  when,  shedding  its  rays  upon  it  as  it  were,  it  accu- 
rately sees  and  overtakes  the  sense  of  the  matter  exhibited ;  for 
then,  seizing  it  in  its  embrace,  it  becomes  its  most  excellent 
interpreter.  At  all  events,  we  repudiate  those  chatterers  and 
interminable  talkers,  who,  in  the  long  passages  of  their  con* 
versations,  do  not  properly  keep  to  their  conceptions,  but 
merely  connect  long  and  empty  and,  to  say  the  truth,  lifeless 
sentences. 

Therefore  the  conversation  of  such  men  as  these  is  inde- 
corous, and  is  justly  condemned  to  groan;  as,  on  the  other 
luind,  it  is  inevitable  that  that  conversation  which  proceeds 
from  a  proper  consideration  of  the  objects  of  its  consideration 
must  rejoice,  since  it  come^i  in  an  adequate  manner  to  the  in- 
lei'pretation  of  the  things  which  it  saw  and  comprehended 
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figoromlj ;  and  this  is  a  matter  within  tiie  knowledge  of  almost 
e?erf  one  from  his  daily  experience.  For,  when  we  thoroughly 
understand  what  we  are  sajing,  then  our  speech  rcgoices  and 
exults,  and  is  rich  in  most  emphatic  and  appropriate  expres- 
skmSy  with  which,  using  great  copiousness  and  fluency  of  un- 
hesitating .diction,  it  sets  before  the  hearer  what  it  desires  to 
exhibit  to  him  in  a  most  evident  and  efficient  manner.  But 
when  the  comprehension  of  the  conceptions  is  doubtful,  then 
the  speech  stumbles  and  exhibits  a  great  deficiency  of  suitable 
and  felicitous  expressions,  and  speaks  very  inappropriately ;  on 
which  account  it  is  tedious  and  wearisome  and  wandeiB  about, 
and  instead  of  persuading  its  hearers  it  pains  their  ears. 

XXXVI.  Again,  it  is  not  every  speech  which  should  come 
forward  to  meet  the  conceptions ;  nor  is  it  evenr  kind  of  con- 
eeption  that  it  should  come  to  meet;  but  only  the  perfect 
Aanm  who  should  oome  forward  to  meet  the  conceptions  of  the 
most  perfect  Moses.  Since  else  why,  when  Qod  had  said, 
''  Behold,  is  not  Aaron  thy  brother  ?**  did  he  add,  "  the  Levite," 
if  it  were  not  for  the  sake  of  teaching  that  it  belongs  to  the 
Levita  and  priest,  and  to  virtuous  speech  alone,  to  give  infortn- 
ation  respecting  the  conceptions  of  the  mind,  which  are 
shoots  of  the  perfect  soul.  For  never  may  the  speech  of  a 
wicked  man  be  interpreter  of  divine  doctrines,  for  such  an  one 
would  deform  their  beauty  by  his  own  pollutions ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  what  is  intemperate  and  disgraceful  never  be 
related  by  the  utterance  of  a  virtuous  man,  but  may  sacred  and 
holy  conversations  always  deliver  the  relation  of  holy  things. 

In  some  of  the  best  governed  cities  of  the  world  they  say 
that  such  a  custom  as  this  prevails.  When  any  man  who  has 
not  lived  well  attempts  to  deliver  his  opinion,  either  in  the 
council  or  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  he  is  not  permitted  to 
do  so  by  his  own  mouth,  but  is  compelled  by  the  magistrates  to 
deliver  his  opinion  to  some  virtuous  and  honourable  man  to 
explain  in  his  behalf;  and  then  he,  when  he  has  heard  what 
he  wishes  said,  rises  up  and  unfolds  the  meaning  of  the  sewn 
up  month  of  his  instructor,  becoming  his  extempore  pupil ; 
and  he  diq)]ays  the  imaginations  of  another,  scarcely  consider^ 
ing  the  original  concern  of  them  even  in  the  rank  of  a  hearer 
or  spectator.  So  some  people  do  not  choose  to  receive  even 
oenofits  from  unworthy  persons,  but  look  upon  the  injury 
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accruing  from  the  shame  of  taking  their  advice  as  greater  than 
the  advantage  which  can  he  derived  from  it. 

XXXVII.  This  lesson  the  most  holj  Moses  appears  to 
teach ;  for  such  is  the  object  of  the  statement  that  Aaron  the 
Levite  is  coming  forward  to  meet  his  brother  Moses,  and  that 
when  he  sees  him  he  rejoices  in  himself;  and  the  statement 
that  he  rejoices  in  himself  shows  also,  besides  the  doctrine 
which  has  already  been  mentioned,  another  more  connected 
with  politics,  since  the  lawgiver  is  here  exhibiting  that  genuine 
joy  which  is  most  especially  akin  to  the  human  race ;  for  to 
speak  strictly,  the  feeling  of  joy  does  not  belong  to  abundance 
of  money,  or  of  possessions,  or  to  brilliancy  of  renown,  nor, 'in 
short,  to  any  one  of  those  external  circumstances  which  are 
lifeless  and  unstable,  and  which  contain  the  seeds  of  their 
decay  in  themselves:  nor  yet  does  it  belong  to  personal 
strength  and  vigour,  and  to  the  other  advantages  of  the  body, 
which  are  common  to  even  the  most  worthless  men,  and  which 
have  often  brought  inevitable  destruction  on  those  who  pos- 
sessed them. 

Since  then  it  is  only  in  the  virtues  of  the  soul  that  genuine 
and  unadulterated  joy  is  found,  and  since  every  wise  man 
rejoices,  he  rejoices  in  himself,  and  not  in  his  surrounding 
circumstances ;  for  the  things  that  are  in  himself  are  the  virtues 
of  the  mind  on  which  it  is  worthy  for  a  man  to  provide  him- 
self: but  the  circumstances  which  surround  him  are  either 
a  good  condition  of  body  or  an  abundance  of  external  wealth, 
which  are  not  proper  objects  for  a  man  to  pride  himself  on. 

XXXVIII.  Having  shown,  therefore,  as  Car  as  we  could  by 
the  most  unmistakeable  testimony  of  Moses  that,  to  rejoice  is 
the  peculiar  property  of  the  wise  man,  we  will  now  also  show 
that  to  hope  also  belongs  to  him  alone ;  and  here  again  we 
shall  have  no  need  of  any  other  witness  than  Moses ;  for  he 
tells  us  that  the  name  of  the  son  of  Seth  was  Enos :  and  Enos, 
being  interpreted,  means  hope.  '*  He  hoped  first,"  says  Moses, 
*'to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  his  God.***  Speaking 
wisely  :  for  to  a  man  inspired  with  the  principles  of  truth  wliat 
jcan  foe  more  akin  and  appropriate  than  a  hope  and  expectation 
of  the  acquisition  of  good  things  from  the  one  bounteous  God  ? 
This,  if  one  must  sp^dc  the  plain  truth,  is,  properly  speaking, 
^e  on\y  veal  birth  of  men,  as  those  who  do  not  bo|)e  in  God 

*  Qeneab  iv.  26. 
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1»T6  DO  share  in  rational  nature.  On  which  account  MoBes, 
after  he  had  previouslj  mentioned  with  respect  to  Enos  that 
"  he  hoped  to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  his  God,"  adds 
in  express  words,  "This  is  the  hook  of  the  generation  of 
men ;  *  speakinff  with  perfect  correctness :  for  it  is  written  in 
the  book  of  God  that  man  is  the  onlj  creature  with  a  good 
hope.  So  that  aiguing  by  contraries,^  he  who  has  no  good 
hope  is  not  a  man.  The  definition,  therefore,  of  our  concrete 
bemg  is  that  it  is  a  living  rational  mortal  being ;  but  the  defi- 
nition of  man,  according  to  Moses,  is  a  disposition  of  the  soul 
hoping  in  the  truly  living  God. 

Let  good  men,  then,  by  all  means  having  received  joy  and 
hope  for  their  blessed  inheritance,  either  possess  or  expect 
flood  things :  but  let  bad  men,  of  whom  Cain  is  a  companion, 
uving  in  fear  and  pain,  reap  a  harvest  of  a  most  bitter  portion, 
namely,  either  the  presence  or  the  expectation  of  evils,  groan- 
ing over  the  miseries  which  are  actually  oppressins  them,  and 
trembling  and  shuddering  at  the  expected  fearful  dangers. 

XXXIX,  However,  we  have  now  said  enough  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  let  us  proceed  to  investigate  what  comes  afterwards. 

He  continues  thus :  "  And  Cain  said  unto  the  Lord,  My 
crime  is  too  great  to  be  forgiven-^t  Now  what  is  meant  by 
this  will  be  shown  by  a  consideration  of  simple  passages.  If 
a  pilot  were  to  desert  his  ship  when  tossed  about  by  the  sea, 
would  it  not  follow  of  necessity  that  the  ship  would  wander  out 
of  her  course  in  the  voyage  ?  Shall  I  say  more  ?  If  a  cha-> 
rioteer  in  the  contest  of  the  horse-race  were  to  quit  his  chariot, 
is  it  not  inevitable  that  the  course  of  the  free  horses  would  be 
disorderly  and  irregular  f  Again,  when  a  city  is  left  destitute 
of  rulers  or  of  laws,  and  laws,  undoubtedly,  are  entitled  to  be 
classed  on  an  equality  with  magistrates,  must  not  that  city  be 
destroyed  by  those  greatest  of  evils,  anarchy  and  lawlessness  ? 
And  in  the  same  manner,  by  the  ordinances  of  nature,  the  body 
must  perish  if  the  soul  be  absent ;  and  the  soul,  if  reason  be 
absent  Reason,  too,  must  be  destroyed  by  the  absence  of 
virtue.  But  if  each  of  these  things  is  such  an  injury  to  the 
things  that  are  abandoned  by  them,  then  how  great  must  we 
consider  is  the  misfortune  of  those  persons  who  are  abandoned 
by  God  ?  Whom  he  has  rejected  as  deserters  from  his  band  : 
and  put  out  of  the  pale  of  his  sacred  laws,  considering  them 
*  GenesiB  v.  1.  f  Gtonetis  iv.  14. 
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them  unworthy  of  his  superintendence  add  government  For 
we  must  absolutely  be  certain  that  a  person  who  is  deserted 
by  his  superior  and  benefactor  is  guilty  of  great  crimes  and 
liable  to  severe  accusations.  For  when  would  you  say  that  a 
man  destitute  of  skill  is  most  greatly  injured  ?  Would  it  not 
be  when  he  is  utterly  abandoned  by  knowledge  ?  And  when 
would  you  say  that  the  ignorant  and  wholly  uninstructed  man 
is  most  injured  ?  Must  it  not  be  when  instruction  and  educa- 
tion complete  their  desertion  of  him?  When  again  do  we 
most  deplore  the  condition  of  the  foolish?  Is  it  not  when 
prudence  has  utterly  rejected  them  ?  And  when  do  we  pro- 
nounce intemperate  or  unjust  men,  miserable  ? ,  Is'  it  not 
when  temperance  and  justice  have  condemned  them  to  an 
eternal  banishment  from  their  dominion  ?  Wh^n  do  we  pro- 
nounce the  impious,  wretched  ?  Is  it  not  when  piety  has  cat 
them  off  from  nor  peculiar  rites  ?  So  that  it  seems  to  me  that 
those  who  are  not  utterly  impure  should  pray  to  be  chastised 
and  rejected  rather  than  deserted;  for  desertion  will  most 
easily  ruin  them,  as  vessels  without  ballast  and  without  a 
pilot ;  but  correction  will  set  them  right  again.  Are  not  those 
lK>ys  who  are  beaten  by  their  preceptors,  for  whatever  errors 
they  commit,  better  than  those  who  have  no  schoolmaster  ? 
And  are  not  those  who  are  reproved  by  their  teachers,  for  all 
the  errors  they  commit  in  the  arts  which  they  are  studying, 
better  than  those  who  receive  no  such  reproof  ?  And  are  not 
those  young  men  who  have  been  accounted  especially  worthy 
of  that  natural  superintendence  and  government,  which  thoeo 
who  are  parents  exercise  over  their  children,  more  fortunate  and 
better  than  those  who  have  had  no  such  protectors?  And  if 
they  have  not  such  natural  protectors,  do  they  not  receive 
guardians  as  governors  in  a  secondary  rank,  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  be  appointed  over  them  out  of  pity  for  their  orphan 
state ;  to  (ill  the  place  of  parents  to  them  in  all  things  that  are 
expedient? 

XL.  Let  us,  therefore,  address  our  supplications  to  Qod, 
we  who  are  self-convicted  by  our  consciousness  of  our  own  sins, 
to  chastise  us  rather  than  to  abandon  us ;  for  if  he  abandons 
us,  he  will  no  longer  make  us  his  servants,  who  is  a  merciful 
roaster,  but  slaves  of  a  pitiless  generation  :  but  if  he  chastises 
us  in  a  gentle  and  merciful  manner,  as  a  kind  ruler,  he  will 
currect  our  offences,  sending  that  correcting  conviction,  his 
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own  word,  into  our  hearts,  by  means  of  wliich  he  will  heni 
them ;  reproving  us  and  making  us  ashamed  of  the  wicked- 
nesses which  we  have  committed.  On  this  account  the  law- 
giver sajs,  "  Eveiy  word  which  a  widow  or  a  woman  who  is 
divorced  vows  against  her  own  soul  shall  remain  against  it*'* 
For  if  we  call  God  the  husband  and  father  of  the  universe, 
supplying  the  origin  and  generation  of  all  things,  we  shall  be 
speaking  rightly :  as  we  shall  if  we  call  that  heart  widowed 
and  divorced  from  God  which  either  has  not  received  divine 
seed,  or,  after  having  received  it,  has  again  voluntarily  made 
it  abortive.  Therefore  every  thins  which  it  decides  it  shall 
decide  against  itself:  and  these  things  shall  remain  utterly 
incurable. 

B'or  how  can  it  be  anything  but  a  most  intolerable  evil,  for 
a  creature  which  is  inconstant  and  easily  moved  iu  every 
direction,  to  lay  down  any  positive  decision  and  determination 
about  itself,  attributing  to  itself  the  virtues  of  the  Creator? 
One  of  which  is  that,  according  to  which,  it  defines  in  an 
unhesitating  and  unalterable  manner.  Therefore,  not  only 
shall  it  be  widowed  of  knowledge,  but  it  shall  likewise  be  divorced 
from  it  And  the  meaning  of  this  expression  is  as  follows : — - 
For  the  soul  which  is  widowed  of,  but  is  not  yet  divorced  from, 
what  is  good,  is  able,  in  a  manner,  after  long  perseverance,  to 
come  to  a  reconciliation  and  agreement  with  her  lawful 
husband,  right-reason.  But  the  soul  which  has  once  been 
utteriy  separated  from  it,  and  which  has  been  removed  to  a 
different  abode,  has  been  cast  out  for  ever  and  ever,  as  utterly 
incapable  of  reconciliation  or  peace,  and  is  entirely  unable  to 
return  to  its  previous  habitation. 

XLI.  This,  then,  may  be  enough  to  say  about  the  ex- 
pression, *'  My  crime  is  too  great  to  be  for^ven.**t 

Let  us  now  consider  what  follows  that  verse  * — **  Cain  says. 
"  But  if  thou  castest  me  out  this  day  from  off  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  from  thy  face  I  shall  be  hidden.'*  |  What  sayest 
thou,  my  good  man  ?  If  thou  art  utterly  cast  out  from  the 
whole  earth,  shall  you  still  be  hidden?    In  what  manner? 

*  Nnmbera  xxx.  10. 

f  Thii  i>  not  the  traoalaiion  given  in  the  text  of  the  bible,  though  it 
is  inserted  in  the  mnrgin.  In  the  text  of  the  bible  we  read,  "And  Cain 
said  unto  the  Lord,  My  punishment  ii  greater  than  I  can  bear.'*— « 
(lenesta  iv.  18. 

X  Qenesis  iv.  14. 
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For  shall  jou  be  able  to  live  ?  or  are  you  ignorant  of  this,  that 
nature  has  ffiven  animals  different  places  to  live  in,  and  has 
not  assigned  the  same  place  to  them  all  ?  She  has  allotted 
the  sea  to  the  fishes,  and  to  the  whole  race  of  aquatic  animals, 
and  the  land  to  all  the  terrestrial  animals.  And  man  too, 
according,  at  least,  to  the  composite  nature  of  his  body,  is  a 
terrestriid  animal.  And  it  is  owing  to  this  that  all  animals 
easily  die  when  they  ha?e  quitted  the  place  which  properly 
belongs  to  them,  and  have  gone,  as  it  were,  into  a  foreign  coun- 
try ;  as,  for  instance,  when  ten'estiial  animab  go  under  the 
water,  or  when  aquatic  animals  have  sailed  out  upon  the  land. 

If,  tlierefore  you,  being  a  man,  should  be  cast  out  from  the 
land,  whither  will  you  turn  ?  Will  you  dive  under  water, 
imitating  the  nature  of  aquatic  animals  ?  But  you  will  die  the 
moment  that  you  are  underneath  the  water.  Or  will  you  take 
wings  and  raise  yourself  aloft,  and  so  attempt  to  traverse  the 
regions  of  the  air,  changing  your  character  of  a  terrestrial,  for 
that  of  a  flying  animal  ?  But,  if  it  is  in  your  power,  change  and 
re-fashion  the  divine  impress  that  you  bear.  You  cannot  do  so. 
For  in  proportion  as  you  raise  yourself  to  a  greater  height,  so 
much  Uie  more  rapidly  will  you  descend  from  that  higher 
region  and  with  the  greater  impetuosity  to  the  earth,  which  is 
your  appropriate  place. 

XLLI.  Can  a  man,  then,  or  any  other  created  animal,  hide 
himself  from  God  ?  Where  can  he  do  so  ?  Where  can  he  hide 
himself  from  that  being  who  pervades  all  places,  whose  look 
reaches  to  tlie  very  boundaries  of  the  world,  who  fills  the 
whole  universe,  of  whom  not  even  the  smallest  portion  of 
existing  things  is  deficient?  And  what  is  there  extraordi 
nary  in  the  fact,  that  it  is  not  practicable  for  any  created  being 
to  conceal  himself  from  the  living  Qod,  when  it  is  not  even  in 
his  power  to  escape  from  all  the  material  elements  by  which 
he  is  surrounded,  but  he  must,  if  he  abandon  me,  by  that  very 
act  enter  into  another  ?  At  all  events,  if  the  Creator,  employ- 
ing that  act  by  which  he  created  amphibious  animals,  had 
chosen  also  by  Uie  same  act  to  create  a  new  animal,  one  capa- 
ble of  living  in  any  element,  then,  this  animal,  if  it  forsook  the 
weighty  elements  of  earth  and  water,  would  necessarily  have 
gone  to  those  which  are  naturally  light,  namely,  air  and  fire. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  supposing  that  it  had  originally  dwelt 
among  those  elements  whose  place  is  on  high,  if  it  had  sought 
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to  effect  a  migration  from  them,  it  would  have  changed  to  the 
opposite  region ;  for  it  was  at  all  events  necessary  for  it  to 
appear  steadily  in  one  portion  of  the  world,  since  it  was  not 
possible  for  it  to  run  away  out  of  every  element :  since,  in 
order  that  nothing  external  might  be  omitted,  the  Creator 
scattered  the  whole  of  the  four  principles  of  everything  over 
the  universe,  in  order  to  create  the  existing  condition  of  the 
world,  in  order  to  make  a  most  perfect  universe  of  perfect 
paHs. 

As  therefore  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  escape  from  the 
whole  of  the  creation  of  Ood,  how  can  it  be  anything  but  still 
more  impossible  to  escape  from  the  Creator  and  Ruler  him- 
self? Let  no  one  therefore  too  easily  receiving  these  words  in 
their  obvious  and  literal  acceptation  without  examination,  affix 
his  own  simplicity  and  fully  to  the  law;  but  let  him  rather 
consider  what  is  here  enigmatically  intimated  by  figurative  ex- 
pressions, and  so  understand  the  truth. 

XLIII.  Perhaps  now  that  which  is  intimated  by  the  expres- 
sion, **  If  thou  castest  me  out  this  day  from  off  the  face  of  the 
earth,  from  thy  face  I  shall  be  hidden/*  may  be  this,  if  thou 
dost  not  bestow  on  me  the  good  things  of  the  earth,  I  will  not 
receive  those  of  Heaven ;  and  if  no  use  and  et\joyment  of 
pleasure  is  afforded  me,  I  have  no  desire  for  virtue,  and  if 
thou  dost  not  allow  me  to  participate  in  human  advantages, 
thou  mayest  retain  the  divine  ones  to  thyself.  Now  the  things 
which  among  us  are  accounted  necessary  and  valuable  and 
genuine  real  goods  are  these;  to  ^t,  to  drink,  to  be  clothed  in 
various  colours  and  fashions ;  by  means  of  the  faculty  of  sight, 
to  be  delighted  with  pleasant  sights ;  by  means  of  one's  faculty 
of  hearing  to  be  delighted  with  melodies  of  all  sorts  of  sounds: 
to  be  gratified  through  otur  nostrils  with  fragrant  exhalations 
of  odours ;  to  indulge  in  all  the  pleasures  of  the  belly  and  of 
the  parts  adjacent  to  the  belly  to  satiety ;  not  to  be  indifferent 
to  tne  acquisition  of  silver  and  gold ;  to  be  invested  with 
honours  and  post  of  authority,  and  all  other  things  which  may 
tend  to  man*s  reputation ;  but  as  for  prudence,  or  fortitude, 
or  justice,  austere  dispositions  which  only  make  life  laborious, 
those  we  pass  by,  and  if  we  are  forced  to  admit  them  into  one 
calculation  we  must  do  so,  not  as  perfect  goods  in  themselves, 
but  only  as  efficients  of  good. 

Do  you  therefore,  0  ridiculous  man,  affirm  that  if  you  are 
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doprived  of  a  superfluity  of  bodily  advantages  and  external 
good  things,  you  will  not  come  into  the  sight  of  God?  But  I 
tell  you  that  even  if  you  are  so  deprived  of  them,  you  will 
by  all  means  come  into  his  sight ;  for  when  you  have  been 
released  from  the  unspeakable  bonds  of  the  body  and  around  the 
body,  you  will  attain  to  an  imagination  of  the  uncreated  God. 

XLVl.  Do  you  not  see  in  the  case  of  Abraham  that,  "  when 
he  had  left  his  country,  and  his  kindred,  and  his  father's 
house,*'*  that  is  to  say,  the  body,  the  outward  senses,  and 
reason,  he  then  began  to  become  acquainted  with  the  powers 
of  the  living  God  ?  for  when  he  had  secretly  departed  from  all 
his  house,  the  law  says  that,  **God  appeared  unto  him,*''|' 
showing  that  he  is  seen  clearly  by  him  who  has  put  o£f  mortal 
things,  and  who  has  taken  refuge  from  this  body  in  the  in- 
corporeal soul ;  on  which  account  Moses  taking  his  tent 
*'  pitches  it  without  the  tabernacle, "|  and  settles  to  dwell  at 
a  distance  from  the  bodily  camp,  for  in  that  way  alone  could 
he  hope  to  become  a  worthy  suppliant  and  a  perfect  minister 
before  God.  And  he  says  that  this  tent  was  called  the  tent 
of  testimony,  taking  exceeding  care  that  it  may  really  be  the 
tabernacle  of  the  living  God,  and  may  not  be  called  so  only. 

For  of  virtues,  the  virtues  of  God  are  founded  in  truth, 
existing  according  to  his  essence :  since  God  alone  exists  in 
essence,  on  account  of  which  fact,  he  speaks  of  necessity 
about  himself,  saying,  "  I  am  that  I  am,"§  as  if  those  who 
were  with  him  did  not  exist  according  to  essence,  but  only 
appeared  to  exist  in  opinion. 

But  the  tent  of  Moses  being  8yml>olically  considered,  the 
virtue  of  man  shall  be  thought  worthy  of  appellation,  not  of 
real  existence,  being  only  an  imitation,  a  copy  made  after  the 
model  of  that  divine  tabernacle,  and  consistent  with  these 
facts  is  the  circumstance  that  Moses  when  he  is  appointed  to 
be  the  God  of  Pharaoh,  was  not  so  in  reality,  but  was  only 
conceived  of  as  such  in  opinion,  **  for  I  know  that  it  is  God 
who  gives  and  bestows  favoui*s,  but  I  am  not  able  to  perceive 
that  he  is  given,  and  it  is  said  in  the  sacred  scriptures,  **  I 
give  thee  as  a  God  to  Pharaoh,"  and  yet  what  is  given  is  the 
patient,  not  the  agent ;  but  he  that  is  truly  living  must  be 
the  agent,  and  beyond  all  question  cannot  be  the  patient 

*  Genesis  xii.  1.  f  Genesis  xii.  7. 

t  Exodus  xxxia  7.  §  Exodus  iU.  14. 
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What  then  is  infeiTed  from  these  fiicU?  Why,  that  the 
wise  man  is  called  the  God  of  the  foolish  man,  but  he  is  not 
God  in  reality,  iost  as  a  base  coin  of  the  apparent  yalue  of 
four  drachmas  is  not  a  four  drachma  piece.  But  when  he  is 
compared  with  the  living  God,  then  he  will  be  found  to  be  a 
man  of  God ;  but  when  ne  is  compared  with  a  foolish  man,  he 
is  accounted  a  God  to  the  imagination  and  in  appearance,  but 
he  is  not  so  in  truth  and  essence. 

XLV.  Why  then  do  you  talk  nonsense,  saying,  **  If  thoa 
castest  me  forth  from  o£f  the  earth,  and  from  thee  I  shall  be 
hidden/*  For  one  might  say  on  the  contrary,  if  I  remove  thee 
from  the  earth  by  part  of  thee,  then  I  will  manifestly  show  thee 
my  own  image.  And  a  proof  of  this  is,  thou  wilt  depart  from 
before  the  face  of  God,  but  when  thou  hast  departed  thou  wilt 
not  the  less  inhabit  thy  earthly  body.  For  Moses  says,  after- 
wards, **  And  Gain  went  forth  from  before  the  face  of  God 
and  dwelt  in  the  earth,'*  *  so  that  when  thou  art  cast  out  from 
the  earth,  thou  art  not  hidden  from  the  living  God ;  but  when 
thou  desertest  him  thou  takest  refuge  on  earth  in  a  mortal 
country.  And  indeed  it  will  not  be  the  case,  that  eveiy  one 
who  findeth  thee  will  hide  thee,  as  thou  sayest,  speaking 
sophistically.  For  that  which  is  found,  is  found  in  every  case 
by  two  people,  by  one  who  resembles  itself,  or  by  one  who  is 
dissimilar.  By  one  who  resembles  itself  according  to  the 
kindred  and  relationship  which  exists  in  all  things,  and  by 
him  who  is  not  like,  according  to  the  contrary  unlikeness. 

The  one,  therefore,  that  is  like,  endeavours  to  preserve  that 
which  resembles  itself,  and  that  which  is  dissimilar  endeavours 
to  destroy  that  which  differs  from  it.  And  let  them  know  that 
Cain,  and  all  other  wicked  men  will  not  be  slain  by  any  one 
who  meets  them,  but  that  evil  doers  imitating  their  kindred 
and  connected  wickednesses,  will  become  guardians  and  pre- 
servers of  them ;  but  all  those  who  have  cultivated  prudence 
or  any  other  virtue,  will  destroy  them  if  they  can,  as  irrecon- 
cileable  enemies.  For,  in  short,  all  bodies  and  all  things  are 
preserved  by  the  things  which  are  akin  to  and  attached  to  them, 
but  are  destroyed  by  those  that  are  alien  and  hostile  to  them. 
On  this  account,  also,  the  oracle  which  bears  testimony  against 
this  pretended  simplicity  of  Cain,  says,  '*  You  do  not  think  as 
you  say  **  For  you  say,  indeed,  that  whosoever  finds  out  tna 
«  OsDMis  It.  16.  t  Oeneaii  xlL  6. 
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devices  of  your  act  will  slay  you.  But  you  know  that  it  is  not 
every  one  who  will  do  so,  as  there  are  millions  of  men  enrolled 
in  your  alliance ;  but  he  only  who  is  a  friend  to  virtue  and  an 
irreconcileable  enemy  to  you.  And  God  says,  he  **  who  slays 
Oain  shall  suffer  sevenfold."  But  I  do  not  know  what  analogy 
this  real  meaning  of  this  expression  bears  to  the  literal  iuter- 
pretation  of  it,  *'  He  shall  suffer  sevenfold.  For  he  has  not 
said  what  is  to  be  sevenfold,  nor  has  he  described  the  sort  of 
penalty,  nor  by  what  means  such  penalty  is  excused  or  paid. 

XLVI.  Therefore,  one  must  suppose  that  all  these  things  are 
said  figuratively  and  allegorically ;  and  perhaps  what  God  means 
to  set  before  us  here  is  something  of  this  sort  The  irrational 
part  of  the  soul  is  divided  into  seven  parts,  the  senses  of  seeing, 
of  smelling,  of  hearing,  of  tasting,  and  of  touch,  the  oi^gans  of 
speech,  and  the  organs  of  generation.  If,  therefore,  any  one 
were  to  slay  the  eighth,  that  is  to  say,  Gain,  the  ruler  of  them 
all,  he  would  also  paralyse  all  the  seven.  For  they  are  all  con- 
firmed by  the  vigorous  strength  of  the  mind,  and  they  all  feel 
weak  simultaneously  with  any  weakness  exhibited  by  the  mind, 
and  they  all  endure  relaxation  and  complete  dissolution  in 
consequenc-e  of  the  destruction  which  complete  wickedness 
brings  upon  them. 

Now  these  seven  senses  are  unpolluted  and  pure  ia  the  soul 
of  the  wise  man,  and  here  also  they  are  found  worthy  of 
honour.  But  in  that  of  the  foolish  man  they  are  impure  and 
polluted,  and  as  I  said  before,  punished,  that  is,  they  are  worthy 
of  punishment  and  chastisement.  At  all  events,  when  the 
Greater  determined  to  purify  the  earth  by  means  of  water,  and 
that  the  soul  should  receive  purification  of  all .  its  unspeakable 
offences,  having  washed  off  and  effaced  its  pollutions  after  the 
fashion  of  a  holy  purification,  he  recommended  him  who  was 
found  to  be  a  just  man,  who  was  not  borne  away  by  the  violence 
of  the  deluge,  to  enter  into  the  ark,  that  is  to  say,  into  the 
vessel  containing  the  soul,  namely,  the  body,  and  to  lead  into 
it  '*  seven  of  all  clean  beasts,  male  and  female,"  *  thinking  it 
proper  that  virtuous  reason  should  employ  all  the  pure  parts  of 
the  irrational  portion  of  man. 

XLVII.  And  this  injunction  which  the  lawgiver  laid  down, 
is  of  necessity  applicable  to  all  wise  men ;  for  they  have  their 
sense  of  sight  purified,  their  sense  of  hearing  thoroughly  ex 

*  Qeneab  liL  2. 
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amiDedt  and  so  on  with  all  the  rest  of  their  outward  sensea 
Aocordinglj,  they  have  the  faculty  of  speech  free  from  all  spot 
or  stain,  and  their  appetites  which  prompt  them  to  indulge  the 
passions  in  a  state  of  due  subjection  to  the  law.  And  erery 
one  of  the  seren  outward  senses  is  in  one  respect  male,  and  in 
another,  female.  For  when  they  are  stationaiy,  or  when  it  is 
in  motion,  they  are  stationary  while  quiescent  in  sleep,  and 
they  are  in  motion  while  they  are  energising  in  their  waking 
state;  and  the  one  in  accordance  with  haUt  and  tranquillity,  as 
being  subject  to  passion,  is  called  the  female ;  and  the  one 
which  exists  according  to  motion  and  energy,  as  one  that  is 
only  oonceiTed  in  action,  is  called  the  male. 

Thus,  in  the  wise  man,  the  seren  senses  appear  to  be  pure ; 
and  on  the  contrary  in  the  wicked  man,  they  appear  to  be  all 
liable  to  punishment.  For  how  great  a  multitude  of  things  do 
we  imagine  to  be  each  day  wrongly  represented  by  our  eyes, 
which  go  over  to  colours  and  shapes,  and  to  things  which  it  is 
not  lawful  to  see  ?  And  how  so  great  a  multitude  of  things 
suffer  similar  treatment  from  the  ears  which  follow  all  kinds  of 
sounds  ?  How  many  too  are  misrepresented  by  the  organs  of 
smelling  and  of  taste,  and  by  flavours  and  vapours,  and*  other 
things  led  on  according  to  innumerable  variations?  I  say 
nothing  of  that  multitude  of  persons  whom  the  unrestrainable 
impetuosity  of  an  unbridled  tongue  has  destroyed,  or  the  in* 
curable  violence  which  leads  man  on  to  carnal  connections  with 
intemperate  appetite.  Cities  are  full,  and  all  the  earth  from  one 
side  to  the  other,  is  full  of  these  evils,  in  consequence  of  which, 
continual  and  unceasing-  and  terrible  wars  are  set  on  foot 
among  men,  even  in  times  of  peace,  both  publicly  and 
privately. 

XLVIIL  On  which  account  it  appears  to  me  that  all  men 
who  are  not  utterly  uneducated  would  choose  to  be  mutilated 
and  to  become  blind,  rather  than  to  see  what  is  not  fitting 
to  be  seen,  to  become  deaf  rather  than  to  hear  pernicious  dis- 
courses, and  to  have  their  tongues  6ut  out  if  that  were  the  only 
way  to  prevent  their  speaking  things,  which  ought  not  to  be 
spoken*  At  all  events,  they  say  that  some  wise  men,  when 
they  have  been  tortured  on  the  wheel  to  make  them  betray 
secrets  which  are  not  worthy  to  be  divulged,  have  bitten  out 
their  tongues,  and  so  have  inflicted  on  their  torturers  a  more 
grievous  torture  than  they  themselves  were  sufiering,  as  th?y 
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could  not  learn  from  them  what  they  desired ;  and  it  is  better 
to  be  made  an  eunuoh  tlrnn  to  be  hurried  into  wickedness  by 
the  furj  of  the  illicit  passions :  for  all  these  things,  as  they 
overwhelm  the  soul  in  pernicious  calamities,  are  deservedly 
followed  by  extreme  punishments. 

Moses  says  in  the  next  passage  that  the  Lord  God  set  a  mark 
upon  Cain  in  order  to  prevent  any  one  who  found  him  from 
slaying  him ;  but  what  tbis  mark  is,  he  has  not  shown,  although 
he  is  in  the  habit  of  explaining  the  nature  of  everything  by  a 
sign,  as  he  does  in  the  affairs  of  Egypt,  where  Qod  changed 
his  rod  into  a  serpent,  and  withered  the  hand  of  Moses  till  it 
became  like  snow,  and  turned  the  river  into  blood.  Or  may 
we  not  suppose  that  this  mark  was  set  upon  Cain  to  prevent 
his  being  slain,  as  a  token  that  he  would  never  be  destroyed  ? 
For  he  has  never  once  mentioned  his  death  in  the  whole  of 
the  law,  showing  enigmatically  that,  like  that  fabulous  monster 
Scylla,  so  also  folly  is  an  undying  evil,  which  never  entirely 
perishes,  and  yet  which  as  to  its  capability  of  dying  receives 
all  time,  and  is  never  wholly  free  from  death. 

And  I  would  that  the  opposite  event  might  happen,  that  all 
evils  might  be  utterly  eradicated,  and  might  endure  total 
destruction ;  but  as  it  is  they  are  constantly  budding  forth,  and 
inflict  an  inom*able  disease  on  all  who  are  once  infected  by 
them. 


A  TREATISE 
ON  THE  POSTERITY  OP  CAIN, 

TBI  MAN   WISE  IN    BIS  OWN   OOHOBIT; 

AND  ON  THE  WAY  IN  WHICH  CAIN  BECAME  AN  EXILE. 

I.  "  And  Cain  went  out  from  before  the  face  of  Grodi  and 
dwelt  in  the  land  of  Nod,  opposite  to  Eden.*'*  Now  we  may 
raise  the  question  whether  we  are  to  take  the  expressions  which 
occur  in  the  books  that  have  been  handed  down  to  us  by  Moses 
and  to  interpret  them  in  a  somewhat  metaphorical  sense,  while 
the  ideas  which  readily  present  themselves  as  derived  from  the 
n:ime8  are  very  deficient  in  truth,  f'or  if  the  living  Qod  has  a 
fdce,  and  if  he  who  desires  to  leave  it  can  with  oerfect  ease  rise 

*  Qnesis  iv.  16. 
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up  and  depart  to  another  place,  why  do  we  repudiate  the  im« 
piety  of  the  Epicureans,  or  the  godleseness  of  the  Eg)'ptian8, 
or  the  mythical  suggestions  of  which  life  is  full  ?  For  the  face 
is  a  portion  of  an  animal ;  hut  Ood  is  a  whole,  not  a  part :  so 
that  it  hecomes  necessary  to  invent  for  him  other  parts  also,  a 
neck,  and  .a  chest,  and  hands,  and  moreover  a  helly,  feet,  and 
generative  organs,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  countless  number*  of 
internal  and  external  fELculties.  And  the  fact  of  Ood*s  having 
passions  like  unto  those  of  man  follows  of  necessity  from  the  fact 
of  his  having  a  form  like  that  of  man  :  since  all  those  linibe 
are  not  superfluous  and  mere  exuberances,  but  have  been  made 
by  pature  as  assistants  of  the  weakness  of  those  who  possess 
them,  and  she  has  adapted  them  in  a  manner  Suitable  to  and 
consistent  with  their  natural  necessities  and  offices.  But  the 
livinff  Ood  has  need  of  nothing ;  so  that  as  he  does  not  at  all 
require  the  assistance  to  be  denved  from  the  parts  of  the  body, 
he  cannot  possibly  have  such  parts  at  all. 

^I.  And  from  whence  does  Cain  go  forth  ?  is  it  from  the 
palace  of  the  ruler  of  the  world  ?  But  what  house  of  God  can 
exist  perceptible  by  the  outward  senses  except  this  world  which 
it  is  impossible  and  impracticable  to  quit?  For  the  great  circle 
of  the  heaven  binds  round  and  contains  within  itself  eveiything 
which  has  ever  been  created  ;  and  of  those  things  which  have 
already  perished,  the  componer  t  parts  are  resolved  into  their 
original  elements,  and  are  agvn  portioned  off  among  those 
powers  of  the  universe  of  which  they  consist,  the  loan  which, 
as  it  were,  was  advanced  to  each,  being  restored  back  at  unequal 
periods  of  time,  in  accordance  with  laws  previously  laid  down, 
to  the  nature  which  originally  made  it,  whenever  that  nature 
chooses  to  call  in  its  debts. 

Again,  if  any  person  goes  out  from  any  place,  that  which  he 
leaves  behind  him  is  in  a  different  place  from  that  in  ^hich  he 
now  is,  but  if  this  be  true  it  must  follow  that  there  are  some 
portions  of  the  universe  deprived  of  the  presence  of  God, 
who  never  leaves  any  place  empty  or  destitute  of  himself,  but 
who  fills  up  all  things  for  all  time ;  and  if  God  has  not  a  face 
(inasmuch  as  he  is  not  bound  by  what  may  seem  appropriate 
for  created  things),  and  if  he  does  not  exist  in  parts  inasmuch 
as  he  surrounds  all  things  and  is  not  surrounded  by  any,  it  is 
impossible  for  anything  to  i^move  and  depart  from  this  world 
as  from  a  city,  as  there  is  no  portion  of  it  left  without 
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.  It  now  remains  for  us,  oousideriug  that  none  of  these  things 
are  spoken  of  in  terms  of  strict  propriety,  to  turn  to  the  alle- 
gorical system,  which  is  dear  to  men  versed  in  natural  phi- 
losophy, taking  the  first  principles  of  our  argument  from  this 
source. 

If  it  is  hard  to  depart  from  before  the  iaoe  and  out  of  the 
sight  of  a  mortal  king,  how  can  it  be  anything  but  extremely 
difficult  to  depart  and  quit  the  appearance  of  God,  and  to 
determine  no  longer  to  come  into  his  sight.  This  indeed  is  to 
be  left  without  any  idea  of  him,  and  to  be  mutilated  as  to  the 
eyes  of  the  soul,  and  all  those  who  of  necessity  have  endured 
this  fate,  being  weighed  down  by  the  might  of  irresistible  and 
implacable  power,  are  objects  rather  for  pity  than  for  hatred ; 
but  all  those  who  voluntanly  and  of  deliberated  purpoees  have 
rejected  the  living  God,  exceeding  even  the  bounds  of  wickedness 
itself,  for  what  other  evil  of  equal  weight  can  possibly  be 
found  ?  Such  men  should  suffer  not  the  usual  punishments  of 
evil  doers,  but  something  new  and  extraordinary.  And  surely 
no  one  could  invent  a  more  novel  or  more  terrible  penalty 
than  t^  departure  and  flight  from  the  presence  of  the  Ruler 
of  the  universe. 

III.  Accordingly  God  banished  Adam  ;  but  Gain  went  forth 
from  his  presence  of  his  own  accord  ;  Moses  here  showing  to 
us  the  manner  of  each  sort  of  absence  from  God,  both  the 
voluntary  and  the  involuntary  sort ;  but  the  involuntary  sort 
as  not  existing  in  consequence  of  any  intention  on  our  part, 
will  subsequently  have  such  a  remedy  applied  to  it  as  the  case 
admits  of;  for  God  will  raise  up  another  offspring  in  the 
place  of  Abel,  whom  Cain  slow,  a  male  offspring  for  the  soul 
which  has  not  turned  by  its  own  intention,  by  name  Seth« 
which  name  being  interpreted  means  irrigation;  but  the 
voluntary  flight  from  God,  as  one  that  has  taken  place  by 
deliberate  purpose  and  intention,  will  await  un  irremediable 
punishment  in  all  eternity,  for  as  good  deeds  that  are  done  in 
consequence  of  forethought  and  design,  are  better  than  un- 
intentional ones,  so  also  among  offences  those  that  are  unde- 
signed are  of  less  heinousness  than  those  that  are  premeditated. 

IV,  Therefore  punishment  which  is  the  chastiser  of  im- 
pious men,  will  await  Cain  who  has  now  departed  from  before 
the  face  of  God.  but  Moses  will  suggest  to  those  who  know 
God,  a  mdst  excellent  suggestion,  to  love  God  and  to  obey 
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him,  and  cleitTe  to  him,  for  he  tells  nieti  that  this  is  the  life 
which  in  truth  is  tranquil  and  lasting,*  and  he  Tory  empha- 
tically inrites  us  to  the  honour  of  tho  one  being  who  is  above 
all  others  to  be  beloved  and  honoured,  bidding  us  cleare 
to  him,  recommending  to  us  a  continual  and  constant  and 
inseparable  harmonr  and  union  of  friendship  with  him.  These, 
suggestions  and  such  as  these  are  what  he  gives  to  the  rest  of 
the  world,  but  he  himself  so  insatiably  desires  to  behold  him, 
and  to  be  beheld  by  him,  that  he  supplicates  him  to  display 
to  his  eye  his  nature  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  con- 
jecture, so  that  he  liiay  become  acquainted  with  it,t  that  thus 
he  might  receive  a  most  well-grounded  certainty  of  knowledge 
that  could  not  be  mistaken^  in  exchange  for  uncertain  doubts ; 
and  he  will  tiOVer  cedlse  from  urging  his  desire,  but  even, 
though  he  is  awiire  that  he  desires  a  matter  which  is  difficult 
of  attainment,  or  rather  which  is  wholly  unattainable,  he  still 
strives  on,  in  no  way  remitting  his  intense  anxiety,  but 
without  admitting  any  excuse,  or  any  hesitation,  or  vacillation ; 
using  all  the  means  in  his  power  to  gain  his  object 

V.  At  all  events,  he  will  now  penetrate  into  *'  the  darkness 
where  Ood  was."!  That  is  to  say,  into  those  unapproachable 
and  invisible  conceptions  which  iure  formed  of  the  living  Ood. 
For  the  great  Cause  of  all  things  does  not  exist  in  time,  nor  at 
all  in  place,  but  he  is  superior  to  both  time  atfd  place ;  for, 
having  made  all  created  things  in  subjection  to  himself,  he  is 
surrounded  by  nothing,  but  he  is  superior  to  everything.  And 
being  superior  tb,  and  being  also  external  to  the  world  that  he 
has  made,  he  hevertheless  fills  the  whole  world  with  himself; 
for,  having  by  his  own  power  extended  it  to  its  utmost  limits, 
he  has  connected  every  portion  vrith  another  portion  according 
to  the  priliciples  of  harmony. 

When,  therefore,  the  soul  that  loves  God  seeks  to  know 
what  the  one  living  God  is  according  to  his  essence,  it  is  enter- 
ing upon  an  obscure  and  dark  suljecd  of  investigation,  from 
which  the  greatest  benefit  that  arises  to  it  is  to  comprehend 
thnt  God,  as  to  his  essence,  is  utteriy  incomprehensible  to  any 
being,  and  also  to  be  aware  that  he  is  invisible.  And  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  great  hierophant  had  attained  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  most  important  point  in  this  investiga- 
tion before  he  commenced  it,  when  he  entreated  God  to  become 
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the  exhibitor  and  expounder  of  his  own  nature  to  him,*  for 
he  says,  **Show  me  thyself;'*  showing  Toxy  plainly  by  this 
expression  that  no  created  being  is  competent  by  himself  to 
learn  the  nature  of  Ood  in  his  essence. 

VI.  On  this  account  too,  Abraham,  when  he  had  come 
unto  the  place  which  God  had  told  him  of,  *'  On  the  third  day, 
looking  up,  saw  the  place  afar  off.*'t  What  kind  of  place  ? 
Was  it  the  place  to  which  he  came  ?  And  how  was  it  still  afar 
off,  if  he  had  alDeady  come  to  it?  But  perhaps  the  meaning 
which  is  intended  under  this  expression  may  be  something  like 
this : — ^The  wise  man,  being  always  desirous  to  comprehend  the 
nature  of  the  Ruler  of  the  universe,  when  he  is  proceeding 
along  the  road  which  leads  by  knowledge  and  wisdom,  pre- 
viously meets  with  words  of  Grod,  among  which  he  rests  for  a 
while  ;  and  though  he  had  previously  determined  to  proceed  bj 
some  other  road,  he  now  stops  and  hesitates ;  for  the  eyes  of 
his  mind  being  opened,  he  sees  more  clearly  that  he  had 
entered  upon  a  chose  after  a  thing  which  was  difficult  to  over- 
tuke,  which  constantly  retreated  before  him,  and  was  always  at 
a  distance,  and  which  outstripped  its  pursuers  by  placing  an 
immeasurable  distance  between  them.  You  thinJc,  therefore, 
rightly  that  all  the  speediest  things  which  are  under  heaven 
would  appear  to  be  standing  still  if  compared  with  the  rapiditj 
of  the  sun,  and  moon,  and  other  stars.  And  yet  the  whole 
heaven  was  made  by  God ;  and  the  maker  alwaj-s  goes  before 
that  which  is  made.  So  that,  of  necessity,  not  only  the  other 
things  which  exist  among  us,  but  also  that  which  has  the  meet 
rapid  motion  of  all,  namelv,  the  mind,  may  fall  short  of  a 
proper  comprehension  of  the  great  cause  of  all  things  by  an 
undescribabie  distance. 

But  the  stars,  as  they  are  themselves  in  motion,  pass  by  aJl 
things  that  move ;  but,  though  it  seems  incredible,  God,  while 
standing  still,  outstrips  everything.  And  it  is  said  that  he,  at 
the  same  moment,  is  dose  to  us  and  at  a  great  distance,  touch- 
ing us  with  his  creative  or  his  punishing  powers,  which  are  close 
to.each  individual,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  driving  away  the 
creature  to  an  excessive  distance  from  his  nature  as  existing 
according  to  its  essence,  so  that  it  cannot  touch  him  without 
oven  the  unalloyed  and  incorporeal  efforts  of  the  intellect. 
Therefore  we  sympathise  in  joy  with  those  who  love  God  and 
*  Rxodus  xxzUL  12.  f  CkQMis  uii.  4. 
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teek  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  livins  Qod,  eren  if  they 
fail  to  discover  it ;  for  the  Tague  inrestigation  of  what  is  good 
is  sufficient  by  itself  to  cheer  the  heart,  even  if  it  fail  to  attain 
the  end  that  it  desires.  But  we  participate  in  indignation 
against  that  lover  of  himself,  Cain;  because  he  has  left  his 
soul  without  any  conception  whatever  of  the  living  God,  having 
of  deliberate  purpose  mutilated  himself  of  that  flaculty  by  which 
alone  he  mignt  have  been  able  to  see  him. 

VII.  It  is  worth  while  also  to  consider  the  wickedness  into 
which  a  man  who  flies  from  the  face  of  God  is  driven,  since  it 
is  called  a  tempest  The  law-giver  showing,  by  this  expres- 
sion, thai  he  who  gives  way  to  inconsiderate  impulses  without 
any  stability  or  fiininess  exposes  himself  to  surf  and  violent 
tossing,  like  those  of  the  sea,  when  it  is  agitated  in  the  winter 
season  by  contrary  winds,  and  has  never  even  a  sinale  glimpse 
of  calm  or  tranquillity.  But  as  when  a  ship  having  been  tossed 
in  the  sea  is  agitated,  it  is  then  no  longer  fit  to  Uke  a  voyage 
or  to  anchor  in  harbour,  but  being  tossed  about  hither  and 
thither  it  leans  first  to  one  side  and  then  to  the  other,  and 
struggles  in  vain  against  the  waves ;  so  the  wicked  man,  yield- 
ing to  a  perverse  and  insane  disposition,  and  being  unable  to 
regulate  his  voyage  through  life  without  disaster,  is  constantly 
tofloed  about  in  perpetual  expectation  of  an  overturning  of  his 
life. 

But  the  connection  of  the  consequence  aflisota  me  in  no 
moderate  degree ;  for  it  happens  that  that  which  comes  near 
him  who  is  standing  still  longs  for  tranquillity,  as  being  some* 
thing  which  resembles  itself.  Nowuiat  which  stands  still 
without  any  deviation  is  God,  and  that  which  is  moved  is  the 
creature,  so  that  he  who  comes  near  to  God  desires  stability ; 
but  he  who  departs  from  him,  as  by  so  doing  he  is  approaching 
a  creature  easily  overturned,  is  borne  towards  that  which  re- 
sembles it. 

VIII.  On  this  account  it  is  written  in  the  curses  contained 
in  scripture,  *'  Thou  shalt  never  rest ;  nor  shall  there  be  any 
rest  for  the  sole  of  thv  foot.**  *  And,  a  little  afterwards,  we 
read  that,  **  Thy  life  shall  hang  in  doubt  before  thee.'*t  l^^or 
ft  is  the  nature  of  the  foolish  man,  who  is  always  being  tossed 
about  in  a  manner  contraiy  to  right  reason,  to  be  hostile  to 
tranquillity  and  rest,  and  not  X6  stand  firmly  or  with  a  sure. 

*  Deuteronomy  xzviiL  66.  f  Deuteronomy  zzviii.  66. 
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foundation  on  any  doctrine  whatever.  Acoordinffly  be  is  full 
of  difierent  opinions  at  different  times,  and  sometimes,  even  in 
the  same  circumstances,  without  any  new  occurrence  having 
arisen  to  affect  them,  he  will  be  perfectly  contrary  to  himself 
— now  great,  now  little,  now  hostile,  now  friendly ;  and,  in 
short,  he  will,  so  to  say,  be  eveiything  that  is  most  inconsistent 
in  a  moment  of  time.  And,  as  the  law-giver  says,  **  All  his 
life  shall  hang  in  doubt  before  him  ;'*  having  no  firm  footing, 
but  being  constantly  tossed  about  by  opposing  circumstances, 
which  drag  it  different  ways.  On  which  account  Moses  says, 
in  another  place,  "  Cursed  of  God  is  he  that  hangeth  on  a 
tree  ;***  because  what  he  ought  to  hang  upon  is  Ood. 

But  such  a  man  has,  of  his  ovm  accord,  bound  himself  to 
the  body,  which  is  a  wooden  burden  upon  us,  exchanging  hope 
for  desire  and  a  perfect  hope  for  the  greatest  of  evils ;  for  hope, 
being  the  expectation  of  good  things,  causes  the  mind  to  depend 
upon  the  bounteous  God ;  but  appetite,  creating  only  unreason- 
able desires,  depends  on  the  body,  which  nature  has  made  to  be 
a  sort  of  receptacle  and  abode  for  the  soul. 

IX.  Let  these  men,  then,  hang  by  their  appetites  as  by  a 
halter ;  but  the  vnse  Abraham,  where  he  stands,  comes  near  to 
God,  who  is  also  standing.  For  Moses  says  that  *'  Abraham 
was  standing  near  to  God ;  and  coming  nigh  unto  him,  he 
said,'*t  •  •  •  For  in  good  truth  the  unalterable  soul  is  the 
only  thing  that  has  access  to  the  unalterable  God ;  and  being 
of  such  a  disposition,  it  does  reaUy  stand  yery  near  to  the 
Divine  power.  Therefore  the  oracle  which  was  given  to 
the  all*wise  Moses  most  manifestly  shows  the  lasting  good 
condition  and  stability  of  the  virtuous  man.  Now,  the  oracle 
is  as  follows:  "And  do  thou  thyself  stand  with  me."!  By 
which  expression,  two  things  are  made  clear.  One,  that  it  is 
the  living  God,  who  moves  and  turns  about  all  other  beings, 
being  himself  unchangeable  and  immoveable.  The  second  is, 
that  he  makes  the  virtuous  man  a  participator  in  his  own  tran- 
quil nature.  For,  as  I  suppose,  the  crooked  things  are  made 
straight  by  his  straight  rule ;  so,  likewise,  are  the  things  that 
are  in  motion  restrained  and  made  stationary  by  the  power  of 
him  who  always  stands  still  and  firm. 

In  this  passage,  therefore,  he  commands  another  being  to 
stand  with  him :  but  in  another  place  he  says,  "  I  will  go 
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down  with  the6  to  Egjpt,  and  I  will  conduct  thee  to  the  end.**^ 
He  does  not  say,  Thou  shalt  go  down  with  me.  Why  not  ? 
Beoaose  calmness  and  stability  are  the  especial  attributes  of 
Ood ;  bat  a  liability  to  change  one*s  place,  and  ererj  kind  of 
motion  which  has  a  tendency  to  change  the  place,  is  incident 
to  a  created  being.  When,  therefore,  he  invites  the  man  to 
his  own  peculiar  good,  he  says,  "  Stand  thou  with  me  :'*  not 
••  I  will  stand  witti  thee."  For  **  will  stand,"*  cannot  be  said 
of  Ood,  who  always  stands  stilL 

But  wlum  he  comes  to  that  which  is  the  peculiar  attribute 
of  the  creature,  he  says,  with  the  most  perfect  correctness,  "  I 
win  go  down  with  you ;"  for  change  of  place  is  adapted  to 
yoa :  so  that  no  one  shall  go  down  with  me,  for  in  me  there  is 
no  changing ;  but  whaterer  is  consistent  with  me,  that  is  to 
say,  with  rest,  shall  stand.  And  with  those  who  go  down  in 
match,  a  manner  as  to  change  their  place  (for  change  of  place  is 
akin  to  and  closely  connected  with  them),  I  will  go  down  also, 
not  indeed  changing  my  situation  as  to  its  actual  place,  inas- 
much as  I  fill  every  place  with  myself.  And  this,  too,  I  do 
through  the  pity  whicn  exists  in  rational  nature,  in  order  that 
it  may  be  raised  from  the  hell  of  the  passions  to  the  heavenly 
region  of  virtue ;  I  being  the  guide,  who  also  have  made  the 
road  which  leads  to  heaven,  so  that  it  may  be  a  plain  road  for 
•nppliant  souls,  and  have  shown  it  to  them  all,  in  order  that 
they  may  not  foolishly  wander  out  of  the  way. 

X.  Having,  therefore,  now  pointed  out  each  variety,  the 
tranquillity  of  the  good  man,  and  the  state  of  aoitation,  in 
which  the  bad  man  lives,  let  us  now  consider  what  follows  the 
statement  which  we  have  hitherto  been  examining.  For 
Moses  says  that  Nod,  which  name,  being  interpreted,  means 
the  tumult  into  whidi  the  soul  has  migrated,  is  opposite  to 
Eden.  Now  Eden  is  a  symbolical'  expression  for  correct  and 
divine  reason,  on  which  account  its  interpretation  is  luxury ; 
because  divine  reason  is,  above  all  other  thmgs,  delighted  with 
and  exults  among  unmingled  and  pure,  and  also  well  filled  up 
and  complete  pleasure,  God,  the  giver  of  all  good  things, 
raising  his  virgin  and  undying  graces  upon  it.  But  by  its  own 
intrinsic  nature,  the  bad  is  always  striving  with  the  good,  the 
unjust  with  the  just,  the  wise  with  the  foolish,  and  all  the 
di&rent  species  of  virtue  with  all  the  different  species  of  vice. 
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Something  like  this  it  the  meaning  of  the  statement  that  Nod 
is  opposite  to  Eden. 

XI.  After  he  had  said  this  he  proceeds  to  say,  *'  And  Gain 
knew  his  wife,  and  she  conceiTed  and  bare  Enoch ;  and  he  built 
a  city,  and  called  the  name  of  the  city  after  the  name  of  his  sod 
Enoch.***  Is  it  not  here  reasonable  to  raise  the  question,  why 
Gain  knew  his  wife?  for  there  had  been  no  birth  of  any  one  other 
woman  since  that  of  Eye  who  was  formed  out  of  the  side  of  the 
man,  until  the  woman  who  is  here  mentioned ;  and  if  any  one  says 
that  Gain  took  his  sister  to  wife,  putting  the  impiety  of  such  a 
connection  out  of  the  question,  he  will  speak  falsely ;  for  Moses 
represents  the  daughters  of  Adam  as  bom  late.  What  then  are 
we  to  say  ?  As  I  imagine,  Moses  here  calls  his  wife  opinion  of 
impious  reason  which  it  forms  about  things,  as  crowds  of  those 
who  have  studied  philosophy  do :  some  of  them  introducing  the 
same  opinions  into  human  life,  and  others  introducing  such  as 
are  wholly  at  variance  with  one  another. 

What  then  is  the  position  of  the  impious  man  ?  Why,  that 
the  human  mind  is  the  measure  of  all  things ;  which  also  they 
say  that  one  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  Protagoras,  used  to 
employ,  being  a  descendant  of  the  folly  of  Gain.  And  from 
thence  I  conjecture  that  his  wife,  being  known  to  him,  brought 
forth  Enoch ;  and  the  name  Enoch  beina  interpreted  means,  thy 
grace.  For  if  man  is  the  measure  of  sll  things,  then,  also,  all 
things  are  a  grace  and  a  free  gift  of  the  mind ;  so  that  we  refer 
to  the  eye  the  grace  of  sight,  to  the  ears  that  of  hearing,  and 
to  each  of  the  other  external  senses  their  appropriate  object, 
and  also  to  the  speech  and  utterance  do  we  attribute  the  power 
of  spealung. 

Ajid  if  we  judge  in  this  manner  of  these  things,  so  also  do 
we  with  respect  to  intelligence,  in  which  ten  thousand  things 
are  comprised,  such  as  thoughts,  perceptions,  designs,  medita- 
tions, conceptions,  sciences,  arts,  dispositions,  and  a  number  of 
other  faculties  almost  incalculable.  What  is  it  then  that  the 
gravest  philosophers,  who  have  talked  in  the  most  grandiloquent 
manner  about  divine  law  and  the  honour  due  to  God,  have 
determined  both  to  say  and  to  allow  to  be  said.  If  ye  have  in 
ye  a  mind  which  is  equal  to  God,  which  regulating  by  its  own 
power  all  the  good  and  bad  things  which  exist  among  men, 
occasionally  mingles  both  in  certain  persons,  and  sometimes 
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distributes  both  good  and  bad  to  some  in  an  unalloyed  state ; 
and  if  any  one  accuses  you  of  impiety,  make  your  defence  with 
a  good  courage,  sayinff  that  you  have  been  brought  up  very 
admirably  by  your  guide  and  teacher,  Cain,  who  recommended 
you  to  honour  the  powers  that  are  nearest  in  preference  to  that 
cause  which  was  auir  off,  to  whom  you  ought  to  attend  for  many 
other  reasons,  and  most  especially  because  he  showed  the  power 
of  his  doctrine  by  very  erident  works,  baring  conquered  Abel 
the  expounder  of  the  opposite  doctrine,  and  baring  remored 
and  destroyed  his  doctrine  as  well  as  himself.  But  in  my 
opinion  and  in  that  of  mv  friends,  death  in  the  company  of  the 
pious  would  be  preferable  to  life  with  the  impious ;  for  those 
who  die  in  the  company  of  the  pious  everlasting  life  will  receive, 
but  everlasting  death  will  be  the  portion  of  those  who  live  in  the 
other  way. 

XII.  But  as  after  Cain  had  begotten  Enoch,  one  of  the  pos- 
terity of  Seth  is  also  subsequently  called  Enoch,  it  may  be  well 
to  consider,  whether  the  two  namesakes  were  men  of  different 
or  of  similar  dinpositions  and  characters.  And  at  the  same  time 
that  we  examine  this  question  let  us  also  investigate  the  differ- 
ences between  other  persons  bearing  the  same  name.  For  as 
Enoch  was,  so  also  Methusaleh  and  Lamech  were  both  descen- 
dants of  Gain,  and  they  were  no  less  the  descendants  of  Seth 
also.  We  must  therefore  be  aware  that  each  of  the  aforesaid 
names,  being  interpreted,  has  a  double  signification ;  for  Enoch, 
being  interpreted,  means,  as  I  have  already  said,  "  thy  grace,** 
and  Methusaleh  means,  the  sending  forth  of  death.  Lamech, 
again  means,  humiliation.  Now  the  expression,  **  Thy  grace,*' 
is  by  some  persons  referred  to  the  mind  that  is  in  us  ;  and  by 
more  learned  and  sounder  interpreters  it  is  referred  to  the 
mind  of  other  persons.  They  therefore  who  say  that  all  thinking, 
and  feeling,  and  speaking,  are  the  free  gifts  of  their  own  soul, 
utter  an  impious  and  ungodly  opinion,  and  deserve  to  be  classed 
among  the  race  of  Cain,  who,  uough  he  was  not  able  to  master 
himself,  yet  dared  to  assert  that  he  had  absolute  possession  of 
all  other  things  ;  but  as  for  those  persons  who  do  not  claim 
all  the  things  in  creation  as  their  own,  but  who  ascribe  them 
to  the  divine  grace,  being  men  really  noble  and  sprung  out  of 
those  who  were  rich  long  ago,  but  of  those  who  love  virtue  and 
piety,  they  may  be  classed  under  Seth  as  the  author  of  Uieir 
race.     The  race  of  these  men  is  difiicult  to  trace,  since  they 
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show  a  life  of  plotting,  and  cunning,  and  wickedness,  and  disso* 
lateness,  full  of  passion  and  wickednesses,  as  such  a  life  roust 
be.  For  all  those  whom  Ood,  since  they  pleased  him  well,  has 
caused  to  quit  their  original  abode,  and  has  transformed  from 
the  race  of  perishable  beings  to  that  of  immortals,  are  no 
longer  found  among  the  common  multitude. 

XI II.  Having,  therefore,  thus  distinguished  the  indications 
intended  to  be  afforded  by  the  name  of  Enoch,  let  us  now 
proceed  in  regular  order  to  the  name  of  Methuselah ;  and  this 
name  is  interpreted,  a  sending  forth  of  death.  Now  there  are 
two  meanings  contained  in  this  word ;  one,  that  according  to 
which  death  is  sent  to  anyone,  and  the  other,  that  according  to 
which  it  is  sent  away  from  any  one.  He,  therefore,  to  whom 
it  is  sent,  immediately  dies,  but  he,  from  whom  it  is  sent,  lives 
and  survives.  Acconlingly,  he  who  receives  death  is  akin  to 
Oain,  who  is  dying  as  to  the  life  in  accordance  with  virtue ; 
but  he  from  whom  death  is  sent  away  and  kept  at  a  distance, 
is  most  nearly  rotated  to  Seth,  for  the  good  man  enjoys  real 
life.  And  again,  the  name  Lamech,  which  means  humili- 
ation, is  a  name  of  ambiguous  meaning ;  for  we  are  humiliated 
either  when  the  vigour  of  our  soul  is  relaxed,  according  to  the 
diseases  and  infirmities  which  arise  from  the  irrational  pas- 
sions, or  in  respect  of  our  love  for  virtue,  when  we  seek  to 
restrain  ourselves  from  swelling  self-opinions. 

Now  the  former  lund  of  humiliation  arises  out  of  weakness, 
being  a  species  of  that  multiform  disease  of  many  changes, 
leprosy.  "  For  when  his  appearance  seems  more  humble, '*t 
being  broken  as  to  its  level  and  fresh  face,  than  the  lawgiver 
says  that  that  humble  disease  leprosy  exists.  But  the  second 
kind  of  humiliation  arises  from  the  strength  of  perseverance, 
which  is  followed  by  propitiation,  according  to  the  perfect 
number  of  the  decade ;  for  the  people  are  enjoined  to  humble 
their  souls  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  month,  and  this  means  to 
put  away  all  high  boasting,  the  putting  away  of  which  works 
the  rqection  of  all  offences,  boUi  voluntary  and  involuntary. 
Accordingly,  the  Lamech  who  is  humbled  in  this  sense,  is  the 
descendant  of  Seth,  and  the  father  of  the  just  Noah ;  but  ha 
who  is  humbled  in  the  former  manner  is  the  descendant 
of  Cain. 

XIV.  And  it  may  become  us  next  to  consider  on  what 
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■ooooQt  this  same  man  is  represented  as  founding  and  building 
a  dtj,  for  it  is  only  a  multitude  of  men  who  nave  need  of  a 
eitj  to  dwell  in :  but  the  three  who  were  the  only  human  beings 
in  existence  at  that  time  might  hare  thought  the  foot  of  a 
mountain,  or  a  small  caTe,  a  most  sufficient  abode.  And  I 
Mid«  indeed,  the  three ;  but  in  all  probabilitT  I  might  have 
spoken  of  him  by  himself;  for  the  parents  of  Abel,  who  had 
been  so  treacherously  slain,  would  never  have  endured  to 
inhabit  the  same  city  with  his  murderer — a  man  who  had 
committed  fratricide,  which  is  a  greater  pollution  than  even 
homicide. 

For  it  is  plain  that  it  is  not  only  extraordinary,  but  utterly 
oontraiy  to  all  reason,  that  one  man  should  build  a  city.  In 
what  manner  could  he  do  it  ?  He  could  not  build  even  the 
most  trifling  portion  of  a  house,  unless  he  employed  other  men 
as  his  assistants.  Would  the  same  man  be  able  at  the  same 
time  to  cut  stones,  to  cut  wood,  co  work  in  iron  and  in  brass, 
and  to  throw  the  vast  circumference  of  walls  round  the  city  ? 
to  build  up  propylsea,  and  inter-walls,  and  temples,  and  sacred 
precincts,  and  porticoes,  and  docks,  and  houses,  and  all  the 
other  public  and  private  buildings  which  one  is  accustomed  to 
find  in  a  city  ?  And  moreover,  besides  all  these  things,  would 
he  be  able  to  carry  burdens,  to  move  away  masses  of  earth,  to 
widen  narrow  passages,  to  make  fountains  and  water-oourseS| 
and  all  the  other  things  with  which  a  city  ought  to  be  provided? 
Perhaps,  therefore,  since  all  these  ideas  are  hiconsistent  with 
troth,  it  would  be  better  to  look  upon  the  statement  as  an  alle- 

Sory,  and  to  say  that  Gain  determined  to  build  up  his  own 
octrine  like  a  citv. 

XV.  Since,  therefore,  every  city  consists  of  houses  and 
inhabitants,  and  laws,  the  houses,  in  Gain*s  case,  are  the 
reasons  which  he  alleges  to  prove  his  point ;  by  which,  as  from 
a  wall,  he  fights  against  the  persuasive  attacks  of  his  enemies ; 
inventing  fabulous  devices  against  the  truth.  The  inhabitants 
are  the  companions  of  impiety,  ungodliness,  self-love,  haughti- 
ness, fBilsehood,  vain  opinions;  the  men  wise  in  their  own 
conceit,  the  men  who  know  not  wisdom  as  relating  to  troth, 
the  men  who  are  full  of  ignorance,  and  stupidity,  and  folly ; 
and  all  the  other  similar  and  kindred  evils.  The  laws  are. 
lawlessness,  injustice,  inequality,  intemperance,  boldness,  folly, 
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iosoleiice,  immoderate  indulgence  iu  pleasure,  aud  ixuiume' 
rable  appetites  in  despite  of  nature. 

Now  of  such  a  city  as  this,  everj  impious  roan  is  found  to 
be  a  builder  in  his  own  miaerable  soul,  until  God  deliberatelj 
causes  complete  and  great  confusion  to  their  sophistical  arts.* 
And  this  will  be,  when  not  only  '*  they  build  a  city  and  tower, 
the  head  of  which  wOl  reach  to  heaven,**  that  is  to  say,t .... 
the  mind  or  the  reason  of  each  indiridual  as  conversant  about 
making  great  works,  which  they  represent  as  having  for  its 
head  a  conception  peculiar  to  itself,  which  is  called  in  symbol- 
ical language  heaven.  For  it  is  plain  that  the  head  and 
object  of  every  reasoning  must  be  the  aforesaid  mind ;  for  the 
sake  of  which,  long  digr^sions  and  sentences  are  in  the  habit 
of  being  used  by  men  who  write  histories. 

XVL  And  to  such  a  pitch  of  accursed  impiety  have  thej 
gone,  that  not  only  do  they  attempt  to  raise  up  such  cities  bj 
themselves,  but  they  even  compel  the  virtue-loving  multitude 
of  Israel  to  join  them,  appointing  superintendents  and 
teachers  of  evil  actions  to  govern  them.  For  it  is  said 
that,  when  they  were  ill.treated  by  the  superintendents, 
they  built  three  cities  for  the  prince  of  the  country, 
Peithom,  Rameses,|  and  On,  which  is  Heliopolis.  And  these 
cities,  if  taken  symbolically,  mean  mind,  the  outward  sense, 
and  the  faculty  of  speech,  which  are  the  three  principal  things 
in  us;  for  Peithom  means  speech,  because  persuasion  {t6 
§nfhi9)  arises  from  speech ;  and  tlie  interpretation  of  Peithom 
is,  a  mouth-uttering,  since  the  reasoning  of  the  wicked  man 
comes  from  without,  and  occupies  itself  with  endeavouring  to 
overturn  all  that  is  good :  ana  Rameses  is  the  inward  sense ; 
for  the  mind  is  eaten  out  and  destroyed  by  each  separate  one 
of  the  outward  senses  as  by  a  moth,  being  shaken  to  pieces  and 
lacerated ;  for  the  imaginations  which  enter  it,  not  according 
to  pleasure,  make  life  itself  mutilated  and  laborious.  But  On 
is  said  to  be  a  hill,  aud  it  means,  8}'mbolically,  the  mind  ;  for 
all  reasonings  are  stored  up  in  tlie  mind :  and  the  lawgiver 
himself  is  a  witness  of  this,  calling  On,  Heliopolb,  the  city  of 
the  BUXL    For  as  the  sun,  when  he  rises,  shows  visibly  the  things 

*  Oeaedt  xl.  i. 
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which  hare  been  hidden  by  night,  so  also  the  mind,  sending 
forth  its  own  proper  light,  causes  all  bodies  and  all  things  to 
be  seen  Tisiblj  at  a  distance.  On  which  account,  a  man  would 
not  be  wrong  who  called  our  minds  the  sun  of  our  composition; 
as  the  mind,  if  it  does  not  rise  and  shed  its  own  light  in  man, 
who  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  small  world,  leaves  a  great  dark- 
ness diffused  over  all  existing  things,  and  suffers  nothing  to  be 
brought  to  light 

XVIII.  This  hill  Jacob,  the  wrestler  with  Ood,  in  his 
agreements  with  Laban,  calls  a  witness,  showing  in  a  most 
express  manner,  and  in  the  form  of  a  precept,  that  the  mind 
is  a  witness  to  each  individual  of  the  determinations  which  he 
comes  to  in  secret ;  and  conscience,  which  is  the  most  incor- 
ruptible and  truth-telling  witness  of  all,  was  built  before  these 
cities ;  for  Hoses  sajs  that  the  spies  came  to  Ghebron,  and 
these  three  are  Acheman,  and  Jesein,  and  Thalamein,  of  the 
sons  of  Enoch :  and  this  he  adds,  '*  and  Ghebron  was  built 
seven  years  before  Tanis,  in  Egypt,***  and  these  synonymous 
appellations  are  distinguished  according  to  their  species  in  a 
most  natural  manner. 

Ghebron,  being  interpreted,  means  compunction,  and  this  is 
of  two  kinds  ;  one  with  reference  to  the  soul  being  joined  to 
the  body,  the  other  with  reference  to  its  being  adapted  to 
virtue.  Now  the  soul  that  subjects  itself  to  bodily  conpunc- 
tions  has  the  beforementioned  inhabitants.  Acheman,  being 
interpreted,  means,  my  brother,  and  Jesein  means  '*  outside 
of  me,**  and  Thalamein  means,  some  one  in  suspense ;  for  it 
follows  of  necessity,  that  the  body  must  be  thought  akin  to 
the  souls  that  love  the  body,  and  that  external  good  things 
must  be  exceedingly  admired  by  them,  and  all  the  souls  which 
have  this  kind  of  disposition  depend  on  dead  things,  and, 
like  persons  who  are  crucified,  are  attached  to  corruptible 
matter  till  the  day  of  their  death. 

But  the  soul  that  is  united  to  virtue  has  for  its  inhabitants 
those  persons  who  are  pre-eminent  for  virtue,  persons  whom 
the  double  cavern  has  received  in  pairs,  Abndiam  and  Sarah, 
Isaac  and  Bebekah,  Leah  and  Jacob,  virtues  and  those  who 
possess  them;  Ghebron  itself  keeping  the  treasure-house  of 
the  memorials  of  knowledge  and  vnsdom,  which  is  more 
ancient  than  Janis  and  the  whole  land  of  Egypt,  for  nature 
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has  made  the  soul  more  ancient  than  the  hodj,  that  is  than 
Egypt,  and  virtue  more  ancient  than  vice,  that  is  than  Janis, 
(and  the  name  Janis,  being  interpreted,  means  the  oom« 
mand  of  answer),  estimating  seniority  rather  by  dignity  than 
by  length  of  time. 

XVIII.  On  which  principle  also  it  is  that  he  also  calls 
Israel,  who  was  the  younger  brother  in  point  of  time,  **  the 
first  born  son,***  judging  of  him  by  his  merit,  signifying 
thereby  that,  since  to  see  God  is  the  most  clear  proof  of  pri- 
mogeniture, he  is  in  consequence  pardoned  as  the  eldest 
offspring  of  the  uncreate  incomprehensible  God,  conceived  faj 
that  virtue  which  is  hated  among  men,  and  to  whom  the  law 
enjoins  tbat  "  the  honours  due  to  seniority  shall  be  paid,  as 
being  the  eldest."  f 

On  this  account  also  the  number  seven  is  produced  in  its 
order,  subsequently  to  the  number  six,  but  m  power  it  is 
superior  to  every  other  number,  and  differs  not  from  the  unit, 
and  Moses  also  shows  us  this  in  the  oonolosion  of  his  account 
of  the  creation,  where  he  says,  **  And  God  ceased  on  the  seventh 
day  from  all  the  works  that  he  had  made;  and  God  blessed  the 
seventh  day,  and  hallowed  it,**  because  on  it  he  ceased  finom  all 
his  works  which  God  had  begun  to  make,|  and  after  that  he 
concludes  his  account  in  these  words,  **  This  is  the  book  of  the 
generation  of  heaven  and  of  earth  when  they  were  made,  on 
die  day  in  which  God  made  the  heaven  and  the  earth; 
and  these  things  were  done  in  the  first  day,  so  that  the 
seventh  day  is  referred  to  the  unit  which  is  the  first  day  and 
the  beginning  of  the  whole. 

I  have  dwelt  at  length  on  this  topic,  with  the  object  of 
showing  more  plainly  the  opinion  which  Cain  thought  it  right 
to  build  up  like  a  city. 

XIX.  Now  the  son  of  Enoch  is  called  Gaidad,§  which, 
being  interpreted,  means  a  flock  of  sheep,  very  consistently 
with  what  has  gone  before ;  for  he  who  attributes  everytliing 
to  the  mind,  which  is  not  able  to  comprehend  even  its  own 
nature,  so  as  to  pronounce  what  kind  of  thing  it  is,  would  be 
very  likely  to  beget  a  number  of  irrational  powers  collected 
into  one  flock ;  for  such  is  not  the  opinion  of  men  who  are 
able  to  reason.     But  every  flock  which  has  not  a  shepherd  to 

*  Exodiu  iv.  22.  t  Deuteronomy  xxL  17. 
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govern  it  does  of  neoeadtj  meet  with  great  disaster,  inas- 
much as  it  is  not  able,  of  its  own  power,  to  repel  what  is 
injurioos  to  it,  and  to  choose  what  wUl  be  ad?antageoQS ;  in 
respect  of  which  Moses  says  in  his  prayer,  **  Let  &e  Lord, 
the  Ood  of  spirits  and  of  all  flesh,  look  out  a  man  who  shall 
be  OTor  this  assembly,  who  shall  go  out  before  their  &ces,  and 
who  shall  come  in,  and  who  shall  bring  them  out»  and  who 
shall  bring  them  in,  and  so  the  synagogue  of  the  Lord  shall 
not  be  like  unto  sheep  which  hare  no  shepherd.*'*  For  when 
the  president,  or  superintendent,  ot  &ther,  or  whateTer  we 
like  to  call  him,  of  our  composite  body«  right  reason,  is  de- 
parted, haying  left  the  flock  uiat  is  in  us,  it  being  neglected 
and  suffered  to  go  its  own  way,  perishes ;  and  the  loss  to  its 
master  is  great.  But  the  irrational  and  wandering  flock,  being 
depriTcd  of  its  shepherd,  who  ought  to  admonish  and  instruct 
it,  strays  away  to  a  great  distance  from  rational  and  im- 
mortal life. 

XX.  On  which  account  the  son  of  Gaided  is  called  Mehel, 
the  name  which,  being  interpreted,  means,  "  from  the  life  of 
God.*' '  For  since  the  flock  is  devoid  of  reason,  and  God  is  the 
fountain  of  teaaoHr  it  follows  of  necessity,  that  a  man  who  lives 
in  an  irrational  manner  is  separated  from  the  life  of  God  ;  for 
to  live  according  to  Ood  is  defined  by  Moses  to  consist  iii 
loving  him ;  for  Moses  says  to  the  children  of  Israel,  *'  Your 
life  is  to  love  the  living  God.**t  And  he  dves  as  an  example 
of  the  opposite  lot  the  goat,  on  tvhich  the  lot  falls  to  be  the 
scape-goat,  for  he  says,  '*  He  shall  place  it  living  before  the 
Lord,  thiLt  he  may  offer  prayers  over  it,  and  send  it  out  into 
the  wilderness,**!  Ri^ng  these  direction^  with  great  exactness. 
For  as  no  one  in,  his  senses  would  greatly  extol  old  men  for 
abstaining  from  pleasure,  because  old  age,  which  is  a  long  and 
incurable  disease,  has  relaxed  and  enfeebled  the  nerves  of 
their  appetites;  but  one  would  pr^dse  young  men,  because, 
while  Uieir  appetites  are  influenced  by  the  vigour  of  youths 
nevertheless  they,  being  well  supplied  with  instruments  to 
check  them,  namely,  wiUi  reasons  derived  from  good  instruc- 
tion, have  allayed  the  great  conflagration  and  boiling  over  of 
the  passions :  so,  in  the  case  of  these  men,  whom  no  disease 
is  accustomed  to  detach  from  any  evil  way  of  life,  less  pnxae  is 
due  to  them,  because  they  are  fortunate  without  any  express 
*  Namben  xxvL  iG.  f  Drat  xxx.  3a         t  Levitious  XvL  10. 
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intentioD  of  their  own,  accordbg  to  the  good  fortune  of  their 
nature :  but  those  whom  such  a  disease  does  rise  up  against 
and  attack,'  receive  greater  praise;  if  they,  making  a  fair 
stand,  are  willing  and  pro?e  able  to  destroy  it;  for  to  be  able, 
by  a  vigorous  exertion,  to  destroy  the  baits  of  attractive 
pleasure,  properly  receives  that  praise  which  belongs  to  good 
actions,  done  with  a  deliberate  purpose. 

Since,  therefore,  •  .  ,  •  • *  but  diseases  and  in 

firmities  which  have  been  sent  against  us  flourish;  let  us 
endeavour  to  overturn  and  destroy  them.  For  to  offer  prayers 
over  them  has  nearly  such  an  effect  as  this :  it  is  oomessing 
that,  though  we  have  them  in  our  soul  living  and  flourishing, 
we  nevertheless  do  not  yield,  but  make  a  stand  against  them 
all,  and  resist  them  vigorously,  until  we  have  entirely  sent  away 
tlie  scape-goat  and  made  atonement 

XXI.  What,  then,  follows  a  man  who  lives  not  in  accordance 
with  the  will  of  God  but  the  death  of  the  soul  ?  And  this  is 
named  Methuselah,  the  interpretation  of  which  name  is,  *'  the 
sending  out  of  death,"  on  which  account  he  is  the  son  of 
Mehel,  who  has  quilted  his  ovm  life,  to  which  death  is  sent, 
that  is  to  say  the  death  of  the  soul,  which  is  nothing  else  than 
a  conversion  of  it  by  irrational  passion.  This  passion,  there- 
fore, when  it  has  conceived,  brings  forth  incurable  diseases  and 
infirmities  with  great  pains,  by  which  it  is  thrown  down  and 
convulsed,  and  humbled  and  tortured.  For  each  of  the  diseases 
oppresses  it,  bringing  upon  tt  an  unspeakable  burden,  such  that 
no  one  is  able  even  to  raise  his  head  beneath  it  And  this  is 
named  Lamech;  the  internretation  of  which  name  is, 
**  humiliation;"  so  that  Lamecn  is  properly  represented  as  the 
son  of  Methuselah,  being  the  passion  of  the  death  of  the  soul, 
humble,  yielding,  an  infirmity  which  is  the  oflbpring  of  irra- 
tional desire. 

XXII.  *'  And  Lamech  took  to  himself  two  wives ;  the  name 
of  the  one  was  Adah,  and  the  name  of  the  other  was  Zillah.*'  t 
Everything  which  a  wicked  man  taketh  himself  is  altogether 
blameable,  as  being  polluted  by  his  impure  mind ;  and  so,  on 
the  contrary,  all  deliberate  actions  of  virtuous  men  are  praise- 

*  Thtrt  if  iGinethiiig  lost  from  the  text  here,  end  Hangev  profeeeee 
liimeelf  unable  to  euppiy  it  without  the  aeiJitence  of  eome  MS.  which 
mey  be  hereafter  disoovered. 
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worthy ;  on  which  account  now,  Lamech,  who  is  taking  wives 
unto  himself,  is  choosins  the  greatest  possible  evils.. 
Again,  when  Abraham,  JaooD,  and  Auron  take  to  themselves 
wives,  they  choose  appropriate  good  things  to  dwell  wiUi.  Now 
Moses  speaks  thus  in  the  case  of  Abnmam :  '*  And  Abraham 
and  Nachortook  unto  themselves  wives ;  the  name  of  Abraham *s 
wife  was  Sarai.**  ^  And  in  the  case  of  Jacob  he  says,  '*  Rise 
up  and  go  into  Mesopotamia,  to  the  house  of  BeUiuel,  thy 
mother*s  father,  and  take  unto  thyself  a  wife  from  thence  of  the 
daughters  of  Laban  thy  mother's  brother."  f  In  the  case  of 
Aaron  he  says,  and  Aaron  took  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of 
Aminadab,  the  sister  of  Naassom,  unto  him  to  be  his  wife.**! 
Isaac  too  and  Moses  take  unto  themselves  wives,  but  they  do 
not  take  them  of  their  own  act  entirely ;  but  Isaac,  "  When 
he  went  into  the  house  of  his  mother,**  §  is  said  to  have  taken 
a  wife ;  and  to  MoseS,  '*  The  man  with  whom  he  lodged  gave 
his  daughter  Zipporah  to  be  his  wife.'*  || 

XXIII.  Now  it  is  not  without  a  purpose  that  the  difier- 
ences  between  these  persons  are  recorded  by  the  lawgiver. 
For  in  the  case  of  those  who  practise  virtue  and  improve,  and 
become  better,  their  deliberate  choice  of  the  good  bears  testi- 
mony that  their  labour  shall  not  be  dismissed  without  its 
reward ;  but  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  endued  with  self- 
taught  and  naturally  implanted  wisdom,  it  follows  that  reason 
is  betrothed  to  them  not  by  their  own  act,  but  by  Ood,  and 
that  they  take  unto  themselves  knowledge,  the  fitting  com- 
panion through  life  of  the  wise.  But  he  who  is  wholly  devoted 
to  the  things  of  ordinary  men,  the  lowly  and  grovelling- 
minded  Lamech,  first  of  all  takes  for  his  wife  Adaii,  which 
name  being  interpreted,  means  "  witness,**  having  been  his 
own  manager  of  this  marriage.  For  he  thinks  Qiat  Leah, 
which  means  the  motion  and  passage  out  of  the  mind  accord- 
ing to  easy  perceptions,  without  anything  interfering  to  hinder 
its  easy  comprehension  of  all  things,  is  the  first  good  for  man. 
"For  what,  says  he,  "could  be  better  than  that  one's 
thoughts,  one's  contemplations,  one*s  Goi\jectures,  one*s  sus- 
picions, in  a  word,  all  one's  ideas,  should,  as  I  may  say,  proceed 
on  well-set  feet,  so  as  to  arrive  at  their  desired  goal  without 
stumbling,  the  mind  being  borne  witness  to  in  eveiything  that 

•  Oenesii  zi.  39.  f  Qenesii  xxviii.  3. 
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is  uttered."  But  I,  if  any  man  employs  a  felicitous  and  well 
directed  mind  to  good  objects  only,  account  that  man  happy 
taking  the  law  for  my  teacher  in  this  view.  For  the  law  called 
Joseph  '*a  prosperous  man,***  not  in  all  things,  but  ^'in 
those  matters  in  which  God  gaVe  him  prosperity.**  And  all 
the  gifts  of  Ood  are  good.  But  if  any  one  uses  the  acuteness 
and  readiness  of  his  nature,  not  solely  for  virtuous  objects,  but 
also  for  opposite  purposes,  being  himself  indifferent  in  a  matter 
which  is  not  indifferent,  he  should  be  aooounted  unhappy.  At 
all  events  it  is  said,  in  the  manner  of  a  curse,  in  the  place  where 
mention  is  made  of  the  confusion  of  tongues,  **And  now  nothing 
will  be  restrained  from  them  of  all  the  things  which  they  have 
imagined  to  do.  *f 

For  in  truth  it  is  an  irremediable  calamity  for  the  soul  to 
be  prosperous  in  whatever  it  undertakes,  when  its  undertak- 
ings are  disgraceful.  But  I  should  pray,  if  ever  I  had  a 
design  to  commit  injustice,  that  I  might  ful  in  my  iniquity ; 
and  if  I  had  a  wish  to  live  in  a  manner  unbecoming  a  man, 
that  I  might  fail  in  my  intemperance ;  and  if  I  wished  to  con- 
duct myself  with  boldness  and  unscrupulous  wickedness,  that 
my  fulure  in  such  boldness  and  unscrupulous  wickedness 
might  be  complete :  unless  in  ^hb*  case  of  those  who  have 
determined  to  steal,  or  to  commit  adultery,  or  to  murder,  it  is 
not  an  advantage  to  find  their  purposes  in  all  these  matters 
feul  and  become  abortive. 

XXIV.  Do  thou,  therefore,  0  my  mind,  avoid  Adah,  who 
bears  witness  to  evil  things,  and  who  is  borne  witness  to  on 
e^ch  of  its  attempts  at  such  things.  And  if  you  think  fit  to 
take  her  as  a  partner,  she  will  bring  forth  to  you  the  greatest 
possible  evil,  namely,  Jubal,}  the  interpretation  of  which  name 
IS  *'  changing  ;*'  for  if  you  are  delighted  with  any  chance  testi- 
mony,  you  will  become  desirous  to  upset  and  overturn  every 
thing,  changing  the  limits  which  have  been  affixed  by  nature 
to  every  thing.  And  Moses  is  very  indignant  with  such 
people  as  these,  and  curses  them,  saying,  '*  Gursed  is  he  that 
removeth  his  neighbour's  landmark.'*^  And  what  he  means  by 
one*s  neighbours,  and  that  which  is  near  to  a  man,  is  the  good.. 
**  For  it  is  not  good,"  says  he,  **  to  depart  to  the  heaven,  nor 

*  GeoMii  xxzix.  S.  f  Genesis  zL  6. 
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to  go  beyond  the  sea,**  *  in  the  search  after  ^hat  is  good ;  fc*r 
Uiat  stands  near  to,  and  close  by,  each  individual. 

And  he  divides  the  good  by  a  threefold  division,  speaking; 
most  strictly  in  accordance  with  natural  philosopby.  **  For  it 
is,"  says  he,  '*  in  thy  mouth,  and  in  thy  heart,  and  in  thy 
hands ; "  that  is  to  say,  in  thy  words,  and  in  thy  intentions, 
and  in  thy  actions ;  for  these  are  the  component  ptirts  of  the 
good,  of  which  it  is  naturally  compounded.  80  that  the  want 
of  one  portion  does  not  only  make  the  whole  incomplete,  but 
does  entirely  destroy  it ;  for  of  what  use  is  it  to  say  what  is 
excellent,  but  to  think  and  to  do  what  is  most  shameful  ?  This 
is  the  way  of  the  sophists.  For  those  who  make  long  speeches 
about  prudence  and  perseverance,  annoy  the  ears  even  of  those 
who  are  very  fond  of  hearing  good  conversation ;  and  yet,  in 
their  designs  and  in  the  actions  of  their  lives  they  are  found 
to  err.  And  what  is  the  use  of  entertaining  such  sentiments 
as  are  proper,  but  acting  and  speaking  most  improperly,  and 
injuring  by  your  actions  all  who  are  exposed  to  the  effect  of 
them  ?  Again,  it  is  blameworthy  even  to  do  what  is  right,  with 
out  any  intention  or  reason ;  for  what  is  done  without  these  is  a 
portion  of  involuntaiy  conduct,  and  is  on  no  account,  and 
under  no  circumstances  to  be  praised ;  but  if  it  were  to  happen 
that,  as  in  the  case  of  a  lyre,  so  all  the  sounds  of  the  good 
could  be  adapted  to  any  man,  and  that  we  could  make  the 
conversation  agree  with  the  intention,  and  the  intention  with 
Uie  action ;  then  such  a  man  would  be  considered  perfect  and 
really  well  constituted.  So  that  he  who  removes  the  land 
marks  of  the  good  is  justly  accursed,  and  is  justly  spoken  of  as 
such. 

XXV.  But  it  is  not  our  creation  that  has  established 
these  boundaries,  but  reasons,  which  are  older  than  we, 
or  than  any  thing  upon  the  earih;  and  which,  moreover, 
are  divine.  In  accordance  with  which  the  law  also  has  de- 
clared the  same  thing,  charging  every  one  of  us  not  to  adul- 
terate the  coinace  of  virtue,  in  these  words,  "  Thou  shalt  not 
remove  thy  neighbour's  landmark  which  thy  fathers  esta- 
blished."f  And  in  another  passage  he  says,  "  Ask  thy  father, 
and  he  will  tell  thee ;  ask  thy  elders,  and  they  will  make  it 
known  to  thee,  how  the  Most  High,  when  he  divided  the 
nations,  dispersed  the  sons  of  Adam,  and  fixed  the  bounda* 

*  Deuteronorav  zxx.  12.  t  Deuteronomy  xix.  14. 
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ries  of  the  uations  according  to  the  number  of  the  angels  of 
God.  And  the  portion  of  the  Lord  was  his  people  Jacob,  the 
limitation  of  the  inheritance  of  Israel."* 

Shall  I  then  inquire  of  the  father  who  besat  me  and  brought 
me  up,  or  of  those  who  are  his  contemporaries,  but  older  than 
I  am  ?  or  has  God  divided  the  nations,  or  sown  them,  or 
settled  them  in  the  land  ?  and  will  they  answer  me  accurately 
how  this  was  done,  as  if  they  had  been  present  at  every  divi- 
sion ?  Surely  not.  For  they  will  say.  We  also  in  our  youth 
were  foud  of  inquiring  of  our  parents  and  of  those  who  were 
Ider  than  we.  and  learnt  nothing  certain ;  for  they  had  nothing 
to  tell  us,  and  they  again  professed  themselves  pupils  of  those 
who  knew,  since  tnoy  themselves  were  ignorant. 

XXVI.  Perhaps,  therefore,  it  is  the  right  reason  of  our 
soub  that  he  calls  their  fatlier,  and  its  companions  and  friends 
that  he  calls  elders.  These  are  they  who  first  established 
the  boundaiies  of  virtue,  to  whom  it  is  worth  while  to  become 
])upils  for  the  sake  of  learning  and  instruction  in  necessary 
things.  And  what  is  necessary  is  as  follows.  When  God  was 
dividing  and  drawing  a  wall  between  the  nations  of  the  soul, 
separating  those  who  spoke  different  languages;  and  when 
establishing  the  sons  of  the  earth  in  their  aliodes,  he  dispersed 
them  and  removed  to  a  distance  from  himself  those  whom  he 
called  the  sons  of  Adam ;  then  he  fixed  the  boundaries  of  the 
offspring  of  virtue,  nuiking  them  equal  in  number  to  the 
angels;  for  as  many  angels  of  God  as  there  are,  so  many 
nations  and  species  of  virtue  are  there. 

What,  then,  are  the  portions  of  his  angels,  and  what  is  that 
share  which  is  the  inheritance  of  the  ruler  and  governor  of  all  ? 
The  portion  of  those  ministers  are  the  specific  virtues ;  but  the 
portion  of  the  ruler  of  all  is  his  chosen  people  Israel.  For  he 
who  sees  God,  being  led  on  by  his  most  surpassing  beauty,  has  his 
inhentance  and  portion  assigned  to  him  in  that  which  he  sees. 
How,  then,  can  we  do  any  thing  but  blame  Jubal,  whose  name 
being  interpreted  into  the  Greek  language,  means  one  who 
(/Urf.-aXXo/Sv  ^  furavoiu^)  changes  or  alters  the  natures  of 
things?  For  those  most  divine  beauties  of  prudence,  and 
fortitude,  and  justice,  and  other  virtues,  he  did  change  for  the 
opposite  impressions  of  folly,  and  intemperance,  and  injustice, 
and  all  wickedness,  effacing  all  the  impressions  which  had 
previously  been  stamped  upon  the  natures  of  things. 

*  Deuteronomy  xxxiL  7. 
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XXVII.  For  it  18  always  the  case  that  if  a  second  impres- 
sion is  stamped  upon  any  thing,  the  mark  of  any  previous  one 
is  efiaced.  But  the  impression  which  is  thus  made  is  so  far 
from  permitting  evil  things  to  be  taken  in  exchange  for  what  is 
good,  that  it  does  not  allow  even  what  is  beautiful  to  be  taken 
in  exchange  for  what  is  laborious ;  but  looking  upon  what  is 
laborious  {mni»h¥)  as  evil,  since  it  would  be  downright  folly 
not  to  discard  what  is  bad  for  the  sake  of  the  acquisition  of 
what  is  better,  but  only  taking  {rovri^ht)  to  be  equivalent 
to  f^/Tovo(  or  xoflkarfi^h^f  in  which  sense,  indeed,  the  Attic 
writers  use  the  word  when  they  mark  the  first  syllable  with 
an  acute,  thus,  ^6ni^og. 

\Sovr  the  precept  is  of  this  kind,  "Of  eveir  thing  which 
passeth  under  the  rod,  the  tenth  is  sacred  to  the  Lord ;  thou 
shalt  not  exchange  good  for  bad,  and  if  thou  dost  exchange, 
both  the  thing  itself  and  that  for  which  it  is  exchanged  shall 
be  sacred,"^  and  yet  how  can  that  which  is  evil  possibly  be 
sacred?  The  truth  is  that,  as  I  said,  he  means  here  what  is 
laborious,  not  what  is  bad  ;  so  that  what  is  really  intended  is 
something  of  this  kind : — The  honourable  is  a  perfect  good, 
but  labour  is  an  imperfect  advantage.  If  therefore  you  acquire 
what  is  perfect,  you  need  no  longer  seek  what  is  deficient;  but 
if  with  an  excessive  superfluity  you  choose  still  to  continue 
labouring,  then  know  that  you  will  appear  to  be  exchanging 
one  thing  for  another,  but  in  reality  you  will  be  acquiring  both, 
for  even  if  both  are  of  equal  value  they  nevertheless  are  not 
completely  whole. 

XXVIII.  But  a  thing  which  is  sacred  is  proved  to  be  so 
by  three  witnesses,  the  middle  number,  education,  and  perfect 
number.  On  which  ilccount  it  is  said,  "Of  everything  which 
cometh  in  the  number  under  the  rod,  the  tenth  is  sacred,"  for 
that  which  is  not  accounted  worthy  of  being  comprehended 
under  number  is  profane,  not  sacred ;  but  that  which  is  ac- 
cording to  number  is  approved,  as  having  been  already  tested. 
Accordingly  the  law  says,  that  the  com  which  was  collected  in 
Egypt  by  Joseph  could  not  be  counted,*'f  and  adds,  "  for  it 
was  without  number,'*  since  the  things  which  nourish  the 
body  and  the  Egyptian  passions,  are  utterly  unworthy  to  be 
included  in  any  calculation. 

•  Levitieat  xzviL  89.  .  t  Oenwii  xll  4a. 
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Bat  the  rod  is  the  symbol  of  educAtion,  for  without  being 
looked  at  sternly,  and  chastised  for  some  causes,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  any  one  to  be  admonished  and  corrected  to  any  good 
purpose :  but  the  number  ten  is  a  confirmation  of  that  per- 
fection which  takes  place  in  accordance  with  improToment,  with 
which  he  must  begin  who  having  brought  forth  an  o&pring 
educated  ic,  ana  brought  the  wished-for  fruit  to  matari^. 

XXIX.  Thus  much  it  may  be  sufiftcient  to  say  concerning 
him  who  changes  and  adulterates  the  ancient  coinage,  whom 
Moses  also  calls  the  father  *'  of  those  that  dwell  in  the  tents 
of  those  who  fed  cattle."  Now  by  cattle  here  he  means  the 
irrational  and  outward  senses,  and  by  those  who  feed  cattle 
he  means  the  worshippers  of  pleasure  and  indulgences  of  the 
passions,  who  supply  these  senses  with  their  external  objects 
by  way  of  food,  and  are  a  long  way  removed  from  shep- 
herds. For  some,  like  rulers,  chastise  those  of  their  flocks 
who  are  unruly :  but  others,  like  entertainers  or  masters  of  a 
feast,  supply  them  witli  unlimited  food,  and  give  them  fear- 
lessness as  to  the  consequences  of  their  sins ;  for  it  follows  of 
necessity  that  such  men  are  at  once  victims  of  insatiable 
appetite,  and  of  insolence,  the  daughter  of  satiety;  accord- 
ingly, he  who  re-fashions  and  changes  all  honourable  things 
in  a  seeojy  and  natural  manner,  is  the  father  of  those  wbo 
pursue  every  object  of  the  outward  sense,  and  all  other  inani- 
mate objects ;  for  if  he  had  pursued  the  incorporeal  natures 
which  are  accessible  only  to  the  intellect,  he  would  have  pre- 
served those  boundaries  marked  out  by  his  elders,  which  they 
established  as  a  defence  to  virtue,  stamping  each  appearance 
of  virtue  with  its  own  appropriate  image.* 

XXX.  And  Jacob's  brother,  he  says,  was  Jubal.t  and  the 
interpretation  of  this  latter  name  is  **  inclining,*'  being  sym- 
l>olically  speech  according^  to  utterance ;  for  this  is  natundly 
the  brother  of  intellect ;  and  it  is  with  extraordinary  propriety 
that  he  called  the  conversation  of  that  intellect  which  changes 
utfairs,  "  inclining,"  for  it  agrees  after  a  fashion  and  har- 
monizes with  both,  as  the  equivalent  weight  does  in  a  scale, 
or  as  a  vessel  which  is  tossed  by  the  sea  inclines  first  to  one 
»ide  and  then  to  the  other,  from  the  violence  of  the  waves ; 
for  the  foolish  man  has  not  learnt  how  to  say  anything  firm 
or  stable. 

^  Dtateronomj  vevU.  8.  t  Ctoneiis  iv.  21. 
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But  Moses  docs  not  think  it  right  to  incline  either  to  the 
right  or  to  tlie  loft,  or  in  short  to  any  part  of  the  earthly 
Edom ;  hut  rather  to  proceed  along  the  middle  way,  which  he 
with  great  propriety  cklls  the  royal  road,*  for  since  God  is  the 
first  and  only  God  of  the  universe,  so  also  the  road  to  him,  as 
being  the  king's  road,  is  very  properly  denominated  royal ; 
and  this  royal  road  you  must  consider  to  be  philosophy,  not 
that  philosophy  which  the  existing  sophistical  crowd  of  men 
pursues  (for  they,  studying  the  art  of  words  in  opposition  to 
truth,  have  called  crafty  wickedness,  wisdom,  assigning  a  divine 
name  to  wicked  action),  but  that  which  the  ancient  company 
of  those  men  who  practised  virtue  studied^  rejecting  the 
persuasive  juggleries  of  pleasure,  and  adopting  a  virtuous  and 
austere  study  of  the  honourable— this  royal  road,  which  we 
have  stated  to  be  true  and  genuine  philosophy,  the  law  calls 
the  word  and  reason  of  God ;  for  it  is  written,  "  Thou  shalt 
not  turn  aside  from  the  word  which  I  command  thee  this  day, 
to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left,**  So  that  it  is  shown  most 
manifestly  that  the  word  of  God  is  identical  with  the  royal 
road,  since  Moses*  words  are  not  to  depart  either  from  tho 
royal  road,  or  from  this  word,  as  if  the  two  were  synonymous, 
but  to  proceed  with  an  upright  mind  along  the  middle  and 
lovel  road,  which  leads  one  aright. 

XXXI.  **  Now  this  Jubal,**  says  Moses,  **  is  the  father  who 
showed  men  the  use  of  the  psaltery  and  of  the  harp.**f  He  in 
the  strictest  consistency  with  nature  calls  distinctly  rttered 
language  the  father  of  music  and  of  all  the  instruments  used 
in  music;  for  nature,  having  given  the  organ  of  voice  to 
animals  as  the  first  and  most  perfect  of  organs,  afterwards  gave 
to  this  organ  all  the  harmonies,  and  all  Qie  different  kinds  of 
melodies,  in  order  that  it  might  be  a  previously  made  model 
for  those  organs  which  are  hereafter  to  oe  made  by  art  And 
as,  he  made  an  ear  spherical,  fashioning  lesser  circles  in  their 
greater  ones  and  framing  it  as  in  a  lathe,  vrith  the  object  of 
preventing  the  sounds  of  the  voice  which  come  from  without 
from  being  wasted  and  dissipated,  so  that  the  voice  when  col'* 
lected  together  and  closely  packed  vrithin  the  circle  might,  by 
a  sort  of  diffusion  of  the  power  of  hearing,  be  poured  over  the 
different  channels  of  the  principal  part.  And  this  immediately 
served  as  a  model  for  those  theatres  which  are  found  in  hand- 
*  Humbert  u.  17.  t  OenasiB  ivi  21. 
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Bom^  cities ;  so  that  the  shape  of  a  theatre  is  skilfully  dictated 
by  the  mechanbm  of  the  ear. 

So  also,  nature,  which  formed  animals,  stretching  the  rough 
artety  like  a  musical  canon,  and  wearing  beneath  the  harmonic 
and  chromatic  and  diatonic  kinds  of  sounds,  according  to  the 
innumerable  variations  of  combined  and  separated  melodies, 
made  a  model  in  accordance  with  which  every  musical  instru- 
ment might  be  made. 

XXXII.  Perhaps,  at  all  events,  flutes  and  lyres,  and  similar 
instruments  which  utter  melodies,  are  as  far  inferior  to  the 
music  of  nightingales  or  swans  as  a  thing  made  after  a  model, 
and  an  imitation  must  be  from  the  archetypal  model,  or  a 
perishable  species  from  an  imperishable  genus ;  for  it  is  not 
fitting  to  compare  the  music  of  man  with  that  of  any  other 
animal,  since  it  has  an  especial  privilege  with  which  it  is 
honoured,  namely,  articulate  distinctness  of  speaking ;  for  all 
other  animals,  having  a  broken  utterance  in  their  voice,  by  this 
and  by  an  incessant  change  of  tones  alone  give  pleasure  to  our 
ears.  But  man,  being  furnished  by  nature  with  the  means  not 
only  of  speaking  but  cdso  of  singins  articulately,  charms  both 
the  sense  of  hearing  and  the  mind,  soothing  the  one  with  his 
song  and  influencing  the  other  with  ideas ;  for,  as  an  instru- 
ment, if  it  be  given  into  the  hands  of  a  man  who  has  no  skill 
as  a  musician,  is  inharmonious,  but  if  given  to  a  musician  it 
becomes  harmonious  according  to  the  skill  that  is  in  him.  So 
in  the  same  manner  speech,  when  put  in  motion  by  a  worthless 
mind,  is  inharmonious ;  but,  when  it  is  put  in  motion  by  a 
virtuous  mind,  it  is  found  to  be  very  melodious,  A  lyre,  in- 
deed, or  any  similar  instrument,  if  it  be  not  struck  by  somo 
one,  is  silent ;  and  speech,  too,  if  it  be  not  struck  by  the 
principal  part,  that  is  to  say,  the  mind,  is  of  necessity  tranquil. 
And,  again,  as  musical  instruments  are  transposed  and  adapted 
to  an  infinite  number  of  mixtures  of  airs,  so  also  speech  cori-e- 
sponds  to  them,  becoming  an  interpreter  of  things ;  for  who 
would  converse  in  a  similar  manner  with  parents  and  children, 
l>eing  by  nature  the  slave  of  the  one,  and  by  birth  the  master 
of  the  others  ?  And  who,  again,  would  talk  in  the  same  manner 
to  brothers  or  cousins ;  or,  in  short,  to  near  and  to  distant 
relations  ?  Who,  again,  could  do  so  to  friends  and  to  stran- 
gei*s,  to  fellow  citizens  and  to  foreigners,  though  there  may  be 
nu  great  differei^ce  in  point  of  fortune,  or  nature,  or  age  be- 
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tween  them  ?  For  ond  must  behave  differently  while  asso. 
ciating  with  an  old  man  and  with  a  young  one ;  and,  Qgain, 
with  a  man  of  high  reputation  and  a  humble  man,  with  a 
servant  and  a  master ;  and,  asain,  with  a  woman  and  a  man, 
and  with  an  illiterate  and  a  clever  man.  And  why  need  one 
cite  an  incredible  variety  of  persons  to  whom  speech  varies 
itself,  so  as  at  one  time  to  assume  one  character  and  at  another 
time  another?  For  it  would  not  interpret  great  things  and 
small,  numerous  things  and  rare,  private  and  public  matters, 
sacred  and  profane  affidrs,  or  old  and  new  events  in  the  same 
manner ;  but  would  use,  in  each  case,  language  appropriate  to 
the  number,  or  importance,  or  magnitude  of  the  i^airs  under 
discussion ;  at  one  time  elevating  itself  to  a  lofty  style,  and  at 
another  time,  on  the  contrary,  confining  and  humbling  itself. 

But  as  circumstances  and  persons  give  varieties  to  speech, 
80  also  do  the  causes  of  things  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  done ;  and,  moreover,  those  points  especially  with  which 
everything  is  concerned,  namely,  time  and  place.  Very 
beautifully,  therefore,  is  he  who  inclines  voices,  namely 
Jubal,  called  '*  the  father  of  the  psaltery  and  of  ihb  harp,"  from 
a  portion  of  the  whole  science  of  music,  as  has  been  shown 
already. 

XXXIII.  The  descendants,  therefore,  of  Adah,  and  what 
slio  herself  is,  have  now  been  explained.  Let  us  consider 
next  the  other  wife  of  Lamech,  Zillah,  and  what  she  brings 
fortli.  Zillah,  then,  being  interpreted,  means  "  shadow,**  a  sym- 
bol of  the  qualities  of  the  body  and  of  the  external  good 
things,  which,  in  their  real  essence,  are  in  no  way  better  than 
a  shadow.  Is  not  beauty  a  shadow,  which,  after  it  bos  fiou- 
rished  for  a  brief  time,  withers  away  7  And  are  not  strength 
and  activity  of  body  shadows,  which  any  chance  disease  can 
destroy?  And  the  organs  of  the  external  senses,  and  tbo 
accuracy  of  their  use,  which  any  sudden  cold  may  obstruct,  or 
old  age,  that  inevitable  And  common  disease  of  all  men,  may 
impair,  are  not  they  shadows?  And,  again,  are  not  riches  and 
glory,  and  authority  and  honours,  and  all  the  external  circum- 
stances which  are  accounted  coods,  are  not  they,  I  say,  all 
shadows  ?  But  one  ought  to  lead  the  mind,  as  if  by  the  steps 
of  a  (li^ht  nf  stairs,  up  to  the  origin  of  overythina. 

Men  in  the  rank  of  those  who  are  considered  iUastrious  have 
gone  to  Delphi,  who  have  consecrated  their  happy  lives  to  the 
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service  of  that  place,  and  like  wrilings  which  have  become 
effaced,  not  only  in  consequence  of  the  lapse  of  ages  but  also  by 
the  vicissitudes  which  time  brings  about,  Uiey  have  then  expired. 
...,.*  There  are  som^  again  whom  the  impetuosity  of  an 
overflowing  torrent,  as  it  were,  has  suddenly  extinguished  and 
carried  away.  From  all  these  shadows,  then,  and  all  these  un- 
substantial dreams  a  son  is  bom,  whom  his  parents  called  Tubal 
(this  name  being  interpreted  m^ns  **all  *).  For  they  with 
great  wisdom  laying  it  down  (instead  of  those  things  which  are 
accounted  good  things  by  the  multitude)  ^t  competency  com- 
bined with  good  healtli  is  happiness,  consider  that  in  that  is 
united  everything  great  or  small,  in  short  everything.  But  if 
there  were  any  such  thing  as  an  absolutely  independent  autho- 
rity added,  then  becoming  full  of  arrogant  domination,  and  elated 
with  vanity  and  false  opinions,  forgetting  themeelves  and  the 
contemptible  mateiial  of  which  they  are  composed,  they  look 
upon  tliemselves  as  composed  of  a  more  valuable  material  than 
the  composition  of  man  admits  of;  and  becomiuff  swollen  with 
pride,  they  think  themselves  worthy  of  even  divine  honounj. 
At  all  events,  before  now  some  persons  have  ventured  to  say, 
tliat  they  **  do  not  know  the  true  God,**t  forgetting  their  own 
human  nature,  by  reason  of  the  immoderate  excess  of  corporeal 

and  external  things and  each  imagining  .  •  .  .| 

XXXIV.  Then  Mose&says,  "  He  was  a  hammer-beator  and 
forger  of  brass  and  iron  :  **  §  for  the  soul  of  that  man  who  is 
intent  on  corporeal  pleasures  or  external  things  is  beaten  by  a 
hammer,  like  a  piece  of  iron  on  an  anvil,  being  drawn  out 
according  to  the  long  and  thin-drawn  extensions  of  the  appe- 
tites. Accordingly,  you  may  see  men  fond  of  their  bodies  at 
every  time,  and  in  every  place  laying  lines  and  nets  to  catch 
those  objects  that  they  desire ;  and  others,  who  are  lovers  of 
money  or  covetous  of  glory,  letting  loose  their  desire  and  eager- 
ness for  those  things  to  the  furthest  boundaries  of  earth  and  sea, 
and  dragging  in  from  all  quarters  by  their  unlimited  desires,  as 
if  by  80  many  nets,  whatever  can  gratify  them,  till  the  excettsive 
tension,  being  broken  by  its  great  violence,  di*ags  back  those  who 

*  There  ii  an  hiatus  in  the  tex^  in  this  aen^oe.    I  have  followed 
^angey's  Latin  tranalation. 
t  Kzodiia  V.  2. 

X  Another  hiatua  ocoura  here, 
i  Qenuttia  iv.  22,  where, he  ia  called  Tabalcain. 
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are  dragging  at  it,  nnd  throws  them  down  headlong  All  these 
men  are  causes  of  war,  on  account  of  which  thej  are  said  to  be 
workers  in  brass  and  iron,  bj  means  of  which  metals  wars  are 
carried  on.  For  if  any  one  contemplates  the  history  of  the 
greatest  public  or  private  quarrels  that  have  arisen  among  men 
and  among  cities,  he  will  not'be  wrong  if  .  .  .  .*  be  looks  upon 
all  of  them,  whether  upon  those  which  took  place  long  ago,  or 
upon  those  which  are  now  raginff,  or  on  all  that  will  ever  arise 
hereafter,  as  being  caused  either  by  the  beauty  of  a  woman,  or  by 
a  love  of  money,  or,  in  short,  by  some  desire  for  the  excessive 
indulgence  of  the  body,  and  for  some  superfluity  of  external 
thinos  :  but  no  foreign  war  and  no  civil  war  has  ever  existed 
for  the  sake  of  instruction  or  virtue,  which  are  the  good  things 
of  the  mind,  which  is  the  best  part  of  us ;  for  these  things  are 
in  their  nature  peaceful,  and  by  them  good  laws  and  tranquil 
stability,  and  whatever  else  is  most  beaudful  to  the  sharp-seeing 
eyes  of  the  soul,  not  to  the  dim  perceptions  of  the  body,  are  seen 
to  be  established. 

For  the  perceptWe  powers  of  the  body  look  only  upon  the 
external  surface,  but  the  eye  of  the  mind  penetrates  within,  and 
goinff  deep  down  surveys  all  the  interior  and  hidden  thincs 
which  are  removed  out  of  the  reach  of  bodily  sicht  And  nearly 
all  the  troubles,  and  confusions,  and  enmities  which  arise  among 
men,  are  about  absolutely  nothing,  but  about  what  is  really  a 
shadow :  for  Moses  called  Tubal  the  son  of  Zillah,  that  is  to 
say  of  shadow,  the  maker  of  the  warlike  instruments  of  brass 
and  iron,  speaking  philosophically,  and  being  guided  not  by 
verbal  technicalities,  but  by  the  exceeding  propriety  of  the 
names ;  for  he  knew  that  every  naval  and  every  land  expedition 
ohooses  to  encounter  the  greatest  dangers  for  Uie  sake  of  bodily 
pleasures,  or  with  a  view  to  obtain  a  superfluity  of  external  good 
things,  of  which  nothing  is  firm  or  solid,  as  is  testified  by  the 
history  of  time,  which  brings  all  things  to  proof :  for  they  are 
like  superficial  sketches,  being  in  themselves  perishable  and  of 
no  duration. 

XXXV.  Moses  proceeds  to  say,  that  Tubals  sister  ^as  Noe- 
mau,  the  interpretation  of  which  name  is  **  fatness.**  For  it 
follows  that  those  who  pursue  a  luxurious  condition  of  the  body, 
and  the  other  objects  which  I  have  mentioned,  do  get  fat  whon 
they  obtain  any  of  the  things  that  they  desire :  but  such  iatness 
*  Hero  again  there  ii  an  hiaias  in  the  text 
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M  this  I  Uy  down  as  not  strength  but  wenkuess ;  for  it  teadk^ 
a  man  to  dqMut  from  the  honour  due  to  God,  which  is  the  first 
and  most  excellent  power  of  the  soul :  and  the  law  is  a  witness 
to  this  which  in  the  great  hymn  speaks  thus — '*  He  was  fiu, 
he  was  rich,  he  was  exceeding  broad,  and  he  forsook  God  who 
had  made  him,  and  Ue  forgot  God  his  Saviour.***  For  in  truth 
those  men  whose  lives  have  been  exceedingly  fortunate  and 
are  so  at  the  time,  do  not  remember  the  eternal  God,  but  they 
think  time  their  god ;  on  which  account  Moses  bears  witness, 
exhorting  us  to  war  against  the  contrary  opinions,  for  ho 
says,  ''Tlie  time  has  departed  from  them,  and  the  Lord  is 
among  us.'*t 

So  that  those  men  by  whom  the  life  of  the  soul  is  honoured, 
have  divine  reason  dwelling  among  them,  and  walking  with 
them ;  but  those  who  pursue  a  life  of  pleasure  have  only  a  brief 
and  fictitious  want  of  opportunities :  these  men,  therefore, 
having  swollen  extravagantly,  and  become  enormously  distended 
by  their  profuse  fatness  and  luxury,  have  burst  asunder.  But 
the  others,  being  made  fat  by  that  wisdom  which  nourishes  the 
souls  that  love  virtue,  have  a  firm  and  unshaken  power,  a  speci* 
men  of  which  is  the  fat  which  is  sacrificed  as  a  whole  burnt* 
offering  from  every  victim  :  for  Moses  says,  "  All  the  fat  shall 
belong  to  the  Lord  by  the  everlasting  law  "I  so  that  the  fat  of 
the  mind  is  offered  up  to  God  and  is  appropriated  to  hira. 
owing  to  which  it  is  made  immortal ;  but  the  (at  which  clings 
to  the  body  and  belongs  to  external  things  is  referred  to  time, 
which  is  contrary  to  God,  through  which  it  veiy  rapidly  wastes 
away. 

XXXVL  Therefore,  concerning  the  wives  of  Lamech  and 
his  children,  I  think  that  enough  has  been  said.  Let  us  now 
consider  what  we  may  look  upon  as  the  resurrection  of  Abel, 
irho  was  treacherously  slain. 

Moses  tells  us,  **  And  Adam  knew  his  wife  Eve,  and  she 
conceived  and  brought  forth  a  son,  and  he  called  his  name 
Seth ;  for,  said  he,  **  God  has  raised  me  up  another  seed  instead 
of  Abel,  whom  Cain  8lew."§  The  interpretation  of  the  name 
Seth,  is  *'  irrigation.**  As,  therefore,  the  seeds  and  plants  which 
are  put  into  the  ground  grow  and  blossom  through  being  irri- 
gated, and  are  thus  made  fertile  for  the  production  of  fruits 

*  Deuteronomy  xxzii.  16.  '*'  Numb«n  ziv.  9, 

t  Leviticus  iil  16.  3  Qeaeds  iv.  25. 
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but  if  tbej  are  deprived  of  moisture  they  wither  awaj,  so  like- 
wise the  soul,  as  it  appears  when  it  is  watered  with  the 
wholesome  stream  of  wisdom,  shoots  forth,  and  brings  fruit  to 
perfection.  Now,  irrigation  may  be  looked  upon  in  a  two -fold 
light :  with  regard  to.  that  which  irrigates,  and  with  regard  to 
that  which  is  irrigated.  And  might  one  not  say  that  each  of  the 
outward  senses  is  irrigated  by  the  mind  as  by  a  fountain,  which 
widens  and  extends  all  their  faculties,  as  if  they  were  so  many 
channels  for  water  ?  No  one,  therefore,  in  his  senses  would 
say,  that  the  eyes  see,  but  that  the  mind  sees  by  means  of  the 
eyes ;  or  that  the  ears  hear,  but  that  the  mind  hears  by  the 
instrumentality  of  the  ears ;  or  that  the  nostrils  smell,  but 
that  the  predominant  port  of  man  smells  through  the  medium 
of  the  nostrils. 

XXXYII.  On  which  account  it  is  said  in  Genesis,  '*  And 
a  fountain  went  up  from  the  earth,  and  watered  all  the  face  of 
the  earth.***  For  since  nature  has  allotted  the  most  excellent 
portion  of  the  whole  body,  namely  the  face,  to  the  outward 
senses,  therefore  the  fountain  which  goes  up  from  the  superior 
part,  being  diffused  over  various  parts,  and  sending  up  its 
streams  like  so  many  water-courses  as  high  as  the  face,  by  their 
means  conducts  the  faculties  to  each  of  the  organs  of  the  out- 
ward senses.  In  this  way  in  truth,  it  is  that  the  word  of 
God  irrigates  the  virtues ;  for  that  is  the  beginning  and  the 
fountain  of  all  good  actions.  And  the  lawgiver  shows  this^ 
when  he  says,  **  And  a  river  went  out  of  Eden  to  water  the 
Paradise ;  and  from  thence  it  is  divided  into  four  heads.  *'t 

For  there  are  four  generic  virtues :  prudence,  courage, 
temperance,  and  justice.  And  of  these,  every  single  one  is  a 
princess  and  a  ruler  ;  and  he  who  has  acquired  them  is,  from 
the  moment  of  the  acquisition,  a  ruler  and  a  king,  even  if  he 
has  no  abundance  of  any  kind  of  treasure ;  for  the  meaning  of 

the  expression,  *'  it  is  divided  into  four  heads,"  is  ^  . 

nor  distance;  but  virtue  exhibits  the  pre-eminence  and  the 
power.  And  these  spring  from  the  word  of  God  as  from  one 
root,  which  he  compares  to  a  river,  on  account  of  the  unceasing 
and  everlasting  flow  of  salutary  words  and  doctrines,  by  which 
it  increases  and  nourishes  the  souls  that  love  God. ' 

XXXVIII.  And  of  what  kind  they  are,  he  proceeds  to 

*  Qeneait  ii.  6.  t  Oenesis  ii  10. 

X  Here  agaia  is  an  biatui^  which  Haiigey  doea  not  attempt  to  supply. 
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show  in  a  few  words,  deriving  his  explanation  from  the  nataral 
things  of  art ;  for  he  introduces  Agar  as  filling  a  leathern  bug 
with  water,  and  giving  her  child  drink.*  Now  Agar  is  the 
(landmaid  of  Sarah,  the  new  dispensation  of  perfect  virtue ; 
and  she  is  correctly  represented  so.  Since,  thei'efore^  having 
come  to  tho  depth  of  knowledge,  which  ^oses  here  calls  a 
well,  she  draws  up  (filling  the  soul  as  if  it  were  a  vessel)  the 
doctrines  and  speculations  which  she  is  in  pursuit  of,  wishing 
to  feed  her  child  on  the  things  on  which  she  herself  is  fed. 
And  Moses,  by  her  child,  means,  a  soul  which  has  lately  learnt 
to  desire  instruction,  and  which  has,  in  a  manner,  just  been 
bom  to  learn.  In  reference  to  which,  the  boy,  when  he  lias 
grown  up  to  man*8  estate,  becomes  a  sophist^  whom  Moses 
calls  an  archer;!  for  whatever  argument  he  applies  his  mind 
to,  at  that,  as  at  a  target,  he  shoots  all  his  reasons,  as  an 
archer  shoots  his  arrows. 

XXXIX.  But  Rebekkah  is  found  to  give  her  pupil  drink  no 
longer  by  improvement,  but  by  perfection.  How  so  the  law 
will  tell  us :  *'  For  the  damsel,"  says  Moses,  '*  was  very  beauti- 
ful to  the  sight,  and  wss  a  maiden  ;  no  man  had  known  her. 
And  when  she  had  gone  down  to  the  fountain,  she  filled  her 
pitcher,  and  came  up  again ;  and  the  servant  ran  forward  to 
meet  her,  and  said,  Give  me  now  to  drink  a  little  water  from 
thy  pitcher.  And  she  said,  Drink,  my  lord.  And  she  made 
hsste,  and  took  down  the  pitcher  on  her  arm,  and  gave  to 
him  to  drink  until  he  ceased  drinking,  And  said,  and  I  will  also 
give  to  thy  camels  to  drink,  until  they  Imve  all  drunk ;  and 
she  made  haste,  and  emptied  her  pitcher  into  the  trough,  and 
running  to  the  well,  she  drew  water  for  the  camels."^ 

Here  who  can  help  wondering  at  the  minute  accuracy  of  the 
lawgiver  as  to  every  particular  ?  He  calls  Rebekkah  a  maiden, 
and  a  very  beautiful  maiden,  because  the  nature  of  virtue  is 
unmixed  and  free  fix>m  guile,  and  unpolluted,  and  the  only 
thing  in  all  creation  which  is  both  beautiful  and  good ;  from 
which  arose  the  Stoic  doctrine,  that  the  only  thing  that  was 
beautiful  was  the  good. 

XL.  Now  of  the  four  virtues,  some  are  always  virgins,  and 
some  from  having  been  women  become  changed  into  virgins,  as 
Barah  did ;  '*  For  it  had  ceased  to  be  with  her  after  the  man- 

*  Gwietii  xxi.  19.  f  Oenettis  xxi.  20.  t  OenMis  xxiv.  Id. 
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ner  of  women/**  when  she  began  to  conceive  her  happj 
offspring  Isaac.  But  that  which  is  always  a  virgin,  is  that  of 
which  Moses  says,  '*  And  no  man  whatever  knows  her.**  For 
in  truth,  it  is  not  permitted  to  any  mortal  to  pollute  incor- 
ruptible nature,  nor  even  clearly  te  comprehend  what  it  is.  If 
indeed  he  were  able  by  any  means  to  become  acquainted  with 
it,  he  would  not  cease  to  hate  and  regret  it ;  on  which  account 
Moses,  in  strict  accordance  with  the  principles  of  natural  philo- 
sophy, represents  Leah  as  hated,  f  For  those  whom  the  charms 
of  pleasures,  which  are  with  Rachel,  that  is  to  say,  with  the 
outward  sense,  cannot  be  endured  by  Leah,  who  is  situated  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  passions ;  on  wluch  account  they  repudiate 
and  detest  her.  But  as  far  as  she  herself  is  concerned,  her 
alienation  from  the  creature  produces  her  a  close  connection 
with  Ood,  from  whom  she  receives  the  seeds  of  wisdom,  and 
conceives,  and  travails,  and  brings  forth  virtuous  ideas,  worthy 
of  the  father  who  begot  them.  If  therefore,  you^  0  my  soul, 
imitating  Leah,  rdect  mortal  things,  you  will  of  necessity  turn 
to  the  incorruptible  Ood,  who  will  shed  over  you  all  the 
fountains  of  his  good. 

XLL  **But  Kebekkah,"  says  Moses,  "went  down  to  the 
fountain  to  fill  her  pitcher,  and  came  up  again.  *'  For  frott 
what  source  is  it  natural  for  the  mind  that  thirsts  after  wisdom 
to  be  filled,  except  from  the  wisdom  of  God,  that  fountain 
which  never  fails,  and  to  which  the  soul  that  descends  comes  up 
again  like  a  virtuous  disciple  ?  For  those  who  descend  out  of 
a  vain  pride,  the  reason  of  virtue  receives,  and  taking  them  up 
by  means  of  fame  raises  them  to  a  height.  On  which  account 
it  is  that  Moses  seems  to  me  to  use  the  expression,  **  Go, 
descend,  and  come  up,"  ^  as  if  every  one  who  measures  his 
own  loveliness  comes  forth  more  gloriously  in  the  eyes  of  the 
judges  of  truth.  And  he  speaks  of  these  matters  with  great 
caution.  For  Agar  bears  a  leathern  bag  to  the  well,  but 
Rebekkah  carries  a  pitcher.  For  the  one  who  devotes  himself 
to  instruction  and.,  to  the  energetical  branches  of  learning  has 
need  of  some  incorporeal  things  as  it  were  of  the  outward 
senses,  of  vessels,  and  eyes,  and  ears,  for  a  proper  contemplation 
of  the  objects  of  her  speculation.  For  from  seeing  many 
things  and  hearing  many  things,  there  is  derived,  in  the  case  of 
those  who  are  fond  of  learning  the  advantage  which  proceeds 
*  QeuMiB  zviii.  11.  f  Qenetia  xxix.  81*  t  EzodoB  xxziL  7. 
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from  knowledge.  But  the  one  who  is  filled  with  unalloyed 
wisdom  has  need  only  of  a  leathern  habitation,  which  is  no 
better  than  none  at  all.  For  the  soul  which  loves  unsubstantial 
things  has  learnt  to  put  off  the  whule  leathern  bag  of  reasons, 
that  is  to  say  the  body,  and  brings  only  a  pitcher  which  is  the 
symbol  of  a  vessel,  which  contains  the  principal  portion  in 
great  size  and  abundance,  like  water ;  as  to  which,  those  who 
are  clever  in  such  matters  may  make  it  a  subject  of  philoso- 
phical speculation,  whether  it  is  a  membrane  or  a  heart. 
Therefore,  the  man  who  is  fond  of  learning,  seeing  men  im- 
bibing the  sciences  like  water,  from  wisdom  that  divine 
fountain,  runs  up,  and  meeting  them  becomes  a  suppliant  to 
them  to  know  how  he  may  allay  his  thirst  for  learning.  And 
the  soul  which  has  received  the  best  possible  education,  namely, 
the  lesson  not  to  envy,  and  to  be  liberal,  immediately  proffers 
to  him  the  stream  of  wisdom,  and  invite^  him  to  drink 
abundantly,  adding  also  .this  that  she  calls  him  who  is  only  a 
servant  her  lord.  This  is  the  meaning  of  that  most  dogmatic 
assertion,  that  the  wise  man  alone  is  free,  and  a  king,  even  if 
he  have  ten  thousand  masters  over  his  body. 

XLII.  Most  correctly,  therefore,  after  the  servant  has  said, 
**  Give  me  a  little  water  to  drink,**  does  she  make  answer,  not 
in  the  manner  corresponding  to  his  request :  "  I  will  give  you 
to  drink,*'  but  *'  Drink.**  For  the  one  expression  would  have 
beon  suited  to  one  who  was  displaying  the  riches  of  God, 
which  are  poured  forth  for  all  who  are  worthy  of  them  and  who 
ve  able  to  think  of  them ;  but  the  other  expression  is  appro- 
priate to  one  who  professes  that  she  will  teach.  But  nothing 
which  is  connected  with  mere  professions  is  akin  to  virtue.  But 
he  describes  in  a  most  skilful  manner  the  language  used  by  her 
who  teaches  and  benefits  her  pupils.  For  *'  she  made  haste,'* 
he  says, "  and  took  down  the  pitcher  on  her  arm."  Her  alacrity 
to  serve  the  man  was  displayed  by  her  making  haste,  and  such 
alacrity  is  seated  in  the  mind,  beyond  which  envy  is  cast  away. 
But  by  the  expression,  **  taking  down  the  pitcher  on  her  arm,** 
we  see  intimated  the  prompt  and  eager  attention  of  the  teacher 
to  the  pupil ;  for  those  teachers  are  foolish  who  attempt  to 
regulate  their  explanations  not  by  a  reference  to  the  capacity 
of  their  pupils,  but  to  their  own  superior  ability,  not  being 
f  ware  that  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  making  a  display 
and  giving  a  lesson. 
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For  he  who  is  making  a  display,  relying  on  the  good  fortune 
of  his  present  way  of  proceeding,  brings  into  sight,  without  any 
trouble,  the  worlu  at  which  he  has  for  a  lon^  while  been  labour- 
ing at  home,  like  the  works  of  painters  or  sculptors,  seeking 
for  praise  from  the  multitude.  But  he  who  is  endeavouring  to 
teach  others,  like  a  good  physician,  has  a  recard  not  to  the 
greatness  of  his  own  skill,  but  to  the  capacity  of  his  patient  who 
is  to  be  healed ;  not  thinking  how  much  he  can  do  by  his  art, 
for  it  is  unspeakable  how  much  this  may  be ;  but  what  the 
patient  requires,  aiming  at  moderation,  and  bringing  forward 
what  may  improve  him. 

XLIII.  On  which  account  Moses  says  in  another  passage, 
**  Thou  shalt  lend  a  loan  to  him  who  asks  you  for  one*  as 
much  as  he  requires,  hanng  regard  to  what  he  requires.*^ 
By  the  second  phrase  showing  that  it  is  not  everything  which 
is  to  be  given,  but  only  such  things  as  are  suitable  to  the  re- 
quirements of  those  who  are  asking  for  them.  For  to  give  an 
anchor,  or  an  oar,  or  a  rudder  to  a  husbandman,  or  ploughs  or 
a  spade  to  a  captain  of  a  ship,  or  a  lyre  to  a  physician,  or  instru- 
ments suited  to  manual  labour  to  a  musician,  would  be  ridiculous, 
unless  indeed  one  ought  to  offer  a  thirsty  man  costly  viands, 
or  a  hungry  man  unmixed  wine  in  abundance,  so  as  to  show  at 
once  one's  own  riches  and  one*8  want  of  humanity,  by  turning 
the  souls  of  one*s  companions  into  ridicule. 

The  quantity  to  be  given  in  an  act  of  beneficence  is  defined 
according  to  due  proportion,  which  is  a  most  useful  thing. 
For,  says  Moses,  do  not  give  all  that  right  reason  is  able 
to  give,  but  as  much  as  he  who  is  asking  the  loan  is  worthy 
to  receive.  Do  you  npt  see  that  even  God  does  not  utter 
his  oracles,  having  a  regard  to  their  being  in  proportion  to 
the  magnitude  of  his  own  oracular  power,  but  always  having 
respect  to  the  capacity  of  those  who  are  to  be  benefited  by 
them  ?  Since  who  could  receive  the  whole  power  of  the  words 
of  God,  which  are  too  mighty  for  any  one  to  listen  to  ?  On 
which  account  those  persons  appear  to  speak  with  great  truth, 
who  say  to  Moses,  "  Do  thou  speak  to  us,  and  let  not  God 
speak  to  us,  lest  we  die."  f  For  they  know  that  they  have 
not  in  themselves  any  organ  which  can  be  worthy  of  God  who 
is  giving  laws  to  his  church ;  nor,  indeed,  could  even  the 
whole  world,  both  land  and  sea,  contain  his  riches  if  he  were 
*  Deateronomy  zv.  8.  f  Ezodnt  xx.  19. 
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inclined  to  display  them,  unless  we  think  tliat  the  descent  of  the 
rains  and  of  Uie  other  things  that  happen  in  the  world  ui-e  ap- 
pointed  to  take  place  acconling  to  the  pre-arranged  period;^  of 
the  seasons,  and  not  all  at  once,  because  of  the  scarcity  and 
rarity  of  the  things  themselves,  and  not  from  any  regard  to 
the  advantage  of  those  who  are  benefited  by  them;  who 
would  be  injured  rather  than  be  benefited  by  a  continual  en- 
joyment of  such  gifts. 

On  this  account  it  ia«  that  Ood  always  judiciously  limits  and 
brings  out  with  wise  moderation  his  first  benefits,  stopping 
them  before  those  who  partake  of  them  become  wanton  through 
satiety  ;  and  then  he  bestows  others  in  their  stead;  and  again  a 
third  class  of  advantages  instead  of  the  second  set.  and  so  on, 
continually  substituting  new  blessings  for  those  of  older  date, 
at  one  time  giving  such  as  are  different  from  thoae  which 
went  before,  and  at  another  time  such  us  are  almost  identical 
with  them;  for  the  creature  is  never  wholly  destitute  of  the 
blessings  bestowed  by  Ood,  since  if  he  were  he  would  be 
utterly  dostroyed ;  but  he  is  unable  to  endure  an  un- 
limited and  measureless  abundance  of  them.  On  which 
account,  as  he  is  desirous  that  we  should  derive  advantage 
fram  the  benefits  which  he  bestows  upon  us,  he  weighs  out 
what  he  gives  so  as  to  proportion  it  to  the  strength  of  those 
who  receive  it. 

XLIV.  Rebekkah,  therefore,  must  be  pi*aised,  who,  in 
obedience  to  the  injunctions  of  her  father,  having  taken  down 
the  vessel  of  wisdom  on  her  arm  from  a  higher  place,  proffered 
her  pitcher  to  the  disciple ;  by  the  pitcher  being  understood 
that  teaching  which  he  is  competent  to  receive.  And  beyond 
all  other  things,  I  especially  admire  her  exceeding  liberalitj  ; 
for  though  she  had  only  been  asked  for  a  small  draught,  she 
gave  a  large  one,  until  she  had  filled  the  whole  soul  of  the 
learner  with  wholesome  speculations.  For  Moses  says,  *'  She 
gave  him  to  drink  till  he  ceased  from  drinking,"  a  most  marvel- 
lous example  to  teach  us  humanity.  For  if  any  one  should 
not  happen  to  be  in  want  of  many  things,  but  should  come 
forward,  and  out  of  shame  ask  only  for  a  very  little,  let  us 
not  give  him  only  what  he  mentions,  but  also  those  things  of 
which  he  makes  no  mention,  but  of  which  he  is  nevertheless  in 
reality  in  need.  But  it  is  not  sufficient  for  the  complete  enjoy- 
ment of  his  teacher's  lessons,  that  the  disciple  should  merely 
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comprehend  what  the  master  has  taught  him,  unless  he  has 
also  got  memory.  On  which  account,  makinff  a  display  of  her 
bounteous  disposition,  when  he  has  satisfied  himself  with  the 
water,  she  offers  to  give  his  camels  water  also,  which  we  have 
alread?  said  are  here  put  sjnibolically  for  memory.  For  the 
animal  while  eating  its  food  ruminates,  and  when^  having  stooped 
down  it  has  received  a  heavv  burden,  with  exceedingly  great 
vigour  of  muscle  it  rises  up  lightly ;  and  in  the  same  manner 
also,  the  soul  of  the  man  who  is  devoted  to  learning,  when  the 
burden  of  its  speculations  is  placed  upon  it,  becomes  more 
lowly,  and  when  it  has  risen  up  it  rejoices;  and  from  the 
mastication,  and  as  it  were  the  softening,  of  the  first  food  that 
is  placed  down  before  it,  arises  its  memory  of  those  specu- 
lations. 

But  she,  beholding  the  nature  of  the  servant  to  be  well 
calculated  for  the  reception  of  virtue,  emptied  her  whole 
pitcher  into  the  cistern,  that  is  to  say,  she  emptied  the  whole 
knowledge  of  the  teacher  into  the  soul  of  the  learner.  For 
the  sophists,  from  a  desire  of  gain  and  also  from  envy,  re- 
pressing the  natural  characters  of  their  pupils,  keep  silonce 
about  many  things  which  ought  to  be  mentioned,  laying  up  for 
themselves  a  source  of  gain  for  future  times.  But  virtue  is 
an  ungrudging  and  most  liberal  feeling,  so  that  it  does  not 
hesitate  to  assist  another  with  hand  and  foot,  as  the  proverb 

foes,  and  with  all  its  power.  Therefore,  pouring  all  that  she 
new  into  the  mind  of  the  pupil  as  into  a  cistern,  she  went 
again  to  the  well  to  draw  water,  that  is  to  say,  she  went  to  the 
ever-Bowing  wisdom  of  God,  that  what  \ubA  been  already 
imparted  might  be  firmly  fixed  in  by  memory,  and  that  he 
might  also  be  irrigated  with  the  knowledge  of  other  and  newer 
things.  For  the  wealth  of  the  wisdom  of  God  is  illimitable, 
and  as  a  tree  which  is  continually  putting  forth  new  shoots 
after  the  old  ones,  so  that  it  never  ceases  growing  young 
again,  and  being  in  the  flower  of  its  strength.  So  that  they 
are  marvellously  simple  people  who  have  ever  had  an  idea 
of  coming  to  the  end  of  any  branch  of  knowledge  whatever. 
For  that  which  has  seemed  to  be  near  and  within  reach  is 
nevertheless  a  long  way  distant  from  the  end  ;  since  no  created 
being  is  perfect  in  any  department  of  learning,  but  fedls  as  far 
short  of  it  as  a  thoroughly  infant  child  just  beginning  to  learn 
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does,  in  comparison  of  a  man  who  both  by  age  and  skill  is 
qualified  to  be  a  master. 

XLV.  And  we  must  inquire  the  cause  why  the  handmaid 
gave  the  servant  drink  from  the  fountain,  but  gave  the  cameb 
water  from  the  well.  May  it  not  perhaps  be  that  the  stream 
here  signifies  the  sacred  scripture  itself,  which  irrigates  the 
sciences,  and  that  the  well  is  rather  akin  to  memory  ?  For  the 
depths  which  he  has  already  mentioned,  he  produces  by  means 
of  memory  as  it  were  out  of  a  well ;  and  such  persons  as 
these  one  ought  to  admit  because  of  tlie  goodness  of  their 
natural  disposition.  But  there  are  some  men  among  those 
who  practise  virtue  to  whom  the  all-beneficent  Ood  has  »hovni 
the  way  that  leads  to  virtue,  such  that  at  first  it  is  accounted 
rough,  and  steep,  and  difficult,  but  subsequently  level  and  easy, 
having  chanffed  the  bitterness  of  the  wayfarer's  labour  to  sweet- 
ness. And  how  he  has  wrought  this  change  we  will  now  tell. 
When  he  led  us  forth  out  of  Egypt,  that  is  to  say,  out  of  the 
passions  which  excite  the  body,  we,  travelling  in  the  desert, 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  path  of  pleasure,  encamped  in  the  place 
called  Marah,  a  place  which  had  no  drinkable  water,  but  where 
all  the  water  was  bitter.*  For  still  the  pleasures  which  are 
brought  into  action  by  means  of  the  eyes,  and  ears,  and  belly, 
and  the  parts  adjacent  to  the  belly,  were  tempting  to  us,  and 
charmed  us  exceedingly,  sounding  close  to  us.  When,  there- 
fore, we  desired  to  be  entirely  separated  from  them,  they 
dragged  us  back,  exerting  themselves  in  opposition  to  us,  and 
entwining  themselves  round  us,  and  soothing  us  with  all  kinds 
of  juggling  tricks  and  assiduous  blandishments ;  so  that  we, 
yielding  to  their  unremitting  caresses,  became  alienated  from 
und  disinclined  to  labour,  as  something  very  bitter  and  intole- 
rable, and  designed  to  run  back  again  to  Egypt,  that  is  to  say, 
to  the  condition  of  an  intemperate  aud  lascivious  life,  if  the 
Saviour  had  not  speedily  taken  pity  on  us,  and  thrown  a 
sweetening  branch  like  a  medicine  upon  our  soul,  causing  it  to 
love  labour  instead  of  hating  it.  For  he  knew,  inasmuch  as 
he  was  our  Creator,  that  we  could  not  possibly  survive  any 
existing  thing  unless  there  were  in  us  an  intense  love  of  doing 
so.  Therefore,  men  never  succeed  in  attaining  any  object 
that  they  desire  if  tbey  pursue  it  without  any  connection  with 
or  consideration  of  fitness.     But  when  friendship  is  added, 

*  Exodus  XT.  88. 
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and  also  a  familiarity  with  the  loved  object,  their  endeavours 
then  succeed  right! j. 

XLVI.  This  is  the  food  of  a  soul  which  is  inclined  to  the 
practice  of  virtue,  to  consider  labour  a  very  sweet  thing 
instead  of  a  bitter  one,  which,  however,  it  is  not  allowed  to 
all  persons  to  participate  in ;  but  to  those  only  by  whom  the 
golden  calf,  the  animal  made  by  the  Egyptians,  the  body,  is 
sprinkled  over  with  water  after  having  been  burnt  with  fire, 
and  broken  to  pieces.     For  it  is  said  in  the  sacred  scriptures, 
that  *'  Moses  having  taken  the  calf  burnt  it  with  fire,  and 
broke  it  up  into  small  pieces,  and  threw  the  pieces  into  the 
water,  and  caused  the  diildren  of  Israel  to  drink  thereof.*** 
For  the  love  of  virtue  being  infiamed  and  excited  by  the 
brilliant  appearance  of  virtue,  bums  to  ashes  the  pleasures  of 
the  body,  and  then  cuts  them  to  pieces  and  pounds  them  to 
nothing,  using  the  divine  word  which  can  at  all  times  divide 
everything.    And  in  this  manner  he  teaches  us  that  among 
the  bodily  advantages  are  health,  and  beauty,  and  the  accuracy 
of  tlie  outward  senses,  and  the  perfection  of  bodily  vigour 
with  strength  and  mighty  energy ;  but  still  that  all  these  things 
are  common  to  accursed  and  wicked  persons,  while  if  they 
were  really  good  no  wicked  person  would  be  allowed  to  partake 
of  them.     But  these  men,  even  if  they  are  utterly  wicked, 
still,  inasmuch  as  they  are  men,  and  so  far  partake  of  the 
same  human  nature  as  virtuous  men,  do  also  paitake  of  these 
advantages  of  the  body. 

And,  in  fact,  at  present  those  wild  beasts  which  are  the 
most  untameable,  enjoy  these  good  things,  if  indeed  they  are 
in  reality  good  things,  in  a  greater  degree  than  rational  beings ; 
for  what  wrestler  could  be  compared  in  might  with  the  strength 
of  a  bull  or  of  an  elephant  ?  And  what  runner  could  put  him- 
self on  a  level  with  the  speed  of  a  hound  or  of  a  hare  ?  And 
the  most  sharp-sighted  of  men  is  absolutely  blind  if  his  sight 
is  compared  with  that  of  antelopes  or  eagles.  Again,  in  hearing 
and  in  smell,  often  other  animals  are  very  far  beyond  man ;  as, 
for  instance,  the  ass,  which  appears,  to  be  the  stupidest  of  all 
animals,  would  show  that  our  sense  of  hearing  is  very  obtuse  if 
he  were  brought  into  comparison  with  us.  The  dog,  too,  would 
make  the  nostrils  in  man  appear  a  perfectly  useless  part  from 
the  exceeding  superiority  of  the  quickness  of  his  own  sense  of 

«  Bxodvi  zxziL  SIO. 
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smell ;  for,  in  him,  that  sense  is  pushed  to  such  a  degree  that 
it  almost  equals  the  rapidity  of  the  eje-sight. 

XLVII.  And  why  need  I  dwell  on  the  suhject  more,  going 
through  each  of  the  senses  and  animals  separately  ?  For  this 
point  has  heen  long  agreed  upon  among  all  the  most  eminent 
historians  and  philosophers,  who  have  all  said  that  nature  is 
the  mother  of  Uie  irrational  animals,  and  the  step-mother  of 
men,  perceiving  the  hodily  weakness  of  men,  and  the  surpass- 
ing strength  of  brute  animals  in  everything.  With  great  pro- 
priety, therefore,  the  artist  pouuded  the  calf  to  pieces ;  that  is 
to  say,  dividing  it  into  parts,  he  showed  that  Ml  the  things 
which  the  body  has  in  abundance  are  very  far  removed  from 
real  good,  and  are  in  no  respect  different  from  those  things 
which  are  scattered  on  the  water.  On  which  account  the  scrip- 
ture tells  us  that  the  calf,  after  having  been  pounded  to  pieces,  was 
scattered  on  the  water,  to  signify  theX  no  genuine  plant  of  good 
can  ever  flourish  in  corruptible  matter ;  for  as  a  seed,  when 
thrown  into  the  stream  of  a  river  or  into  the  sea,  cannot  dis- 
play its  proper  powers ;  for  it  is  impossible,  unless  it  has  ouco 
taken  hold  with  its  roots,  as  with  anchors,  of  some  firm  portion 
of  earth,  that  any  branch  should  be  firmly  fixed  or  should  shoot 
up,  I  do  not  say  to  any  height,  but  even  as  a  creeper  along  the 
ground,  or  that  it  should  ever  bring  forth  fruit  at  die  periodical 
seasons  of  the  year,  for  any  great  and  violent  rush  of  water 
coming  on  washes  away  all  the  germinating  vigour  of  the  seed. 
In  the  same  manner  all  the  superfluities  contained  in  the 
vessel  of  the  soul  which  are  ever  spoken  of  or  celebrated  are 
destroyed  before  they  can  have  any  existence,  the  corporeal 
substance  continually  flowing  off  from  them.  For  how  can 
there  be  such  things  as  disease  and  old  age  and  all  kinds  of 
corruptions,  if  there  were  not  a  continual  drawing  off  of  words, 
which  are  theoretical  streams ;  the  hierophant, 'therefore,  thinks 
it  right*  to  irrigate  our  minds  with  these  words,  for  the  sake 
of  burning  up  the  pleasures,  of  pounding  to  pieces  and  re- 
ducing to  a  thin  and  impalpable  dust,  and  utterly  destroying  the 
system  of  the  corporeal  goods ;  and  of  making  us  recollect  that 
the  true  good  has  never  at  any  time  germinated  or  blossome4 
from  any  one  of  them,  just  as  nothing  flourishes  from  seeds 
which  are  sown  in  water. 

*  I  have  followed  ICangey  here  in  reading  liCioT,  instead  of  ehraKioX, 
though  he  printa  the  latter  m  the  text  aa  the  reading  of  all  the'MSS. 
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XLVIII.  But  bulls,  and  rams,  and  floats,  which  Egjpt 
holds  in  honour,  and  all  other  images  of  corruptible  matter 
which,  in  report  alone,  are  accounted  God's,  have  no  real 
existence,  but  ars  all  fictitious  and  false ;  for  those  who  look 
U|>on  life  as  only  a  tragedy  full  of  acts  of  arrogance  and  stories 
of  love,  impressing  false  ideas  on  the  tender  minds  of  young 
men,  and  using  the  ears  as  their  ministers,  into  which  they 
pour  fabulous  trifles,  waste  away  and  corrupt  their  minds, 
compelling  them  to  look  upon  persons  who  were  never  even 
men  in  their  minds,  but  always  eiSeminate  creatures  as  Ood's ; 
for  the  calf  wiis  not  nuide  of  every  description  of  female  oma- 
inent,  but  only  of  the  earrings  of  the  women.  The  lawgiver 
showing  us  by  this  that  nothing  wrought  with  hands  is  a 
Tisible  and  true  God,  but  only  so  by  report,  and  as  £Eur  as  he  is 
thought  so,  and  that,  too,  the  report  of  a  woman  and  not  of  a 
man  ;  for  it  is  the  conduct  of  a  soul  utterly  enervated  and  ren 
dered  completely  effeminate  to  receive  such  nonsense. 

But  he  who  is  truly  God  is  perceived,  and  felt«  and  recog- 
nised, not  only  by  means  of  one*s  ears,  but  also  by  the  eyes  of 
otur  mind,  through  his  tniffhty  works  which  aire  ddne  in  the 
world,  and  through  the  rapidity  of  his  operations ;  on  which 
account  in  the  great  song  it  is  said  (the  speaker  as- 
Bumintf  the  character  of  God),  '*  Behold  1  behold  I  it  is  I !  *"* 
ns  if  that  real  existina  Ood  could  be  more  easily  conceived  by 
the  mind  than  proved  by  verbal  demonstration ;  but  it  is  not 
correct  to  sny  that  the  living  God  is  visible,  that  is  radier  an 
abuse  of  language,  arising  from  referring  God  himself  to  his 
separate  acts  of  power ;  for  even  in  the  passage  cited  above,  be 
does  not  say,  "  Behold  me,"  for  it  is  wholly  impossible  that 
God  according  to  his  essence  should  be  perceived  or  beheld  by 
any  creature,  but  he  says,  "  Behold !  it  is  I,'*  that  is  to  say, 
behold  my  existence ;  for  it  is  sufficient  for  the  reasoning 
powers  of  man  to  advance  so  far  as  to  learn  that  there  is  and 
actually  exists  the  great  cause  of  all  things,  and  to  attempt  to 
proceed  further,  so  as  to  pursue  investigations  into  the  essence 
or  distinctive  qualities  of  God,  is  an  absolute  piece  of  folly ; 
for  God  did  not  grant  this  even  to  the  all- wise  Moses ;  not 
though  he  addressed  innumerable  requests  to  him,  all  having 
this  object ;  but  an  oracle  was  delivered  to  him,  tellinff  him, 
"Thou  shalt  see  my  back  parts,  but  my  fsLce  thou  shiut  net 

*  D«ut«ronomy  xxxIL  19. 
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see ;  **^  and  the  meaning  of  this  is,  that  all  die  tilings  which 
are  hehind  Clod  are  within  the  comprehen»ion  of  a  virtuous 
man,  hut  he  himself  alone  is  inoomprehensihle ;  and  he  is 
incomprehensible  by  any  direct  and  immediate  access  (for  by 
^uch  means  it  is  only  explained  what  kind  of  being  he  is),  but 
he  may  be  understood  in  his  subsequent  and  consistent 
faculties ;  for  they,  by  means  of  the  works  accomplished  by 
them,  declare  not  his  essence,  but  his  existence. 

XLIX.  Therefore  the  mind  having  generated  the  foun- 
dation of  good  .  .  . .  f  and  the  primary  principle  of  virtue, 
namely  Seth,  or  irrigation,  boasts  with  an  honourable  and 
holy  boast ;  for  she  says,  **  Qod  has  raised  up  to  me  another 
seed,  instead  of  Abel  whom  Cain  slew,*'|  for  it  has  been  said 
with  great  exactness  and  neatness,  that  no  single  divine  seed 
ever  falls  to  the  ground,  but  that  they  all  rise  up  from  the 
things  of  earth,  and  leave  them,  and  are  borne  upwards  to 
heaven ;  but  the  seeds  which  are  sown  by  mortals,  whether 
for  the  generation  of  animals  or  of  plants,  do  not  all  come  to 
perfection ;  but  we  must  be  content  if  more  are  not  wasted 
than  those  which  remain  above ;  and  God  sows  nothing  in  our 
souls  which  is  incomplete ;  but  his  seed  is  all  so  seasonable 
and  so  perfect  that  every  one  of  them  is  at  onco  borne  foi-ward 
to  produce  abundance  of  its  appropriate  fruit. 

L.  But  when  Moses  says  here  that  Seth  sprung  up  as 
another  or  different  seed,  he  does  not  say  from  which  it  was 
different ;  was  it  different  from  Abel  who  was  treacherously 
slain,  or  from  Cain  who  slew  him  ?  But  may  we  not  say 
perhaps  that  the  original  seed  from  which  each  of  these 
sprung  was  different?  That  from  which  Cain  sprung,  in- 
asmuch as  it  was  hostile ;  for  a  thirst  for  virtue  is  the  most 
hostile  thing  possible  to  that  deserter,  wickedness ;  that  from 
which  Abel  sprung,  as  friendly  and  kindred ;  for  that  which 
is  beginning  to  exist  is  a  different  thing  from,  but  not  a 
contrary  thing  to,  that  which  is  perfected ;  and  so  that  which 
pertains  to  creation  is  different  from  that  which  pertains  to 
the  uncreate. 

On  this  account  AbeU  after  having  quitted  the  mortal  body, 

*  Exodui  zxxiii.  23. 

t  There  ia  egain  a  hUtue  in  the  text  here.    Mangey  ooajecturee 
iiaytrfHQ,  **  way  of  life^"  to  be  the  word  which  haa  fallen  out. 
Z  Qenetia  iv.  26. 
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depnrted  to  the  better  nature,  and  took  up  his  abode  with 
that.  But  Seth,  as  being  the  seed  of  human  virtue,  will 
never  quit  the  race  of  mankind.  But  first  of  all  he  will 
receive  his  growth  up  to  the  number  ten,  that  perfect  number, 
according  to  which  the  just  Noah  exists;  and  then  he  will 
receive  a  second  and  a  better  growth  from  his  son  Shem,  end- 
ing in  a  second  ten,  from  which  the  faithful  Abraliam  is 
named.  And  hd  will  also  have  a  third  growth,  and  one  more 
perfect  than  the  number  ten,  extending  from  him  to  Moses, 
that  man  who  is  wise  in  all  things,  for  he  is  the  seventh  from 
Abraham,  not  revolving,  like  an  initiated  worshipper,  in  the 
circle  which  is  exterior  to  holj  things,  but  like  a  hierophant, 
making  his  abode  in  the  inmost  shrines. 

LI.  And  consider  the  advances  towards  improvement  made 
by  the  soul  of  the  man  who  is  eager  for,  and  insatiable  in,  his 
cravinff  after  good  things ;  and  tne  illimitable  riches  of  God, 
who  gives  the  eud  of  some  things  to  be  the  beginnings  of 
others ;  for  the  end  of  the  knowledge  which  is  according  to 
Seth  is  the  beginning  of  the  just  Noah;  and  his  perfection 
again  is  the  beginning  of  the  education  of  Abraham ;  and  the 
most  perfect  wisdom  of  Abraham  is  the  first  instruction  of 
Moses ;  and  the  two  daughters  of  Lot,  the  man  who  was  sub- 
dued and  overthrown  by  the  weakness  of  the  soul,  namely, 
intention  and  agreement,  desire  to  become  pregnant  by  the 
mind,  that  is  to  say,  by  their  father^  acting  in  opposition  to 
him  who  said,  '*  Ood  has  raised  up  for  me  .  .  .  .***  For  that 
which  the  living  Ood  did  for  him,  this  they  affirm  that  the 
mind  is  able  to  do  for  them,  introducing  Uie  doctrine  of  an 
intoxicated  and  frenzied  soul. 

It  is  indeed  the  act  of  sober  reason,  both  to  confess  that 
God  is  the  Creator  and  the  Father  of  the  universe ;  and  the 
conduct  of  one  utterly  fallen  in  intoxication  and  drunkenness, 
to  fancy  that  he  himself  is  the  bringer  about  of  each  of  human 
afiairs.  Evil  opinions  therefore  will  not  come  into  association 
with  their  father,  before  a  greal  quantity  of  the  unmixed  wine 
of  folly  has  been  found  upon  him,  and  destroyed  any  sense  that 
may  have  previously  been  in  him ;  for  it  is  written,  '*  They 
made  their  father  drink  wine."  So  that  if  they  do  not  give 
him  drink,  they  will  never  receive  legitimate  seed  from  hiro 
while  he  is  sober ;  but  when  he  has  been  soaked  in  wine,  and 

•  Gtaiesis  six.  tS. 
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baa  become  utterly  intoxicated  and  aenselesa,  then  they  will 
become  pregnant,  and  have  a  culpable  labour  and  ofispring, 
which  will  be  truly  accursed. 

LI  I.  On  which  account  Moses  has  separated  his  impious  and 
obscure  progeny  from  the  whole  of  the  divine  company ;  for  he 
says,  **  The  Ammonites  and  the  Moabites  shall  not  come  into 
the  assembly  of  the  Lord  :"*  and  these  are  the  descendants  of 
the  daughters  of  Lot,  supposing  that  eveiything  is  generated  of 
the  outward  sense  and  of  mind,  being  niale  and  female  like  a 
father  and  mother,  and  looking  upon  this  as  in  real  truth  the 
cause  of  all  generation :  but  as,  even  if  we  were  to  commit  such 
an  error  as  this,  still  emerging  as  it  were  out  of  that  troubled  sea, 
we  may  lay  hold  on  repentance,  which  is  a  firm  and  saving  thing, 
and  must  never  let  it  go  till  we  have  completely  escaped  from 
the  billowy  sea.  the  heaidlong  violence  of  sin  ;  as  Rachel,  when 
formerly  praying  for  mind,  as  if  that  were  able  to  raise  up  chil- 
dren, and  when  she  received  the  answer,  *'Am  I  equal  to  Qod?"f 
attended  to  what  was  said  to  her,  and  when  she  understood  it, 
made  a  most  pious  recantation;  for  the  recantation  of  Ra- 
chel is  recorded  in  scripture,  a  most  God-loving  prayer,  *'  May 
God  grant  to  me  anotner  son,"{  such  a  prayer  as  no  foolish 
person  is  permitted  to  make,  who  pursues  no  object  but  his 
own  pleasure,  and  who  thinks  eveiything  else  mere  folly  and 
ridiculousness. 

LIII.  And  the  leader  of  this  opinion  is  Onan  the  brother  of 
the  skin-wearing  Er.  '*  For  he,**  says  the  scripture,  **  knowing 
that  the  seed  would  not  be  his,  when  he  went  in  unto  his  brothei^s 
wife,  spilled  his  seed  upon  the  ground  :"§  he  transgressed  all  the 
boundaries  of  self-love  and  of  fondness  for  pleasure.  Should  I 
not  say  to  this  man.  If  you  have  a  regard  to  your  own  advantage 
you  will  destroy  everything  that  is  excellent,  and  that  too  wi^- 
out  deriving  any  advantage  therefrom?  You  will  put  an  end  to 
tlio  honour  due  to  parents,  the  attention  of  a  wife,  the  education 
of  children,  the  blameless  services  of  servants,  the  management 
of  u  house,  the  government  of  a  city,  the  firm  establishment  of 
laws,  the  guardianship  of  morals,  reverence  to  one's  elders,  the 
habit  of  speaking  well  of  the  dead,  good  fellowship  with  the 
living,  piety  towards  God  as  shovm  both  in  words  and  in  deeds : 
for  you  are  overturning  and  throwing  into  confusion  all  these 

*  Deuteronomy  xxiii.  9.  t  Gbneeia  zxx.  2. 

X  Qeneaii  xxx.  24.    '  )  QenesiB  xxxviii.  9. 
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(hiug3,  sowing  seed  for  yourself  alone,  and  nursing  up  pleasure, 
that  gluttonous  intemperate  origin  of  all  evil. 

LIV.  From  which  that  priest  and  servant  of  the  only  good 
God,  Phineas,  r^ing  up* — ^that  wise  regulator  of  all  the  corpo* 
real  words  and  expressioa^,  so  as  never  to  behave  erroneously  or 
insolently  through  the  medium  of  them  ;  for  the  interpretatioti 
of  tlie  name  Fhineas  is  '*  the  bridle  of  the  mouth'* — having  taken 
a  coac^utor,  that  is  to  say,  having  inquired  into  and  examined 
tho  nature  of  things,  and  having  found  that  nothing  is  more 
honourable  than  virtue,  stabbed  and  slew  with  a  sword  the  crea* 
ture  devoted  to  pleasure,  and  hostile  to  virtue,  and  all  the  places 
^m  which  all  false  and  illegitimate  delights  and  enjoyments 
spring :  for  the  law  says  that,  '*  he  thrust  the  woman  dirough 
her  belly."  I 

Thus,  therefore,  having  caused  the  difference  that  existed  in 
him  to  cease,  and  having  discarded  bis  own  pleasure,  and  burn' 
ing  with  zeal  for  God,  the  First  Cause  and  holy  God,  he  was 
honoured  and  crowned  with  the  two  most  valuable  of  all  prizes, 
peace  and  the  priesthood ;  with  tlie  one  because  both  his  name 
and  his  conduct  are  akin  to  peace :  for  it  follows  of  necessity  that 
a  consecrated  mind,  being  its  minister  and  servant,  must  do 
everything  in  which  its  master  delights ;  and  he  delights  in  the 
firm  estabiishment  of  good  law.  and  tranquillity,  and  stability, 

and  in  the  discarding  of  wars  and f  meaning  not  only 

such  as  cities  make  upon  one  another,  but  also  those  which  take 
place  in  the  soul ;  ana  these  are  more  important  and  more  inju- 
rious, inasmuch  as  they  injure  the  more  divine  portion  of  us, 
namely,  our  reason,  while  arms  and  weapons  can  6nly  reach  to 
the  injury  of  our  bodies  or  possessions,  but  h"*^^  never  any  power 
to  ii\j  ure.  a  healthy  soul. 

Rightly  therefore  have  cities  established  a  cuotom,  that  before 
tliey  turn  arms  and  engines  of  destruction  against  one  another 
to  lead  to  slavery  and  utter  destruction,  they  should  seek  to  per- 
•made  all  the  citizens  to  put  ait|  end  to  the  great  and  formidable 
^a  unceasing  factions  which  exist  in  themselves,  for  faction 

^  Numbers  zxv.  11. 

•f  There  ie  another  hiatiia  here,  which  Mangey  propoaea  to  fill  up 
with  the  words  ral  vr&otuv,  "  and  aeditiona.'* 

X  The  text  ia  corrupt  here.  The  text  haa  Karayvio,  a  word  mani- 
festly mutilated.  Mangey  propoaea  aarapyr/ffaffOai,  and  trtnalates  it 
•*  ttt  tollereni  " 
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^d  MdiUDii,  if  we  must  speak  the  troth,  is  the  archetypal  model 
of  wars,  aiid  if  that  be  des»trojed,  there  will  uo  longer  be  aiij  wan 
which  are  made  in  imitation  of  it ;  but  the  race  of  mankind  will 
attain  to  the  blessing  and  enjoyment  of  profound  peace,  being 
taught  by  the  law  of  nature,  that  is,  by  virtue,  to  honour  Qod, 
and  to  cleave  to  the  employment  of  serving  him,  for  this  is  the 
source  of  happiness  and  length  of  life. 


A  TREATISE  ON  THE  GIANTS. 

I.  '*  And  it  came  to  pass  when  there  began  to  be  many  men 
upon  the  earth,  that  daughters  also  were  bom  to  them.***  I 
think  it  here  worth  while  to  raise  the  question  why,  after  the 
birth  of  Noah  and  his  sons,  our  race  increased  to  a  degree  of 
great  populousness.  But,  perhaps,  it  is  not  difficult  to  explain 
the  cause  of  this ;  for  it  always  luippens  if  anything  appears  to 
be  rare  that  its  contrary  is  found  exceedingly  numerous. 
Therefore,  the  good  disposition  of  one  displays  the  evil  disposi- 
tion of  myriads,  and  the  fact  of  those  things  which  are  done  in 
accordance  with  art,  and  scieuce,  and  virtue,  and  beauty,  being 
few,  shows  how  incalculable  a  number  of  things  devoid  of  art, 
and  of  science,  and  of  justice,  and,  in  short,  utterly  worthless, 
lie  concealed  beneath.  Do  you  not  see  that  in  the  universe, 
also«  the  sun,  being  one  body,  by  his  shining  forth  dissipates 
the  thick  and  dense  darkness  which  is  shed  over  earth  and  sea? 
With  great  propriety,  therefore,  the  generation  of  the  just 
Noah  and  his  sons  is  represented  as  bringing  into  existence  a 
great  number  of  unjust  persons ;  for  it  is  by  the  contrary  that 
it  is  especially  the  nature  of  contraries  'to  be  known.  And  no 
Qiyust  man  at  any  time  implants  a  masculine  generation  in 
the  soul,  but  such,  being  unmanly,  and  broken,  and  effeminate 
in  their  minds,  do  naturally  become  the  parents  of  female 
children  ;  having  planted  no  tree  of  virtue,  the  fruit  of  which 
must  of  necessity  have  been  beautiful  and  salutaiy,  but  only 
trees  of  wickedness  and  of  the  passions,  th4  shoots  of  which  are 
womanlike. 

On  account  of  which  fact  these  men  are  said  to  have  become 
the  fathers  of  daughters,  and  that  no  one  of  them  is  said  to 

*  GeiiMii  vi  1 
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nave  begotten  a  son ;  for  since  the  just  Noah  had  male  chil- 
dren, as  being  a  man  who  followed  reason,  perfect,  and  upright, 
and  masculine,  so  by  this  very  fact  the  iiyustice  of  the  multi- 
tude is  proved  to  be  altogether  the  parent  of  female  children. 
For  it  is  impossible  that  the  same  things  should  be  bom  of 
opposite  parents ;  but  they  must  necessarily  have  an  opposite 
offspring. 

II.  *'  And  nvhen  the  angels  of  God  saw  the  daughters  of 
men  that  they  were  beautiful,  they  took  unto  themselves  wives 
of  all  of  them  whom  they  chose.'**  Those  beings,  whom  other 
philosophers  call  demons,  Moees  usually  calls  angels ;  and  they 
are  souls  hovering  in  the  air.  And  let  no  one  suppose,  that 
what  is  here  stated  is  a  fable,  for  it  is  necessarily  true  that  the 
univeise  must  be  filled  with  living  things  in  all  its  parts,  since 
eveiy  one  of  its  primary  and  elementary  portions  contains  its 
appropriate  animals  and  such  as  are  consistent  with  its  nature ; 
— the  earth  containing  terrestrial  animals,  the  sea  and  the 
rivers  containing  aquatic  animals,  and  the  fire  such  as  are  bom 
in  the  fire  f but  it  is  said,  that  such  as  these  last  are  found 
chiefly  in  Macedonia),  and  the  heaven  containing  the  stars ; ' 
for  these  also  are  entire  souls  pervading  the  universe,  being 
unadulterated  and  divine,  inasmuch  as  they  move  in  a  circle, « 
which  is  the  kind  of  motion  most  akin  to  the  mind,  for  every 
one  of  them  is  the  parent  mind. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  that  the  air  also  should  be  full  of 
living  beings.  And  these  beings  are  invisible  to  us,  inasmuch 
as  the  air  itself  is.  not  visible  to  mortal  sight  But  it  does  not 
follow,  because  our  sight  is  incapable  of  perceiving  the  forms 
of  souls,  that  for  that  reason  there  are  no  souls  in  Uie  air ;  but 
it  follows  of  necessity  that  they  must  be  comprehended  by  the 
mind,  in  order  that  like  may  be  contemplated  by  like.  Since 
what  shall  we  say?  Must  we  not  say  that  these  animals 
which  are  terrestrial  or  aquatic  live  in  air  and  spirit?  What? 
Are  not  pestilential  afflictions  accustomed  to  exist  when  the 
air  is  tainted  or  comipted,  as  if  that  were  the  cause  of  all  such 
assuming  vitality  ?  Again,  when  the  air  is  free  firom  all  taint 
and  innocent,  such  as  it  is  especially  wont  to  be  when  the  north 
wind  prevails,  does  not  the  imbibmg  of  a  purer  air  tend  to  a 
more  vigorous  and  more  lasting  duration  of  life  ?'  It  is  then 
natural  that  that  medium  by  which  all  other  animals,  whethet 
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aquatic  or  terrestrial,  are  vivified  should  itself  be  empty  and 
destitute  of  souls  ?  On  the  contrary,  even  if  all  other  animals 
were  barren,  the  air  by  itself  would  be  bound  to  be  productive 
of  life,  having  received  from  the  great  Creator  the  seeds  of 
vitality  by  his  especial  favour. 

III.  Some  souls,  therefore,  have  descended  into  bodies,  and 
others  have  not  thought  worthy  to  approach  any  one  of  the 
portions  of  the  earth ;  •  and  these,  when  hallowed  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  ministrations  of  the  father,  the  Creator  has 
been  accustomed  to  employ,  as  hand-maidens  and  servants  in 
the  administration  of  mortal  afiairs.  And  they  having  de- 
scended into  the  body  as  into  a  river,  at  one  time  are  carried 
away  and  swallowed  up  by  the  voraci^  of  a  most  violent  whirl- 
pool ;  and,  at  another  time,  striving  with  all  their  power  to 
resist  its  impetuosity,  they  at  first  swim  on  the  top  of  it,  and 
afterwards  fly  back  to  the  place  from  which  they  started. 

These,  then,  are  the  souls  of  those  who  have  been  taught 
some  kind  of  sublime  philosophy,  meditating,  from  beginning 
to  end,  on  dying  as  to  the  life  of  the  body,  in  order  to  obtain  an 
inheiitance  of  the  incorporeal  and  imperishable  life,  which  is  to 
be  enjoyed  in  the  presence  of  the  uncreate  and  everlasting 
God.  But  those,  which  are  swallowed  up  in  the  whirlpool,  are 
the  souls  of  those  other  men  who  have  disregarded  wisdom, 
giving  themselves  up  to  the  pursuit  of  unstable  things  regu- 
lated by  fortune  alone,  not  one  of  which  is  referred  to  die  most 
excellent  portion  of  us,  the  soul  or  the  mind ;  but  all  rather  to 
the  dead  corpse  connected  with  us,  that  is  to  the  body,  or  to 
things  which  are  even  more  lifeless  thau  tliat,  such  as  alory, 
and  money,  and  offices,  and  honours,  and  all  other  things 
which,  by  those  who  do  not  keep  their  eyes  fixed  on  what  is 
really  beautiful,  are  fashioned  and  endowed  with  apparent 
vitality  by  the  deceit  of  vain  opinion. 

lY.  If,  therefore,  you  consider  that  souls,  and  demons,  and 
angels  are  things  differing  indeed  in  name,  but  one  and  iden- 
tical in  reality,  you  will  then  be  able  to  discard  that  most 
heavy  burden,  superstition.  But  as  men  in  general  speak  of 
good  and  evil  demons,  and  in  like  manner  of  good  and  evil 
•ouls,  so  also  do  they  s|)eak  of  angels,  looking  unon  some  as 
worthy  of  a  good  appellation,  and  calling  them  ambassadors  of 
man  to  God,  and  of  God  to  man,  and  sacred  and  holy  on 
account  of  this  blameless  and  most  excellent  office;  others^ 
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tgain,  yoa  \vill  not  err  if  jou  look  upon  as  unholj  and  unworthy 
of  any  address.  And  the  expression  used  by  the  writer  of  the 
pealms,  in  the  following  verse,  testifies  to  the  truth  of  my 
assertion,  for  he  says,  '*  He  sent  upon  them  the  fury  of  His 
wrath,  anger,  and  rage,  and  affliction,  and  he  sent  evil  angels 
among  them."*  These  are  the  wicked  who,  assuming  the 
name  of  angels,  not  l>eing  acquainted  with  the  daughters  of 
right  reason,  that  is  with  the  sciences  and  the  virtues,  but 
which  pursue  the  mortal  descendants  of  mortal  men,  that  is 
the  pleasures,  which  can  confer  no  genuine  beauty,  which  is 
perceived  by  the  intellect  alone,  but  only  a  bastard  sort  of 
elegnnce  of  form,  by  means  of  which  the  outward  sense  is 
beguiled ;  and  they  do  not  all  take  all  the  daughters  in  mar- 
riage, but  some  of  them  have  selected  some  of  that  innumerable 
company  to  be  their  wives ;  some  choosing  them  by  the  sight, 
and  others  by  the  ear,  others  again  lieing  influenced  by  the 
sense  of  taste,  or  by  the  belly,  and  dome  even  by  the  pleasures 
below  the  belly ;  many  also  have  laid  hold  of  those  Uie  abode 
of  which  is  fixed  at  a  great  distance,  putting  in  action  various 
desires  among  one  another.  For,  of  necessity,  the  choices  of 
all  the  various  pleasures  are  various,  since  different  pleasures 
are  established  in  different  places.  ^ 

V.  And,  in  all  such  matters,  it  is  impossible  for  the  spirit  of 
God  to  remain  and  to  pass  all  its  time,  as  the  law-giver  him- 
self shows.  '*  For,^  says  Moses,  **  the  Lord  said.  My  spirit 
shall  not  remain  among  men  for  ever,  because  they  are  flesh,  "t 
For,  at  times,  it  does  remain ;  but  it  does  not  remain  for  ever 
and  ever  among  the  greater  part  of  us ;  for  who  is  so  destitute 
of  reason  or  so  lifeless  as  never,  either  voluntarily  or  involunta- 
rily, to  conceive  a  notion  of  the  all  good  Qod.  For,  very  often, 
even  over  the  most  polluted  and  accursed  beings,  there  hovers 
a  sudden  appearance  of  the  good,  but  they  are  unable  to  take 
firm  hold  of  it  and  to  keep  it  among  them ;  for,  almost  imme- 
diately, it  quits  its  former  place  and  departs,  ^'ejecting  those 
inhabitants  who  come  over  to  it,  and  who  live  in  defiance  of  law 
and  justice,  to  whom  it  never  would  have  come  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  sake  of  convicting  those  who  choose  what  is  dis- 
graceful instead  of  what  is  good. 

But  the  spirit  of  God  is  spoken  of  in  one  manner  as  being 
air  flowing  upon  the  earth,  bringing  a  third  element  in  addition 
•  Ftalm  kzviL  49.  f  Q«iiMii  vi  8. 
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to  water.  In  reference  to  which.  Moses  says,  in  his  account 
of  the  creation  of  the  world,  **  The  spirit  of  God  moved  upon 
the  face  of  the  waters.'**  Since  the  air,  as  it  is  very  light,  is 
raised  and  borne  aloft,  having  water,  as  it  were,  for  its  founda- 
tion ;  and,  in  another  manner,  unalloyed  knowledge  is  said  to 
he  so,  which  every  wise  man  naturally  partakes  of.  And 
Moses  shows  us  this,  when  speaking  of  Uie  creator  and  maker 
of  the  holy  work  of  the  creation,  in  these  words :  "  And  God 
summoned  Dezaleel,  and  filled  him  with  his  Holy  Spirit, 
and  with  wisdom,  and  understanding,  and  knowledge,  to  be 
able  to  devise  every  work."  |  So  that,  what  the  spirit  of  God 
is,  is  very  definitively  described  in  these  words. 

VI.  Such  also  is  the  spirit  of  Moses,  which  came  upon  the 
seventy  elders,  for  the  sake  of  making  them  differ  from,  and 
be  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  Israelites,  who  could  not  possibly 
be  elders  in  real  truth,  unless  they  had  partaken  of  that  all- 
wise  spirit.  For  it  is  said,  "  I  will  take  of  my  spirit  which  is 
upon  thee,  and  I  will  pour  it  upon  the  seventy  elders.**  |  But 
think  not  that  thus  this  taking  away,  could  be  by  means  of 
cutting  off  or  separation ;  but  it  is  here,  as  is  the  case  in  an 
operation  effected  by  fire,  which  can  light  ten  thousand  torches, 
without  itself  being  diminished  the  least  atom,  or  ceasing  to 
remain  as  it  was  before.  Something  like  this  also  is  tlie 
nature  of  knowledge.  For  though  it  has  made  all  its  pupils, 
and  all  who  have  become  acquainted  with  it,  learned,  still  it  is 
in  no  degree  diminished  itself,  but  very  often  it  even  becomes 
improved,  just  as,  they  say,  that  fountains  sometimes  are  by 
being  drained  diy  ;  for,  it  b  said,  that  they  sometimes  become 
sweeter  by  such  a  process. 

For  continual  association  with  others,  engendering  diligence 
and  practice,  gradually  works  out  entire  perfection.  If,  then, 
the  individual  spirit  of  Moses,  or  of  any  other  creature,  was  about 
to  be  distributed  to  so  great  a  multitude  of  pupils,  then,  if  it 
were  divided  into  such  a  number  of  small  portions,  it  would  be 
diminished.  But  now,  the  spirit  which  is  upon  liim  is  the  wise, 
the  divine,  the  indivisible,  the  undistributable,  the  good  spirit, 
the  spirit  which  is  everywhere  diffused,  so  as  to  fill  the  uni- 
verse, which,  while  it  benefits  others,  is  not  injured  by  having 
a  participation  in  it  given  to  another,  and  if  added  to  some- 
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thing  else,  either  as  to  its  understanding,  or  its  knowledge,  or 
its  wisdom. 

VII.  On  which  account,  it  is  possible  that  the  spirit  of  God 
may  remain  in  the  soul,  but  that  it  should  remain  for  ever  is 
impossible,  as  we  have  said.  And  why  need  we  wonder? 
since  there  is  no  other  thing  whatever,  the  possession  of 
which,  is  stable  and  lasting ;  but  mortal  affairs  are  continually 
wavering  in  the  scale,  and  inclining  first  to  one  side,  and  tlien 
to  the  other,  and  liable  at  different  times  to  different  changes. 
And  the  greatest  cause  of  our  ignorance  is  the  flesh,  and  our 
inseparable  connection  with  the  flesh.  And  this,  Moses  repre- 
sents God  as  admitting,  where  he  says  that,  "  Because  they  are 
flesh,"  the  spirit  of  God  cannot  abide  in  them.  And  yet  marriage 
and  the  rearing  of  children,  and  the  furnishing  of  necessary 
things,  and  ingloriousness  coi\joined  with  a  want  of  money  and 
business,  both  private  and  public,  and  a  countless  number  of 
other  things  cause  wisdom  to  waste  away,  before  it  begins  to 
flourish  vigorously.  But  there  is  nothing  which  is  so  great  a 
hindrance  to  its  growth  as  the  fleshly  nature.  For  that,  as  if 
it  were  the  principal  and  most  solid  foundation  of  folly  and 
ignorance,  is  laid  down  firmly,  and  then  each  of  the  afore- 
named evils  is  built  up  upon  it 

For  those  souls  which  are  devoid  of  flesh  and  of  the  body, 
remaining  undisturbed  in  the  theatre  of  the  universe,  occu- 
pied in  seeing  and  hearing  divine  things,  of  which  an  insatiable 
desire  has  seized  them,  e^joy  a  pleasure  to  which  no  one 
offers  any  interruption.  But  those  which  bear  the  heavy 
burden  of  the  flesh,  being  weighed  down  and  oppressed  by  it, 
are  unable  to  look  upwards  to  the  revolutions  of  the  heaven, 
but  being  dragged  downwards,  have  their  necks  forcibly 
pressed  to  the  ground  like  so  many  quadrupeds. 

VIII.  In  reference  to  which  fact,  the  lawgiver  having 
determined  to  put  an  end  to  all  illegal  and  illegitimate  asso-^ 
ciations  and  unions,  begins  his  denunciations  in  the  following 
manner :  "  Man  shall  not  come  near  to  any  one  who  is  akin 
to  bis  own  flesh,  to  uncover  his  nakedness :  I  am  the  Lord."  * 
How  could  any  one  more  forcibly  exhort  man  to  despise  the 
^esh  and  what  is  akin  to  the  flesh  than  in  this  way  ?  And 
indeed  he  does  not  only  exhort  us  to  abandon  such  things,  but 
he  shows  positively  that  he  who  is  really  a  man  will  never 
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como  of  his  own  accord  to  those  pleasures  which  are  dear  to 
oud  connected  with  the  body,  but  will  always  be  meditating  to 
alienate  himself  from  them  entirely.  For  the  saying,  "  man, 
man,"  not  once  but  twice,  is.  a  sign  that  what  is  here  meant  is 
not  the  man  composed  of.  body  s^nd  soul,  but  him  only  who  b 
possessed  of  viitue.  For  such  an  one  is  really  a  true  man, 
whom  some  one  of  the  ancient  philosophers  having  lighted  a 
lantern  at  midday,  went  in  searcn  of,  and  told  those  who  asked 
him  that  he  was  seeking  a  man.  And  as  for  the  prohibition 
against  every  man  coming  near  to  any  one  who  is  akin  to  his 
own  flesh,  this  is  induced  by  necessary  reasons.  For  thero 
are  some  things  which  we  should  admit,  such  for  instance  as 
those  useful  things,  by  the  employment  of  which  we  may  be 
able  to  live  in  freedom  from  disease  and  in  good  health ;  and 
there  are  other  things  which  should  be  rejected,  by  which, 
when  the  appetites  becx)me  inflamed,  they  bum  up  all  goodness 
in  one  vast  conflagration. 

Let  not  then  our  appetites  rush  eagerly  in  pursuit  of  all  the 
things  that  are  pleasant  to  the  flesh,  for  the  pleasures  are  often 
untameable,  when  like  dogs  they  fawn  upon  us,  and  all  of  a 
sudden,  change  and  bite  iis,  inflicting  incurable  wounds.  So 
that  by  cleaving  to  frugality,  which  is  a  friend  to  virtue,  in 
preference  to  tlie  pleasures  akin  to  the  body,  we  shall  defeat 
the  numerous  and  infinite  multitude  of  irreconcilable  enemies. 
And  if  any  occasion  should  seek  to  compel  us  to  take  more 
tlian  what  is  moderate  or  sufficient,  let  us  not  yield ;  for  the 
scripture  saith,  *'  He  shall  come  near  to  him  to  uncover  his 
nakedness." 

IX.  And  what  is  meant  by  this,  it  is  worth  while  to  explain. 
It  has  often  happened,  that  some  who  have  not  been  them- 
selves providers  of  wealth,  have  nevertheless  had  unlimited 
abundance.  And  others,  who  have  not  been  eager  in  the 
pursuit  of  glory  have  been  thought  worthy  of  public  praises  and 
honours.  Others  again,  who  have  not  expected  to  acquire 
even  a  little  strength,  have  arrived  at  the  greatest  vigour 
and  activity.  Now,  let  all  these  men  learn  not  to  cleave  in 
their  minds  to  any  one  of  these  qualities ;  that  is  to  say,  not  to 
admire  them  and  grasp  at  them  in  an  immoderate  degree, 
looking  upon  them  all,  tnat  is  to  say  on  riches,  on  glory,  and  on 
bodily  strength,  not  only  not  as  intrinsically  good,  but  as  the 
greatest  of  evils.     For  to  misers,  tLe  pursuit  of  money  is  ap 
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propriate,  and  the  pursuit  of  glorj  is  so  to  ambitibos  teen,  ieind 
the  acquittition  of  bodily  strength  is  so  to  men  fond  of  athletic 
and  of  gymnastic  exercises.  For  that  which  is  the  better  part 
of  them,  namely,  the  Soul,  they  have  abandoned  as  a  slave  to 
those  things  which  are  inferior  to  themselves,  namely,  to  inani- 
mate things. 

But  as  many  as  are  masters  of  themselves  show  that  all 
that  brilliant  prosperity,  which  is  an  object  of  so  much  con- 
tention, is  in  subordination  to  the  mind,  which  is  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  them,  receiving  it  when  it  comes,  so  as  to  make 
a  ffood  use  of  it,  but  not  pursuing  it  if  it  keeps  aloof,  as  being 
able  to  be  happy  even  without  it*  But  he  who  pursues  it 
eafferly  and  follows  upon  its  track,  fiUs  philosophy  with  base 
opinions ;  on  which  account  he  is  said  to  uncover  its  nakedness, 
for  how  can  there  be  any  concealment,  or  ignorance  of  the 
reproaches  to  which  those  men  are  justly  exposed,  who  profess 
indeed  to  be  wise  men,  but  who  make  a  traffic  of  wisdom,  and 
bargain  for  the  sale  of  it,  as  they  say  men  do  in  the  market, 
who  put  up  their  wares  for  sale,  sometimes  for  a  slight  gain, 
sometimes  for  sweet  and  caressing  speeches,  and. sometimes 
for  insecure  hopes,  founded  on  no  sure  ground,  and  sometimes 
even  for  promises  which  are  in  no  respect  better  than  dreams. 

X.  And  the  sentence  which  follows,  '*  I  am  the  Lord,*'  is 
uttered  with  great  beauty  and  with  most  excessive  propriety, 
'*  for,"  says  the  Lord,  "  oppose,  my  good  man,  the  good  of  the 
flesh  to  that  of  the  soul,  and  of  the  whole  man ;"  therefore  the 
pleasure  of  the  flesh  is  irrational,  but  the  pleasure  of  the  soul 
and  of  the  whole  man  is  the  mind  of  the  universe,  namely 
God ;  and  the  comparison  is  an  admirable  one,  and  one 
difficult  to  be  instituted,  so  as  for  any  one  to  l)e  deceived  by 
the  close  similitude,  unless  any  one  will  say  that  living  things 
are  in  reality  the  same  as  lifeless  things,  rational  things  the 
same  as  irrational  things ;  well  adapted  the  sAme  as  those 
ill  adapted ;  odd  numbers  identical  with  eyen  ones ;  light  with 
darkness,  and  day  with  night ;  and  in  short  eyery  thing  that  is 
contrary  the  same  as  its  contrary. 

And  yet  even  although  these  thinfis  have  some  kind  of  union 
and  connection  together  by  reason  of  their  being  created,  still 
God  is  not  in  any  respect  like  the  very  best  of  created  being?. 
Inasmuch  as  these  have  been  bom,  and  are  liable  to  suf- 
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fering ;  but  he  is  uncreated,  and  always  acting  not  sufPering. 
Now  it  is  well  not  to  desert  the  ranks  of  Ood,  in  which  it 
follows  inevitablj  that  all  who  are  arrayed  must  be  most  ex- 
cellent»  and  it  would  be  shameful  to  quit  those  ranks,  to  flj 
to  unmanly  and  effeminate  pleasure,  which  injures  its  friends 
and  benefits  its  enemies,  for  its  nature  is  a  very  singular  one ; 
for  all  those  to  whom  it  chooses  to  give  a  share  of  its  special 
advantages,  it  at  once  chastises  and  injures ;  and  those  whom 
it  thinks  fit  to  deprive  of  its  good  things,  it  benefits  in  the 
greatest  possible  degree,  for  it  injures  them  when  it  gives,  but 
it  benefits  them  when  it  takes  away. 

If  therefore,  0  my  soul,  any  one  of  the  temptations  of 
pleasure  invites  you,  turn  yourself  away,  and  directing  your 
views  towards  another  point,  look  at  the  genuine  beauty  of 
virtue,  and  having  surveyed  it,  remain,  until  a  desire  for  it 
has  sunk  into  you,  and  draws  you  to  it,  like  a  magnet,  and 
immediately  leads  you  and  attaches  you  to  that  which  has 
become  the  object  of  your  desire. 

XIL  And  the  eipression,  *'I  am  the  Lord,"  must  be 
listened  to,  not  only  as  if  it  were  equivalent  to,  '*  I  am  the 
perfect,  and  incorruptible,  and  true  good,"  with  which  if  auy  one 
is  surrounded  he  will  reject  all  that  is  imperfect,  and  corrupt- 
ible, and  attached  to  the  flesh;  but  also  as  equivalent  to, 
**  I  am  the  ruler,  and  the  king,  and  the  master."  And  it  is  not 
safe  for  subjects  to  do  wrong  in  the  presence  of  their  rulers, 
nor  for  slaves  to  err  before  their  masters ;  for  when  the 
punishers  are  near,  those  whose  nature  is  not  quick  at  sub- 
mitting to  admonitions  are  held  in  restraint  and  order  bj 
fear ;  tor  Qod,  having  filled  evecything  with  himself,  is  near  at 
hand,  so  that  he  is  looking  over  everything  and  standing  by, 
we  being  filled  with  a  great  and  holy  reverence,  or  if  not  mth 
that,  at  all  events,  having  a  prudent  fear  of  the  might  of  his 
authority,  and  of  the  fearful  nature  of  his  punishment,  which 
cannot  be  avoided,  whenever  he  determines  to  exert  his 
punishing  power,  shall  desist  from  doing  wrong.  In  order 
that  the  divine  spirit  of  wisdom  may  not  be  inclined  to  quit 
our  neighbourhood  and  depart,  but  that  it  may  remain  a  very 
long  time  with  us,  as  it  did  also  with  the  wise  Moses ;  for 
Moses  is  a  being  of  the  most  tranquil  habits,  either  stand- 
ing still  or  sitting  still,  and  not  at  all  disposed  by  natui'e 
to  subject  himself  to  turns  and  changes ;  for  the  scripture  says. 
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**  Moses  and  the  ark  did  not  moye,*^  inasmuch  as  the  vsi^e 
man  cannot  depart  from  Tirtue,  or  inasmuch  as  virtue  is  not 
liable  to  move,  nor  is  th^  virtuous  man  ii&clined  to  changes, 
but  each  of  these  things  is  established  on  the  sure  foundation 
of  right  reason. 

And  again,  the  scripture  saith  in  another  passage,  '*  But 
stand  thou  here  with  me/*t  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  &"  oracle  of  God, 
which  was  given  to  the  prophet,  and  his  station  was  to  be  one 
of  unmoved  tranquillitj  by  God,  who  always  stands  immov- 
ably ;  for  it  is  indispensable,  that  all  thinss  which  are  placed 
by  the  side  of  him  must  be  kept  straight  by  such  an  undevi- 
ating  rule.  On  this  account  it  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that 
excessive  pride,  named  Jethro,  marvelling  at  his  unvarving 
and  always  equal  choice  of  what  was  wise,  a  choice  which 
always  looked  at  the  same  things  in  the  same  way,  was  pe^ 
plexed,  and  put  a  question  to  him  in  this  form,  "  Why  dost 
thou  sit  by  tnvself  ?";(  For  any  one  who  considers  the  con- 
tinual war  raging  among  men  in  the  middle  of  peace,  and 
existing,  not  merely  among  nations,  and  countries,  and  cities, 
but  also  among  private  houses,  or  I  might  rather  say,  between 
every  individu^  man  and  the  InezpreMible  and  heavv  storms 
which  agitate  flie  souls  of  men,  wnich.  by  their  evident  im- 
petuosity, throw  into  confusion  all  the  affairs  of  life,  may  very 
naturally  wonder,  if  in  such  a  storm,  any  one  can  eigoy  tran- 
quillity, and  can  feel  a  calm  in  such  a  billowy  state  of  the 
stormy  sea. 

You  see  that  even  the  high  priest,  that  is  to  say,  reason, 
who  might  at  all  times  remain  and  reside  in  the  holy  dwell- 
ing of  God,  has  not  free  permission  to  approach  them  at  all 
times,  but  only  once  in  each  year ;  for  whatever  is  associated 
with  reason  by  utterance  is  not  firm,  because  it  is  of  a  twofold 
nature.  But  the  safest  conduct  is  to  contemplate  the  living 
God  by  the  soul  alone,  without  utterance  of  any  voice,  because 
he  exists  accordins  to  the  indivisible  unit 

XI L  As,  therefore,  among  men  in  general,  that  is  to  say, 
among  those  who  propose  to  themselves  many  objects  in  life, 
the  divine  spirit  does  not  remain,  even  though  it  may  abide 
among  them  for  a  very  short  time,  but  it  remains  among  one 
species  of  men  alone,  namely,  among  those  who,  having  put  off 
all  the  things  of  creation,  and  the  inmost  veil  and  covering 
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of  false  opinion,  come  to  God  in  their  unconcealed  and  naked 
minds.  Thus  also  Moses,  having  fixed  his  tent  outside  of  the 
tabernacle  and  outside  of  all  the  corporeal  anny,*  that  is  to 
say,  having  established  his  mind  so  tmit  it  should  not  move, 
begins  to  worship  God,  and  having  entered  into  the  darkness, 
that  invisible  country,  remains  there,  performing  the  most 
sacred  mysteries;  and  he  becomes,  not  merely  an  initialed 
man,  but  also  an  hierophant  of  mysteries  and  a  teacher  of 
divine  things,  which  he  will  explain  to  those  whose  ears  are 
purified;  therefore  the  divine  spirit  is  always  standing  by 
him,  conducting  him  in  every  right  way :  but  from  other  men, 
as  I  have  said  before,  it  very  soon  separates  itself,  and  com- 
pletes their  life  in  the  number  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  years. 

For  God  savs,  **  their  days  shall  be  an  hundred  and  twenty 
years  ;"t  but  Moses,  when  he  had  arrived  at  that  number  of 
years,  departed  from  mortal  life  to  another.  How,  then,  can  it  be 
natural  for  men  who  are  guilty  to  live  an  equal  length  of  time 
with  the  fdl-wise  prophet  ?  for  the  present,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  say  this,  that  things  which  bear  the  same  name  are  not  in 
all  cases  alike,  but  very  often  they  are  distinct  in  their  whole 
genus ;  and  also  that  which  is  bad  may  have  equal  numbers  and 
times  with  what  is  good,  since  they  are  represented  as  twofold, 
but  still  they  have  their  respective  powere,  distinct  from  one 
another,  and  as  remote  and  different  as  possible. 

And  we  shall  hereafter  institute  a  more  exact  discussion  of 
this  period  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  years,  which  we  will  how- 
ever postpone,  till  we  come  to  an  examination  of  the  whole  life 
of  the  prophet,  when  we  have  become  fit  to  be  initiated  in  it,  but 
at  present  we  will  discuss  what  comes  next  in  order. 

AlII.  **  And  there  were  giants  on  the  earth  in  those  days.**| 
Perhaps  some  one  may  here  think,  that  the  lawgiver  is  speaking 
enigmatically  and  alluding  to  the  fables  handed  down  by  the 
poets  about  giants,  though  he  is  a  man  as  far  removed  as  pos- 
sible from  any  invention  of  fables,  and  one  who  thinks  fit  only 
to  walk  in  the  paths  of  truth  itself ;  in  consequence  of  which 
principle,  he  has  banished  from  the  constitution,  which  he  has 
established,  those  celebrated  and  l)eautiful  arts  of  statuary  and 
painting,  because  they,  falsely  imitating  the  nature  of  the  truth, 
contrive  deceits  and  snares,  in  order,  through  the  medium  of  the 
eyes,  to  beguile  the  souls  which  are  liable  to  be  easily  won  over. 
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l*herefore  he  utters  no  fable  whateter  respectiuff  the  giants  ; 
but  he  wishes  to  set  this  fact  before  joor  eyes,  that  some  men 
are  bom  of  the  earth,  and  some  kte  bom  of  heaven,  and  some 
are  bom  of  God :  those  are  bom  of  the  earth,  who  are  hantem 
after  the  pleasures  of  the  body,  devoting  themselves  to  the  en- 
joyment and  fmition  of  them,  and  being  eager  to  provide  them- 
selves with  all  things  that  tend  to  each  of  Uiem.  Those  again 
ore  bora  of  heaven  who  are  men  of  skill  and  science  and  devoted 
to  learning ;  for  the  heavenly  portion  of  us  is  our  mind,  and  the 
mind  of  every  one  of  those  persons  who  are  bom  of  heaven 
studies  the  encyclical  branches  of  education  and  every  other  art 
of  every  description,  sharpening,  and  exercising,  and  practising 
itself,  and  rendering  itself  acute  in  all  those  matters  which  are 
the  objects  of  intellect. 

Lastly,  those  who  are  bom  of  God  are  priests  and  prophets, 
who  have  not  thought  fit  to  mix  themselves  up  in  the  constitu- 
tions of  this  world,  and  to  become  cosmopolites,  but  who  having 
raised  themselves  above  all  the  objects  of  the  mere  outward 
senses,  have  departed  and  fixed  their  views  on  that  world  which 
is  perceptible  only  by  the  intellect,  and  have  settled  there,  being 
inscribed  in  the  state  of  incorruptible  incorporeal  ideas. 

XIV*  Accordingly,  Abraham,  as  long  as  he  was  abiding  in 
the  laud  of  the  Chaldssans,  that  is  to  say,  in  opinion,  before  ho 
received  his  new  name,  and  while  he  was  still  called  Abnim, 
was  a  man  bom  of  heaven,  investigating  the  sublime  nattire  of 
things  on  high,  ILnd  all  that  took  place  in  these  regions,  and 
the  causes  of  them,  and  studying  everything  of  mLi  kind  in 
the  true  spirit  of  philosophy;  on  which  account  he  received  an 
appellation  corresponding  to  the  pursuits  to  which  he  devoted 
himself:  for  the  name  Abram»  being  interpreted,  signifies 
the  sublime  father,  and  is  a  name  very  fitting  for  the  paternal 
mind,  which  in  every  direction  contemplates  sublinte  and  hea- 
venly things :  for  the  mind  is  the  fiEither  of  our  composite  being, 
reaching  as  high  as  the  sky  and  even  farther. 

But  when  he  became  improved,  and  was  about  to  have  hid 
name  changed,  he  then  became  a  man  bom  of  God,  according 
to  the  oracle  which  was  delivered  to  him,  "  I  am  thy  God,  take 
care  that  thou  art  approved  before  tne,  and  be  thou  blameless.*** 
But  if  the  God  of  the  world,  being  the  only  God,  is  al90  by  , 
especial  favour  the  peculiar  God  of  this  individual  man,  then 
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of  necessity  the  man  must  also  be  a  man  of  God ;  for  the  name 
Abraham,  being  interpreted,  signifies,  **  the  elect  father  of 
Boundy**  the  reason  of  tne  good  man :  for  he  is  chosen  out  of  all, 
and  purified,  and  the  father  of  the  voice  by  which  we  speak ; 
and  being  such  a  character  as  this,  he  is  assigned  to  the  one 
only  God,  whose  minister  he  becomes,  and  so  makes  the  path 
of  his  whole  life  straight,  using  in  real  truth  the  royal  road,  the 
road  of  the  only  king  who  ffovems  all  things,  turning  aside  and 
deviating  neither  to  the  left  hand  nor  to  me  right. 

XY.  But  the  sons  of  earth  removing  their  minds  from  con-, 
templation,  and  becoming  deserters  so  as  to  fly  to  the  lifeless 
and  immovable  nature  of  the  flesh,  **  for  they  two  became  one 
flesh,"*  as  the  lawgiver  says,  adulterated  the  excellent  coinage, 
and  abandoned  the  better  rank  which  had  been  allotted  to  them 
as  their  own,  and  deserted  to  the  worse  rank,  which  was  con* 
trary  to  their  original  nature,  Nimrod  being  the  first  to  set  the 
example  of  this  desertion ;  for  the  lawgiver  says,  '*  that  this  man 
began  to  be  a  giant  upon  the  earth  :"t  and  tbe  name  Nimrod, 
being  interpreted,  means,  desertion ;  for  it  was  not  enough  for 
the  thoroughly  miserable  soul  to  stand  on  neither  side,  but 
having  gone  over  to  its  enemies,  it  took  up  arms  against  ita 
friends,  and  resisted  them,  and  made  open  war  upon  them ;  in 
reference  to  which  fact  it  is  that,  Moses  calls  the  seat  of  Nim- 
rods  kingdom  Babylon,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  word 
Babylon  is  '* change;**  a  thing  nearly  akin  to  desertion, 
the  name,  too,  being  akin  to  the  name,  and  the  one  action  to 
the  other ;  for  the  first  step  of  every  deserter  is  a  change  and 
alteration  of  mind,  and  it  would  be  consistent  in  the  truth  to 
Bay  that,  according  to  the  most  holv  Moses,  the  bad  man,  aa 
being  one  destitute  of  a  home  and  of  a  city,  without  any  settled 
habitation,  and  a  fugitive,  is  naturally  a  deserter  also ;  but  the 
good  man  is  the  firmest  of  allies. 

Having  said  thus  much  at  present,  and  dwelt  sufficiently  on 
the  subject  of  the  giants,  we  will  now  proceed  to  what  comea 
next  in  our  subject,  which  b  this. 
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I.  *'  Ahd  after  this.'Vrays  Moses,  *'  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
angek  of  God  went  in  unto  the  daaghters  of  men,  and  they 
bore  children  unto  them.'*  *  It  is  worth  while,  therefore, 
to  consider  what  is  meant  bj  the  expression,  **And  after  this." 
It  is  therefore  a  reference  to  something  that  has  been  said 
before,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  it  more  clearly ;  and  a 
mention  of  the  divme  spirit  has  already  been  made,  as  he  has 
already  stated,  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  it  to  remain  through- 
out all  ages  in  the  soul,  which  is  divisible  into  many  parts,  and 
which  assumes  many  forms,  and  is  clothed  with  a  most  heavy 
burden,  namely  its  bulk  of  flesh ;  after  this  spirit,  therefore, 
the  angels  of  God  go  in  unto  the  daughters  of  men.  For  as 
long  as  the  pure  rays  of  wisdom  shine  forth  in  the  soul,  by 
means  of  which  the  wise  man  sees  God  and  his  powers,  no  one 
of  those  who  bring  false  news  ever  enters  into  the  reason,  but 
all  such  are  kept  at  a  distance  outside  of  the  sacred  thresh- 
hold. 

But  when  the  light  of  the  intellect  is  dimmed  and  over- 
shadowed, then  the  companions  of  darkness  havins  become 
victorious,  associate  themselves  with  the  dissolute  and 
effeminate  passions  which  the  prophet  calls  the  daughters  of 
men,  and  they  bear  children  to  them  and  not  to  God.  For  the 
appropriate  progeny  of  God  are  the  perfect  virtues,  but  that 
offspring  which  is  akin  to  the  wicked,  is  unreguUi^  wicked- 
ness. But  learn  thou,  if  thou  wUt,  O  my  mind,  not  to  bear 
children  to  thyself,  alter  the  example  of  that  perfect  man 
Abraham,  who  offered  up  to  God  "The  beloved  and  only 
legitimate  offspring  of  his  soul,*'  t  the  most  conspicuous  image 
of  self-taught  wisdom,  by  name  Isaac ;  and  who  gave  him  up 
with  all  cheerfulness  to  be  a  necessary  and  fitting  offering  to 
God.  ''Having  bound,** J  as  the  scripture  says,  this  new 
kind  of  victim,  either  because  he,  having  once  tasted  of  the 
divine  inspiration,  did  not  condescend  any  longer  to  tread  on 
any  mortal  truth,  or  because  he  saw  that  the  creature  was 
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unstable  and  inoveable»  while  he  recognised  the  unhedtating 
firmness  existing  in  the  living  God,  on  whom  he  is  said  to 
have  believed.* 

II.  His  disciple  and  successor  was  Hannah.  The  gift  of 
the  wisdom  of  God,  for  the  interpretation  of  the  name  is  her 
grace.  For  when  she  had  become  pregnant,  having  received 
the  divine  seed,  and  after  she  had  completed  the  time  of  her 
labour,  she  brought  forth,  in  the  manner  appointed  bj  tho 
arrangement  of  God,  a  son,  whom  she  called  Samuel ;  and  the 
name  Samuel  being  interpreted,  means  "  appointed  bj  God.** 
She  therefore  having  received  him  restores  him  to  the  giver ; 
not  looking  upon  anything  as  a  good  belonging  to  herself  which 
is  not  divine  grace.  For  in  the  first  book  of  £ngs,t  she  speaks 
in  tliis  manner :  '*  I  give  him  unto  thee  freelj,"  the  expres- 
sion here  used  being  equivalent  to,  *'  I  give  him  unto  thee  whom 
thou  hast  given  to  me."  According  to  that  most  sacred  scrip- 
ture of  Moses,  "  My  gifts  and  my  offerings,  and  my  first  fruits, 
ye  shall  observe  to  offer  unto  me.**  |  For  to  what  other  being 
should  one  bring  gifts  of  gratitude  except  to  God  ?  and  what 
offerings  can  one  bring  unto  him  except  of  those  things  which 
have  been  given  to  us  by  him  ?  For  it  is  not  possible  for  us 
to  have  an  abundance  of  anything  else. 

And  he  has  no  need  of  any  of  those  things  which  he  enjoins 
men  to  offer  unto  him,  but  he  bids  us  bring  unto  him  the 
things  which  are  his  own,  through  the  excess  of  his  beneficence 
to  our  race.  For  we,  studying  to  conduct  ourselves  with  grati- 
tude to  him,  and  to  show  him  all  honours,  should  purify  our^ 
selves  from  sin,  washing  off  all  things  that  can  stain  our  life  in 
words,  or  appearance,  or  actions.  For  it  is  foolishness  to 
imagine,  that  it  is  unlawful  to  enter  into  temples,  unless  a  man 
has  first  washed  his  body  and  made  that  look  bright,  but  that 
one  may  attempt  to  sacrifice  and  to  pray  with  a  mind  still  pel* 
luted  <^d  disordered.  And  yet  temples  are  made  of  stonea 
and  timber,  mere  lifeless  materials,  and  it  b  not  possible  for 
the  body,  if  it  b  devoid  of  life  by  its  own  nature,  to  touch  things 
devoid  of  life,  without  using  ablutions  and  purifying  ceremonies 
of  holiness ;  and  shall  any  one  endure  to  approach  God  without 
being  purified  as  to  his  soul,  shall  any  one  while  impure  come 
near  to  the  purest  of  all  beings,  and  this  too  without  liavicg 
any  intention  of  repenting  ?    Let  him,  indeed  who,  in  addition 
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to  having  committed  no  new  crimes,  has  also  endeavoured  to 
wash  off  his  old  misdeeds,  come  cheerfully  before  him ;  but 
let  the  man  who  is  without  any  such  preparation,  and  who  is 
impure,  keep  aloof.  For  he  will  never  escape  the  notice  of 
him  who  can  look  into  the  recesses  of  the  heart,  and  who 
walketh  in  its  most  secret  places. 

III.  Now  the  most  evident  sign  of  a  soul  devoted  to  God  is 
that  song  in  which  that  expression  occurs,  **  She  that  was 
barren  has  borne  seven  children,  and  she  that  had  many 
children  has  become  weak.**  ^  And  yet  she  who  is  speaking 
is  in  reality  only  the  mother  of  one  son,  namely,  of  Samuel. 
How  then  does  she  say  that  she  had  ix>me  seven  children, 
unless  indeed  any  one  thinks  that  the  unit  is  in  its  strictest 
nature  identical  with  the  number  seven,  not  only  in  number, 
but  ab)o  in  the  harmony  of  the  universe,  and  in  the  reasonings 
of  the  soul  which  is  devoted  to  virtue?  For  ho  who  was 
devoted  to  the  one  Ood,  that  is  Samuel,  and  who  had  no  con- 
nection whatever  with  any  other  being,  is  adorned  according 
to  that  essence  which  is  single  and  the  real  unit ;  and  this  is 
the  constitution  of  the  number  seven,  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
soul  that  rests  in  Ood,  and  which  bo  longer  concerns  itself 
about  any  mortal  employment,  when  it  has  quitted  the  number 
six  which  it  allotted  to  those  who  were  not  able  to  attain  to  the 
first  rank,  but  who  of  necessity  contented  themselves  with 
arriving  at  the  second. 

It  is  therefore  not  incredible  that  the  barren  woman,  not 
being  one  who  is  incapable  of  becoming  fruitful,  but  one  who 
is  still  vigorous  and  fresh,  striving  for  the  chief  reward  in  the 
arena  of  fortitude,  patience,  and  perseverance,  may  bring  forth 
a  seven,  equal  in  honour  to  the  unit,  of  which  numbers,  nature 
is  very  productive  and  prolific.    And  she  says,  that  '*  she  that 
had  many  children  has  become  weak/*  speaking  accurately  and 
very  plainly.     For  when  the  souli  although  only  one,  brings 
forth  many  children  when  separated  from  the  one,  it  then  > 
naturally  becomes  infinite  in  number ;  and  then  beina  weighed 
down  and  overwhelmed  by  the  multitude  of  children  who  depend 
upon  it,  (and  the  greatest  part  of  them  are  premature  and- 
abortive),  it  becomes  weak.    For  it  brings  forth  the  desire  of - 
forms  and  colours,  as  gratified  by  the  eyes,  and  the  pleasures- 
arising  from  sound,  as  gratified  by  the  ears.     It  is  pregnant 
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also  of  the  pleasures  of  the  bellj  and  of  the  parts  beneath  the 
belly,  80  that,  as  many  children  are  attached  to  it,  it  becomes 
exhausted  by  bearing  this  heavy  burden,  and  drops  its  hands 
from  weakness,  and  faints  away.  And  in  this  way  it  comes  to 
pass  that  all  those  things  are  subdued  which  bring  forth  perish- 
able children  to  themselves,  who  are  likewise  perishable. 

I  v.  But  some  persons,  through  their  self  love,  have  incurred 
not  only  defeat  but  even  death  also.  At  all  events  Onan, 
**  knowing  that .  the  seed  should  not  be  his,**^  did  not  desist 
from  ii^uring  the  rational  principle,  which  is  the  best  thing  in 
kind  of  all  existing  things,  until  he  himself  root  with  utter 
destruction.  And  this,  too,  very  properly  and  deservedly ;  for 
if  some  men  do  all  things  for  the  sake  of  themselves  alone, 
not  with  a  view  to  the  honour  of  their  parents,  or  the  proper 
regulation  of  their  children,  or  the  salvation  of  their  country, 
or  the  guardianship  of  the  laws,  or  the  preservation  of  good 
morals,  or  with  a  view  to  the  due  performance  of  any  public  or 
private  duty,  or  of  a  proper  celebration  of  sacred  rites,  or  the 
pious  worship  due  to  the  gods,  they  will  be  deservedly  misera- 
ble. For  the  sake  of  one  of  the  objects  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, it  is  glorious  even  to  quit  life  itself.  But  these  men 
say  that,  unless  they  are  likely  to  gain. some  pleasure  by  the 
pursuit  of  them,  they  would  disregard  the  whole  lot  of  them— 
glorious  objects  as  they  are. 

Therefore,  the  incorruptible  God  banishes  the  wicked  expo- 
sition of  unnatural  opinion,  which  is  named  Onan.  And  alto- 
gether these  persons  are  to  be  detested  who  beget  children  for 
themselves,  that  is  to  say,  who,  pursuing  their  own  private 
advantage  alone,  disregard  all  other  objects,  as  if  they  had 
been  born  for  themselves  alone,  and  not  for  ten  thousand  other 
persons  also,  for  their  fathers,  and  their  mothers,  and  their 
wives,  and  their  children,  and  their  country,  and  for  all  man- 
kind. And  if  we  must  go  further  and  add  any  thing  to  this 
enumeration,  we  may  say  for  heaven,  and  earth,  and  ue  whole 
universe,  and  for  the  sciences,  and  for  the  virtues,  and  for  the 
Father  and  Ruler  of  all ;  to  every  one  of  which  a  man  ought 
to  pay  what  is  due  to  the  best  of  his  power,  not  looking  upon 
all  the  world  as  an  addition  to  himself,  but  on  himself  as  an 
addition  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
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y .  However,  we  hare  said  enough  on  this  head ;  let  us  now 
connect  what  follows  with  it : — 

**  The  Lord  Ood,  therefore,**  says  Moses,  "  seeing  that  the 
wickedness  of  man  was  multiplied  upon  the  earth,  and  that 
eveiy  one  of  them  was  carefully  studying  wickedness  in  his 
heart  all  his  days ;  God  considered  in  his  mind  that  he  had 
made  man  upon  the  earth,  and  he  thought  upon  it ;  and  Ood 
said,  I  will  destroy  man  whom  I  hare  made  from  off  the  face 
of  the  earth.***  Perhaps  some  reiy  wicked  persons  will  sus- 
pect that  the  lawgiver  is  here  n>eaking  enigmatically,  when  he 
says  that  the  Creator  repented  of  having  created  man,  when 
he  beheld  their  wickedness ;  on  which  account  he  determined 
to  destroy  the  whole  race.  But  let  those  who  adopt  such 
opinions  as  these  know,  that  they  are  making  light  of  and 
extenuating  the  offences  of  these  men  of  old  time,  by  reason  of 
their  own  excessive  impiety ;  for  what  can  be  a  greater  act  of 
vnckedness  than  to  think  that  the  unchangeable  Ood  can  be 
changed?  And  this,  too,  while  some  persons  think  that  even 
those  who  ar^  really  men  do  never  hesitate  in  their  opinions, 
for  that  those,  who  have  studied  philosophy  in  a  sincere  and 
pure  spirit,  have  derived  as  the  sreatest  good  arising  from  their 
knowledge,  the  absence  of  any  mclination  to  change  with  the 
changes  of  affsiirs,  and  the  disposition,  with  all  immovable 
firmness  and  sure  stability,  to  labour  at  every  thing  that  it 
becomes  them  to  pursue. 

VI.  And  it  seems  good  to  the  lawgiver  that  the  perfect 
man  shd^ld  should  desire  tranquillity;  for  it  was  said  to  the 
wise  miui  in  the  character  of  Gk>d,  *'  But  stand  thou  here  with 
me,"t  this  expression  showing  the  unchangeable  and  unaltera- 
ble nature  of  the  mind  which  is  firmly  established  in 
the  right  way;  for  it  is  really  marvellous  when  any  one 
touches  the  soul,  like  a  Ijte  tuned  in  musical  principles,  not 
with  sharp  and  flat  sounds,  but  vnth  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
contrary  tones,  and  employing  only  the  best,  not  sounding 
any  too  loudly,  nor  on  the  other  hand  letting  any  be  too  weak, 
so  as  to  impair  the  harmony  of  the  virtues  and  of  those  things 
trbich  are  good  by  nature,  and  when  he,  preserving  it  in  an 
equal  condiUon  plays  and  sings  melodiously ;  for  this  instru- 
ment nature  has  made  to  be  the  liiost  perfect  of  all,  and  to  be 
the  model  of  all  instruments  made  by  the  hand.  And  if  this 
*  Qm&tk  tL  ff.  t  Deuieroaomy  t.  IL 
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be  properly  tuned,  it  will  utter  the  most  exquisite  of  all  sym- 
phonies, which  consists  not  in  the  combination  and  tones  of  a 
melodious  voice,  but  in  a  harmonious  agreement  of  all  the 
actions  in  life;  therefore,  as  the  soul  of  man  can  allay  the 
excessive  storm  and  swell  of  the  sea,  which  the  violent  and 
irresistible  gale  of  wickedess  has  suddenly  raised,  by  the  gentle 
breezes  of  knowledge  and  wisdom,  and  having  mitigated  ita 
swelling  and  boisterous  fury,  eiyoys  tranquillity  resting  in  an 
'  unruffled  oalm.  Do  you  doubt  whether  Uie  imperishable, 
and  everlasting,  and  blessed  Ood,  the  Deing  endowed  with 
all  the  virtues,  and  with  all  perfection,  and  with  all 
happiness  is  unchangeable  in  his  counsels,  and  whether  he 
abides  by  the  designs  which  he  originally  formed,  without 
changing  any  of  them.  Facility  of  change  is  indeed  an 
attribute  of  man,  which  is  of  necessity  incidental  to  their 
nature  by  reason  of  its  external  want  of  firmness ;  as  in  this 
way,  for  instance:— often  when  we  have  chosen  friends,  and 
have  lived  some  short  time  with  them,  without  having  any 
thing  to  accuse  them  of,  we  then  turn  away  from  them,  so  as  to 
place  ourselves  in  the  rank  of  enemies,  or  at  least  of  strangers 
to  them ;  now  this  conduct  shows  the  fieusility  and  levity  of 
ourselves,  who  are  unable  steadily  to  adhere  to  the  professions 
which  we  originally  made ;  but  God  is  not  so  easily  sated  or 
wearied. 

Again  there  are  times  when  we  determine  to  abide  by  the 
same  judgment  that  we  have  formed ;  but  those  who  join  us 
do  not  equally  abide  by  theirs,  so  that  our  opinions  of  neces- 
sity change  as  well  as  theirs ;  for  it  is  impossible  for  us,  who 
are  but  men,  to  foresee  all  the  contingencies  of  future '  events, 
or  to  anticipate  the  opinions  of  others ;  but  to  God,  as  dwelling 
in  pure  light,  all  things  are  visible;  for  he  penetrating  into 
the  very  recesses  of  the  soul,  is  able  to  see,  with  the  most 
perfect  certainty,  what  is  invisible  to  others,  and  being  possess- 
ed of  prescience  and  of  providence,  his  own  peculiar  attributes, 
he  allows  nothing  to  abuse  its  liberty,  and  to  stray  out  of  the 
reach  of  his  comprehension,  since  with  him,  there  is  no  un- 
certanty  even  in  the  future,  for  there  is  nothing  uncertain  nor 
even  future  to  Gt>d. 

It  is  plain  therefore  that  the  creator  of  all  created  things, 
and  the  maker  of  all  the  things  that  have  ever  been  made, 
and  the  governor  of  all  the  things  whiQh  are  subject  to 
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government,  must  of  necessity  be  a  being  of  universal  know- 
ledge ;  and  he  is  in  truth  the  fiither,  and  creator,  and  ffovernor 
of  all  things  in  heaven  and  in  the  whole  world  ;  and  indeed 
future  events  are  overshadowed  by  the  distance  of  future 
time,  which  is  sometimes  a  short  and  sometimes  along  interval. 
But  God  is  the  creator  of  time  also ;  for  he  is  the  father  of 
its  father,  and  the  father  of  time  is  the  world,  which  made 
its  own  mother  the  creation  of  time,  so  that  time  stands 
towards  God  in  the  relation  of  a  grandson ;  for  this  world  is 
a  jounffer  son  of  €k>d,  inasmuch  as  it  is  perceptible  by  the 
outward  sense  ;  for  the  only  son  he  speaks  of  as  older  than 
the  world,  is  idea,*  and  this  is  not  perceptible  by  the  intellect; 
but  having  thouffht  the  other  worthy  of  the  rights  of  pri- 
tnogeniture,  he  has  decided  that  it  shall  remain  with  him ; 
therefore,  this  younger  son,  perceptible  by  the  external  senses 
being  set  in  motion,  has  caused  tne  nature  of  time  to  shine 
forth,  and  to  become  conspicuous,  so  that  there  is  nothing 
future  to  God,  who  has  the  very  boundaries  of  time  subject  to 
him ;  for  their  life  is  not  time,  but  the  beautiful  model  of 
time,  eternity ;  and  in  eternity  nothing  is  past  and  nothing  is 
future,  but  everything  is  present  only. 

Vll.  Having  therefore  now  sufficiently  discussed  the  quett- 
tion  of  the  living  God  never  knowing  repentance,  it  comes 
next  in  order  for  us  to  explain  what  is  the  meaning  of  the 
expression,  "  God  considered  that  he  had  made  man  upon  the 
earth,  and  he  thought  within  himself.'*  Then  the  creator  of  the 
world,  having  attached  to  himself  the  two  most  lasting  powers 
of  cogitation  and  deliberation — the  one  being  a  conceptioll 
conceived  within  his  own  breast,  and  the  otheir  the  discussion 
of  such  conception — and  since  he  continually  Employs  them  tot 
the  contemplation  of  bis  own  workd,  those  things  which  do 
not  leave  their  appointed  station  hd  pndses  for  their  obediencel 
but  those  whion  change  their  place  he  pursues  with  the 
punishment  appointed  for  deserters ;  for  some  bodies  he  has 
endowed  with  habit,  others  with  nature,  others  with  soul,  and 
some  with  rational  soul ;  for  instance,  he  has  bound  stones  and 
beams,  which  are  torn  from  their  kindred  materials,  with  tho 
most  powerful  bond  of  habit ;  and  this  habit  is  the  inclination 
of  the  spirit  to  return  to  itself ;  for  it  begins  at  the  middle  and 

*  I  have  followed  Man^,  who  propoees  to  read  Uiav  here  but  ihs 
rondiDg  in  the  text  is  ohiiva. 
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Cceeds  onwards  towards  the  atremitios.  and  then  when  H 
touched  the  extreme  boondary,  it  tnms  back  agun,  until 
it  has  again  arriTed  at  the  same  plaee  fiom  whidi  it  originallj 
started.  This  is  the  continaed  onalteimble  coone,  op  and 
down,  of  habit,  which  ranners,  imitating  in  their  triennial 
festiTsls,  in  those  great  common  spectsdea  of  all  men,  di^hj 
as  a  brilliant  achieToment,  and  a  worthj  salyeet  of  riralry 
^t}^  contention* 

VIII.  And  he  has  giren  to  planta  a  nature  which  he  has 
combined  of  as  many  powers  as  possible,  that  ia.of  the 
nutritiTO,  and  the  changeable,  and  the  Conning  power ;  lor 
thej  are  nourished  when  thej  hsTO  need  of  nourtthment ;  and 
a  proof  of  this  is  that  those  (4ants  which  are  not  irrigated 
waste  awaj  and  are  dried  up,  as  on  the  other  hand  those  whidi 
hare  water  supplied  to  them  do  yisibl j  grow,  for  those  which 
for  a  time  were  mere  creepers  on  the  ground,  bj  resson  of 
their  shortneas,  suddenly  spring  up  and  become  Toiy  long 
branches.  And  why  need  I  spesk  of  the  changes  which  they 
undergo?  for  at  the  time  of  the  winter  sblstice  their  leaves 
wither  and  fall  to  the  ground ;  and  the  eyes,  as  they  are  called 
by  the  agricultural  labourers,  which  appear  on  the  young  shoots, 
close  up  like  the  eyes  of  animals,  and  all  the  mouths  which 
are  calculated  to  send  forth  young  buds,  are  bound  up ;  their 
internal  nature  being  at  that  time  confined  and  quiet^  in  order 
that,  when  it  has  t&ken  breath,  like  a  wrestler  who  has  gone 
tlirough  a  little  preliminaiy  exercise,  and  haying  again  collected 
its  appropriate  strength,  it  may  return  again  to  its  customary 
operations. 

And  this  happens  at  the  seasons  of  both  spring  and  sum- 
mer, for  then  their  nature,  waking  as  it  were  out  of  a  deep 
sleep,  opens  its  eyes,  and  expands  and  widens  its  previously 
closed  mouth ;  aud  then  it  brings  forth  all  those  things  of 
which  it  was  pregnant,  leaves,  and  young  shoots,  and  tendrils, 
and  feelers,  and  fruit  on  all  its  branches ;  and  then  when 
these  things  have  come  to  perfection  it  affords  nourishment 
and  food  to  them,  as  a  mother  does  to  her  child  by  some 
invisible  passages  which  are  similar  in  principle  to  the  breasts 
in  women,  and  it  never  ceases  to  nourish  them  until  the  fruit 
be  come  to  complete  ripeness;  and  that  which  is  thoroughly 
rip^  is  then  perfected,  when,  even  if  no  one  gathers  it,  it  of 
its  own  acoora  hsstens  to  separate  itself  from  its  kindred 
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branch,  inasmach  as  it  no  longer  stands  in  need  of  nourish- 
ment from  its  parent,  being  able,  if  it  should  meet  with  a 
fitting  soil,  itself  to  sow  and  beget  o£bpring  resembling  its 
own  parents. 

IX.  And  the  Creator  has  made  the  soul  to  differ  firom  nature 
in  these  things — in  the  oujbward  sense,  and  imagination,  and 
impetuosity ;  for  plants  are  destitute  of  impetuosity  and  deroid 
of  imagination,  and  without  any  participation  in  the  outward 
sense.  But  every  animal  partakes  of  all  these  qualities  abore- 
mentioned,  all  together.  Now  the  outward  sense,  as  indeed 
its  name  shows,  in  some  degree  is  a  kind  of  insertion,  placing 
the  things  that  are  made  apparent  to  it  in  the  mind ;  for  in  the 
mind,  since  that  is  the  greatest  store-house  and  recejptacle  for 
all  things,  is  eveiything  placed  and  treasured  up  which  comes 
under  the  operation  of  the  sense  of  s6eing  or  hearing,  or  the 
other  organs  of  the  outward  senses.  And  imagination  is  an 
impression  of  figures  in  the  soul ;  for  the  things  which  each  of 
the  outward  senses  hss  brought  in,  like  a  ring  or  a  seal,  on 
them  it  imprints  its  own  character.  And  the  mind,  being  like 
wax,  ha\'ing  received  the  impression,  keeps  it  carefully  in  itself 
until  forgetfulness,  the  enemy  of  memoir,  has  smoothed  off  the 
edges  of  the  impression,  or  ^se  has  rendered  it  dim,  or  perhapi 
has  completely  efiaced  it 

And  that  which  has  been  visible  and  has  been  impressed 
upon  the  soul  at  times  affects  the  soul  in  a  way  consistent  with 
itself,  and  at  other  times  in  a  different  way ;  and  this  passion 
to  which  it  is  subject  is  called  appetite,  which  philosophers  who 
define  such  things  say  is  the  fint  motion  of  the  soul.  In  such 
important  points  are  animals  superior  to  plants. 

Let  us  now  see  in  what  man  is  superior  to  the  r^st  of  the 
animal  creation. 

X.  Man,  then,  has  reoeived  this  one  extraordinary  gift,  in- 
tellect, which  is  accustomed  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  all 
bodies  and  of  all  things  at  the  same  time ;  for,  asin  the  body, 
the  sight  is  the  moat  important  fiieulty,  and  since  in  the  nniversi^ 
the  nature  of  light  is  the  most  pre-eminent  thing,  in  the  same 
manner  that  part  of  us  which  is  entitled  to  the  highest  rank  is 
the  mind*  For  the  mind  is  the  siaht  of  the  soul,  shining 
transcendently  with  its  own  rays,  by  which  the  great  and  dense 
darkness  which  ignorance  of  things  sheds  around  is  dissipated. 
This  species  of  soul  is  not  composed  of  the  same  elements  as 
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thoee  of  >vhich  the  other  kinds  were  made,  but  it  has  recei?ed 
^  purer  and  more  excellent  essence  of  which  the  divine  natures 
W^re  formed ;  on  which  account  the  intellect  naturally  appears 
to  be  the  only  thing  in  us  which  is  imperishable,  for  that  is 
the  only  quality  in  us  which  the  Father,  who  created  us,  thought 
deserving  of  freedom ;  and,  unloosing  the  bonds  of  necessity, 
be  let  it  go  unrestrained,  bestowing  on  it  that  most  admirable 
gift  and  most  connected  with  himself,  the  power,  namely,  of 
spontaneous  will,  as  far  as  he  was  able  to  receive  it ;  for  the 
irrational  animals,  in  whose  soul  there  is  not  that  especial  gift 
tending  to  freedom,  namely,  mind,  are  put  under  the  yoke  and 
have  bridles  put  in  their  mouths,  and  so  are  given  unto  men  to 
be  their  slaveSi  as  servants  are  given  to  their  masters.  But 
man,  who  has  had  bestowed  on  lum  a  voluntary  and 'self-impel- 
ling intellect,  and  who  for  the  most  part  puts  forth  his  energies 
in  accordance  with  deliberate  purpose,  very  properly  receives 
blame  for  the  offences  which  he  designedly  commits,  and  praise 
for  the  good  actions  which  he  intentionally  performs.  For,  in 
the  case  of  other  plants  and  other  animals,  we  cannot  call  eidier 
tlie  good  that  is  caused  by  them  deserving  of  praise,  nor  the 
evil  that  they  do  deserving  of  blame  ;  for  all  their  motions  in 
either  direction,  and  all  their  changes,  have  no  design  about 
them,  but  are  involuntaiy.  But  the  soul  of  man,  being  the 
only  one  which  has  received  from  God  the  power  of  Toluntary 
motion,  and  which  in  this  respect  has  been  made  to  resemble 
God,  and  being  as  far  as  possible  emancipated  from  the  autho- 
rity of  that  grievous  and  severe  mistress,  necessity,  may  rightly 
be  visited  with  reproach  if  she  does  not  pay  due  honour  to  the 
being  who  has  emancipated  her.  And  therefore,  in  such  a  case, 
she  will  most  deservedly  suffer  the  implacable  punishment 
denounced  against  slavish  and  ungrateful  minds. 

So  that  God  **  considered"  and  thought  within  himself,  not 
/now  for  the  first  time,  but  long  ago,  and  with  great  steadiness 
and  resolution,  **  that  he  had  made  man ;"  that  is  to  say,  he 
considered  within  himself  what  kind  of  being  he  had  made 
him.  For  he  bad  made  him  free  from  all  bondago  or  restraint, 
able  to  exert  his  energies  in  accordance  with  his  o?m  will  and 
deliberate  purpose,  on  this  account:  that  so  knowing  what 
things  were  good  and  what,  on  the  contrary,  were  evil,  and 
having  arrived  at  a  proper  comprehension  of  what  is  honour- 
able and  what  is  disgraceful,  and  apprehending  what  things 
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are  just  and  what  unjast,  and,  in  shorty  what  things  flow  from 
virtue  and  what  from  wickedness,  he  might  exercise  a  choice 
of  the  hetter  objects  and  an  avoidance  of  their  cmposites ;  and 
this  is  the  meaning  of  the  oraclo  recorded  in  Deuteronomy, 
'*  Behold,  I  hare  put  before  thj  face  life  and  death ;  good  and 
evil.  Do  thon  choose  life."^  Therefore  he  teaches  ns  by  this 
sentence  both  that  men  hare  a  knowledge  of  good  and  of  the 
eontrary,  evil,  and  that  it  is  their  duty  to  choose  Uie  better  in 
preference  to  the  worse,  preserving  reason  within  themselves 
as  an  incorruptible  judge,  to  be  guided  by  the  arguments  which 
sound  sense  suggests,  and  to  reject  those  which  are  brought 
forward  by  the  contrary  power. 

XI.  Having  now  therefore  explained  these  matters  suffi- 
ciently, let  us  pass  on  to  what  comes  next. 

And  this  is  what  follows :  '*  I  will  destroy,"  says  Ood,  "  the 
man  whom  I  have  made  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  from 
man  to  beast,  from  creepiiiff  things  to  the  fowls  of  the  air,  be- 
cause I  have  considered  and  repent  that  I  have  made  them."  f 
Now,  some  persons,  when  they  hear  the  expressions  which  I 
have  just  cited,  imagine  thst  the  living  Ood  is  here  giving  away 
to  anger  and  passion ;  but  God  is  utterly  inaccessible  to  any 
passion  whatever.  For  it  is  the  peculiar  property  of  human 
weakness  to  be  disquieted  by  any  such  feelings,  but  God  has 
neither  the  irrational  passions  of  the  soul,  nor  are  the  parts 
and  limits  of  the  body  in  the  least  belonging  to  him.  But, 
nevertheless,  such  things  are  spoken  of  with  reference  to  God 
by  the  great  lawgiver  in  an  introductory  sort  of  way,  for  the 
sake  of  admonishing  those  persons  who  oould  not  be  corrected 
otherwise.  For  of  all  the  laws  which  are  couched  in  the  form 
of  ii\iunction  or  prohibition,  and  such  alone  are  properly  speak- 
ing laws ;  there  are  two  principal  positions  laid  down  with 
respect  to  the  great  cduse  of  all  things :  one,  that  God  is 
not  as  a  man  ;  the  other,  that  God  is  as  a  man.  X  But  the 
first  of  these  assertions  is  confirmed  by  the  most  certain  truth, 
while  the  latter  is  introduced  for  the  instruction  of  the  many^^ 
In  reference  to  which,  it  is  said  concerning  them,  '*  as  a  man 
would  instruct  his  son.'*  $  And  this  is  said  for  the  sake  of- 
instruction  and  admonition,  and  not  because  he  is  really  such' 
by  nature.    For  of  men  some  are  attached  to  the  eervice  of  the^ 

*  Deutdronomy  zzz.  15*  f  Gtonetla  vL  7. 
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toul,  and  others  to  that  of  the  hody;  now  the  compahions  of 
the  soul,  heing  ahle  to  asaooiate  with  incorporeal  natures,  ap- 
preciable only  by  the  intellect,  do  not  compare  the  living  Ood  to 
any  species  of  created  beings ;  bat,  dissociating  it  with  any  idea 
of  distinctive  qualities  (for  this  is  what  most  especially  con- 
tributes to  his  happiness  and  to  his  consummate  felicity,  to 
oomprehend  his  naked  existence  without  any  connection  with 
figure  or  character),  they,  I  say,  are  content  with  the  bare  con- 
ception of  his  existence,  and  do  not  attempt  to  invest  him  with 
any  form. 

But  those  who  enter  into  agreements  and  alliances  with  the 
body,  being  unable  to  throw  off  the  robes  of  the  flesh,  and  to 
behold  that  nature,  which  alone  of  all  natures  has  no  need  of 
anything,  but  is  sufficient  for  itself,  and  simple,  and  unalloyed, 
and  incapable  of  being  compared  with  anything  else,  finom  the 
same  notions  pf  the  cause  of  all  things  ^at  they  do  of  them- 
selves ;  not  considering  that  in  the  case  of  a  being  who  exists 
through  a  concurrence  of  many  faculties,  he  has  need  of  many 
parts  in  order  to  supply  the  necessities  of  each  of  those  facul- 
ties. 

XII.  But  God,  inasmuch  as  he  is  uncreated,  and  the  Being 
who  has  brought  all  other  things  to  creation,  stood  in  need  of 
none  of  those  things  which  are  usually  added  to  creatures. 
For  what  are  we  to  say  ?  Shall  we  say,  if  he  is  possessed  of 
the  dif&rent  organic  parts,  that  he  has  feet  for  the  sake  of 
walking  ?  But  where  is  he  to  walk  who  fills  all  places  at  once 
with  his  presence  ?  And  to  whom  is  he  to  go,  when  there  is 
DO  one  of  equal  honour  with  himself?  And  why  is  he  to  walk? 
It  cannot  be  out  of  any  regard  for  his  health  as  we  do.  Again, 
are  we  to  say  that  he  has  hands  for  the  purpose  of  giving  and 
taking?  he  never  receives  anything  from  any  one.  For  in 
addition  to  the  fact  of  his  wanting  nothing  he  actually  has 
everything;  and  when  be  gives,  he  employs  reason  as  the 
minister  of  his  gifts^  by  whose  agency  also  he  created  the 
world. 

Once  more,  he  had  no  need  of  eyes,  the  organs  without 
which  there  can  be  no  comprehension  of  the  light  perceptible 
by  the  outward  senses ;  but  the  light  perceptible  by  the  out- 
ward senses  is  a  created  light ;  ana  even  before  the  creation 
God  saw,  using  himself  as  light.  And  why  need  we  mention 
the  organs  of  luxuiy  ?    For  if  he  has  these  organs,  then  he  is 
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fed,  and  when  he  has  satisfied  himself  he  leaves  off  eating,  and 
after  he  has  left  eating  he  wants  food  again ;  and  I  need  not 
enumerate  other  particulars  which  are  the  necessary  conse* 
quences  of  this ;  for  these  are  the  fahutous  inventions  of  im- 
pious men,  who  represent  God,  in  word  indeed  only  as  endued 
with  human  form,  hut  in  fact  as  influenced  hj  human  pas- 
sions. 

XIII.  Why,  then,  does  Moses  speak  of  the  Uncreate  as 
having  feet  and  hands,  and  as  coming  in  and  as  going  out  ? 
And  why  does  he  speak  of  him  as  clothed  in  armour  for  the  pur- 
pose of  repelling  his  enemies  ?  For  he  does  speak  of  him  as 
girding  himself  with  a  sword,  and  as  using  arrows,  and  winds, 
and  destructive  fire.  And  the  poets  sav  that  the  whirlwind  and 
the  thunderbolt,  mentioning  them  under  other  names,  are  the 
wei^pons  of  the  Cause  of  all  thinos.  Moreover,  speakinff  of 
him  as  they  would  of  men,  they  add  jealousy,  anger,  passion, 
and  other  feelings  like  these.  But  to  those  who  ask  questions 
on  these  subjects,  one  may  answer,  '*  My  good  men  I  A  man 
who  would  establish  the  most  excellent  system  of  laws,  ought 
to  keep  one  end  constantly  in  view,  namely,  to  do  good  to  all 
who  come  within  his  reach.'*  Those,  therefore,  who  have 
received  a  fortunate  disposition,  and  an  education  in  all  re* 
spectB  blameless,  finding  the  path  of  life  which  proceeds  in  th's 
direction  plain  and  straight,  take  truth  with  them  as  the  com* 
panion  of  their  journey ;  by  which  they  are  initiated  in  the 
true  mysteries  relating  to  the  living  Qod,  and  therefore  they 
never  attribute  any  of  the  properties  of  created  beings  to  him* 

Now  to  these  disciples,  Uiat  principal  assertion  in  the  sacred 
oracles  is  especially  well  adapted,  thiEtt  "  God  is  not  as  man,** 
but  neither  is  he    as  heaven,  nor  as  the  world ;  for  these 
species  are  endued  with  distinctive  qualities,  and  they  come 
under  the  perception  of  the  outward  senses.     But  he  is  no^ 
even  comprehensible  by  the  intellect,  except  merely  as  to\ 
his  essence ;  for  his  existence,  indeed,  is  a  fact  which  we  do  \ 
comprehend  concerning  him,  but  beyond  the  fiEU)t  of  his  exist>/ 
ence,  we  can  understand  nothing. 

XIV.  But  those  who  have  received  a  duller  and  more 
sluggish  nature,  and  who  have  been  wrongly  brouflht  up  as 
phildren*  and  who  are  unable,  to  see  acutely,  stand  in  need  of 
physicians  for  law-civers,  who  may  be  able  to  devise  an  appro- 
prUta  remedy  for  the  existing  complaint,  since  a  severe  master 
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is  a  beneficial  thing  for  untractable  and  foolish  servants ;  for 
they,  fearing  his  inflictions  and  his  threats,  ate  chastened  by 
fear,  in  spite  of  themselves.  Let,  therefore,  all  such  men 
learn  false  terrors,  by  which  they  may  be  benefited  if  they 
cannot  be  led  into  the  right  way  by  truth.  For  in  the  case  of 
men  who  are  afflicted  wiUi  dangerous  illnesses,  the  most  legiti- 
mate physicians  do  not  venture  to  tell  them  the  truth, 
knowing  that  by  such  conduct  they  will  be  rendered  more 
desponding,  and  so  that  the  disease  will  not  be  cured ;  but 
that  by  contrary  language  and  comfort,  they  will  bear  the  dis- 
ease which  presses  upon  them  more  easily,  and  the  illness  will 
be  more  likely  to  be  allayed.  For  what  man  in  his  senses 
would  say  to  a  patient  under  his  care,  *'  My  good  man,  you 
shall  have  the  knife  applied  to  you,  and  cauteiy,  and  your 
limbs  shall  be  amputated,*'  even  if  such  things  were  absolutely 
necessary  to  be  endured?  No  man  on  earth  would  say  so. 
For  if  he  did,  his  patient  would  sink  in  his  heart  before  the 
operations  could  be  performed,  and  so  receiving  another  dis- 
ease in  his  soul,  more  grievous  than  that  already  existing  in 
his  body,  he  would  ^resolutely  renounce  the  cure ;  but  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  through  the  deceit  of  the  physician  he  is  led 
to  form  a  contrary  expectation,  he  will  submit  to  everything 
with  a  patient  spirit,  even  though  the  means  of  his  salvation 
may  may  be  most  painful. 

Therefore  the  lawgiver,  being  a  most  admirable  physician 
of  the  passions  and  diseases  of  Uie  soul,  has  proposed  to  him- 
self one  task  and  one  end,  namely,  to  eradicate  the  diseases 
of  the  mind  by  the  roots,  so  that  there  may  not  be  a  single  one 
left  behind  to  put  forth  any  shoot  of  incurable  distemper.  In 
this  way,  then,  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  eradicate  it»  if  he  were 
to  represent  the  G^use  of  all  things  as  indulging  in  threats  and 
indignation,  and  implacable  ftQger,  and,  moreover,  as  employ- 
ing defensive  arms  to  ward  off  attacks,  and  to  chastise  the 
wicked ;  for  the  fool  alone  is  corrected  by  such  means :  and 
therefore  it  is  that  it  appears  to  me  that  with  these  two  prin- 
cipal assertions  above  mentioned,  namely,  that  God  is  as  a. 
mail  and  that  Ood  is  not  as  a  man,  are  connected  two  other 
piinciples  consequent  upon  and  connected  with  them,  namely, 
that  of  fear  and  that  of  love ;  for  I  see  that  all  the  exhort- 
ations of  the  laws  to  piety,  are  referred  either  to  the  love  or 
to  the  fear  of  the  living  God.    To  those,  therefore,  who  do  not 
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attriliule  either  the  parts  or  the  passiotie  of  men  to  the  liviDg 
God,  but  who,  as  becomes  the  majesty  of  God,  hoDoor  him,  in 
hiraselfy  and  by  himself  alone,  to  loye  him  is  most  natural  | 
but  to  the  others,  it  is  most  appropriate  to  fear  him. 

XV.  Such,  then,  are  the  things  which  it  was  proper  to  pre- 
mise before  we  entered  upon  the  following  investigation  : — 

But  we  must  now  ffo  back  again  to  the  originsl  considera- 
tion, according  to  which  we  were  in  doubt  what  the  meaning 
is  which  is  concealed  under  the  expression,  '*  I  was  indignant 
that  I  had  made  them.**  Perhaps  Moses  here  means  to  show, 
that  bad  men  are  made  so  by  the  anger  of  God,  but  oood  men 
by  his  grace ;  for  immediately  afterwards  he  proceeds  to  add* 
but  "  Noah  found  grace  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord.**  But  anger, 
which  is  a  passion  peculiar  to  man,  is  here  spoken  of  with 
especial  felicity,  biit  still  more  metaphorically  than  the  real 
truth,  in  order  to  the  explanation  of  a  matter  which  is  ex- 
tremely necessary,  namely,  to  show  that  evevything  that  we 
do  through  anger,  or  fear,  or  pain,  or  grief,  or  any  other 
passion,  is  confessedly  fisulty  and  open  to  reproach ;  but  all 
that  we  do  in  accordance  with  right  reason  and  knowledge  is 
praiseworthy. 

You  see  now  what  great  caution  he  uses  in  Speaking  here, 
when  he  says,  **  I  was  indignant  that  I  had  made  them,'*  not 
reversing  the  onler  of  the  words  so  as  to  say,  '*  Because  I  had 
made  them  I  was  indignant  ;**  for  the  latter  expression  would 
have  become  a  person  who  repented  of  what  he  had  done,  an 
idea  which  is  inconsistent  wiui  the  nature  of  God,  which  fore- 
sees everything.  But  the  other  doctrine  is  a  general  one, 
being  the  expression  of  a  man  who  means  to  explain  by  it 
that  anger  is  the  fountain  of  all  sins,  and  reason  the  source  of 
all  good  actions.  But  God,  remembering  his  own  perfect  good- 
ness in  every  particular,  even  if  the  whole  or  the  greater  part 
of  mankind  fall  off  from  him  by  reason  of  the  abundance  and 
extravagance  of  their  sins,  stretching  forth  his  right  hand,  his 
hand  of  salvation,  supports  man  and  raises  him  up,  not  per 
mitting  the  whold  race  to  be  utterly  destroyed  and  to  perish 
everlastingly. 

XVI.  On  which  account  Gx>d  now  says,  that  Noah  found 
grace  in  his  sight,  when  all  the  rest  of  mankind  appearing 
ungrateful  were  about  to  receive  punishment,  in  order  that  ha 
might  mingle  saving  mercy  with  judgment  against  sinners. 
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Ab  the  psalmist  has  said  somewhere,  '*  Mj  song  shall  be  of 
mercy  and  jadgmont.*'*  For  if  God  were  to  choose  to  judge 
the  race  of  mankind  without  mercy,  he  would  pass  on  them  a 
sentence  of  condemnation;  since  there  has  never  been  a 
single  man  who,  by  his  own  unassisted  power,  has  run  the 
whole  course  of  his  Ufe,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  witli- 
out  stumbling ;  but  since  some  men  have  fallen  into  Toluntary, 
and  some  into  involuntary  sins,  that  therefore  the  human  race 
might  still  subsbt,  even  though  many  of  the  subordinate  mem* 
hers  of  it  go  to  destruction.  God  mingles  mercy  with  his 
justice,  which  he  exercises  towards  the  good  actions  of  even 
the  unworthy ;  and  he  not  only  pities  them  while  judoing,  but 
judges  them  while  pitying  them,  for  mercy  is  older  than  jus- 
tice in  his  sight,  inasmuch  as  he  knew  the  man  who  deserved 
punishment,  not  after  he  had  passed  sentence  on  him,  but  also 
before  sentence. 

XVII.  On  which  account  he  says  in  another  passage,  **  The 
cup  is  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord ;  full  of  the  mixture  of  un* 
mixed  wine  ;"t  and  yet  that  which  is  mixed  is  not  unmixed  ; 
but  these  words  are  spoken  in  a  sense  in  the  strictest  accord- 
ance with  natural  philosophy,  and  in  one  perfectly  consistent 
with  what  has  been  said  before ;  for  God  exerts  his  power  in 
an  untempered  degree  towards  himself,  but  in  a  mixed  cha- 
racter towards  his  creatures ;  for  it  is  impossible  for  a  mortal 
nature  to  endure  his  power  unmitigated.  Do  you  think  that 
you  would  be  unable  to  look  at  the  unmodified  light  of  the 
sun  ?  If  you  were  to  try  to  do  so,  your  sight  would  be  extin- 
guished by  the  brilliancy  of  his  rays,  and  be  wholly  blinded  by 
a  close  approach  to  thett  luminary,  before  it  could  perceive 
anything,  and  yet  the  sun  is  only  one  of  the  works  of  God, 
a  portion  of  the  heaven,  a  fragment  of  compressed  ether, 
but  you  are  nevertheless  able  to  gaze  upon  those  uncreated 
powers  which  exist  around  him,  and  emit  the  most  dazzling 
light,  without  any  veil  or  modification* 

As,  therefore,  the  sun  extends  his  ravs  from  heaven  to  the 
boundaries  of  the  earth,  temperirg  and  dissolving  the  exceed- 
ing violence  of  the  heat  that  is  m  them  by  cool  air,  for  he 
mixes  his  rays  with  that,  in  order  that  that  portion  of  them 
which  gives  light  being  separated  from  that  portion  which 
gives  heat,  ho  may  remit  somewhat  of  his  ])ower  of  burning, 
•  Tmha  e.  1.  f  Ptaha  hav.  9. 
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but  retfiin  the  power  by  which  he  giTes  light,  and  so  be  re- 
ceiTed  with  welcome,  when  meeting  that  kindred  and  friendly 
light  which  is  situated  in  the  eyes  of  man ;  for  the  meeting  of 
these  two  lights  in  the  same  place,  coming  from  an  opposite 
direction,  and  the  reception  of  the  one  by  the  other,  is  what 
causes  that  comprehension  which  we  arrive  at  by  our  faculty 
of  sight :  but  what  mortal  oould  possibly  receive  in  this  man* 
ner  the  knowledge,  and  wisdom,  and  prudence,  and  justice, 
and  all  the  other  virtues  of  God|  in  an  unalloyed  state?  The 
whole  heaven,  the  whole  world,  could  not  do  so. 

Therefore  the  Creator,  knowing  the  way  in  which  he  exceeded 
in  all  things  that  were  most  excellent,  and  the  inherent  natural 
weakness  of  created  beings,  even  though  they  boast  loudly,  does 
not  think  either  to  benefit  them  or  to  chastise  them  to  the 
extremity  of  his  power,  but  only  as  far  as  he  sees  that  those 
who  are  to  be  the  objects  of  his  benefits  or  of  his  chastisements 
have  power  to  receive  either.  If,  then,  we  are  able  to  drink  of 
knd  to  ei\joy  a  gentle  and  moderate  mixture  of  his  powers,  we 
might  receive  sufficient  happiness  tiierefrom,  than  which  the 
race  of  man  ought  not  to  seek  to  receive  any  more  complete 
enjoyment 

We  have  now  explained  what  the  mixed  and  unmixed  powers 
and  what  those  really  supreme  fieumlties  are  which  exist  in  the 
living  Ood  alone. 

XV III.  And  similar  to  what  has  been  previously  said,  is  that 
passage  which  occurs  in  another  place,  "  God  spake  once,  and 
twice  I  have  also  heard  the  same."*  The  expression  **  once  ** 
resembles  the  unmixed  power,  for  the  unmixed  powei:  is  the 
unit,  and  the  unit  is  the  unmixed  power  \  but  the  **  twice  '* 
resembles  the  mixed  pow6r,  for  neither  one'  nor  the  other  is  a 
simple  thing,  inasmuch  as  it  admits  of  combination  or  of  divi- 
aion.  God,  therefore,  titters  unmixed  units :  for  the  word 
which  he  utters  is  not  a  beating  of  the  air,  being  absolutely 
mingled  with  nothing  else  whatever,  but  it  is  incorporeal  and 
naked,  in  no  respect  different  from  the  unit.  But  we  hear  by 
the  number  two ;  for  the  breath  being  sent  from  the  dominant 
part  of  us  through  the  artery  called  the  trachea,  is  formed  in 
the  mouth  by  the  tongue,  as  by  a  kind  of  workman,  and  being 
borne  outwurd,  and  mincrled  with  its  kindred  air,  and  having 
struck  it  thus  harmoniously,  completes  the  mixture  of  the  two 

•  PhilmlzL12. 
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powers ;  for  that  which  aooiids  together  bj  a  eomhinitioa  of 
different  noieeH  k  at  first  adi^^ted  to  a  divisiUe  doad,  hayii^ 
one  sharp  and  one  flat  tone :  verr  beautifiillj,  therafiHw,  did  he 
oppoee  one  jost  reason  to  the  multitude  of  uigust  masons,  leas 
indeed  in  number,  bat  superior  in  power,  in  order  that  the 
worse  of  the  two  might  not,  like  a  woight  put  in  a  scale,  wei^ 
down  the  other ;  but  that,  by  the  power  of  the  weight  of  £e 
better  one  in  the  c^oaite  sade  it  mi^t  have  its  lightnma 
detected,  and  so  be  weakened. 

XIX.  But  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  sentence,  ^  Noah 
found  grace  in  the  si^t  of  the  Lord  Qod  ?**  Let  us  now  con- 
sider this :  of  those  who  find  anything,  some  are  finding  what 
thej  formerly  had  and  have  lost ;  and  some  are  diaooTering 
what  they  never  had  before,  and  now  possess  for  the  first  time. 
Accordingly,  those  men  who  occupy  themselves  with  the  invea- 
tigation  of  appropriate  names,  are  accustomed  to  call  the  latter 
kind  finding  (fS^i^),  and  the  former  kind  re-finding  (inip^igy 
Of  the  former  species  we  have  a  oonspicaous  example  affiirded 
OS  in  the  injunctions  given  about  the  great  vow.^  Now  a  vow 
is  a  request  for  good  wings  from  God ;  and  the  spirit  of  the 
great  vow  is  to  believe  that  God  himself  is  the  cause  of  good 
things  from  himself,  without  anyone  else  ever  coK>perating  with 
him,  of  the  things  which  may  appear  to  be  beneficial,  neither 
the  earth  as  fruitful,  nor  the  rain  as  helping  to  promote  the 
growth  of  seeds  and  plants,  nor  the  air  as  calculated  to  nourish 
man,  nor  agriculture  as  the  cause  of  production,  nor  the  skill 
of  the  physician  as  the  cause  of  health,  nor  marriage  as  the 
cause  of  the  procreation  of  children :  for  all  these  things  receive 
changes  and  alterations  through  the  power  of  God,  to  such  a 
degree  and  in  such  a  way  as  often  to  have  effects  contrsiy  to 
their  usual  ones.  Moses,  Uierefore  says,  that  this  man  is  *'  holy 
who  nourishes  the  hair  of  his  head ;"  the  meaning  of  which  is, 
that  he  is  holy  who  promotes  the  growth  in  the  principal  por- 
tion of  himself  of  the  principal  shoots  of  the  doctrines  of  virtue, 
and  who  in  a  manner  prides  himself  and  takes  delight  in  these 
doctrines :  but  sometimes  he  loses  them,  a  sort  of  whirlwind,  as 
it  were,  suddenly  darting  down  upon  the  soul,  and  carrying  off 
everything  that  was  good  out  of  it ;  and  this  whirlwind  is  an 
involuntary  change,  which  pollutes  the  mind  in  a  moment, 
which  Moses  calls  death.f  But  nevertheless,  when  he  has 
•Numbam  vL  2.  f  Niunbem  vi.  9. 
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afterwards  got  rid  of  this  and  become  purifiedy  he  recoters  and 
recollects  again,  what  for  a  time,  he  had  forgotten,  and  finds 
what  he  had  lost,  so  that  the  days  of  his  fortner  change  are  not 
included  in  the  computation,  either  becaose  such  change  is  a 
matter  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  calculation,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  inconsistent  with  right  reason  and  haft  no  partnership  with 
prudence,  or  because  it  does  not  deserte  to  be  taken  into  cal- 
culation; **for  of  such  things,'*  some  ancient  writer  sajs, 
"  there  is  no  account  nor  calculation  taken.'** 

XX.  And  we  hare  often  met  with  such  things  as  preriouslj 
we  had  never  seen  even  in  a  dream ;  like  a  husbandman  whom 
some  persons  say  while  digging  a  hole  for  the  purpose  of  plant- 
ing some  fruit- bearing  tree,  found  a  treasure,  meeting  idth 
good  fortune  which  he  had  never  hoped  for.  Therefore  Jacob, 
the  wrestler  with  God,  when  his  father  asked  him  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  acquired  this  knowledge,  saying,  **  How  didst 
thou  find  this  so  quickly,  my  son  ?**  answered  and  said,  '*  fie- 
cause  the  Lord  my  God  brought  it  before  me.**t  For  when 
God  bestows  on  any  one  the  treasures  of  his  own  wisdom  with- 
out any  toil  or  labour,  then  we,  without  having  expected  such 
thinffs,  suddenly  perceive  that  we  have  found  a  treasure  of  per- 
fect happiness. 

And  it  often  happens  to  those  who  seek  with  great  labour, 
that  they  miss  that  for  which  they  are  seeking ;  while  others, 
who  are  seeking  without  any  diligence,  find  with  great  ease 
even  things  that  they  never  thought  of  finding.  '  I*or  those 
who  are  dull  and  slow  in  their  souls,  like  men  bereft  of  thi^ir 
eyesight,  find  the  labour  tNrhich  they  devote  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  objects  of  science  useless  and  wasted ;  while  others, 
through  the  richness  of  their  natural  endowments,  find  out  im- 
measurable things  without  any  investigation  at  all,  by  the  help 
of  felicitous  and  well  directed  conjectures ; '  so  that  it  would 
seem  that  they  attain  their  objects  not  in  consequence  of  any 
labour  of  their  own,  but  because  the  things  themselves  do  of 
their  own  accord  come  to  meet  them  and  hasten  to  present 
themselves  to  their  view,  and  so  give  them  the  most  accurate 
comprehension  of  them. 

*  Alluding  probably  to  Theooriins  h^re^  who  says-^ 

'AfifUf  B*  oirt  X670V  fivot  4|ioi,  oid*  ^plO^^fok— iiT»17* 
t  Ghneiii  xxviL  2a 
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XXI.  To  these  meu  tlie  law*giver  says  were  given,  **  Great 
and  beautiful  cities,  which  they  had  not  built;  houses  full  of 
good  things,  which  they  had  not  filled  ;  cisterns  cut  out  of  the 
solid  rock,  which  they  had  not  hewn;  vineyai'ds  and  olive 
gardens,  which  they  had  not  planted.***  Now,  by  cities  and 
houses,  he  here  symbolically  sketches  out  the  generic  and  spe- 
cific virtues ;  for  genus  resembles  a  city,  because  it  is  marked 
out  in  larger  circumferences,  and  because  it  is  common  to 
many  individuals ;  and  species  resembles  a  house,  because  it  is 
more  contracted  and  avoids  community ;  and  cisterns  prepared 
before-hand  intimate  the  rewards  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  some 
for  their  labour,  while  they  are  given  spontaneously  to  others, 
being  channels  of  heavenly  and  wholesome  waters  and  well 
prepared  treasures  for  the  preservation  of  the  virtues  before- 
mentioned,  by  means  of  which  joy  is  shed  over  the  perfect 
heart,  irradiating  it  all  over  with  the  light  of  truth.  Again, 
when  Moses  speaks  of  the  vineyards,  he  means  them  as  an 
emblem  of  cheerfulness,  and  the  olive  gardens  as  a  symbol  of 
lighL 

Huppy,  therefore,  are  they  who,  sufiering  something  like 
those  persons  who  awoke  up  out  of  deep  sleep,  on  a  sudden, 
without  any  labour  or  exertion  on  their  part,  behold  the  world 
before  them ;  and  miserable  are  they  to  whom  it  happens  to  be 
eagerly  contentious  for  objects  to  wnich  they  are  not  fitted  by 
nature,  beinff  full  of  a  contentious  spirit,  which  is  the  most 
grievous  of  diseases.  For,  in  addition  to  failing  in  the  object 
which  they  are  desirous  of  attaining,  they  do  further  incur  great 
disgrace  with  no  slight  ii^jury,  like  ships  which  are  attempting 
'to  make  their  way  by  sea  against  opposing  winds ;  for  they,  in 
addition  to  being  unable  to  proceed  in  their  course  towards  the 
point  to  which  they  are  hastening,  are  very  often  upset  with 
their  crews  and  their  cargoes,  and  so  cause  pain  to  their  friends 
and  pleasure  to  their  enemies. 

XaII.  Therefore  the  law  says  that  some  persons,  having 
made  a  violent  effort,  went  up  to  the  mountain,  "And  the 
Amorites  came  forth  who  dwell  on  that  mountain,  and  wounded 
them,  as  bees  might  have  done,  and  pursued  them  from  Seir 
even  to  Hormah."t  For  it  follows  of  necessity  that  those 
persons  who,  being  by  nature  unfitted  for  the  comprehension 
of  artSy  if  by  making  violent  efibrts  they  do  something  in  them, 
*  Doutaronomy  vL  IL  f  Deuteronomy  L  48. 
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not  only  M\  of  attaining  their  end,  bat  also  incur  disgrace ; 
and  those  who  Toluntarily,  but  still  without  any  deliberate  con- 
sent of  their  mind,  do  something  that  they  ougnt  to  do,  putting 
a  sort  of  constraint  on  their  own  Toluntaiy  principle,  do  not 
succeed,  but  are  wounded  and  harassed  bj  their  own  con- 
sciences. 

So  also  those  who  restore  deposits  of  small  ratue  in  the  hope 
of  having  larger  deposits  entrusted  to  them,  which  they  may  do. 
able  to  appropriate,  you  would  call  men  of  good  faith ;  and  yet 
even  when  they  are  restoring  the  deposits,  they  put  a  great 
constraint  on  their  natural  faithlessness,  by  which  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  they  will  be  unceasingly  tormented. 

And  do  not  all  those  who  offer  but  a  spurious  kind  of  worship 
to  the  only  wise  God,  putting  on  a  profession  of  a  rigid  life  like 
a  dress  on  a  magnificent  stage,  merely  with  the  object  of 
making  a  display  before  the  assembled  spectators,  having  im-* 
piosture  rather  than  piety  in  their  souls,  do  not  they,  I  ^y, 
stretch  themselves  on  the  rack  as  it  were,  and  torment  them- 
selves, compelling  even  the  truth  itself  to  assume  a  false  ap- 
pearance. Therefore,  they  being  for  a  brief  period  over- 
shadowed with  the  emblems  of  superstition,  which  is  the  great 
hindrance  to  holiness,  and  a  great  irgury  to  those  who  have  it 
and  to  those  who  associate  with  it ;  after  that  again  stripping 
off  their  disguise,  display  their  naked  hypocrisy.  And  then 
like  men,  convicted  of  being  aliens,  they  are  looked  upon  as 
enemies,  having  entered  themselves  as  citizens  of  that  noblest 
of  cities^ virtue,  whil^  they  have  really  no  connection  with  it 
For  whatever  is  violent  (j3/euoy)  is  also  of  short  duration,  as 
its  very  name  imports,  since  it  closely  resembles  short  (fiaihi). 
And  the  ancients  used  the  two  words  {fieuhv)  atid  UXtyoyi^i^v) 
of  short  duration  as  synonymous. 

XXIII.  We  must  now  consider  the  question  which  is  meant 
by  *'  Noah  found  grace  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  Ood.**  *  Is 
the  meaniug  of  what  is  here  expressed  this,  that  he  received 
ffrace,  or  that  he  was  accounted  worthy  of  grace?  The  former 
idea  it  is  not  natural  for  us  to  entertain ;  for  what  was  given 
to  him  beyond  what  was  given  to  all,  as  one  may  say,  not  only 
to  all  concrete  natures  only,  but  to  all  elementary  and  simple 
natures  which  have  been  accounted  worthy  of  divine  srace? 
But  the  second  interpretation  has  a  reason  in  it  which  is  not 
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altogether  iDOonsistent,  that  the  cause  of  all  things,  judgat 
those  persons  worthy  of  his  gifts,  who  do  not  corrupt  the  divma 
impression  which  has  heen  stamped  apon  them,  namely,  th& 
most  sacred  mind,  with  disgraceful  practices ;  still  perhaps  ev«iii 
this  is  not  the  true  meaning  of  the  words.     For  what  Kind  of 
person  must  he  be  who  would  be  accounted  before  God  to  be 
worthy  of  his  grace  ?    I  indeed  think  that  the  whole  world  put 
together  could  scarcely  attain  to  such  a  pitch,  and  yet  the  world 
is  the  first,  and  greatest,  and  most  perfect  of  all  the  works  of 
God.     May  it  not  then  perhaps  be  better  to  understand  this 
expression  as  meaning  that  the  virtuous  man  being  fond  of 
investigating  things,  and  eager  for  learning,  amid  all  the  di^ 
ferent  things  that  he  has  investigated,  has  found  this  one  most 
certain  fact,  that  all  things  that  exist,  the  earth,  the  water,  the 
air,  the  fire,  the  6un,  the  stars,  the  heaven,  all  animals  and 
plants  whatever,  are  the  grace  of  God. 

But  God  has  given  notning  to  himself,  for  he  has  no  need 
of  any  tiling ;  but  he  has  given  the  world  to  the  world,  and  its 
parts  ne  has  bestowed  on  themselves  and  on  one  another,  and 
also  on  the  universe,  and  without  having  judged  anything  to 
be  worthy  of  grace,  (for  he  gives  all  his  good  things  without 
grudging  to  the  universe  and  to  its  parts),  he  merely  has  regard 
to  his  own  everlasting  goodness,  thinking  the  doing  good  to  be 
a  line  of  conduct  suitable  to  his  own  happy  and  blessed  nature ; 
so  that  if  any  one  were  to  ask  me,  wluit  was  the  cause  of  the 
creation  of  the  world,  having  learnt  from  Moses,  I  shoold 
answer,  that  the  goodness  of  the  living  God,  being  the  most  im- 
portant  of  his  graces,  is  in  itself  the  cause. 

XXIV.  But  here  we  must  observe  that  Moses  says,  that 
'*  Noah  pleased  **  the  powers  of  the  living  God,  "  the  Lord  and 
God,"  but  that  he  tells  us  that  Moses  himself  pleased  the 
Being  who  is  attended  by  those  powers  as  his  body  guard,  and 
who,  without  them,  is  conceived  only  according  to  his  essenoe. 
For  it  is  said  here,  speaking  in  the  person  of  God,  **  Because 
thou  hast  found  grace  in  my  sight,  ^  pointing  out  himself 
instead  of  any  one  else  whatever.  Thus,  therefore,  he  who 
exists  himself  by  himself  alone,  thinks  the  exceeding  wisdom 
which  is  found  in  Moses  worthy  of  grace,  and  that  other  wis* 
dom  ^hich  was  formed  on  the  model  of  his,  he  considers  of  an 
inferior  class,  and  more  a  wisdom  of  species,  as  consisting  of 
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subordinate  jpowers,  acoordiog  to  which  he  is  both  Lord  and 
God,  and  ruler  and  benefactor. 

fiut  another  mind  attached  to  the  body  and  the  slave  of  the 
passions,  having  been  sold  as  slave  to  the  chief  cook,^  that 
IS  to  say  to  the  pleasure  of  our  compound  being,  and  being 
castrated  and  mutilated  of  all  the  masculhie  and  generative 
parts  of  the  soul,  being  afflicted  with  a  want  of  all  good 

tractices,  and  being  incapable  of  receiving  the  divine  voice, 
sinff  also  separated  and  cut  off  from  the  sacred  assembly,  in 
which  conferences  and  discussions  about  virtue  are  continually 
being  brought  up,  is  conducted  into  the  prison  of  the  passions, 
and  finds  grace,  (a  grace  more  inglorious  than  dishonour),  with 
the  keeper  of  the  prison.f 

For  these  men  are  properly  called  prisoners,  not  those  who 
after  they  have  been  condemned  at  the  judgment  seat  by  the 
legitimate  magistrates,  or  by  judges  formally  appointed,  are 
led  away  by  the  officers  into  the  place  appointed  for  malefactors ; 
but  those  in  whom  nature  has  condemned  the  disposition  of 
their  souIm,  men  who  are  full  of  intemperance,  and  cowardice, 
and  injustice,  and  impiety,  and  innumerable  other  evils ;  but 
the  steward,  and  keeper,  and  guardian  of  these  men,  is  the 
keeper  of  the  prison,  a  composition  and  combination  of  all 
kinds  of  various  wickednesses,  united  together  into  one  mass, 
to  please  whom  is  the  greatest  of  punishments* 

But  some  people  who  do  not  perceive  this,  being  deceived 
with  respect  to  what  is  iigurious  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  look 
upon  it  as  advantageous,  come  to  him  with  great  joy,  and 
offer  themselves  as  his  body-guards,  that  being  accounted 
faithful  by  him,  they  may  become  his  lieutenants  and  successors 
in  the  suardianship  of  involuntary  and  voluntar?  offen^^es ; 
but  do  uou,  O  my  soul,  thinking  such  an  office  and  magistracy 
as  that,  more  grievous  than  the  most  laborious  slavery,  adopt, 
as  far  as  you  can,  an  unrestrained,  and  unconfined,  and  free 
system  of  life,  and  if  you  are  caught  by  the  baits  of  passion, 
endure  rather  to  be  a  prisoner  yourself,  than  the  keeper  of  a 
prison :  for  then  if  you  suffer  distress,  and  groan  aloud,  you 
will  obtain  pity ;  but  if  you  give  yourself  up  to  ambition  of 
great  posts,  and  to  a  covetousness  of  honour,  you  will  receive 
that  pleasant  and  greatest  evil  of  being  keeper  of  the  prison, 
by  which  you  will  be  influenced  the  whole  of  your  life. 
*  Qoneiii  xazix  1.  t  Qenesis  izzix.  2L 
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XXV,  Reject  therefore  with  all  your  might  all  idea  of 
pleasing  the  keepers  of  the  prison ;  but  on  the  contrary,  with 
all  your  ability  and  all  your  earnestness,  labour  to  please  him 
who  is  the  cause  of  all  things  ;  and  if  you  are  unable  to  do  so, 
(for  the  greatness  of  his  dignity  is  exceeding  high),  at  all  events 
advance,  without  ever  turning  back,  towards  his  powers,  and 
present  yourself  to  thera  as  their  suppliant,  until  they  admit- 
ting the  continual  assiduity  and  sincerity  of  your  service,  place 
you  in  the  ranks  of  tliose  who  have  pleased  them,  as  they  did 
Noah,  of  whose  descendants  Moses  has  made  a  most  admirable 
and  novel  catalogue ;  for  he  says,  *'  These  are  the  generations 
of  Noah :  Noah  was  a  just  man,  being  perfect  in  his  gene- 
ration, and  Noah  pleased  God**;  *  for  the  descendants  of  the 
compound  being  were  naturally  compound  beings  also  them- 
selves ;  for  horses  do  of  necessity  beget  horses,  and  lions  beget 
lions,  bulls  become  the  parents  of  bulls,  and  so  too  men  beget 
men ;  but  such  things  are  not  the  appropriate  offspring  of  a 
good  mind;  the  progeny  of  that  are  the-  virtues  before 
mentioned,  namely  the  being  a  man,  the  being  just,  the  being 
perfect,  the  pleasing  God,  wiiich  last  particulai*,  inasmuch  as  it 
IS  the  crowning  one,  and  as  it  were  the  boundary  of  perfect 
happiness,  is  enumerated  last  of  all. 

But  there  is  one  kind  of  creation,  which  is  a  sort  of  con- 
ducting and  travelUug  from  that  which  does  not  exist  to 
existence.  This  is  the  one  which  plants,  and  animals  do  of 
necessity  use;  and  there  is  another  kind,  which  is  a  transition 
and  change  from  a  better  genus  to  a  worse  species,  which  Moses 
mentions  when  he  says,  **  These  are  the  generations  of  Jacob ; 
Joseph  when  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  was  keeping  the 
sheep  with  his  brethren,  being  a  youth  with  the  sons  of  Billah, 
and  with  the  sons  of  Zilpah,  his  father*8  wives. **t  For 
when  this  reason  inclined  to  meditation  and  devoted  to 
learning,  was  driven  down  from  its  more  divine  speculations, 
human  and  mortal  opinions,  then  Joseph,  the  companion  of 
the  body,  and  of  all  the  things  which  pertain  to  the  body  was 
bom,  being  still  but  a  youth,  even  though  in  the  lapse  of 
time  he  may  become  gi*eyheaded,  as  being  one  who  never 
listened  to  any  older  discourse  or  opinions,  which  the  com- 
panions of  Moses  acquired  as  the  most  useful  possessions  for 
themselves  and  their  disciples.  On  this  account  it  seems  to 
*  Qenatii  vi  9,  t  ^n^ifl  zzxvii  2. 
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me  that  Moses  wishing  to  de8<:rib6  his  figure  and  to  giro  a 
more  accurate  idea  of  his  appearance,  so  as  to  make  it  known, 
introduced  him  as  tending  his  father's  sheep,  not  in  the  com- 
pany of  any  one  of  his  father  s  legitimate  sons,  hut  with  his 
illegitimate  brethren,  who,  being  the  sons  of  concubines,  derive 
their  name  from  the  inferior  sex,  that  of  the  women,  and  not 
from  the  superior  sex,  that,  namely  of  the  man ;  for  they  here 
are  called  the  sons  of  Jacob's  wives,  Billah  and  Zilpah,  and 
not  the  sons  of  their  father  Israel. 

XXVI.  And  one  may  here  Tory  fitly  raise  the  question  for 
what  reason  it  ^'as  that  afler  mentioning  the  perfection  of  Noah 
in  virtue,  he  then  immediately  adds  that  **  the  earth  was  become 
corrupt  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  was  filled  with  wickedness.*'^ 
But  perhaps  it  is  not  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  solution  of  this 
doubt,  for  any  one  who  is  not  exceedingly  ignorant  of  all  in- 
struction. We  must  say  therefore,  that  when  an  incorruptible 
species  arises  in  the  soul,  the  mortal  nart  is  immediately  de- 
stroyed ;  for  the  birth  of  virtuous  studies  is  tlie  death  of  dis- 
graceful ones,  since  also  when  liffht  shines  forth  darkness  dis- 
appears. On  this  account,  in  the  law  of  leprosy,  it  is  most 
expressly  enjoined  that  **  If  the  living  skin  arise  in  the  leper,  he 
shall  be  polluted  ;**t  and  fuirther  ratifying  this  same  iqjunction, 
and  as  it  were  setting  a  seal  to  it,  he  adds,  *'  and  the  flesh 
which  is  sound  shall  pollute  him,**  delivering  this  injunction  in 
opposition  to  what  is  natural  or  usual :  for  all  men  think  the 
thmgs  that  are  sick  the  pollution  of  those  that  are  in  health, 
and  those  that  are  dead  the  pollution  of  the  living,  and  not,  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  healthy  and  the  living  are  the  pollution 
of  the  sick  and  of  the  dead,  but  rather,  they  account  them  tlieir 
salvation.  But  the  lawgiver  being  full  of  the  most  modem 
wisdom  in  everything,  has  this  peculiarity  in  his  expositions, 
that  he  teaches  that  uie  healthy  and  the  living  are  the  causes 
of  our  not  being  pure  from  pollution ;  for  the  h^thy  and  living 
complexion  in  we  soul  is  truly  conviction  which  rises  up  against 
it :  when  this  conviction  rises  up,  it  makes  a  catalogue  of  all 
the  offences  of  the  soul,  and  reproaching  it  with  them,  and 
looking  sternly  at  it,  it  is  scarcely  able  to  be  stopped  in  its 
attacks  upon  it ;  and  the  soul  being  convicted  recognises  all  its 
actions  by  which  it  has  offended  against  right  reason,  and  per- 
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ceives  that  it  is  foolish,  and  intemperate,  and  unjust,  and  fuD 
of  pollutions. 

XXVII.  On  which  account  Moses  also  establishes  a  most 
extraordinary  law,  in  which  he  eqjoins  that  "  the  man  who  is 
in  part  leprous  shall  be  accounted  impure,  but  that  he  who  is 
wholly,  from  the  sole  of  his  foot  to  the  crown  of  his  head  orer- 
whelmed  with  leprosy,  shall  be  considered  pure  ;'*^  for  any  oue 
else,  I  apprehend,  reasoning  from  probability,  would  say  the 
exact  contrary,  and  would  think  that  the  leprosy  which  was 
contracted,  and  which  extended  orer  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  body,  was  less  impure,  but  that  the  leprosy  which  was  dif- 
fused,  so  aa  to  spread  over  the  whole  body  was  more  impure  : 
but  Moses  here,  as  it  appears  to  me,  uses  this  symbolicid  ex- 
pression to  intimate  this  most  undeniable  truth,  that  uninten- 
tional misdeeds,  even  if  they  be  of  the  greatest  enormity,  are 
not  deserving  of  blame,  and  are  pure,  inasmuch  as  they  have 
not  conscience,  that  terrible  accuser,  to  testify  against  them : 
but  that  intentional  offences,  even  if  they  do  not  extend  over  a 
wide  surface,  being  convicted  by  the  judge  who  passes  sentence 
against  the  soul,  are  rightly  accounted  unholy,  and  polluted, 
and  impure* 

This  leprosy,  therefore,  being  of  a  twofold  character,  and 
putting  forth  two  complexions,  signifies  voluntary  depravity ; 
for  the  soul,  though  it  has  healthy,  and  vivifying,  and  right 
reason  in  itself,  does  not  use  it  for  the  preservation  of  its  good 
things,  but  surrendering  itself  to  persons  unskilled  in  naviga- 
tion, it  overturns  the  whole  bark  of  life,  which  might  have 
been  saved  in  calm  fine  weather ;  but  when  it  changes  so  as  to 
assume  one  uniform  white  appearance,  it  displays  an  involun- 
tary change ;  since  the  mind,  entirely  deprived  of  the  power 
of  reasoning,  not  having  left  in  it  one  single  seed  to  beget 
understanding,  like  a  man  in  a  mist  or  in  deep  darkness,  sees 
nothing  that  ought  to  be  done ;  but,  like  a  blind  man,  Ml- 
ing  wiUiout  seeing  his  way  before  him  into  all  kinds  of  error, 
endures  continual  falls  and  disasters  one  after  another,  in  spite 
of  all  its  efforts. 

XXVIII.  And  like  this  is  the  injunction  given  respecting 
the  house  in  which  it  happens  that  leprosy  often  arises ;  for 
Moses  says  that,  **  If  there  be  a  taint  of  leprosy  in  the  house, 
the  owner  shall  come,  and  shall  tell  it  to  the  priest,  saying 
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there  is  eomething  like  a  taint  of  leprosj  has  been  seen  bj  me 
in  mj  boose.***  and  presently  he  adds,  "  And  the  priest  shall 
command  him  to  dismantle  nis  honse,  before  the  priest  enters 
into  the  honse  to  see  it,  and  all  the  things  that  are  in  the  house 
shall  not  be  impure ;  and  after  that  the  priest  shall  enter  the 
house  to  examme  it**  Therefore,  before  the  priest  enters 
in,  the  things  in  the  house  are  pure ;  but  after  he  has  entered 
in«  from  thi^  time  forth  they  are  all  impure.  And  yet  the 
oontrarr  would  hare  been  natural,  that  when  a  matt  thoroughly 
purified  and  perfect,  who  is  in  the  habit  of  offering  up  prayers 
and  purifications,  and  sacrifices  for  all  the  people  come  into  a 
house,  all  that  is  therein  would  be  improved  by  his  presence, 
and  would  become  pure  from  having  been  impure  |  but  now 
they  do  not  even  remain  in  the  same  condition  as  before, 
but  they  are  brought  into  a  worse  state  by  the  arrival  of  Uie 
pnest. 

But  whether  this  is  consistent  with  the  literal  and  obvious 
order  of  the  words,  those  meii  may  inquire  who  ai^  in  the  habit 
of,  and  fond  of  pursuina  such  investigations ;  but  we  must  affirm 
distinctly,  that  no  one  uiing  can  be  more  consistent  with  another 
than  the  fact,  that  when  the  priest  enten  in,  all  the  things  in  the 
bouse  should  be  polluted ;  for  as  long  aS  the  divine  word  has  not 
come  to  our  souls  as  to  a  hearth  of  hospitality,  all  its  actions 
are  blameless ;  for  the  overseer,  of  the  filther,  or  the  teacher, 
or  whatever  else  it  may  be  fit  to  entitle  ihe  pries^  by  whom 
alone  it  is  possible  for  it  to  be  admonished  and  chastened,  is 
at  a  distance :  and  those  persons  are  to  be  pardoned  who  do 
wrong  from  inexperience,  out  of  ignohmcS  ilrhat  they  ought 
to  do :  for  they  do  not  look,  upon  their  deeds  in  the  light  of 
sins,  but  even  sometimes  they  beliete  that  they  are  doing  right 
in  cases  in  which  they  are  erring  greatly ;  but  when  the  real 

I)riest,  conviction,  enters  our  hearts,  like  a  most  pure  ray  of 
ight,  then  we  think  that  the  deSionS'  which  we  have  cherished 
within  our  souls  are  not  pure,  and  we  see  that  our  actions  are 
liable  to  blame,  and  deserving  of  reproach,  though  we  did  them 
through  ignorance  of  whsit  was'  right  '  All  these  things,  there- 
fore, Uie  priest,  that  is  to  Say,  cOinviction,  pollutes,  and  orders 
that  they  shoidd  be  taken  away  and  Stripped  o£^  in  order  that 
he  may  see  the  abode  of  the  soul  purest  and,  if  there  are  any 
diseases  in  it  diat  he  may  heal  theniv 

•  Lsvitloui  siv.  804  t  Illld. 
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XXIX.  And  the  woman  who  met  the  propheti*  m  the  book 
of  Kings,  resembles  this  fact:  ''And  soe  is  a  widow;"  not 
meaning  by  that,  as  we  generally  use  the  word,  a  woman  when 
she  is  bereft  of  her  husband,  but  that  she  is  so,  from  being  free 
from  those  passions  which  corrupt  and  destroy  the  soul,  as 
Thamar  is  represented  by  Moses.  For  she  also  being  a  widow, 
-vas  commanded  to  sit  down  in  the  house  of  the  fiither, 
the  only  Saviour  ;t  on  whose  account,  having  forsaken  for 
ever  the  company  and  society  of  men,  she  is  at  a  distance 
from  and  widowhood  of  all  human  pleasures,  and  receives  i^ 
divine  seed ;  and  being  filled  with  the  seeds  of  yirtue,  she  con-t 
ceives,  and  is  in  travail  of  virtuous  actions.  And  when  she 
has  brought  them  forth,  she  carries  off  the  prize  against  her 
adversaries,  and  is  enrolled  as  yictorious,  bearing  the  palm  aa 
the  emblem  of  her  victory. 

For  the  name  Thamar,  being  interpreted,  means  the  palm- 
tree.  And  every  soul  that  is  beginning  to  be  widowed  and 
devoid  of  evils,  says  to  the  prophet,  **  0,  man  of  Qod  !  hast 
thou  come  to  me  to  remind  me  of  my  iniquity  and  of  my* 
sin?"^  For  he  being  inspired,  and  entering  into  the  soul, 
and  being  filled  with  heavenly  love,  and  being  amazingly  ex- 
cited by  tlie  intolerable  stimulus  of  heaven-inflicted  frenzy, 
works  in  the  soul  a  recollection  of  its  ancient  iniquities  and 
offences :  not  in  order  that  it  may  commit  such  again, — but 
that,  greatly  lamenting  and  bitterly  bewailing  its  former  error,* 
it  may  hate  its  own  ofi&pring,  and  reject  them  with  aversion^ 
and  may  follow  the  admonitions  of  the  word  of  Ood,  the  inter* 
preter  and  prophet  of  his  will.  For  the  men  of  old  used  to 
call  the  prophets  sometimes  men  of  God,  and  sometimea 
seers,§  affixing  appropriate  and  becoming  names  to  their, 
enthusiasm,  and  inspiration,  and  to  the  foreknowledge  of  aflGsdrs 
which  they  enjoyed. 

XXX.  Very  properly,  therefore,  the  most  sacred  Moses  says 
that,  the  earth  was  corrupted  at  that  time  when  the  virtues  of 
the  just  Noah  were  made  manifest :  '*  And  the  whole  earth,*' 
says  he,  *'  was  corrupted,  because  all  flesh  had  corrupted  his 
{aifrov)  way  upon  the  earth."  ||  Now  to  some  persons  this 
expression  will  seem  to  have  been  incorrectly  used,  and  that 
the  consistency  with  the  context,  and  the  truth  of  the  fact  will 

•  1  Kings  xvii.  10        f  OenMia  xxxyiU.  11.        t  1  Kings  xviL  18. 
i  1  Samuel  ix.  9.  |  QenMii  vi  18.      ,   . 
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require  that  we  should  read  rather  that,  ^  All  flesh  had  cor- 
rupted its  (al/r^i)  way  upon  the  earth.'*  For  it  does  not  agree 
with  the  feminine  noun  **  flesh  **  (rfi  oocfx/\  if  we  subjoin  a 
masculine  case,  the  word  dbrov  in  connection  with  it  But 
perhaps,  Moses  does  not  mean  here  to  speak  of  the  flesh  alone 
as  corrupting  his  way  upon  the  earth,  so  that  he  deserves  to  be 
considered  to  have  erred  in  the  expression  which  he  has  used, 
but  rather  to  speak  of  the  things  of  the  flesh,  which  is  cor- 
rupted, and  of  that  other  being  whose  way  the  flesh  endeavours 
to  injure  and  to  corrupt. 

So  that  we  should  explain  this  expression  thus  : — All  flesh 
corrupted  the  perfect  way  of  the  everlasting  and  incorruptible 
being  which  conducts  to  Qod.  And  know  that  this  way  is 
wisdom.  For  the  mind  being  guided  by  wisdom,  while  the 
road  is  straight  and  level  and  easy,  proceeds  along  it  to  the 
end ;  and  the  end  of  this  road  id  the  knowledse  and  under- 
standing of  God.  But  every  companion  of  the  flesh  hates  and 
repudiates,  and  endeavours  to  corrupt  this  way ;  for  there  is  no 
one  thing  so  much  at  variance  with  another,  as  knowledge  is 
at  variance  with  the  pleasure  of  the  flesh.  Accordingly,  the 
earthly  Edom  is  always  fighting  with  those  who  wish  to  pro^ 
ceed  by  this  road,  which  is  the  royal  road  for  those  who  partake 
of  the  faculty  of  seeing  who  are  called  Israel ;  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  name  Edom,  is  "  earthly,**  and  he  labours  with 
all  earnestness,  and  by  every  means  in  his  power,  and  by 
threats,  to  hinder  them  from  this  road,  and  to  make  it  pathless 
and  impracticable  for  ever. 

XXXI.  Therefore  the  ambassadors  who  are  sent  speak  as 
follows : — "  We  will  pass  on  through  thy  land ;  we  will  not 
pass  through  thy  fields  nor  through  Uiy  vineyards ;  we  will  not 
drink  water  from  thy  cistern ;  we  will  proceed  by  the  royal 
road  ;  we  will  not  turn  aside  out  of  the  way,  to  the  right  hand, 
nor  to  the  left,  until  we  have  passed  over  thy  borders.  But 
£dom  answered  and  said,  Thou  shalt  not  pass  through  my 
land:  and  if  thou  dost,  I  will  come  against  thee  in  battle 
to  meet  thee.  And  the  children  of  Israel  said  unto  him, 
We  will  pass  by  thy  mountain ;  but  if  I  or  my  cattle  drink 
of  thy  water,  I  will  pay  thee  the  pnoe  thereof.  But  it  is 
of  no  consequence,  we  will  pass  by  thy  mount^dn*  And  he 
said,  "  Thou  shalt  not  pass  through  my  land.*** 

^  Numbmi  tx.  17« 
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It  is  said  of  some  pnan  of  old  time,  that  when  be  saw  a 
sumptuous  procession  properly  equipped  passing  by,  be  looked 
towards  one  of  bis  acquaintances  and  said,  **  My  friends,  see 
how  many  things  there  are  of  which  I  have  no  need,'*  in  a  feiy 
few  words  uttering  what  was  truly  a  great  and  heavenly  boast. 
What  dost  thou  say  ?  Were  you.  crowned  as  conqueror  in  the 
Olympic  games  in  opposition  to  all  the  wealth  arrayed  against 
you;  and  were  you  so  to  that  degree  there  that  you  took 
nothing  from  thence  for  your  ei\ioyment  or  for  your  use  ?  It 
is  a  marvellous  statement,  but  the  sentiment  is  more  admirable 
still,  which  advanced  to  such  a  degree  of  strength,  aa  to  be  able 
without  any  extraordinary  exertion,  nevertheless  to  carry  off 
the  victory  by  force. 

XXXII.  But  it  is  not  allowed  to  one  man  alone  to  boast 
before  Moses  who  has  been  instructed  in  the  highest  perfection 
of  wisdom,  but  it  belongs  to  the  whole  of  a  most  populous 
nation.  And  this  is  the  proof  of  that  fact.  The  soul  of  every 
one  of  his  friends  felt  confidence  and  was  bold  towards  the  king 
of  all  the  apparent  good  things,  the  earthly  Edom ;  for  in  fact 
all  earthly  good  things  are  good  only  in  appearance ;  they  then 
I  say  were  bold,  so  as  to  say,  **  I  wiU  now  pass  by  thy  land.* 
Oh,  the  magnanimous  and  sublime  promise  I  Tell  me,  will 
ye  be  able  to  surmount,  to  pass  by,  to  run  past  all  these  things 
which  on  earth  appear  to  be  and  are  believed  to  be  good? 
And  is  there  nothing  which  will  be  able  to  check  and  restrain 
your  forward  advance  by  the  power  with  which  it  resists  you  ? 
And  when  you  have  beheld  all  the  treasures  of  riches  one  after 
another,  and  all  full,  will  ye  turn  from  them  with  aversion, 
and  avert  your  eyes  from  them  ?  And  will  ye  look  down  upon  the 
dignities  of  your  ancestors,  and  on  those  which  come  to  your- 
selves from  your  father  and  your  mother,  and  on  their  nobility 
which  is  so  celebrated  in  the  mouths  of  the  multitude  ?  And 
will  ye  forsake  the  glory  for  which  men  are  ready  to  barter 
everything,  leaving  it  behind  as  if  it  were  something  most 
utterly  vdueless?  What  more  shall  I  say?  Will  ye  dis- 
regard the  health  of  the  body,  and  the  accurate  perfection  of 
the  outward  senses,  and  beauty,  which  is  an  object  of  contention 
to  many,  and  strength  such  as  no  one  can  oppose,  and  aU  those 
other  things  by  which  the  house  or  the  tomb  of  the  soul,  or 
whatever  else  one  ought  to  call  it  is  adorned,  will  ye,  I  say, 
di>4.^ard  all  these  things,  so  far  a|i  not  to  class  any  one  of 
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them  among  good  thinfls  ?  These  are  mighty  deeds  of  bold* 
ness  for  a  heavenl  j  and  celestial  soul,  which  has  utterly  for- 
saken the  regions  of  earth,  and  which  has  heen  drawn  up  on 
high,  and  has  its  abode  among  the  divine  hatnres.  For  beiuff 
filled  with  the  sight  of  the  genuine  and  incorruptible  good 
things,  it  Tory  naturally  repudiates  those  which  only  last  n  day 
and  are  spurious. 

XXXIII.  What  is  the  advantage  then  of  passing  over  all 
the  mortal  advantages  of  mortal  man,  and  passing  them  by  too, 
not  in  accordance  with  right  reason,  but  as  some  do  through 
their  hesitation,  or  slujggishness,  or  inexperience;  for  everything 
is  not  honoured  everywhere,  but  different  things  are  esteemed 
by  different  persons.  On  this  account,  Moses  wishing  to  teach 
further,  that  they  had  become  by  correctness  of  reason  inclined 
to  despise  what,  was  said,  adds  to  the  words,  "  I  will  pass  by," 
the  further  description,  "  through  your  land.**  For  this  is  ez- 
ceedinaly  necessary,  that  when  surrotlnded  by  an  abundance  of 
those  things  which  sJte  usnall^  accounted  advantages,  w6  should* 
avoid  being  taken  prisoners  l^  anv  of  the  toils  which  are  spread 
by  each  separate  pleasure ;  and  tnat  like  fire,  we  should  be  able 
at  one  onset  to  break  throiugh  their  attacks  which  are  so  con- 
tinually armed  against  us. 

The  Israelites  say  then  that  they  tnll  pass  hj  this  ivay,  but 
that  they  will  not  pass  any  longer  thh>ugh  the  fields  and  vine* 
yards ;  for  it  would  be  dodng  simplicity  to  pass  by  all  the 
plants  in  the  soul  worthy  of  cultivation  and  producing  eatable 
fruit,  that  is  to  say  virtuous  discourses  and  praiseworthy  actions. 
For  it  would  be  proper  rather  to  romaiii,  and  to  gather  the  fruit, 
and  to  feed  on  it  to  satiety.  For  nothing  is  more  beautifhl  than 
an  insatiable  cheerfulness  amid  perfect  virtues,  of  which  cheer- 
fulness, the  aforesaid  vineyards  are  the  symbol.  But  we,  on 
whom  God  pours  and  showers  his  fountains  of  good  things  from 
above,  we  drank  from  that  cistern,  and  we  were  seeking  scanty 
moisture  beneath  the  earth,  while  the  heaven  was  raining  upon 
us,  from  above  without  ceasing,  the  more  excellent  food  of  nectar 
and  ambrosia,  hr  better  thim  that  celebrated  in  the  fables  of 
the  poets. 

XXXiV.  Moreover,  should  we  while  draining  draughts 
stored  up  by  the  contrivance  of  men  through  distrust,  seek  a 
refuge  and  place  of  escape,  where  the  Saviour  of  the  universe 
has  opened  to  us  his  heavenly  treasury,  for  our  use  and  eqjoy- 
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ment  ?  For  Moses,  the  hierophant,  prays  that  *'  the  Lord  maj 
open  to  us  his  good  treasure,  his  heavenly  one,  to  give  us  his 
rain,"  *  and  the  prayers  of  the  nutn  who  loves  God  are  sure  to 
obtain  a  hearing.  And  what  does  he  say  who  neither  thinks 
the  heaven,  or  the  rain,  or  a  cistern,  or  in  fact  anything  what-, 
ever  in  all  creation  sufficient  to  nourish  him,  but  who  goes 
beyond  all  these  things,  and  relating  what  he  has  suffered,  says, 
'*  The  God  who  has  nourished  me  from  my  youth  up.'*f  Does 
not  this  man  appear  to  you  not  to  think  all  the  collections  of 
water  under  the  earth  put  together  worthy  even  of  looking  at  ? 
Nor  therefore  would  he  drink  out  of  a  cistern  to  whom  God 
gives  draughts  of  unmixed  wine ;  at  one  time,  by  the  ministrations 
of  some  an^el  whom  he  has  thought  worthy  to  act  as  cup- 
bearer, and  at  another  time  by  his  own  means,  placing  no  one 
between  the  giver  and  the  receiver. 

Let  us  then,  without  any  delay,  attempt  to  proceed  by  the 
royal  road,  since  we  think  fit  to  pass  by  all  earthly  things ;  and 
the  royal  road  is  that  of  which  there  is  no  private  individual 
iu  the  world  who  is  master,  but  he  alone  who  is  also  the  only 
true  king.  And  this  is,  as  I  said  a  little  while  ago,  wisdom, 
by  which  alone  suppliant  souls  can  find  a  way  of  escaping  to 
the  uncreate  God  ;  for  it  is  natural  that  one  who  goes  without 
any  hindrance  along  the  royal  road,  will  never  feel  weariness 
before  he  meets  with  the  king. 

But,  then,  those  who  have  come  near  to  him  recognise  his' 
blessedness  and  their  own  deficiency  ;  for  Abraham,  when  he 
had  placed  himself  very  near  to  God,  immediately  perceived 
that  he  was  but  dust  and  ashes.^  And  let  them  turn  away  out 
of  the  royal  road,  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left,  but 
let  them  advance  along  the  middle  of  it ;  for  any  deviation  in 
either  direction  is  blameable,  aa  that  on  the  one  side  has  a  ten- 
dency to  excess  and  that  on  the  other  side  to  deficiency ;  for 
tlie  right  hand  is,  in  this  instance,  no  less  blameable  than  thu 
left  hand.  In  the  case  of  those  \vho  live  according  to  impulse, 
tlie  right  hand  is  temerity  and  the  left  hand  cowardice.  As 
regards  those  who  are  iUiberal  in  the  management  of  money,  on 
the  right  hand  stands  stinginess,  and  on  the  left  hand  extrava- 
gant prodigality ;  and  those  men,  who  are  very  subtle  in  calcu- 
lating, judge  craifiiness  to  be  desirable  and  simplicity  to  be  a 
thing  to  be  shunned.  Again,  some  persons  incline  towards 
*  Dmii.  xxvUL  18.         f  ^^*«n«^  ^^iL  16.         %  Ocoeda  xviiL  27. 
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sapeiBtition  as  being  placed  on  the  right  hand,  and  flee  from 
impiety  as  a  thins  to  be  avoided  on  the  left. 

XXXV.  But  wai  we  may  not,  through  deviating  from  the 
right  road,  be  compelled  to  yield  to  one  of  two  rival  faults,  let 
us  desire  and  pray  to  be  able  to  proceed  straight  along  the 
middle  of  the  road.  Now,  the  middle  between  temerity  and 
cowardice,  is  courage ;  the  mean  between  profuse  extravagance 
and  illiberal  stinginess,  is  temperance;  that  between  crafty 
unscrupulousness  and  folly,  is  prudence ;  and  the  proper  path 
between  superstition  and  impiety,  is  piety.  These  lie  in  the 
middle  between  the  deviations  on  either  side,  and  are  all  roads 
easily  travelled,  and  level,  and  plain,  which  we  must  walk  upon 
not  with  our  bodily  organs,  but  with  the  motions  of  a  soul  con- 
tinually desiring  what  is  best. 

At  Uiis,  the  earthly  Edom,  being  excessively  indignant  (for 
he  is  afraid  of  the  overthrow  and  confusion  of  his  own  doctrines), 
will  threaten  us  with  irreconcilable  wars,  if  we  attempt  to  force 
our  way  along  it,  cutting  down  and  clearing  away  continually 
as  we  advance  the  fruitful  trees  of,  his  soul,  which  he  planted 
for  the  destruction  of  wisdom,  but  has  not  gathered  the  fruit 
thereof;  for  he  says,  "  Thou  shalt  not  pass  by  me ;  and  if  thou 
dost,  I  will  come  forth  in  battle  against  thee  to  meet  thee.** 
But  let  us  regard  none  of  his  threats,  but  make  answer  that  we 
will  pass  by  lus  mountain ;  that  is  to  say,  we  being  accustomed 
to  associate  with  high  and  sublime  powers  and  to  investigate 
everything  according  to  its  true  definition,  and  being  used  to 
inquire  into  the  reason  of  everything  whatever,  of  every  kind, 
by  means  of  which  the  knowledge  is  attained  of  what  anything 
is,  hold  in  utter  contempt  everything  which  is  external  ana 
which  afiects  the  body  alone ;  for  such  things  are  lowly  and 
grovelling  in  the  ground,  dear  indeed  to  you,  but  hated  by  us, 
for  which  reason  we  will  not  have  anything  to  do  with  any  one 
of  them.  For  if,  as  the  proverb  says,  we  only  touch  this  with 
the  tip  of  our  finger,  we  shall  be  fliving  honour  and  dignity  to 
you ;  for  then  you  will  give  yourself  airs  and  will  boast,  as  if  we 
who  are  lovers  of  virtue  had  been  brought  over  to  you  by  the 
allurements  of  pleasure. 

XXXVI.  "  For  if,"  says  Israel,  "  I  and  my  cattle  drink  of 
thy  water,  I  will  pay  you  a  price  for  it.**  Not  meaning  by  that 
such  price  as  is  spoken  of  by  the  poets,  money  of  silver  or  gold, 
or  anything  else ;  such  among  dealers  is  accustomed  to  be  given 
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to  tbo9^  who  9oll  ware9  m  ex^change  for  their  «rare8,  hut  the 
price  will  be  the  honour  which  he  now  claims ;  for,  in  realitjr, 
every  intemperate,  or  unjust,  or  cowardly  man,  when  he  sees 
any  one  who  is  more  austere  either  avoiding  labour,  or  subdued 
by  gain,  or  yielding  to  any  one  of  the  allurements  of  pleasure* 
rejoices  and  exults,  and  thinks  that  he  himself  has  received 
honour.  And,  moreover,  going  on  in  his  rejoicing  and  display«> 
ing  his  exultation  to  the  multitude,  he  beffins  to  philosophise 
about  his  own  errora  as  very  unavoidable  ana  not  useless,  saying 
that  if  they  were  not  of  such  a  character,  that  respectable  duid. 
so  and  so,  would  never  have  indulged  in  them. 

Let  us,  then,  say  to  eveiy  wicked  man,  if  we  drink  of  thy 
water,  if  we  touch  anything,  whatever  that  is  yours,  owing  to  an 
indiscreet  impetuosity,  we  shall  be  giving  you  honour,  and  accept- 
ance, instead  of  dishonour  and  rejection  (for  these  are  what  yoa 
deserve  to  receive)^  and.  in  truth,  the  matters  about  which  yoa 
are  anxious  are  absolutely  nothing.  Po  ypu  think  that  anythmg 
mortal  has  any  real  being  and  existence,  and  that  it  is  not  rather 
something  home  up  and  suspended  by  the  rope  of  some  false  and 
untrustworthy  opinion,  resting  on  empty  air,  and  in  no  respect 
differing  from  decei^itful  dreams  ?  And  if  you  are  unwilling  to 
contemplate  the  fortunes  of  particular  men,  think  upon  the 
changes,  whether  for  the  better  pr  for  the  worse,  of  whol^ 
countries  and  nations, 

At  one  time  Oreece  was  Qourishins,  but  the  Macedonians 
took  away  the  power  of  that  land ;  then,  in  turn,  Macedonia 
became  mighty,  but  that,  being  divided  into  small  portions  be« 
came  weak,  until  at  last  it  was  entirely  extinguished.  Before 
the  time  of  the  Mi^cedonians  the  IPersiana  prospered,  but  one 
day  overthrew  their  exceeding  and  extensive  prosperity*  And 
now  tlie  Parthiaus  are  more  powerful  thun  the  Persians,  who  n 
little  while  ago  were  their  masters,  ever  were ;  and  those  who 
were  their  subjects  are  now  masters.  Once,  and  for  a  very 
long  time,  Egypt  wss  a  mighty  empire,  but  its  great  dominioii 
and  glory  have  passed  fiway  like  a  doud.  What  has  become 
of  the  Ethiopians,  an4  of  Uartbage,  and  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Libya  ?  Where  now  are  the  kings  of  Pontus  ?  What  has  be- 
come of  Europe  and  Asia,  $nd,  in  short,  of  the  whole  of  the 
inhabited  world  ?  Is  it  pot  tosised  up  and  down  and  agitated 
like  a  ship  that  is  tossed  by  the  sea,  at  one  time  ei\joying  a 
iair  wind  and  at  another  time  being  forced  to  battle  against 
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contrary  gales  ?  For  the  divine  Word  brings  round  its  opera- 
tions in  a  circle,  which  the  common  multitude  of  men  call 
fortune.  And  then,  as  it  continually  flows  on  among  cities,  and 
nations,  and  countries,  it  overturns  existing  arrangements  and 
gives  to  one  person  what  has  previously  Mongea  to  another* 
changing  the  affairs  of  individuals  only  in  point  of  time,  in 
order  that  the  whole  world  may  become,  as  it  weroi  one  city, 
and  et^oy  the  most  excellent  of  constitutions,  a  democracy. 

XXXvII.  No  one,  therefore,  of  all  the  objects  of  human 
anxiety  or  of  human  labour,  is  of  any  importance  or  value ;  but 
every  such  thing  is  a  mere  shadow  or  breath,  disappearing  be* 
fore  it  can  get  any  firm  footing ;  for  it  comes  and  then  aoain  it 
departs,  like  the  ebbing  tide»  For  the  sea,  in  its  ebb  ana  flow^ 
is  at  one  time  borne  forwards  with  great  violence,  and  roaring, 
and  noise,  and  overflowing  its  bounds  makes  a  lake  of  what 
lias  previously  been  dry  land ;  and,  at  another  time,  it  recedes 
and  makes  a  huge  portion  of  what  has  been  sea,  dry  land.  In 
the  same  manner,  at  times,  prosperity  overflows  a  mighty  and 
populous  nation,  but  afterwards  turns  the  impetuosity  of  its 
stream  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  does  not  leave  even  the 
slightest  drop,  so  as  to  suffer  no  trace  whatever  to  remain  of 
its  former  richness.  But  it  is  not  everybody  who  receives  the 
complete  and  full  meaning  of  these  events,  but  only  those  re- 
ceive it  who  are  accustomed  always  to  proceed  in  accordance 
with  tme  And  solid  reason  and  limitation;  for  we  find  the  same 
men  saying  both  these  things,  '*  All  the  af&irs  of  the  created 
Irorld  are  absolutely  nothing;'*  and,  "We  vrill  go  bv  thy 
mountain."  For  it  is  impossible  for  one  who  is  not  in  the 
habit  of  using  high  and  piountainous  roads  to  repudiate  all 
mortal  afiEurs,  and  to  turn  aside  and  change  his  paths  for  wh&t 
is  immortal. 

Therefore  the  earthly  Edom  thinks  it  right  to  blockade  the 
heavenly  and  royal  road  of  virtue,  and  the  divine  reason  block- 
ades his  road,  and  that  of  all  who  follow  his  opinions ;  among 
whom  we  must  enroll  Balaam;  for  he  also  is  a  child  of  the 
oarth,  and  not  a  shoot  of  heaven,  and  a  proof  of  this  is,  that 
he,  being  influenced  by  omens  and  false  prophecies, '  not  even 
when  the  eye  of  his  soul,  which  had  been  closed,  recovered  its 
sight,  and  "  saw  the  angel  of  God  standing  aaainst  him  in  the 
way  ;***  not  even  then  did  he  turn  back  and  desist  from  doing 

*  Numbm  sxii.  81« 
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)vrong,  but  giving  waV  to  a  mighty  torrent  of  follji  he  was 
washed  away  and  swallowed  up  by  it 

For  then  the  diseases  of  the  soul  are  truly  not  only  difficult 
of  cure,  but  even  utterly  incurable,  when,  though  conviction  is 
present  to  us  (and  this  is  the  word  of  God,  cominff  as  his  angel 
and  as  our  guide,  and  removing  the  obstacles  before  our  feet, 
so  that  we  may  travel  without  stumbling  along  the  level  road), 
we  nevertheless  prefer  our  own  indiscreet  opinions,  to  the  ex- 
planations and  injunctions  which  he  is  accustomed  to  address 
to  us  for  our  admonition,  and  for  the  chastening  and  regu- 
lating of  our  whole  life.  On  this  account  he  who  is  not  per- 
suaded by,  and  who  shows  no  respect  to,  conviction,  when  it 
thus  opposes  him,  will,  in  his  turn,  incur  destruction  with  the 
wounded,*  whom  the  passions  have  wounded  and  overthrown ; 
and  his  calamity  will  be  a  most  sufficient  lesson  for  all  those 
who  are  not  utterly  impure,  to  endeavour  to  keep  the  judge, 
that  is  within  them,  favourable  to  them,  and  he  will  be  so  if 
they  do  not  reverae  what  has  been  rightly  decided  by  him. 


A  TREATISE 

OW  TUB 

TILLING  OP  THE  EARTH  BY  NOAH. 

'  I.  **  And  Noah  begian  to  be  a  husbandman ;  and  he  planted 
a  vinevard,  and  he  drank  of  the  wine,  and  he  was  drunk  in  his 
house,  t  The  generality  of  men  not  understanding  the  nature 
of  things,  do  also  of  necessity  err  with  respect  to  the  compo- 
sition or  names ;  for  those  who  consider  affairs  anatomically,  as 
it  were,  are  easily  able  to  affix  appropriate  names  to  things,  but 
those  who  look  at  them  in  a  confused  and  irregular  way  are  in- 
capable of  such  accuracy.  But  Moses,  through  the  exceeding 
ab  ndauce  of  his  knowledge  of  all  things,  was  accustomed  to 
affix  the  most  felicitous  and  expressive  appellations  to  them. 
Accordingly,  in  many  passages  of  the  law,  we  shall  find  this 
opinion,  which  we  have  expressed,  confirmed  by  the  fact,  and 
not  least  in  the  passage  which  we  have  cited  at  the  beginning 
of  this  treatise,  in  which  the  just  Noah  is  represented  as  a  bus- 
*  Numbm  zxzL  8.  f  Qeneda  ix.  20. 
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bandman.  For  what  man  is  there  who  is  at  all  haaty  in  form 
ing  an  opinion,  who  would  not  think  that  the  beins  a  husband 
man  (y<ft^/a),  and  the  occupying  one  s  self  in  cultiTating  the 
ground  (4  yn^  i^ada),  were  the  same  thing?  And  yet  in  real 
truth,  not  only  are  these  things  not  the  same,  but  they  are  even 
very  much  separated  from  one  another,  so  as  to  be  opposed  to» 
and  at  yariance  with  one  another.  - 

For  a  man  without  any  skill  may  labour  at  taking  care  of  the 
land  i  but  if  a  man  is  called  a  husbandman,  he^  from  his  mere 
name,  is  believed  to  be  no  unskilful  man,  but  a  farmer  of  expe- 
rience, inasmuch  as  his  name  (7<«f7^)  has  been  derived  from 
agricultural  skill  (71  w^fxi)  ri vin}),  of  which  he  is  tiie  namesake. 
And  besides  all  this,  we  mustlikewise  consider  this  other  point, 
that  the  tiller  of  the  ground  (i  yfjg  ifydrfit)  looks  only  to  one 
end,  namely,  to  his  wages ;  for  he  is  altoffether  a  hireling,  and 
has  no  care  whatever  to  till  the  land  well.  But  the  husband- 
man (i  7<Mfr^()  would  be  slad  also  to  contribute  something  of 
his  own,  ana  to  spend  in  addition  some  of  his  private  resources 
for  the  sake  of  improving  the  soil,  and  of  avoiding  blame  from 
those  who  understand  the  business ;  for  his  desire  is  to  derive 
his  revenues  every  year  not  from  any  other  source,  but  from 
his  agriculturd  labours,  when  they  have  been  brought  into  a 
productive  state.  He  therefore  occupies  himself  with  improving 
the  character  of  wild  trees,  and  making  them  fruitful,  and  with 
further  improving  the  character  of  fruitful  trees  bv  his  care,  an4 
with  reducing  by  pruning  those  branches  which  through  super-; 
fluity  of  nourishment  are  too  luxuriant,  and  with  inducing  those 
which  are  contracted  and  crowded  to  grow  by  the  extension  of 
their  young  shoots.  Moreover,  those  trees  which  are  of  good 
sorts,  and  which  make  many  shoots,  he  propagates  by  extend- 
ing them  under  the  earth  in  ditches  of  no  very  great  depth,  and 
those  which  do  not  produce  good  fruit  he  endeavours  to  improve 
by  the  insertion  of  other  kinds  into  their  roots,  connecting  them 
by  the  most  natural  union. 

For  the  same  thing  happens  likewise  in  the  case  of  men,  that 
they  firmly  unite  into  their  own  family  adopted  sons,  who  are 
unconnected  with  them  in  blood,. but  whom  they  make  their 
own  on  account  of  their  virtues.  The  husbandman,  therefore, 
takes  up  innumerable  shoots,  with  their  roots  entire,  which  have 
by  natural  process  becobe  barren,  as  far  as  bearing  fruit  is 
concerned,  and  which  even  do  great  ii\jury  to  those  plants  which 
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do  bear  bj  reason  of  their  being  planted  near  them.  Such, 
then,  is  the  an  which  is  applied  to  those  plants  which  grpw  out 
of  the  sround.  And  now  let  us  turn  our  consideration  to  the 
husbandry  of  the  soul  in  its  turn. 

II.  First  of  all,  therefore,  the  husbandman  is  not  anxious  to 
plant  or  to  sow  anything  that  is  unproductive,  but  only  all  such 
thiugs  as  sre  worth  cultivation,  and  as  bear  fruit,  which  will 
bring  a  yearly  produce  to  their  master  man.  For  nature  has 
pointed  him  out  as  the  master  of  all  trees  and  animals,  and  all 
other  things  whatever  which  are  perishable ;  and  what  can  man 
be  but  the  kind  that  is  in  eveiy  one  of  us,  which  is  accustomed 
to  reap  the  advantage  from  all  that  is  sown  or  planted  ?  But 
since  milk  is  the  food  of  infants,  but  cakes  made  of  wheat  are 
the  food  of  fiillgrown  men,  so  also  the  soul  must  have  a  milk- 
like nourishment  in  its  age  of  childhood,  namely,  the  elemen- 
tary instruction  of  encydical  science.  But  the  perfect  food 
which  is  fit  for  men  consists  of  explanations  dictated  by  pru* 
dence,  and  temperance,  and  every  virtue. 

For  these  things  being  sown  and  implanted  in  the  mind  will 
bring  forth  most  advantageous  fruit,  namely,  good  and  praise- 
worthy actions.  By  means  of  this  husbandry,  all  the  trees 
of  the  passions  and  vices,  which  shoot  forth  and  grow  up  to  a 
height,  bringing  forth  pernicious  fruits,  are  rooted  up,  and  cut 
down,  and  deared  away,  so  that  not  even  the  smallest  frag* 
meat  of  them  is  left,  from  which  any  new  shoots  of  evil  actions 
can  subsequently  spring  up.  And  if,  besides,  there  are  any 
trees  which  produce  no  fruit  at  all,  neither  good  nor  bad,  the 
husbandman  will  cut  them  down  too,  but  still  he  will  not  suffer 
them  to  be  completely  destroyed,  but  he  will  apply  them  to 
some  appropriate  use,  making  them  into  stakes  and  fixing 
them  as  pales  all  round  his  homestead,  or  using  them  as  a 
fence  for  a  city  t6  serve  instead  of  a  wall. 

III.  For  Moses  says,  *' Every  tree  which  bringeth  not 
forth  firuit  good  to  eat  thou  shalt  cut  down ;  and  thou  shall 
make  it  into  stakes  against  the  city  which  shall  make  war 
upon  thee.***  And  these  trees  are  likened  to  those  powers 
developed  in  words  alone,  which  have  nothing  in  them  but 
mere  speculation,  among  which  we  must  class  medical  science, 
when  unconnected  with  practice,  by  which  it  is  natural  that 
such  persons  may  be  cured,  and  also  the  oratorical  and  hireling 

*  Dottteronomy  xz.  20. 
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species  of  tiieioric,  which  is  conversant  not  ahont  the  discoverr 
of  the  truth,  but  solely  about  the  means  of  deceiving  the 
hearers  by  plausible  persuasion ;  and  in  the  same  class  wu 
must  place  all  those  parts  of  dialectics  and  ffeometrj  which 
have  no  connection  witn  a  proper  regulation  of  the  character 
or  morals,  but  which  only  shsrpen  the  mind,  not  suffering  it 
to  exercise  a  dull  apprehension  towards  each  question  which  is 
raised  and  submitted  to  it,  but  always  to  dissect  the  question 
and  divide  it,  so  aS  to  distinguish  the  peculiar  ehanicter  oi 
each  thing  from  the  common  qualities  of  tne  whole  genus. 

At  all  events,  men  Say,  that  the  ancients  compared  the 
principles  of  philosophy,  as  beinff  threefold,  to  afield ;  likening 
natural  philosophy  to  tree^  and  plants,  and  moral  phi]o8ot>hy 
to  fruits,  for  the  sake  of  which  the  plants  are  planted ;  and 
logical  philosophy  to  the  hedge  or  fence :  for  as  the  wall,  which 
Is  erected  around,  is  the  guardiati  of  the  plants  and  of  Ihe 
fruit  which  are  in  the  field,  keeping  off  all  those  who  wish  to 
do  them  it\]ury  and  to  destroy  them,  in  the  same  manner,  the 
logical  part  of  philosophy  is  the  strongest  possible  Sort  of 
protection  to  the  other  two  parts,  the  moral  and  the  natural 
philosophy;  for  when  it  simplifies  twofold  and  ambiguous 
expressions,  and  when  it  solves  specious  plausibilities  entangled 
in  sophisms,  and  utterly  destroys  seductive  deceits;  the 
greatest  allurement  atid  ruin  to  the  soul,  by  means  of  its  own 
expressive  and  clear  language,  and  its  unambiguous  demon- 
stations,  it  makes  the  whole  mind  smooth  like  wax,  and  ready 
to  receive  all  the  innocent  and  vety  pndseworthy  iinpressbns 
of  sound  natural  and  moral  philosophy; 
'  IV.  These  then  are  the  professions  and  promises  made  by 
the  husbandry  of  the  soul,  "  I  will  cut  down  all  the  trees  of 
folly,  and  intemperance,  and  injustice,  and  cowardice ;  and  I 
will  eradicate  all  the  plahtS  of  pleasure,  and  appetite,  and  anger, 
and  passion,  and  of  all  similar  affections,  even  if  they  have 
raised  their  heads  as  high  bA  hedven^  And  I  will  bum  out 
their  roots,  darting  down  the  attack  of  fiame  to  the  very  founda- 
tions of  the  earth,  so  that  no  poHioni  Uay,  no  trace,  or  shadow 
whatever,  of  such  thuaflS  shall  hb  left  {  and  I  will  destroy  these 
things,  and  t  Will  itUtMabl  iu  thosi)  Soul^  which  are  of  a  child- 
like age,  young  shoots,  whiDse  fruit  shall  nourish  thetn.  And 
those  shoots  are  Hi  followiit  the  prsctice  of  writing  and 
reading  with  facility ;  an  accurate  study  and  investigation  of 
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the  works  of  wise  poets ;  geometry,  and  a  careful  stud?  of 
rhetorical  speeches,  and  the  whole  course  of  encyclical  edu: 
cation.  And  in  those  souls  which  have  arrived  at  the  age  of 
puherty  or  of  manhood,  I  will  implant  things  which  are  even 
better  and  more  perfect,  namoly,  the  tree'of  prudence,  the  tree 
of  courage,  tlie  tree  of  temperance,  the  tree  of  justice,  the  tree 
of  every  respective  virtue.  And  if  there  be  any  tree  belonging 
to  what  is  called  the  wild  class,  which  does  not  bear  eatable 
fruit,  but  which  la  able  to  be  a  fence  to  and  a  protector  of  that 
which  is  eatable,  that  also  I  will  manage,  not  ibr  its  own  sake, 
but  because  it  is  calculated  by  nature  to  be  of  use  to  what  is 
necessary  and  very  useful. 

V.  Therefore,  the  all  wise  Moses  attributes  to  the  just  man  a 
knowledge  of  the  husbandry  of  the  soul,  as  an  act  consistent 
with  his  character,  and  thoroughly  suited  to  him,  saying, 
'*  Noah  began  to  be  a  husbandman.  But  to  the  ui\]ust  man 
be  attributes  the  task  of  tilling  the  ground,  which  is  an  em- 
ployment bearing  the  heaviest  burdens  without  any  knowledge. 
For  '*  Cain,**  says  he,  *'  was  a  tiller  of  the  ground ;  '*  and  a 
little  afterwards,  when  he  is  detected  in  having  contracted  the 
pollution  of  fratricide,  it  is  said,  **  Cursed  art  thou  by  the 
earth,  which  opened  her  mouth  to  receive  the  word  of  thy 
brother  from  thy  hand,  with  which  thou  tillest  the  earth,  and 
it  shall  not  put  forth  its  strength  to  give  unto  thee.**  How 
then  could  any  one  show  more  manifestly,  that  the  lawgiver 
looks  upon  the  wicked  man  as  a  tiller  of  the  earth,  and  not  as 
a  husbandman,  than  by  such  language  as  we  here  see  used  ? 
We  must  not  indeed  suppose  that  what  is  here  said,  i^ 
said  of  a  man  who  is  able  to  work  by  his  hands  or  by  his  feet, 
or  by  any  other  of  the  powers  of  his  body,  or  of  any  mountain 
land,  or  of  any  champaign  country,  but  that  is  applicable  to 
the  powers  existing  in  every  one  of  us;  for  it  happens  that  the 
soul  of  the  wicked  man  is  not  concerned  about  any  thing  else 
ozcept  about  his  earthly  body,  and  about  all  the  pleasures  of 
that  body. 

Moreover,  the  general  crowd  of  men,  travelling  over  the 
different  chmates  of  the  earth  and  penetrating  to  its  furthest 
boundaries,  and  traversing  the  seas,  and  investigating  the 
things  that  lie  hid  in  the  recesses  of  the  ocean,  and  leaving 
no  single  part  of  the  whole  universe  unexplored,  is  continually 
providing  from  every  quarter  the  means  by  which  it  can  in- 
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crease  pleasure.  For  as  fishermen  let  down  their  nets  at  times 
to  the  most  extraordinary  depths,  comprehending  a  vast  surface 
of  the  sea  in  their  circle,  in  order  to  catch  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  fish  enclosed  within  their  nets,  like  people  shut  up 
within  the  walls  of  a  besieged  city ;  so  in  the  same  manner  the 
greatest  part. of  men  having  extended  their  universal  nets  to 
take  everything,  as  the  poets  somewhere  say,  not  only  over  the 
parts  of  the  sea,  but  also  over  the  whole  nature  of  earth,  and 
air,  and  water,  seek  to  catch  every  thing  from  every  quarter  for 
the  eiyoyment  and  attainment  of  pleasure.  For  they  dig 
mines  in  the  earth,  and  they  sail  across  the  seas,  and  they 
achieve  every  other  woi'k  both  of  peace  and  war,  providing  un- 
bounded materials  for  pleasure,  as  for  their  queen,  being  utterly 
uninitiated  in  that  husbandry  of  the  soul  which  sows  and 
plants  the  virtues  and  reaps  their  firuit,  which  is  a  happy 

But  they  labouring  to  procure,  and  reducing  to  a  systeiji 
those  things  which  are  pleasant  to  the  flesh,  cultivate  with  all 
imaginable  care  that  composite  mass,  that  carefully  fiuhioned 
statue,  the  narrow  house  of  the  soul,  which,  from  its  birth  to 
its  death  it  can  never  lay  aside,  but  which  it  is  compelled  to 
bear  till  the  day  of  its  death,  burdensome  as  it  is.  i 

VI.  We  have  now  therefore  explained,  in  what  respect,  th9 
occupation  of  tillina  the  ground  differs  from  husbandry^  and  a; 
tiller  of  the  ground  from  a  husbandman.  And  wo  must  now 
consider  whether  there  are  not  some  other  species  akin  to 
these  already  mentioned,  but  which,  through  the  commoh' 
names  borne  by  them  and  others,  conceal  the  real  difference> 
which  exists  between  them.  At  least  there  are  two  which  wc( 
have  discovered  by  investigation,  concerning  which  we  will  say- 
what  is  fitting,  if  it  is  in  our  power. 

Therefore,  as  we  found  a  tiller  of  the  earth  and  a  husband^ 
man,  though  there  did  hot  appear  to  be  any  difference  between 
them  (till  we  came  to  investigate  the  allegorical  meaning  con- 
cealed under  each  name),  nevertheless  very  far  removed  from 
one  another  in  fact,  such  also  shall  wo  find  to  be  the  case  with 
a  shepherd  and  a  keeper  of  sheep.  For  the  lawgiver  some- 
times speaks  of  the  occupation  of  a  shepherd,  and  sometimev 
of  that  of  a  keeper  of  sheep.  And  those  who  do  not  examine 
expressions  with  any  excessive  accuracy^  will  perhaps  fancy 
that  these  two  appellations  are  synonimous  terms  for  the  dame 
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emplojment.  Thej  n%  howerer,  in  rmhtj  the  naiiias  of 
ihtDgB  which  are  widely  difierent  in  the  meaning  affixed  to 
their  concealed  ideas.  For  if  it  is  costomaiy  to  give  both  the 
names  of  shepherd  and  keeper  of  sheep  to  those  who  have  the 
management  of  flocks,  still  thej  do  not  give  these  names  to 
that  reason  which  is  the  soperintendant  of  the  flock  of  the 
soul ;  for  a  man  who  is  bat  an  indifferent  manager  of  a  flock 
is  called  a  keeper  of  sheep,  but  a  good  and  Outhfiil  one  is 
cslled  a  shepherd,  and  in  what  way  we  will  pt>ceed  to  show 
immediately. 

yil.  Nature  has  made  cattle  akin  to  erery  individual  among 
ns,  the  soul  patting  forth  two  young  branches  as  from  one 
root;  one  of  which  being  entire  and  undinded,  and  being  left 
in  its  integri^  is  called  the  mind ;  but  the  other  part  is  sepa- 
rated by  six  divisions  into  seven  natares,  five  outward  senses, 
and  two  other  organs,  the  oigans  of  speech,  and  that  of  geoo- 
ration.  But  all  this  multitude  of  external  senses  and  organs 
being  deatitute  of  reason  is  compared  to  a  sheen,  but  since  it 
is  composed  of  many  parts,  it  of  neoessi^  stanas  in  need  of  a 
governor  by  the  unvarying  law  of  nature*  Whenever  there- 
fore a  man  who  is  ignorant  how  to  govern,  and  at  the  same 
time  wealthy,  rises  up  and  appoints  himself  governor,  he  be- 
comes the  cause  of  innumemble  evils  to  the  flocks,  for  he 
supplies  all  necessary  things  in  superabundance,  and  the  flock 
beingimmoderately  glutted  with  them  becomes  insolent  through 
the  superfluity  of  food ;  for  insolence  is  the  genuine  o£Eiprinff 
of  ssdety.  Accordingly,  they  become  insolent  and  exult,  and 
shake  off  all  restraint,  and  being  scattered  in  snudl  divisions 
they  break  the  appointed  order  of  the  Lord.  But  he  who,  for 
a  while,  was  then  governor,  being  deserted  by  the  flock  under 
his  orders,  appears  stripped  of  his  authority,  and  runs  about 
earnestly  endeavouring,  if  possible,  to  collect  the  scattered 
flock  together  and  to  unite  it  again ;  but  when  he  finds  that 
he  is  unable  to  do  this  he  groans  and  weeps,  blaming  his  own 
remissness,  and  reproaching  himself  as  the  cause  of  all  that 
h  s  happened. 

In  this  manner,  also,  the  of&pring  of  the  outward  senses, 
when  the  mind  is  supine  and  indolent,  being  satiated  in  the 
most  unbounded  degree  mth  a  superfluity  of  the  pleasures  of 
thQ  outward  senses,  toss  their  heads,  and  frisk  about,  ond  rove 
•boot,  at  random,  whereter  they  please ;  the  eyes  being  opened 
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wide  to  embrace  everj  object  of  eigbt,  and  hastening  even  to 
feast  themseWes  on  objects  which  ought  not  to  be  looked  at ; 
and  the  ears  eagerlj  receiving  evely  lund  of  voice,  and  never 
being  satisfied,  bat  always  thirsting  for  superflai^  and  the  in- 
dulgence of  vain  curiosity,  and  sometimes  even  for  such  delights  > 
as  are  but  little  suited  to  a  free  man. 

VIII.  Since  on  what  other  account  can  we  imagine,  that  in 
every  quarter  of  the  habitable  globe,  the  theatres  are  evenr  day 
flUea  with  incalculable  myriads  of  spectators  ?  For  they,  being 
wholly  under  the  dominion  of  sounds  and  sights,  and  allowing 
their  ears  and  their  eyes  to  be  carried  away  without  any  re* 
strain t,  go  in  pui^uit  of  harp-players  and  singers  to  the  harp, 
and  every  description  of  effeminate  and  unmanly  music ;  and, 
moreover,  eagerly  receiving  dancers  and  every  other  kind  of 
actors,  because  they  place  themselves  and  move  in  all  kinds  of 
effeminate  positions  and  motions,  they  are  continually  by  their 
applause  exciting  the  factions  of  the  theatre,  never  tUnking 
eitlier  of  the  propriety  of  their  own  conduct  or  of  that  of  the 
general  bodv  of  me  citizens ;  but,  miserable  as  they  are,  up- 
setting all  their  own  plan  of  life  for  the  sake  of  their  eyes  and 
ears. 

And  there  are  others  who  are  still  more  unfortunate  and 
miserable  than  these  men,  who  have  released  their  sense  of 
taste  out  of  prison  as  it  were ;  fmd  that  sense,  immediately 
rushing,  in  an  unrestrained  manner,  to  every  kind  of  meat  and 
drink,  selects  from  the  things  that  are  already  prepared,  and 
also  cherishes  an  indiscriminate  and  insatiable  hunffer  for  what 
IS  not  present  So  that,  even  if  the  channels  of  the  belly  at-e 
filled,  its  ever  unsatisfied  appetites,  raging  and  ravening 
around,  continue  to  look  and  stalk  about  in  every  direction,  lest 
there  should  any  where  be  any  fragment  which  has  been  over- 
looked, that  it  may  swallow  that  up  also  like  a  devouring  fire. 
And  this  gluttony  is  followed  by  its  usual  natural  attendant,  an 
eagerness  for  the  connections  of  the  sexes,  which  brinffs  in  its 
train  a  strange  frenzy,  an  unreiBtrainable  madness  and  a  most 
grievous  fury ;  for,  when  men  are  Oppressed  by  the  indulgence 
of  gluttony  and  delicate  food,  and  by  much  unmixed  wine  and 
drunkenness,  they  are  no  longer  able  to  restrain  themselves, 
but  hastening  to  amorous  gral^cations  they  revel  and  disturb 
the  doors,  until  they  are  at  last  able  to  rest  when  they  have 
drawn  off  the  great  violence  of  their  passion.  On  which  aooount 

0  0 
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nature,  as  it  woiU  seem,  has  placed  the  organs  of  such  couneo 
tion  beueath  the  belly,  being  previously  aware  that  they  do  not 
delight  in  hunger,  but  that  they  follow  upon  satiety  and  then 
rise  up  to  fulfil  their  peculiar  operations. 

IX.  Those,  then,  who  permit  the  flock  committed  to  thoir 
charge  to  satiate  themselves  all  at  once  with  all  the  things 
that  they  desire,  we  must  call  keepers  of  sheep ;  but  those,  on 
the  contrary,  we  should  entitle  shepherds,  who  supply  their 
flocks  with  only  so  much  as  is  necessary  and  proper  tor  them ; 
cutting  off  and  utterly  rejecting  all  superfluous  and  useless  ex- 
travagance and  abundance,  which  is  not  less  injurious  than 
want  and  deficiency,  and  who  guard  with  great  prudence  against 
the  possibility  of  the  flock  becoming  diseased  through  their 
want  of  care  and  indolence,  praying  that  those  diseases,  which 
at  times  are  liable  to  attack  flocks  from  external  causes,  may 
not  visit  theirs.     And  they  take  equal  care  that  it  may  not 
straggle  about  at  random  and  get  scattered,  holding  out  to  them 
as  an  object  of  fear  one  who  will  chastise  diose  who  never  obey 
reason,  and  inflicting  continual  punishment,  moderate  when 
applied  to  those  who  err  only  in  such  a  degree  as  admits  of  a 
remedy,  but  very  severe  when  laid  upon  those  whose  wicked- 
ness is  uncurable ;  for  though  in  its  essence  it  may  appear  an 
abominable  thing,  nevertheless  punishment  is  the  greatest  good 
to  foolish  persons,  great  as  the  remedies  of  the  physician  are  to 
those  who  are  ill  in  the  body. 

X.  These,  then,  are  the  occupations  of  shepherds  who  prefer 
those  things  which  are  useful,  though  mixed  with  unpleasant- 
ness, to  those  which  are  pleasant  but  pernicious.  Thus,  at  all 
events,  the  occupation  of  a  shepherd  has  come  to  be  considered  a 
respectable  and  profitable  employment,  so  that  the  race  of  poets 
has  been  accustomed  to  call  kings  the  shepherds  of  the  people ; 
but  the  law  giver  gives  this  title  to  the  wise,  who  are  the  only 
real  kings,  for  he  represents  them  as  rulers  of  all  men  of  irra- 
tional passions,  as  of  a  flock  of  sheep.  On  this  account  he  has 
attributed  to  Jacob,  the  man  who  was  made  perfect  by  praotioe, 
a  skill  in  the  science  of  a  shepherd,  sayins :  **  For  he  is  the 
shepherd  of  Labau's  sheep."  *  That  is,  of  the  sheep  of  the 
foolish  soul,  which  thinks  only  those  things  good  which  are  the 
objects  of  the  outward  senses  and  apparent  to  them,  being 

*  Gkoatia  zxx.  8d. 
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deceived  and  enslaved  by  coloare  and  shadows ;  for  the  name 
Laban,  being  interpreted,  means. "  whitening.*" 

He  also  attributes  the  same  sldll  to  the  all-wise  Moses,*  for 
he  also  is  represented  as  the  shepherd  of  the  mind  which  em- 
braces pride  in  preference  to  truth,  and  which  receives  appear* 
abce  rather  than  reality ;  for  the  interpretation  of  the  name 
Jethro  is  **  superfluous,"  and  superfluity  is  pride  adopted  for 
the  purpose  of  introducing  error  into  correct  life ;  which  is  the 
cause  wny  different  things  are  looked  upon  as  right  in  different 
cities,  and  not  those  principles  which  ought  to  be  looked  upon 
88  just  everywhere,  inasmuch  as  it  never  sees,  not  even  m  a 
dream,  the  common  and  immovable  principles  of  the  justice  of 
nature.  For,  it  is  said,  that  **  Moses  was  the  shepherd  of  the 
sheep  of  Jethro,  the  priest  of  Midian.'*  And  this  man  himself 
prays  that  the  flock  may  not  be  left  without  a  shepherd,  mean- 
ing by  the  flock  the  whole  multitude  of  the  parte  of  the  soul ; 
but  that  they  mav  meet  with  a  good  shepherd,  who  will  lead 
them  away  from  the  nete  of  folly,  and  ityusUce,  and  all  wicked- 
ness, and  conduct  them  to  the  doctrines  of  learning  and  all 
other  virtue;  for,  says  Moses,  **Let  the  Lord  the  Qod  of 
spirito  and  of  all  flesh  look  down  upon  man  and  upon  this 
a8sembly.**t  And  then,  a  little  further  on,  he  adds,  *'  And 
the  assembly  of  the  Lord  shall  not  be  like  sheep  who  have  no 
shepherd." 

XL  But  is  it  not  well  worth  praying  for,  that  the  flock 
which  is  akin  to  each  individual  of  us,  and  of  so  much  value, 
may  not  be  left  without  any  superintendent  or  governor,  so 
that  we  may  not,  through  being  filled  with  a  love  of  the  worst 
of  all  constitutions,  an  ochlocracy,  which  is  a  base  copy  of  the 
best  form,  democracy,  pass  our  lives  for  ever  amid  tumults,  and 
disorders,  and  intestine  seditions  ?  Certainly  it  is  not  anarchy 
alone  that  is  an  evil,  through  beina  the  piurent  of  ochlocracy, 
but  also  the  insurrection  of  any  lawless  and  violent  force  aflainet 
authority ;  for  the  tyrant  who,  by  his  own  nature  is  hostue,  is, 
in  the  case  of  cities,  a  man,  but  in  the  case  of  the  body  and  the 
soul,  and  all  transactions  having  reference  to  either,  he  is  a  mind 
resemblinff  the  brute  beaate,  besieginff  the  citadel  of  each  in- 
dividual ;  but  not  only  are  these  dominations  uiiprofitdble,  but 
so  also  are  the  govemtnente  and  authority  of  other  p^iBons, 
who  are  very  gentle,  for  gentleness  is  a  line  of  conduct  very 

*  Exodni  iiL  I.  f  Knmben  zzviL  16. 
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likelj  to  be  despiaed,  tod  iigiirioos  to  both  (Murties,  both  to  tfafl 
nJera  and  the  sulgecta.  To  the  one  from  the  disragard  with 
which  their  subjects  treat  them,  so  thai  thqr  are  unable  to 
manage  any  matter,  whether  of  public  or  of  their  own  priTnta 
busiuess  socceasfbUj,  are  sometimes  even  compeUed  to  abdi* 
cate  their  authoritj ;  and  to  the  others,  because  of  their  ooo- 
tinual  disrespect  to  their  flOTernors.  disregarding  all  penttiasion, 
so  that  thej  oontract  a  habit  of  self-wUled  inaolmoe,  a  poa- 
session  of  great  OTil.  We  most  then  think  that  one  of  taeea 
classes  of  governors  di£fer8  in  no  respect  from  keepers  ct  sheep, 
while  the  others  resemble  the  sheep  themselves,  iar  the  go* 
vemoiB  persuade  the  governed  to  be  luxurious,  through  the 
extravagance  of  the  supplies  with  which  they  provide  them ; 
and  the  governed  being  unable  to  bear  their  satie^  become 
insolent ;  but  what  is  reaUy  desirable  is,  that  our  mind  should 
govern  all  our  conduct,  like  a  goatherd,  or  a  cowherd,  or  a 
shepherd,  or,  in  short,  like  any  herdsman  of  any  kind; 
choosing  in  preference  to  what  is  pleasant  that  which  is  for 
Uie  advantage  both  of  himself  and  of  his  flock. 

XII.  But  the  providence  of  Ood  is  the  princinal  and  almoat 
the  only  cause  that  the  divisions  of  the  soiu  are  not  left 
entirely  without  any  governor,  and  that  they  have  met  with  a 
blameless  and  in  all  respects  good  shepherd.  In  consequence 
of  whose  appointment  it  is  impossible  that  the  company  of  the 
mind  should  become  scattered ;  for  it  vrill  of  necessity  i^pear 
in  one  and  the  same  order,  looking  to  the  authority  of  its  one 
governor,  since  the  heaviest  burden  of  all  is  to  be  oompeDed 
to  obey  a  variety  of  rulers.  Thus,  indeed,  being  a  shepherd  is 
a  good  thing,  so  that  it  is  justly  attributed,  not  oidy  to  kings, 
and  to  wise  men,  and  to  souls  who  are  pcorfectly  purified,  bat 
also  to  Gk>d,  the  ruler  of  all  things ;  and  he  who  confirms  this 
is  not  any  ordinary  person,  but  a  prophet,  whom  it  is  good  to 
believe,  he  namely  who  wrote  the  psalms;  for  he  speaks  thus, 
**The  Lord  is  my  shepherd,  and  he  shall  cause  me  to  lack 
nothing  ;***  and  let  every  one  in  his  turn  say  the  same  thina, 
for  it  is  very  beooming  to  every  man  who  loves  God  to  sto^ 
such  a  song  as  this,  but  above  all  this  world  should.dng  it. 

For  Ood,  like  a  shepherd  and  a  king,  governs  (as  if  they 
were  a  flock  of  sheep)  the  earth,  and  the  water,  and  the  air, 
and  the  fire,  and  all  the  plants,  and  living  creatures  that  are  in 

•  Tm^m  xxiiL  1. 
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them,  whether  mortal  or  divine ;  and  he  regulates  the  nature 
of  the  heaven,  and  the  periodical  revolutions  of  the  son  and 
moon,  and  the  variations  and  harmonious  movements  of  the 
other  stars,  ruling  them  according  to  law  and  justice;  ap- 
pointing, as  their  immediate  superintendent,  his  own  right 
reason,  his  firstphom  son,  who  is  to  receive  the  charge  of 
this  sacred  company,  as  the  lieutenant  of  the  great  king ;  tor 
it  is  said  somewnere,  "  Behold,  I  am  he  1  I  will  send  my  mes- 
senger before  thy  face,  who  shall  keep  thee  in  the  road.'** 
Let  therefore  all  the  world,  the  greatest  and  most  perfect 
flock  of  the  living  God,  say,  '*The  Lord  is  my  shepherd,  and 
he  shall  cause  me  to  lack  nothing,**  and  let  every  separate 
individual  say  the  same  thing ;  not  with  the  voice  which 
proceeds  from  his  tongue  ana  his  mouth,  extending  only 
through  a  scanty  portion  of  the  air,  but  with  the  wide  spreading 
voice  of  the  mind,  which  reaches  to  the  very  extremities  of 
this  universe;  for  it  is  impossible  that  there  should  be  a 
deficiency  of  anything  that  is  necessary,  where  God  presides, 
who  is  in  the  habit  of  bestowing  good  things  in  all  fulness  and 
completeness  in  all  living  beings. 

XIII.  But  there  is  a  very  beautiful  encouragement  to 
equality  contained  in  the  song  before  mentioned ;  for  in  real 
truth,  the  man  who  appears  to  have  everything  else,  and  yet 
who  is  impatient  under  the  authority  of  one  master,  is  in- 
complete in  his  happiness,  and  is  poor ;  but  if  a  soul  is  governed 
by  God,  havinff  that  one  and  only  thing  on  which  all  other 
things  depend,  it  is  very  naturally  in  no  need  of  other 
things,  regarding  not  blind  riches,  but  only  such  as  are 
endowed  vrith  real  and  acute  sightf  All  true  diHciples 
have  come  to  conceive  an  earnest  and  unalterable  love  for  that; 
and  therefore  laughing  at  the  mere  keeping  of  sheep,  they 
have  directed  their  attention  to  the  attainment  of  a  shepherd's 
knowledge ;  and  a  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  case  of 
Joseph,  who  was  always  studying  that  knowledge  which  is 
conversant  about  the  body  and  vain  opinions,  not  being  able  to 
rule  and  govern  irratioiud  nature  (for  it  is  customary  for  old 

•  Ezodui  xziii.  20. 
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pKiTovvn,  rd  9k  Kal  of69pa  dlvotpKo^ea  xal  Oavfi^Covva,  whioh  he 
pronounoea  oofTupt  and  oninteUJgible,  and  tranalatei  as  if  were 
pXlirovra  ik  tal  9f69pa  A(vjipce0vra  Oar|idCoiwa. 
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nen  to  be  appointed  to  offices  of  irresponsible  authority ;  but 
this  man  is  alwajrs  young,  even  if  idOter  a  lapse  of  time  ha 
may  oome  to  support  old  age,  which  has  at  last  reached  him) ; 
and  being  accustomed  to  nourish  this  and  to  lead  it  on  to 
growth,  he  expects  to  be  able  to  persuade  the  lovers  of  virtue 
to  change  and  come  over  to  him,  in  order  that  in  so  changing 
to  irrational  and  inanimate  objects,  they  may  have  no  leisure 
for  applying  themselves  to  the  studies  of  a  rational  soul. 

For  Moses  represents  Joseph  as  saying,  **  If  the  king,"  thai 
is  lo  say,  the  mind,  the  king  of  the  body,  **  shall  ask  you. 
What  is  your  occupation  ?  answer,  We  are  men,  the  keepers  of 
cattle.**^  When  they  hear  this  they  are  naturally  impatient, 
not  liking  the  idea,  while  they  are  rulers,  of  confessing  thai 
they  hold  the  rank  of  subordinates ;  for  those  who  supply  food 
to  die  outward  senses,  through  the  abundance  of  tne  objects 
perceptible  only  by  them,  become  the  slaves  of  those  who  are 
nourished,  like  servants  who  pay  to  their  mistresses  a  com- 
pulsory reverence  every  day ;  but  those  who  preside  over  them 
are  rulers,  and  they  bridle  the  vehement  impetuosity  with 
which  they  are  hurried  on  to  luxury. 

At  first  therefore,  although  they  do  not  hear  what  is  said 
with  any  pleasure,  they  will  still  keep  silence,  thinking  ii 
unseemly  to  discuss  the  difference  between  the  employment  of 
a  keeper  of  cattle  and  a  shepherd,  before  those  who  do  noi 
understand  it ;  but  subsequently,  when  a  contest  about  these 
things  arises,  they  will  contend  with  all  tlieir  power,  and 
will  never  desist  till  they  have  carried  their  point  by  main  force, 
having  exhibited  the  liberality,  and  nobleness,  and  royal 
character  of  their  nature  to  the  living  God.  Accordingly  when 
the  king  asks,  **  What  is  your  occupation  ?**  they  will  answer 
**  We  are  shepherds,  we  and  our  fathers. " 

XIV.  Would  they  not  then  appear  to  boast  as  much  of 
their  occupation  as  shepherds,  as  the  king  himself,  who  is 
conversing  with  them,  does  of  his  mighty  power  and  domin 
ion  ?  At  least  they  are  testifying  their  high  opinion  of  the 
profession  of  life  which  they  have  adopted,  not  in  honour  of 
themselves  alone,  but  of  their  father  also,  as  being  worthy  of 
all  possible  care  and  diligence ;  and  yet,  if  the  discussion  had 
been  merely  about  the  care  of  goats  or  sheep,  perhaps  they 
would  have  been  ashamed  to  make  such  an  admission  through 

•  Qen«8U  xlvi  88. 
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desire  to  avoid  distionoar ;  for  such  occupations  are  accoanted 
inglorious  and  mean  among  those  who  are  loaded  with  great 
prom>eritj,  without  being  at  the  same  time  endowed  with 
prudence,  and  especially  among  kings.  And  the  Egyptian 
character  is  by  nature  most  especially  haughty  and  boastful 
whenever  so  slight  a  breeze  of  prosperity  does  merely  blow 
upon  it,  so  that  men  of  that  Yiation  look  upon  the  pursuits 
of  life  and  objects  of  ambition  of  ordinary  men,  as  subjects  for 
laughter  and  downright  ridicule. 

But  since  the  matter  before  ua,  at  present,  is  to  consider  the 
rational  and  irrational  powers  in  the  soul,  those  persons  will 
naturally  boast,  who  are  persuaded  that  they  are  able  to  master 
the  irrational  faculties,  by  taking  the  rational  ones  for  their 
allies.  If  therefore  any  envious  or  captious  person  should 
blame  us,  and  say,  "  How  then  have  ye,  who  are  devoted  to 
the  employment  of  shepherds,  and  who  profess  to  be  occupied 
in  the  care  and  management  of  the  flocks  which  belong  to  you, 
ever  thought  of  approaching  the  country  of  the  body  and  the 
passions,  namely  Egypt  7  and  why  have  ye  not  turned  your 
voyage  in  another  direction  ?  Tou  must  say  to  him  in  reply, 
with  all  freedom  of  speech,  We  have  come  hither  as  sojourn- 
ers, not  as  inhabitants.**  For  in  reality  eyery  soul  of  a  wise 
man  has  heaven  for  Us  country,  and  looks  upon  earth  as  a 
stranffe  land,  and  considers  the  house  of  wisdom  his  own  home ; 
but  the  house  of  the  ^y,  a  lodging-house,  on  which  it  pro- 
poses to  sojourn  for  a  while.  Therefore  since  the  mind,  tha 
ruler  of  the  flock,  having  taken  the  flock  of  the  soul,  using  tha 
law  of  nature  as  its  teacher,  governs  it  consistently  and 
vigorously,  rendering  it  worthy  of  approbation  and  great  praise;  - 
but  when  it  manages  it  sluggishly  and  indulgently,  with  a 
disregard  of  law,  then  it  renders  it  blameable.  Very  naturally, 
therefore,  the  one  will  assume  the  name  of  a  king,  being 
addressed  as  a  shepherd,  but  the  other  will  only  have  the  title 
of  a  confectioner,  or  of  a  baker,  being  called  a  keeper  of  sheep, 
supplying  the  means  of  feasting  and  gluttonous  eating  to  cattle 
accustomed  to  gorge  thcmseWes  to  satiety. 

XV.  I  have  now  therefbre  explained,  in  no  superficial  manner, 
in  what  way  a  husbandman  differs  from  a  tiller  of  the  ground, 
and  a  shepherd  from  a  keeper  of  sheep.  There  is  also  a  third 
point,  having  some  connection  with  what  has  already  been 
said,  which  we  will  now  proceed  to  speak  of.    For  I  oonsidef 
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that  a  horseman  and  a  rider  difibr ;  meaning  by  this  state- 
ment, not  merely  that  one  man  who  is  carried  on  a  neighing 
animal  differs  from  another  man  ^ho  is  carried  on  a  similar 
beast,  but  the  motion  of  the  one  is  different  from  the  motion  of 
the  other ;  therefore  the  man  who  gets  on  a  horse  without  any 
skill  in  horsemanship,  is  correctly  called  a  rider,  and  he  has 
given  himself  up  to  an  irrational  and  restive  animal,  to  such  a 
degree  that  it  is  absolutely  inevitable  that  he  must  be  carried 
wherever  the  animal  chooses  to  go,  and  if  he  fails  to  see 
beforehand  a  chasm  in  the  earth,  or  a  deep  pit,  it  has  hap- 
pened before  now  that  such  a  man,  in  consequence  of  the 
impetuosity  of  his  course,  baa  been  thrown  headlong  down  a 
precipice  and  dashed  to  pieces.  But  a  horseman,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  he  is  about  to  mount,  takes  the  bridle  in  his  hand, 
and  then  taking  hold  of  the  mane  on  the  horse's  neck,  he  leaps 
on ;  and  though  he  appears  to  be  carried  by  the  horse,  yet,  if 
one  must  tell  the  truth,  he  in  reality  guides  the  animal  that 
carries  him,  as  a  pilot  guides  a  ship.  For  the  pilot  too,  ap- 
pearing to  be  carried  by  the  ship  which  he  is  managing,  does  m 
real  truth  guide  it,  and  conducts  it  to  whatever  harbour  he  is 
himself  desirous  to  hasten.  While,  therefore,  the  horse  goes 
on  in  obedience  to  the  rein,  the  horseman  pats  the  horse,  as  if 
praising  it ;  but  when  it  goes  on  with  too  great  impetuosity, 
and  is  carried  away  beyond  moderation,  then  he  puUs  it  hack 
with  force  and  vigour,  so  as  to  restrain  its  speed.  But  if  the 
horse  continue  to  be  disobedient,  then  he  takes  the  whole 
bridle,  and  pulls  him  back,  and  drags  back  his  neck,  so  that 
he  is  compelled  to  stop.  And  for  all  his  restiveness  and  his 
continued  disregard  of  the  rein,  there  are  whips  and  spurs  pre- 
pared, and  all  other  instruments  of  punishment  which  have 
been  invented  by  horse-breakers.  And  it  is  not  wonderful : 
for  when  the  horseman  mounts,  the  art  of  horsemanship 
mounts  too ;  so  that  there  then  being  two  parties  borne  by  the 
horse,  and  skilful  in  horsemanship,  they  will  very  naturally 
get  the  better  of  one  animal  who  is  subjected  to  them,  and  wlio 
is  incapable  of  acquiring  skill. 

XYI.  Therefore  now,  leaving  the  consideration  of  these 
neighing  animals,  and  of  the  parlies  carried  by  them,  investi- 
gate, if  you  willy  the  condition  of  your  own  soul.  For  in  its 
several  parts  you  will  find  both  horses  and  a  rider  in  the 
fashion  of  a  charioteer,  just  as  you  do  in  external  things. 
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Now,  the  horses  are  appetite  and  passion,  the  one  being  male 
and  the  other  female..  On  this  acconnt,  the  one  giving  itself 
airs,  wishes  to  be  unrestrained  and  free,  and  holds  its  head 
erect,  as  a  male  animal  naturally  does ;  and  the  other,  not 
being  free,  but  of  a  slayish.  disposition,  and  rejoicing  in  all 
kinds  of  crafty  wickedness,  devours  the  house,  and  destroys  the 
house,  for  she  is  female.  And  the  rider  and  charioteer  is  one, 
namely  the  mind.  When,  indeed,  he  mounts  with  prudence, 
he  is  a  charioteer ;  but  when  he  does  so  with  folly,  then  he  is 
but  a  rider.  For  a  fool,  throuffh  ignorance,  is  unable  to  keep 
hold  of  the  reins ;  but  they,  falling  from  his  hands,  drop  on  the 
ground.  And  the  animals,  immediately  that  they  have  got  the 
better  of  the  reins,  run  on  in  an  ill-regulated  and  unrestrained 
course.  But  the  man  who  has  mounted  behind  them,  not 
being  able  to  take  hold  of  anything  by  which  he  may  steady 
himself,  falls,  and  lacerating  his  knees  and  his  hands  and  his 
face,  like  a  miserable  man  as  he  is,  he  bitterly  weeps  over  his 
disaster;  and  after  hanging  by  his  feet  to  the  chariot  after 
he  has  been  overturned,  he  is  suspended,  with  his  face  upwards, 
lying  on  his  back ;  and  as  the  chariot  proceeds,  he  is  dragged 
along,  and  injured  in  his  head,  and  neck,  and  both  his  shoulden ; 
and  then,  being  hurried  on  in  this  direction  and  in  that,  and 
being  dashed  against  everything  which  lies  in  the  vray,  he  en- 
dures a  most  pitiable  death. 

He  then  meets  with  an  end,  such  as  I  have  been  describing ; 
and  the  chariot,  being  lightened  by  his  fall  and  bounding 
along  violently,  when,  at  last,  it  is  dashed  to  the  ground  in  the 
rebound,  is  easily  broken  to  pieces,  so  that  it  can  never  again 
be  joined  or  fastened  together.  And  the  animals,  being  now 
released  from  everything  which  could  restrain  them,  proceed -at 
random,  and  are  frantic,  and  do  not  cease  galloping  on,  till 
they  are  tripped  up  and  fsdl,  or  till  they  are  hurried  over  some 
high  precipice,  and  so  are  dashed  to  pieces  and  destroyed. 

XVII.  In  this  manner,  then,  it  seems  that  the  whole 
chariot  of  the  soul  is  destroyed,  with  its  passengere ;  and  all 
through  the  carelessness  or  unskilfulness  of  the  driver.  But  it 
is  desirable  for  them  that  such  hones,  and  such  driven,  and 
riden,  so  wholly  without  skill,  should  be  destroyed,  in  order 
that  the  faculties  of  virtue  may  be  roused  ;  for  when  folly  has 
fallen,  it  follows  of  necessity  that  wisdom  must  rise  up.  On 
tliis  account  Moses,  in  hit  passages  of  exhortation»  says^  '*  If 
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thou  g068t  forth  to  battle  against  thy  enemies,  and  if  thoa 
seest  nombeiB  of  horses,  and  riders,  and  people,  be  not  afraid, 
because  the  Lord  thy  Ood  is  with  thee."*  For  we  most 
neglect  anger  and  desire,  and,  in  short,  all  the  passions,  and 
indeed  the  whole  company  of  reasonings,  ?duch  are  mounted 
upon  each  of  the  passions  as  upon  horses,  even  if  they  believe 
that  they  can  exert  irresistible  strength ;  at  least,  all  those 
must  do  so  who  have  the  power  of  the  great  King  holding  a 
shield  over  them,  and  in  every  place,  and  at  every  time,  fight- 
ing in  their  defence.  But  the  divine  army  is  the  body  of 
virtues,  the  champions  of  the  souls  that  love  God,  whom  it 
becomes,  when  they  see  the  adversary  defeated,  to  sing  a  most 
beautiful  and  becoming  hymn  to  the  God  who  giveth  the  vic- 
tory and  the  glorious  triumph;  and  two  choruses,  the  one 
proceeding  from  the  conclave  of  the  men,  and  the  other  from 
the  company  of  the  women,  will  stand  up  and  sing  in  alternate 
songs  a  melody  responsive  to  one  another's  voices. 

And  the  chorus  of  men  will  have  Moses  for  their  leader ; 
and  that  of  the  women  will  be  under  the  guidance  of  Miriam, 
*'  the  purified  outward  sense."  f  For  it  is  just  that  hymns 
and  praises  should  be  uttered  in  honour  of  God  without  any 
delay,  both  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  of  the  intellect 
and  the  perceptions  of  the  outward  senses,  and  that  each  in- 
strument should  be  struck  in  harmony,  I  mean  those  both  of 
the  mind  and  of  the  outward  sense,  in  gratitude  and  honour  to 
the  holy  Saviour.  Accordingly,  all  the  men  sing  the  song  on 
the  sea-shore,  not  indeed  with  a  blind  mind,  but  seeing  shai*ply, 
Moses  being  the  leader  of  the  song ;  and  women  sing,  who 
are  in  good  truth  the  most  excellent  of  their  sex,  having  been 
enrolled  in  the  lists  of  the  republic  of  virtue,  Miriam  being 
their  leader. 

XVIII.  And  the  same  hymn  is  sung  by  both  the  choruses, 
having  a  most  admirable  burden  of  the  song  which  is  beautiful 
to  be  sung.  And  it  is  as  follows :  **  Let  us  sing  unto  the 
Lord,  for  he  has  been  glorified  gloriously ;  the  horse  and  his 
rider  hath  he  thrown  into  the  sea."|  For  no  one,  if  he  searches 
ever  so  eagerly,  can  ever  discover  a  more  excellent  victory  than 
that  by  which  the  most  mighty  army,  four-footed,  restive,  and 
proud  as  it  was,  of  the  passions  and  vices  was  overthrown. 
For  the  vices  are  four  in  genus,  and  the  passions  likewise  are 

*  Dent  zx.  1.  t  Exodua  xv.  20.  \  Exodus  xv.  1. 
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equal  in  number.  Moreover,  the  mmd,  wbich  is  the  character 
of  them  all,  the  one  which  hates  virtue  and  loves  the  passions, 
has  fallen  and  perished — the  mind,  which  delighted  in  pleasures 
and  appetites,  and  deeds  of  injustice  and  wickedness,  and 
likewise  in  acts  of  rapine  and  of  covetousness. 

Yetj  beautifullj,  therefore,  does  the  lawgiver  in  his  recom- 
mendations, teach  us  not  to  elect  as  a  chief,  a  roan  who  is  a 
breeder  of  horses,  thinking  that  such  a  one  is  altogether 
unsuited  to  exercise  authority,  inasmuch  as  he  is  in  a  frenzy 
about  pleasures  and  appetites,  and  intolerable  loves,  and  rages 
about  like  an  unbridled  and  unmanageable  horse.  For  he 
speaks  thus,  "  Thou  shalt  not  be  able  to  set  over  thyself  a 
man  that  is  a  stranger,  because  he  is  not  thy  brother ;  because 
ho  will  not  multiply  for  himself  his  horses,  and  will  not  turn 
his  people  towaras  Egypt***  Therefore,  according  to  the 
roost  holy  Moses,  no  man  that  was  a  breeder  of  horses  was 
ever  bom  fit  for  dominion ;  and  yet  some  one  perhaps  may 
say  that  power  in  cavalry  is  a  great  strength  to  the  king,  not 
inferior  either  to  infantry  or  to  a  naval  force,  but  in  many 
places  far  more  advantageous  than  either,  and  especially  in 
those  cases  in  which  one  has  need  of  swiftness  of  motion  with- 
out delay,  but  prompt  and  energetic,  when  the  times  do  not 
admit  of  delay,  but  are  at  the  very  crisis  of  action,  so  that 
those  who  arrive  too  late  are  very  naturally  not  considered  to 
have  been  sluggish  so  much  as  to  have  been  wholly  useless, 
the  opportunity  for  action  having  passed  by  like  a  cloud. 

XiA.  And  we  would  say  to  these  people :  My  good  men, 
the  lawgiver  is  removing  no  protection  whatever  fi-om  the  ruler, 
nor  is  he  in  any  respect  mutilating  the  army  of  his  power 
which  he  has  collected,  by  cutting  off  the  force  of  cavalry 
which  is  the  most  efficient  part  of  his  army;  but  he  is 
endeavourinff  to  the  best  of  his  power  to  increase  and 
strengthen  it,  in  order  that  his  allies,  contributing  to  its 
strength  and  number,  may  most  easily  destroy  their  enemies. 
For  who  else  is  equally  skilful  in  marshalling  and  arraying 
armieSy  and  in  distributing  them  in  squadrond,  and  in  appoint- 
ing captains  of  regiments  and  leaders  of  squadrons,  and  other 
commanders  of  large  and  small  bodies,  and  in  displaying  a 
knowledge  of  all  the  other  suggestions  of  tactics  and  strategy, 

« 
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and  in  explaining  the  principles  of  the  military  art  t6  thoaa 
^•ho  will  avail  themseWes  of  them  skilfally,  through  the  great 
auperabuudance  of  his  knowledge  of  such  matters  ?  But  the 
question  is  not  now  about  his  force  of  cavalry,  which  it  is 
necessary  to  collect  around  the  rulers  for  the  destruction  of 
their  enemies  and  the  protection  of  their  friends ;  but  con- 
cerning the  irrational,  and  immoderate,  and  unmanageable  im- 
petuosity of  the  soul,  which  it  is  desirable  to  check,  lest  it 
should  turn  all  its  people  towards  Egypt,  the  country  of  the 
body,  and  labour  with  all  its  might  to  render  it  devoted  to 
pleasure  and  to  the  passions,  rather  than  to  the  service  of 
virtue  and  of  God ;  since  it  follows  inevitably  that  he  who  has 
acquired  a  body  of  cavalry  for  himself,  must,  as  he  said  him- 
self, proceed  on  the  road  which  leads  to  Egypt 

For  when  the  wave  rises  high  and  dashes  over  each  side  of 
the  soul  (looking  upon  it  as  a  ship),  that  is  to  say,  over  the 
mind  and  the  outward  sense,  being  lifted  up  by  evident  pas- 
sions and  iniquities  which  blow  fiercely  upon  it,  so  that  the 
soul  leans  on  one  side  and  is  nearly  over-balanced ;  then,  as 
is  natural,  the  mind  becoming  water-logged,  goes  down,  and 
the  deep  in  which  it  is  sunk  and  overwhelmed  is  the  body, 
which  is  compared  to  Egypt 

XX.  Beware,  therefore,  never  to  occupy  yourself  in  this 
kind  of  horse-breeding,  for  they  who  pursue  the  other  kind  are 
themselves  also  blameable,  for  how  can  they  not  be  ?  inasmuch 
as  by  them  irrational  animals  are  exceedingly  humoured,  and 
from  their  houses  troops  of  well-fed  horses  continually  go  forth ; 
while  to  the  men  who  conduct  them,  not  a  person  is  found 
who  ever  gives  the  slightest  contribution  to  relieve  their  wants, 
nor  any  present  to  increase  their  superfluities.  But,  never- 
theless, they  err  in  a  lighter  degree ;  for  these  men  who  breed 
horses  to  contend  for  the  prize,  assert  that  by  so  doing  they 
are  adorning  the  sacred  games  and  the  assemblies,  which  are 
held  in  honour  everywhere,  and  they  affirm  that  they  are  the 
causes  not  only  of  pleasure  to  the  spectators,  and  of  that  kind 
of  deUght  which  arises  from  beholding  the  spectacle,  but  that 
they  tlso  give  them  an  inducement  to  study  and  practise 
praiseworthy  pursuits.  For  they  who  attribute  to  animals  a 
desire  for  victory,  using,  out  of  their  love  of  honour  and  rivalry 
in  excellence,  a  certain  unceasing  exhortation,  and  encourage- 
ment, and  eagemesa,  enduring  pleasant  labours,  will  never 
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desist  from  what  is  suitable  and  becoming  to  them,  till  they 
attain  the  end  that  they  desire. 

But  these  men  seek  pretexts  to  excuse  themselves,  while 
doing  wrong,  but  those  who  do  wrong  without  excuse  are  they, 
who  would  make  the  mind  a  rider,  and  mount  him  upon  his 
horse,  though  ignorant  of  the  science  of  horsemanship,  his 
horse  being  that  four-footed  vice  and  passion;  but  if  after 
having  been  taught  the  art  of  managing  a  chariot,  you  devote 
greater  pains  and  study  to  it,  and  tmnk  yourself  at  last  com- 
petent and  able  to  manage  horses,  mount,  and  take  hold  of  the 
reins.  For  thus,  even  if  Uiey  are  restive,  you  vnll  not,  by  being 
thrown  out  of  the  chariot,  receive  wounds  difficult  to  be  cured, 
and  also  afford  a  subject  of  ridicule  to  all  the  spectators  who 
deliffht  in  mischief;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  will  you  be  over- 
whelmed by  your  enemies  coming  against  you  or  running  over 
you  from  behmd,  since  by  your  own  speed  you  will  outstrip  and 
leave  behind  those  who  are  coming  after  you,  and  you  will  be 
able  to  afford  to  disregard  those  who  are  coming  towards  you, 
because  of  your  skill  in  getting  safely  out  of  the  way. 

XXI.  It  is  not  unnaturally,  therefore,  that  Moses,  singing 
his  song  of  triumph  on  the  destruction  of  the  riders,  neverthe- 
bss  prajs  for  complete  safety  for  the  horsemen ;  for  these  are 
able,  puttinff  their  bridles  into  the  mouths  of  the  irrational 

Ewers,  to  check  the  impetuosity  of  their  superabundant  vio« 
ice.  What  then  his  prayer  is  must  be  told :  he  says,  '*  Let 
Dan  be  a  serpent  in  the  way,  sitting  in  the  path,  biting  the 
heel  of  the  horse;  and  the  horseman  shall  fall  backwards, 
awaiting  the  salvation  of  the  Lord."*  But  we  must  explain 
what  is  the  enigmatical  meaning  which  he  conceals  under  this 
prayer,  the  name  of  Dan,  being  interpreted,  means  *'judff- 
ment  f  dierefore  he  here  likens  that  power  of  the  soul  whidi 
investigates,  and  accurately  examines,  and  distinguishes  be- 
tween, and,  in  some  degree,  decides  on  each  part  of  the  soul, 
to  a  dragon  (and  the  diagon  is  an  animal  various  in  its  move- 
ments, and  exceedingly  cunning,  and  ready  to  display  its 
courage,  and  very  powerful  to  repel  those  who  begin  acts  of 
violence),  but  not  to  that  friendly  serpent,  the  counsellor  of 
life,  which  is  wont  to  be  called  Eve  in  his  national  language, 
but  to  the  one  made  by  Moe^  of  the  material  of  brass,  which, 
when  those  who  had  been  bitten  by  the  poisonous  serpcntSi 
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wad  who  were  at  the  point  of  death  beheld,  they  are  said  to 
have  lived  and  not  to  have  died. 

XXIL  And  these  things  thus  expressed  resemble  Tisions 
and  prodigies ;  I  mean  the  aeoount  of  one  dragon  uttering  the 
Toice  of  a  man  and  pouring  his  sophistries  into  most  innocent 
dispositions,  and  deceiying  the  woman  with  plausible  arguments 
of  persuasion ;  and  of  another  becoming  a  cause  of  complete 
safety  to  those  who  looked  upon  it  But,  in  the  allegorical 
explanations  of  these  statements,  all  that  bears  a  fabulous  ap- 
pearance is  got  rid  of  in  a  moment,  and  the  truth  is  disooTerisd 
in  a  most  evident  manner. 

The  serpent,  then,  which  appeared  to  the  woman,  that  is  to 
life  depending  on  the  outward  senses  and  on  the  flesh,  we  pro- 
nounce to  havo  been  pleasure,  crawling  forward  with  an  indirect 
motion,  full  of  innumerable  wiles,  unable  to  raise  itself  up,  ever 
cast  down  on  the  ground,  creeping  only  upon  the  good  things 
of  the  earth,  seeking  lurking  places  in  the  body,  burying  itself 
in  each  of  the  outward  senses  as  in  pits  or  cayems,  a  plotter 
against  man,  designing  destruction  to  a  being  better  than 
itself,  eager  to  kill  with  its  poisonous  but  painless  bite.  But 
the  brazen  serpent,  made  by  Moses,  we  explain  as  being  the 
disposition  opposite  to  pleasure,  namely,  patient  endurance,  on 
which  account  it  is  that  he  is  represented  as  having  made  it  of 
brass,  which  is  a  very  strong  material.  He,  then,  who  with 
sound  judgment  contemplates  the  appearance  of  patient  en- 
durance, even  if  he  has  been  previously  bitten  by  the  allure- 
ments of  pleasure,  must  inevitably  live ;  for  the  one  holds  over 
his  soul  a  death  to  be  averted  by  no  prayers,  but  self-restraint 
proffers  him  health  and  preservation  of  life ;  and  temperance, 
which  repels  evils,  is  a  remedy  and  perfect  antidote  for  intem- 
perance. And  every  wise  man  looks  upon  what  is  good  as  dear 
to  him,  which  is  also  altogether  calculated  to  ensure  his  pre- 
servation. 

So  that  when  Moses  prays  that  it  may  happen  to  Dan,  either 
himself,  to  be  that  serpent  (for  the  words  may  be  understood 
in  either  sense),  he  means  a  serpent  closely  resembling  the 
one  which  has  been  made  by  himself,  but  not  like  the  one 
which  appeared  to  Eve,  for  then  the  prayer  is  an  entreaty  for 
good  things;  therefore  the  character  of  patient  endurance  is 
good,  and  capable  of  receiving  immortality,  which  is  the  perfect 
good.     But  the  character  of  pleasure  is  evil,  bringing  in  ita 
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train  the  greatest  of  all  pnuishments,  death.  Ou  which  account. 
Moses  says,  '*  Let  Dan  become  a  serpent,"  and  that  not  in  any 
other  place  rather  than  in  the  road.  For  the  indulgences  of 
intemperance  and  gluttony,  and  whatever  other  vices  the  im- 
moderate and  insatiable  pleasures,  when  completely  filled  with 
an  abundance  of  all  external  things,  produce  and  bring  forth, 
do  not  allow  the  soul  to  proceed  onwards  by  the  plain  and 
straight  road,  but  compel  it  to  fall  into  ravines  and  gulfs,  until 
they  utterly  destroy  it ;  but  those  practices  which  adhere  to 
patience,  and  endurance,  and  moderation,  and  all  other  virtues, 
keep  the  soul  in  the  straight  road,  leaving  no  stumbling  block 
in  the  way,  against  which  it  can  stumble  and  fall.  Yety  na- 
turally, therefore,  has  Moses  declared  that  temperance  clings 
to  the  right  way,  because  it  is  plain  that  the  contrary  habit,  in- 
temperance, is  always  straying  fipom  the  road. 

XXIII.  And  the  expression,  **  Sitting  in  the  path,"  sug- 
gests some  such  meaninff  as  this,  as  I  persuade  myself:  a 
path  is  a  road  calculated  for  riding  horses  and  driving  car- 
riages on,  well  beaten  by  men  and  beasts.  This  road  they  say 
is  very  like  pleasure,  for  almost  from  their  earliest  birth  to 
extreme  old  age  men  proceed  and  walk  along  it,  and  with 
great  indolence  and  easiness  of  temper  spend  aU  their  lives  in 
it,  and  not  men  only,  but  every  species  of  animal  whatever ; 
for  there  is  no  single  thing  which  is  not  attracted  by  the 
allurements  of  pleasure,  and  which  is  not,  at  times,  entangled 
in  its  multi&rious  nets,  from  which  it  is  very  difficult  to 
escape.  But  the  paths  of  prudence,  and  temperance,  and  the 
other  virtues,  even  though  they  may  not  be  utterly  untra- 
veUed,  are,  at  all  events,  not  beaten  much ;  for  the  number  of 
those  who  proceed  by  those  roads,  and  who  philosophise  in  ■  a 
genuine  spirit,  and  who  form  associations  with  virtue  alone, 
disregarding,  once  for  all,  all  other  allurements,  is  very  small 
Therefore  he  sits  constantly  in  the  road,  and  not  once  only^ 
who  has  an  eagerness  for,  and  a  care  for,  patient  endurances, 
in  order  to  watch  from  his  ambush  and  attack  pleasure,  to 
which  men  in  general  are  accustomed,  that  fountain  of  ever- 
lasting evils,  and  so  to  keep  it  off,  and  to  eradicate  it  from  the 
whole  district  of  the  soul.  Then,  as  Moses  says,  proceeding 
to  the  natural  consequence  of  his  position,  he  will  of  necessi^ 
bite  the  heel  of  the  horse ;  for  it  is  the  especial  attribute  of 
patient  endurance  and  temperance  to  shake  and  overturn  the 
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foundations  of  vice,  which  lifU  its  head  on  high,  and  of  eierted, 
and  quickly-moYed,  and  unmonageahle  passion. 

XKiy.  Moses,  therefore,  represents  the  serpent  that  mh 
peared  to  Eve  as  planning  the  death  of  man,  for  he  reoortb, 
that  God  says  in  his  curses,  **  He  shall  hruise  thy  head,  and 
tl^ou  shalt  bruise  his  heel.**  But  he  represents  the  serpent  of 
Dan,  which  is  the  one  which  we  are  now  discussing,  as  biting 
the  heel  of  the  horse  and  not  of  the  man,  for  the  serpent  of 
Eve,  being  the  symbol  of  pleasure,  as  has  been  already  shown, 
attacks  man,  that  is  to  say,  the  reasoning  power  which  is  in 
every  one  of  us ;  for  the  enjoyment  and  free  use  of  excessiTe 
pleasure  is  the  destruction  of  the  miud ;  and  the  serpent  of 
Dan  being  a  sort  of  image  of  vigorous  virtue  and  of  patient 
endurance,  will  bite  the  horse,  who  is  the  emblem  of  passion 
and  wickedness,  because  temperance  is  occupied  about  the 
overthrow  and  destruction  of  these  things.  Accordingly,  when 
they  are  bitten  and  when  they  have  fallen,  **  the  horseman 
also,**  says  MoseSi  "  will  fall  ;**  and  the  meaning  which  he  con- 
ceals under  this  enigmatical  expression  is  such  as  this,  that 
we  must  think  it  an  excellent  thing  and  an  object  wor^y  of 
all  labour,  that  our  mind  shall  not  be  mounted  upon  any  one 
of  tlie  passions  or  vices,  but  that  whenever  an  attempt  is  made 
by  force  to  put  it  upon  one  of  them,  we  must  endeavour  to  leap 
off  and  fall,  for  such  falls  produce  the  most  glorious  victories. 
On  which  account  one  of  the  ancients,  when  challenged  to  a 
contest  of  abuse,  said,  '*  I  will  never  engage  in  such  a  contest 
as  that  in  which  he  who  wins  is  more  dishonoured  than  he  who 
is  defeated.** 

XXV.  Do  you,  therefore,  my  friend,  never  enter  into  a  con- 
test of  evil,  and  never  contend  for  the  pre-eminence  in  such 
practices,  but  rather  exert  yourself  with  all  your  might  to 
escape  from  them.  And  if  ever,  being  under  the  compulsion 
of  some  power  which  is  mightier  than  yourself,  you  are  com- 
pelled to  engage  in  such  a  strife,  take  care  to  be  without  delay 
defeated ;  for  then  you,  being  defeated,  will  be  a  glorious  oon- 
queror,  and  those  who  have  gained  the  victory  will  have  got 
the  worst.  And  dp  not  ever  entrust  it  to  a  herald  to  proclaim 
the  victory  of  your  rival  or  to  the  judge  to  crown ;  but  do  you 
go  yourself  and  offer  to  him  the  acknowledgment  of  victory  and 
me  palm,  and  crown  him.  if  he  will,  and  bind  him  with  wreaths 
of  triumph,  and  proclaim  him  as  conoueror  yourself,  pronounc- 
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mg  Trith  a  loud  and  piercing  voice  such  a  proclamation  as  this : 
"  O  ye  spectators,  and  ye  who  have  offered  prizes  at  these 
games !  In  this  contest  which  jou  have  proposed  to  us  of  appe- 
tite, and  passion,  and  intemperance,  and  folly,  and  injustice,  I 
have  heen  defeated,  and  this  man  whom  ye  behold  has  gained 
the  victory.  And  he  has  gained  it  by  such  a  superabundance 
of  excellence,  that  even  we,  who  might  very  naturally  have 
envied  our  conquerors,  do  not  flrudge  him  the  triumph.** 

Therefore,  in  all  tliese  unholy  contests,  surrender  the  prizes 
to  others;  but,  as  for  those  which  are  really  holy,  study 
yourself  to  ffain  the  crown  in  them.  And  think  not  those  con- 
tests holy  wrdch  the  different  cities  propose  in  their  triennial 
festivals,  when  they  build  theatres  and  receive  many  myriads 
of  people ;  for  in  those  he  who  has  overthrown  any  one  in 
wrestling,  or  who  has  cast  him  on  his  back  or  on  his  &ce  upon 
the  ground,  or  he  who  is  very  skilful  in  wrestling  or  in  th«) 
pancratium,  carries  off  the  first  prize,  though  he  may  be  a  Diaii 
who  has  never  abstained  from  any  act  of  violence  or  ot 
iqjustice. 

XXVI.  There  are  some  men,  again,  who,  having  armed 
and  strongly  fortified  both  their  hands  in  a  most  hard  and 
terrible  manner,  like  iron,  attack  their  adversaries,  and  batter 
their  heads  and  faces,  and  the  other  parts  of  their  bodies, 
and  whenever  they  are  able  to  plant  a  blow,  they  inflict  great 
fractures,  and  then  claim  the  decision  in  their  favour,  and 
the  crown  of  victory,  by  means  of  their  merciless  cruelty. 
But  what  man  in  his  senses  would  not  laugh  at  the  other 
competitions  of  runners,  and  candidates  for  the  prize  in  the 
pentathlum,  to  see  men  studying  with  all  their  energies  to 
leap  the  longest  distance,  and  measuring  spaces  and  distances, 
and  contending  vrith  one  another  in  swinness  of  foot?  men 
whom,  not  only  those  more  active  animals,  an  antelope,  or  a 
deer,  but  even  the  very  smallest  beasts,  such  as  a  dog,  or  a 
bare,  without  making  any  extraordinary  haste,  would  outrun, 
though  they  were  to  exert  themselves  vrith  all  their  speed, 
and  to  put  themselves  out  of  breath. 

Of  all  these  contests,  then,  there  is  not  one  which  is  truly 
sacred;  no,  not  though  all  the  men  in  the  world  should 
combine  to  bear  witness  in  their  favour,  but  they  must  be 
convicted  by  themselves  of  bearing  false  witness  if  they  do 
so :  for  they  who  admite  these  things  have  establish^  laiAra 
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Sainst  men  who  bebaye  with  insolent  vioIenc6,  and  have 
ixed  puniBhmenta  to  assaults,  and  have  appointed  judges 
to  4^ciae  on  eyery  action  of  that  kind.  How,  then,  is  it 
natural  for  the  same  persons  to  be  indignant  at  those  who 
insult  and  assault  others  priyately,  and  to  establish  in  their 
cases  punishments  which  cannot  be  avoided,  but  yet,  in  the 
case  of  those  \?ho  commit  these  assaults  publicly,  and  in 
assemblies  of  the  people,  and  in  theatres,  to  establish  by  law 
that  they  shall  receive  crowns,  and  that  proclamations  shall 
be  made  in  their  honour,  and  all  sorts  of  other  glorious 
circumstances?  For  when  two  opposite  opinions  are  esta- 
blished concerning  any  one  thing,  whether  it  be  person  or 
action,  it  follows  of  necessity  that  one  or  other  of  them  must 
be  wrong,  and  the  other  right,  for  it  is  impossible  for  them 
both  to  be  right:  which  of  the  two,  then,  will  you  praise 
deservedly  ?  Will  you  not  say  that  that  sentence  is  right 
which  orders  those  who  besin  acts  of  violence  to  be  punished  ? 
You  would  justly  blame  the  contrary  law,  which  oommands 
such  pei'sous  to  be  honoured ;  that  nothing  sacred  may  bo 
blamed,  every  such  thing  must  be  altogether  glorious. 

XXVII.  Therefore  the  Olympian  contest  is  the  only  one 
that  justly  deserves  to  be  called  sacred ;  meaning  by  this,  not 
that  which  the  inhabitants  of  Elis  celebrate,  but  that  which 
is  instituted  for  the  acquisition  of  the  divine,  and  Olympian, 
and  genuine  virtues.  Now,  as  competitors  in  this  contest, 
all  those  have  tlieir  names  inscribed  who  are  veiy  weak  in 
their  bodies,  but  very  vigorous  in  their  souls ;  and  then, 
having  stripped  off  their  clothes,  and  smeared  themselves  in 
the  dust,  diey  do  all  those  actions  which  belong  to  skill  and 
to  power,  omitting  nothing  which  may  conduce  to  their  gaining 
the  victory.  These  men,  therefore,  get  the  better  of  their 
adversaries :  and  then,  again,  they  have  a  competition  with 
one  another  for  the  prize  of  pre-eminence,  for  they  are  not 
all  victorious  in  the  same  manner,  but  all  are  worthy  of 
honour,  having  routed  and  overthrown  most  grievous  and 
formidable  enemies ;  and  he  who  shows  himself  superior  to 
all  the  rest  of  these  is  most  admirable,  and  we  must  not 
envy  him,  when  he  gets  the  first  prize  of  all  the  wrestlers. 
And  those  who  are  thought  worthy  of  the  second  or  of  the 
third  place,  must  not  be  cast  down;  for  these  prizes  are 
proposed  for  the  acquisition  of  virtue.    But  to  those  who  wt% 
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uiiable  to  attain  to  the  rerj  highest  eminence,  even  the 
acquisition  of  a  moderate  prize  is  senriceable.  And  it  is  even 
said  that  such  is  more  stable,  since  it  avoids  the  envy  which 
always  sticks  to  those  who  are  excessively  eminent. 

Therefore  it  is  said  in  a  way  to  convey  much  instruction. 
"  The  horseman  will  fall/*  that  if  any  one  falls  from  vice,  he 
may  be  raised  up  by  leaning  on  good  things,  and  so  may 
stand  upright  again  And  in  a  still  more  instructive  manner 
is  that  other  expression  used,  which  bids  one  not  leap  off  in 
front,  but  **  fall  backwards,"  since  it  is  always  advantageous  to 
be  behind-hand  in  vice  and  passion ;  for  it  is  always  good  to 
be  beforehand  in  doing  what  is  good,  but  to  be  slack  in  doing 
what  is  disgraceful :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  good  to 
come  dose  to  the  one,  but  to  stand  aloof  from  and  to  be  ns 
far  as  possible  removed  from  the  other.  And  that  man  is 
free  from  all  disorder,  to  whom  it  liappens  to  be  removed  at 
a  distance  from  the  errors  of  passion.  Accordingly,  Moses 
says  that  he  is  **  awaiting  the  salvation  which  comes  from 
God,**^  in  order  that,  as  far  as  he  is  removed  from  committing 
iniqui^,  so  far  he  may  also  advance  in  well-doing. 

XXvIII.  Everything,  then,  that  is  requisite  has  now  been 
said  on  the  subject  of  a  horseman  and  a  rider,  and  a  keeper  of 
sheep  and  a  shepherd,  and  a  tiller  of  the  ground  and  a  husband- 
man ;  and  all  the  difference  existing  between  each  of  these 
pairs  has  been  very  accurately  defined,  as  far  as  it  was  in  our 
power.     It  is  time  now  to  turn  to  what  follows. 

Moses,  then,  introduces  the  man  who  is  desirous  of  virtue  as 
not  possessing  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  Whole  business  of 
a  husbandman,  but  only  as  labouring  with  diligence  at  its  prin- 
ciples and  rudiments;  for  he  says,  "Noah  began  to  be  a 
husbandman."t  And  the  beginning,  as  the  provorb  of  the  old 
writers  has  it,  is  half  of  the  whole ;  as  yet,  therefore,  he  is  half 
of  the  distance  removed  from  the  end,  and  where  the  end  is 
not  attained,  it  has  been  often  iqjurious  to  many  persons,  to 
have  begun  great  enterprises.  At  all  events,  before  now,  some 
persons  whose  minds  were  not  right,  through  their  thoughts 
revolving  in  continued  changes,  have  conceived  a  notion  of 
some  ffood  things,  but  have  derived  no  advantage  from  it ;  for 
it  has  happened  that  as  they  did  not  attain  the  end  which  they 
desired,  they  have  been  overwhelmed  by  the  impetuosity  of  a 

*  QeoMis  zllx.  18.  f  Cknetis  is.  20. 
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number  of  ndrene  circaiiutanoes  coining  againii  them,  mnd 
•o  that  good  conception  has  been  deatroyed. 

XXIX.  Was  it  not  on  this  account  that  when  Cain  fimcied 
that  be  had  offered  up  a  bbunelesa  aacrifice,  an  oracle  came 
to  him  bidding  him  not  to  feel  confidence  as  a  man  who  bad 
presented  a  well  approved  offering?  for  that  be  bad  not 
aacrificed  with  bolr  and  perfect  victims. 

And  the  oracle  is  as  follows :  **  If  thou  dost  not  brinff  thv 
offering  properlj,  and  if  thou  dost  not  distribute  it  rightlj."* 
What  IS  right,  then,  here  is  the  honour  of  GK>d,  and  that 
which  IS  not  properly  distributed  is  not  right.  But  let  us 
now  examine  what  meaning  is  contained  under  this  exprea- 
sion. 

There  are  some  persons  who  look  uppn  piety  as  consistinR 
in  the  affirmation  that  all  things  have  been  made  by  GKk^ 
both  what  is  good  and  the  contrary ;  to  whom  we  would  say 
that  one  portion  of  your  opinion  is  praiseworthy,  but  the 
other  portion  blaroeable.  One  portion  is  praiseworthy,  be- 
cause it  properly  honours  that  which  alone  is  worthy  to 
receive  honour ;  but  that  portion  is  blameable,  which  does 
so  without  any  discrimination  or  division.  For  it  was  not 
proper  to  confuse  and  mingle  everything  together,  nor  to 
declare  Qod  the  cause  of  everything  without  distinction,  but 
to  make  a  difference,  and  to  pronounce  him  the  cause  only 
of  those  things  which  are  good ;  for  it  is  an  absurdity  to  l>e 
anxious  about  priests,  taking  care  that  they  shall  be  perfect 
in  their  bodies  and  free  from  all  defect  and  mutilation,  and 
to  be  very  particular  about  the  animals  which  are  offered  in 
sacrifice,  to  be  sure  that  they  have  no  defect  of  any  kind 
whatever,  not  even  the  most  insignificant  possible ;  and  to 
appoint  men,  and  to  say  whom  and  how  many  ought  to  be 
appointed  for  this  business,  whom  some  call  inspectors  of 
blemishes,  to  take  care  that  the  victims  may  be  brought  to 
the  altar  without  any  blemish  or  imperfection,  and  yet  to 
allow  the  opinions  which  are  held  concerning  Ood  to  be  in 
confusion  in  the  soul  of  each  individual,  and  not  to  take  care 
that  they  are  discriminated  by  the  rule  of  right  reason. 

XXX!.  Do  you  not  see  that  the  law  pronounces  the  camel 
to  bo  an  unclean  beast,  because  it  chews  the  cud  and  doea 
not  part  the  hoof  t  Ajid  yet,  if  we  considered  this  sentence 
*  Qeneils  iv.  7.  t  Levitioui  zi.  4. 
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as  it  is  expressed  in  its  literal  sense,  I  do  not  see  wbat 
reason  there  is  in  it  when  it  is  interpreted  ;  but  if  we  look  at 
it  in  its  pillegorical  meaning,  it  is  very  clear  and  inevitable. 
For  as  the  animal  which  chews  the  cud,  again  masticates  the 
food  which  is  put  before  it  and  devoured  bj  it,  when  it  again 
rises  up  to  its  teeth,  so  also  the  soul  of  the  man  who  is  fond 
of  learning,  when  it  has  received  anj  apeoulative  opiniona  by 
hearing  them,  does  not  abandon  them  to  forgetfiuness,  but 
quietly  by  itself  revolves  over  every  one  of  them  asain  in  its 
mind  in  aU  tranquillity,  and  so  comes  to  the  recollection  of 
them  all.  But  it  is  not  every  memory  which  is  good,  but 
only  that  which  is  exerted  on  good  subjects,  since  it  is  a  most 
pernicious  thing  that  what  is  bad  should  not  be  forgotten ; 
on  which  account,  with  a  view  to  perfection,  it  is  necessary, 
that  the  hoofs  should  be  parted,  in  order  that  so  the  faculty 
of  memory,  being  divided  into  two  sections,  the  word  which 
flows  through  the  mouth  may  divide  the  lips,  as  being  things 
which  nature  has  made  of  a  two-fold  character,  and  may  also 
separate  the  advantageous  species  of  memory  from  that 
which  is  mischievous. 

Again,  the  dividing  the  hoof  without  chewing  the  cud 
does  hot  by  itself  appear  to  brin^  any  advantage  with  it. 
For  what  advantage  is  there  in  distinguishing  the  natures 
of  things  beginning  at  the  top,  and  going  down  to  the  most 
unimportant  points,  and  yet  not  to  be  able  to  do  so  in  one's 
self,  not  to  have  one's  own  divisions  clearly  distinguished, 
which  by  some  persons  are  with  great  felicity  named  atoms 
and  indivisible  portions  P  for  all  these  things  are  manifest 
displays  of  intelligence  and  excessive  accuracy,  sharpened 
to  a  degree  of  the  most  acute  comprehension.  But  they 
have  no  influence  in  causing  virtue,  or  in  making  men  live 
a  life  free  from  reproach. 

XXXI.  Accordungly,  in  their  daily  discussions,  the  com- 
pany of  sophists  all  over  the  world  annoys  the  ears  of  those 
whom  they  meet,  by  discussing  with  mmute  accuracy,  and 
expounding  precisely,  aU  expressions  of  a  double  and  ambi- 
guous character,  and  distinguishing  everything  which 
appears  to  occur  to  the  recollection  Tand  a  great  many 
thmgs  are  fixed  deeply  in  it).  Do  not  these  men  divide  the 
elements  of  grammracal  speech  into  o6nsonants  and  vowels  P 
And  do  .not  some  men  divide  speech  into  their  first  prind- 
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pics,  nouD,  verb,  and  conjunction  P  Do  not  muaiciam 
again  divide  their  own  science  into  rhythm,  and  part,  and 
melody?  and  aubdiyide  melody  into  the  chromatic,  the 
enharmonic,  and  the  diatonic  apeciea,  into  the  diyiaiona  of 
fuurthd,  and  fifths,  and  the  diapason,  and  into  combined  and 
distinct  melodies?  Do  not  geometriciana  divide  their 
science  into  two  generic  lines,  the  straight  line,  and  the 
circumference  ?  And  do  not  other  professors  of  other  arts 
draw  careful  distinctions  between  the  species  which  exist  in 
each  of  their  arts,  goiug  accurately  through  them  all  from 
beginning  to  end  ?  And  the  whole  company  of  students 
of  philosophy  may  arsrue  with  them  on  their  line  of  conduct, 
eacn  goiug  through  tne  studies  to  which  he  is  accustomed  ; 
because,  of  all  existing  things  some  are  corporeal,  and  some 
incorporeal;  some  again  are  inanimate,  and  some  have  vitality; 
some  are  endowed  with,  others  destitute  of  reason ;  some  are 
mortal,  others  divine ;  and  of  mortals  some  are  male,  and 
some  female,  these  being  the  two  divisions  of  the  human 
race.  Again,  of  incorporeal  thinffs,  some  are  perfect  and 
others  imperfect ;  and  of  perfect  things,  some  are  questions 
and  interrogations,  others  are  imprecatory  or  adjurative ;  and 
there  are  other  kinds  which  have  special  differences  in  the 
elementary  principles  of  such  thines. 

Again,  there  are  some  things  which  the  dialecticians  are 
accustomed  to  call  actions ;  and  of  these  some  are  simple, 
and  others  are  not  simple;  and  of  those  which  are  not 
simple  some  are  conjunctive,  and  others  are  adjunctive  in  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree ;  moreover  some  are  disjunctive,  and 
there  are  others  which  come  under  a  similar  description. 
Again,  some  are  true,  some  are  false,  some  are  doubtful ; 
some  possible  and  some  impossible ;  some  are  corruptible, 
others  incorruptible ;  some  necessary,  and  others  not  neces- 
sary ;  some  are  easy  of  solution,  others  difficult  to  understand; 
and  there  are  other  classifications  akin  to  these.  Again,  of 
those  which  are  imperfect  there  are  proximate  divisions  into 
what  are  called  categorems  and  accidents,  and  other  daaai- 
fications  which  are  subordinate  to  these. 

XXXII.  And  although  the  intellect,  when  it  has  sharp- 
ened itself  so  as  to  render  itself  more  acute  than  before  (as 
a  physician  gives  strength  to  bodies),  dissects  the  natures  of 
thmgs,  but  yet  derives  no  advantage  with  respect  to  the 
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acquisiton  of  yirtue ;  it  will  divide  the  boof,  being  able  to 
divide,  and  to  distinguiBh,  and  to  discriminate  between  each 
separate  thing ;  but  it  will  not  chew  the  end  so  as  to  avail 
itself  of  anj  useful  food  which  may  be  able,  by  means  of  its 
recollections,  to  soften  the  asperity  of  the  Soul  which  has 
been  engendered  by  sins,  and  to  produce  a  really  gentle 
and  pleasant  motion.  Therefore  a  vast  number  of  those 
who  are  called  sophists,  being  admired  in  their  respective 
cities,  and  having  attracted  almost  all  the  world  to  look 
upon  them  with  honour,  on  account  of  the  accuracf  of  their 
definitions  and  their  excessive  cleverness  in  inventions,  have 
grown  old  while  vehemently  bound  by  the  passions,  and 
have  passed  their  whole  life  in  them,  in  no  respect  differine 
from  private  individuiUs  who  are  of  no  account  and  are  held 
in  no  consideration.  For  which  reason  the  lawgiver  very 
admiraJly  compares  those  of  the  sophists  who  live  in  this 
manner  to  the  race  of  swine,  who  hve  a  life  in  no  respect 

Sure  or  brilliant,  but  confused  and  disorderly,  and  who  are 
evoted  to  the  basest  habits. 
For  he  says  that  the  swine  is  an  unclean  animal,  because 
it  divides  the  hoof  and  does  not  chew  the  cud,  just  as  he 
has  pronounced  the  camel  unclean  for  the  contrary  reason 
because  it  chews  the  cud  and  does  not  divide  the  hoof. 
But  as  many  animals  as  partake  of  both  these  qualities  are 
very  appropriately  described  as  clean,  because  thejr  have 
avoidea  impropriety  in  both  the  aforementioned  particulars. 
For  division,  without  memory,  and  care,  and  a  dilisent  exami- 
nation of  what  is  best,  is  but  an  imperfect  good ;  but  the 
combination  and  union  of.  the  two  in  the  same  animal  is  a 
most  perfect  good. 

XaXTTT.  And  even  th6  enemies  of  the  soul  are  afraid 
of  this  perfection,  whom^  as  they  are  no  longer  able  to  stand 
UD  affamst  it,  a  genuine  peace  gets  the  mastery  over.  And 
all  those  who  have  attained  to  a  half-perfect  or  half-esta- 
blished wisdom,  are  too  weak  to  be  able  to  make  any  effectual 
opposition  to  the  brood  of  sins,  which  have  become  confined  by 
long  usage,  and  which  have  gained  strength  by  time.  On 
this  account,  when  in  the  time  of  war  the  general  makes  a 
levy  of  his  army,  he  does  not  summon  all  the  youth,  not  even, 
though  it  disphys  all  imaginable  willingness  and  spontaneous 
readmess  to  come  forward  to  repel  the  enemy.     But  he 
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commanda  aome  to  depart  and  to  lemain  as  homey  in  order 
that  by  continued  exerciae  they  may  acquire  such  an  amount 
of  miutary  power  and  skill  as  may  afterwards  b^  sufficient 
to  secure  the  yictonr. 

And  the  order  of  this  leyy  is  nuide  through  the  medium 
of  the  heralds  of  the  army  when  the  war  is  at  hand,  and 
already  at  the  Terygates.  And  the  heralds  will  make  this 
announcement :  *'  What  man  is  there  who  has  biult  a  new 
house,  and  has  not  handselled  it  P  ■  Let  him  go  and  return 
to  his  house,  that  he  may  not  die  in  the  war,  and  another 
man  handsel  it  instead  of  nim.  And  what  man  is  there  who 
has  planted  a  vineyard  and  has  not  receiyed  any  joy  from  the 
fruit  thereof?  Let  him  go  and  turn  away  back  to  his  house, 
that  he  may  not  die  in  the  war,  and  anotoer  man  be  delight- 
ed with  the  fruit  of  his  vineyard.  And  what  man  has 
espoused  a  wife,  and  has  not  received  her  P  Let  him  go  and 
return  back  to  his  house,  that  he  may  not  die  in  the  war, 
and  another  man  take  his  wife.* 

XXXIY.  For  why,  I  should  say,  O  most  excellent  man, 
do  you  not  think  it  more  proper  to  summon  these  men  to 
follow  you  to  the  contest  of  war  rather  than  the  others,  men 
who  have  acquired  marriages,  and  houses,  and  vineyards,  and 
all  other  kiuds  of  possessions  in  abundance  ?  For  they  will 
most  cheerfully  undergo  dangers,  even  if  they  be  altogether 
most  formidable,  for  the  sake  of  the  safety  of  all  these  things. 
Since  those  men  who  have  none  of  these  thinss  which  have 
been  enumerated  will  be  very  likely  to  exhibit  indifference 
and  inactivity  in  the  war,  as  having  no  very  important 
pledges  at  stake.  Or  do  you  think  that,  just  in  proportion 
to  the  absence  of  any  enjoyment  from  the  possession  of  such 
things  that  they  have  hitherto  felt,  will  be  their  apprehension 
lest  they  never  be  able  to  enjoy  such  things,  and  that  this 
will  give  them  energy?  For  what  advantage  from  all  the 
possessions  that  they  may  have  acquired  is  left  to  those  who 
nave  been  subdued  in  war  ?  But  will  they  not  be  taken 
prisoners  P  Then  they  will  immediately  suffer  for  their  ab- 
sence from  the  field  of  battle ;  for  while  they  ai*e  sittins  at 
home  and  wallowing  in  luxury,  it  is  evidently  inevitable  that 
their  enemies,  who  are  conducting  ail  the  operations  of  the 
war  with  energy,  will,  not  merely  without  any  loss,  but  even 
without  the  slightest  exertion,  make  ll^emselves  masters  of 

*  Deuteronomy  zz.  fi. 
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all  tbafc  they  poBsesB.  Bufc  the  multitude  of  their  other  allieB 
will  cheerfullj  encounter  the  contest  on  behalf  of  these 
things.  At  mi  sight,  indeed,  it  seems  absurd  to  rely  upon 
the  energies  or  fortune  of  others  ;  and  especially  when  it  is 
both  an  indiyidual  and  a  common  danger,  inyolving>  defeat, 
and  slavery,  and  utter  destruction,  which  hangs  over  men's 
heads,  who  are  able  of  themselves  to  encounter  the  toils  and 
perils  of  war,  and  who  are  not  hindered  b;^  any  disease,  or 
by  old  age,  or  by  any  other  disaster.  It  is  rather  fitting 
that  those,  whom  the  danger  chiefly  concerns,  should  seize 
their  arms  and  stand  in  the  front  battalions  and  hold  their 
shields  over  their  allies,  fighting  cheerfully  and  with  a  spirit 
which  even  courts  dangers. 

XXXY.  In  the  next  place,  will  they  not  have  displayed 
examples,  not  of  treachery  only,  but  of  the  greatest  insensi- 
bility,  if  they  aUow  others  to  fight  in  their  cause,  while  they 
themselves  are  occupied  about  their  domestic  affairs  P  And 
shall  others  be  willing  to  incur  contests  and  dangers  in  the 
cause  of  their  safety,  which  they  are  afraid  to  encounter  for 
their  own  P  And  shall  others  cheerfully  endure  scarcity  of 
provisions,  and  sleeping  on  the  ground,  and  other  hardships 
of  body  and  soul,  from  their  desire  for  victory,  while  they, 
covering  their  houses  with  stucco  and  nonsense,  so  much 
lifeless  ornament,  or  gathering  in  their  harvests  from  their 
fields,  and  celebrating  the  festival  of  the  vintage,  or  coming 
into  connection,  now  for  the  first  time,  with  virgins  who 
have  long  since  been  betrothed  to  them,  and  sleeping  with 
them,  as  if  it  were  the  most  opportune  season  for  marriage, 
pass  their  time  in  such  vanities  ?  It  is  a  good  thing,  no 
doubt,  to  take  care  of  one's  walls,  to  collect  one's  revenues, 
to  feast,  to  revel  in  wine,  to  contract  marriages,  to  go  court- 
ing the  old  and  withered  dameA  (as  the  proverb  calls  them)  ; 
but  these  are  the  employments  of  peace,  and  to  do  all  these 
things  in  the  crisis  of  a  war  raffing  in  all  its  freshness  and 
vigour,  while  neither  father,  nor  orother,  nor  any  relation  or 
connection  whatever  shares  the  fatigues  of  the  war;  when 
this,  I  say,  is  the  case,  must  we  not  say  that  universal 
cowardice  nas  occupied  the  whole  house  'r  Oh,  but  you  will 
say  there  are  at  all  events  myriads  of  relations  who  are  fight- 
ing in  their  cause.  Then,  while  they  are  encountering 
danger  to  their  Uvea,  most  not  those  who  are  spending  their 
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time  in  luxury  aad  delicate  liymg  appear  to  surpaaa  eren 
the  worst  of  wild  beaata  in  the  exceaa  of  their  inhumanity  P 
Again,  thej  will  say,  but  it  ia  hard  that  others,  without 
enduring  any  labour  themaelTea,  should  reap  the  fruits  of 
our  labours.  Which,  then,  is  worst,  that  enemies  should 
come  into  one's  inheritance  while  one  is  still  aliye,  or  that 
friends  and  relations  should  do  so  after  one  ia  dead  P  It  ia 
absurdity  eyen  to  compare  things  which  are  so  widely 
different ;  and  yet  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  reaaon,  not  only 
that  all  the  property  which  belongs  to  these  men  who  shun 
military  service,  but  that  even  tiiey  themselTes,  too,  may 
become  the  property  of  their  enemies  when  they  hare  od- 
tained  the  mastery.  So  those,  indeed,  who  die  in  defence 
of  the  general  safety,  even  if  they  have  not  enjoyed  aa  yet 
any  advantage  from  those  possessions  which  they  previously 
had,  meet  with  death  in  its  most  pleasant  form,  considering 
that,  by  their  saving  the  others,  their  property  goes  to  those 
whom  they  desired  to  have  for  their  successors. 

XXXVl.  Therefore  the  words  of  the  law  here  admit, 
perhaps,  of  all  these  and  even  of  still  more  excuses ;  but 
that  no  one  of  those  who  study  evil  cunning,  through  his  in- 
genuity in  devising  excuses,  may  feel  any  confidence  in  their 
validity,  we  will  proceed  with  the  alleeory,  and  say  that,  in 
the  first  place,  the  law  does  not  only  think  it  right  for  men 
to  labour  for  the  acquisition  of  ffood  things,  but  also  for  the 
enjoyment  of  those  which  they  nave  alrc^y  acquired ;  and 
that  it  looks  upon  happiness  as  consisting  in  the  exercise  of 
perfect  virtue,  which  makes  life  safe  and  complete.  In  the 
second  place,  that  the  question  here  ia  not  about  a  house,  or 
a  vineyard,  or  a  betrothed  and  espoused  wife,  in  order  that 
he  may  marry  her  as  an  accepted  suitor,  and  that  he  who 
planted  the  vineyard  may  gather  the  fruit  thereof  and  press 
it  out,and  then, drinking  the  unmixed  wine,  may  be  gladoened 
in  his  heart,  and  that  the  man  who  has  built  a  house  may 
dwell  in  it ;  but  the  question  is  rather  about  the  faculties  of 
the  soul,  to  which  the  beginnings,  and  progress,  and  perfec- 
tion of  all  praiseworthy  actions  are  owing.  Now,  the  oegin- 
nings  have  usuaUy  especial  connection  with  a  suitor ;  for  as 
he  who  courts  a  wife  is  about  to  become  her  husband,  since 
he  is  not  so  already,  so  in  the  same  manner  whoever,  endued 
with  a  good  disposition,  hopes  to  marry  that  well-born  and 
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Eure  maiden,  education,  courts  her  immediately.  Progress 
as  especial  reference  to  the  husbandman ;  for  as  it  is  an 
object  of  particuLir  care  to  the  planter  to  make  his  trees 
grow,  so  also  is  it  to  him,  who  is  devoted  to  learning,  that  the 
speculations  of  wisdom  should  receive  the  greatest  possible 
improvement.  And  perfection  especially  belongs  to  the 
building  of  a  house  when  it  is  finished,  but  has  not  yet 
settled  and  become  firm. 

XXXYII.  But  in  all  these  different  circumstances,  ht  the 
beginning,  or  in  the  progress,  or  at  the  end  of  any  under- 
taking, it  is  alike  becoming  to  men  to  live  without  con- 
tention, and  not  engage  in  tne  war  of  the  sophists,  which  is 
always  stirring  up  a  quarrelsome  confusion,  which  tends  to 
the  adulteration  of  the  truth ;  since  the  truth  is  dear  to 
peace,  which  is  at  variance  with  their  interests.  For  if  they 
come  to  this  contest,  being  private  individuals  engaging  in  a 
struggle  aeainst  men  experienced  in  warfare,  they  wul  by 
all  means  be  defeated;  the  one  who  is  only  beginning,  because 
he  is  destitute  of  experience ;  the  one  who  is  in  a  state  of 
proflress,  because  he  is  still  imperfect ;  and  the  one  who  is 
perfect,  because  he  is  not  yet  thoroughly  practised  in  virtue. 
But  just  as  it  is  necessary  that  plaster,  after  it  has  been 
applied  to  a  wall,  must  become  solid  and  acquire  firmness,  so 
also  it  is  indispensable  that  the  souls  of  those  who  have 
attained  to  perfection,  must  become  strengthened,  and  be 
established  on  firmer  foundations  by  continuiustudv  andinces- 
sant  practice.  And  those  who  do  not  arrive  at  this  point  are 
by  philosophers  indeed  called  wise  men,  but  it  is  without  their 
own  knowledge ;  for  they  say  that  it  is  impossible  for  them 
who  have  advanced  as  far  as'  the  perfection  of  wisdom,  and 
who  have  now  for  the  first  time  reached  its  summit  to 
be  aware  of  their  own  perfection ;  for  they  affirm  that  it  is 
impossible  for  both  these  things  to  happen  at  the  same  time, 
namely  the  arrival  at  the  desired  goal,  and  the  apprehension 
that  one  has  arrived  there ;  but  they  affirm  tnat  on  the 
border  between  the  two,  there  is  ignorance,  of  such  a  sort, 
that  it  is  not  far  temoved  from  Imowledge,  but  that  it  is 
verynear  to  it,  and  close  to  its  doors. 

when  a  man  has  acquired  this,  and  thoroughly  com- 
prehends it,  and  is  entirely  ticquainted  with  the  powers  of 
his  adversaries,  it  will  be  ms  task  to  war  against  the  com- 
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panv  of  oontentioaa  Bophists,  for  there  is  ^ood  hope  that 
•ucb  a  man  may  conqaer ;  but  he  who  is  still  impeded  by 
the  clood  of  ignorance  in  front  of  him,  and  who  is  not  yet 
able  to  pour  forth  the  light  of  knowledj^  may  aafely  remain 
at  home ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  well  for  hmi  not  to  enter  into 
a  contest  with  respect  to  those  matters  with  which  he  is  not 
thoroughly  acquainted,  but  he  had  better  rest  and  keep 
quiet. 

But  the  man  who  is  eleyated  by  self-sufficiency,  not  beinc^ 
acquainted  with  the  skill  or  power  of  his  adversaries,  wiU 
undoubtedly  meet  with  disaster  before  he  can  do  anything, 
and  will  endure  the  death  of  knowledge,  which  is  a  more 
erievous  death  than  that  which  ^parates  the  soul  from  the 
body.  And  this  ought  to  happen  to  those  who  allow  them- 
selves to  be  deceived  by  the  sophists;  for  when  they  are  not 
able  to  find  a  solution  for  their  sophisms,  believing  their 
fallacies  as  if  they  were  true  statements,  they  die  as  to  the 
life  of  knowledge,  suffering  the  same  thing  that  they  do  who 
are  cajoled  by  flatterers;  for  in  the  case  of  those  men  too, 
their  soul,  while  in  a  healthy  and  genuine  state,  is  driven 
off  and  overthrown  by  a  friendship  which  is  diseased  in  ita 
very  nature. 

aTTXYIII.  We  must  therefore  advise  those  who  are 
beginning  to  learn  not  to  go  forth  into  such  contests,  for 
they  have  not  sufficient  knowledge ;  and  we  must  counsel 
those  who  are  making  some  progress  to  abstain  from  them, 
because  they  are  not  perfect;  and  those  who  have  now  for 
the  first  time  just  attained  to  perfection,  we  must  urge  to 
forbear,  because  in  some  decree  their  perfection  has  escaped 
their  own  notice.  But  of  those  who  (usregard  our  warnings, 
Moses  says, "  One  man  will  inhabit  his  house,  and  another  will 
obtain  his  vineyard,  and  another  will  marry  a  wife.**  And 
the  meaning  of  this  is  something  of  this  kind :  the  powers 
which  have  been  enumerated,  of  careful  beginning,  and 
improvement,  and  perfection,  will  never  fail  altogether,  but 
win  at  different  times  approach  and  unite  themselves  with 
different  persons,  and  wUl  not  be  always  forming  the  same 
souls,  but  will  change  about,  resembling  seals;  for  seals, 
when  they  have  stamped  an  impression  on  one  piece  of  wax, 
without  suffering  any  alteration  themselves,  though  they 
impress  on  it  a  form  which  is  derived  from  themselves, 
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remain  in  the  same  condition  as  before;  and  if  the  piece  of 
wax  which  has  been  stamped,  be  melted,  and  the  impres- 
sion effaced,  then  another  piece  maj  be  substituted  in  its 
place. 

So  that,  mj  eood  friends,  do  not  think,  that  when  you 
Tourselyes  perish,  your  powers  perish  with  you;  for  they, 
being  immortal,  have,  on  account  of  their  own  glonr, 
embraced  ten  thousand  other  persons  before  they  came  to 
you,  who,  they  perceived,  dia  not  behave  like  you,  out  of 
an  aversion  to  danger,  shunning  their  society,  but  who 
rather  came  forward  to  meet  them,  and  showed  an  eagerness 
to  consult  their  safety.  And  if  any  one  is  a  friend  of  virtue, 
let  him  pray  that  all  good  things  may  be  implanted  in  him, 
and  may  appear  in  his  soul,  like  some  symmetrical  propor- 
tion conducing  to  beauty  in  a  statue  or  a  picture,  con- 
sidering that  there  are  innumerable  persons  watchinff  at 
hand,  to  whom  nature  will  give  all  these  thines  instesd  of 
giving  them  to  him,  namely,  facility  of  learning,  improvement, 
and  perfection;  but  it  is  better  that  he  shoula  shine  out 
rather  than  they,  guarding  safely  the  graces  which  have 
been  bestowed  on  him  by  Crod;  and  that  he  himself  should 
not,  by  carrying  forward  destruction,  afford  an  easy  prey  to 
his  unsparing  enemies. 

XX  aIX.  Are  we  then  to  say  that  there  is  but  little  use 
in  a  beeinntng  to  which  a  fortunate  end  does  not  set  its 
seal  ?  It  has  ofben  indeed  happened  that  even  some  who 
have  attained  to  perfection  have  still  been  thought  im- 
perfect, from  appearing  to  have  improved  through  their  own 
earnestness  alone,  and  not  according  to  the  will  of  Gt)d. 
And  on  this  account,  being  exceedingly  elated  by  their  vain 
opinion,  and  elevated  to  a  great  height,  they  have  fallen 
from  a  high  position  to  the  lowest  depths,  and  so  been 
destroyed.  ''I'or  if,"  says  Moscd,  "you  have  built  a  new 
house,  you  shall  also  erect  a  battlement  on  the  house,  and 
then  shall  commit  no  murder  in  your  house  if  any  one  falls 
from  it.*'*  For  the  most  grievous  of  all  falls  is  for  a  man 
to  stumble  and  fall  from  the  honour  due  to  Gh)d ;  crowning 
himself  rather  than  Gk>d,  and  committing  domestic  murder. 
For  he  who  does  not  duly  honour  the  living  God  kills  his 
own  soul :  so  that  the  building  of  education  which  he  has 
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XL.  Tbere  aie  alao  aome  peopfe  who,  letting  looee  eicr^ 
eable  of  pctj,  haaten  to  mace  a  medj  Tojage,  In  tiie  hope 
of  anchoring  in  ita  harboon.  And  afterwards,  when  thej  are 
at  DO  great  Hittance  ofi,  hot  are  jnat  on  the  point  of 
reaching  the  harao,  on  a  sadden  there  eomea  a  Tioloit  wind, 
blowing  in  their  teeth  and  coming  upon  them  ddadr,  whicb 
drires  Dacfc  the  Teasel  which  was  proceeding  onwards  in  itn 
straight  coarse,  in  each  a  manner  an  to  deatroT  a  grenft 
manj  of  the  things  which  were  of  oae  to  oontnoate  to  % 
fair  Tojage ;  no  one  then  could  blame  thoae  peo^  for  being 
stiO  tossed  about  bj  the  sea,  tat  the  slowness,  whidi  they 
haTO  displaTcd  in  completing  their  Tojaee,  haa  been  uninten- 
tional on  their  part.  Who  then  can  De  likaaed  to  them 
rather  than  he  who  prayed  what  ia  called  the  great  pnjer  P 
'^For  if^"  sajs  Moses,  '^auT  one  diea  in  hia  preoenoa 
suddenhr,  then  ijnmediately  the  head  of  hia  tow  ahall  be 
polluted  and  be  shall  be  shsTed  ;"t  and  then  after  saying  % 
few  more  sentences  he  thus  proceeds,  ''And  the  former  days 
shall  not  be  taken  into  the  computation,  because  the  head 
of  Lis  TOW  was  polluted."    Now  by  the  two  expreaaionn 
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suddenly  and  immediatelj,  the  inyoluntarjr  character  of  the 
deyiation  of  the  bouI  is  manifested. 

For  with  reference  to  intentional  sins  there  is  need  of 
time  to  consider  where,  and  when,  and  how  a  thing  is  to  be 
done.  But  unintentional  sins  are  committed  suddenly, 
without  any  consideration,  and,  if  it  be  possible  to  say  such 
a  thing  they  strike  upon  the  man  without  any  time  at  all. 
For  it  is  very  difficult,  as  in  the  case  of  runners,  for  men, 
when  they  first  begin  to  travel  by  the  road  which  leads  to 
pieiy,  to  keep  their  course  straight  onward  without 
stumbling  and  without  being  out  of  breath;  since  there 
are  innumerable  hindrances  to  every  human  being,  but 
above  all  things,  that  which  is  the  one  and  only  thing  in  the 
way  of  doing  good,  namely  the  abstaining  from  any  inten- 
tional misdeeds,  is  of  service  also  to  keep  off  the  incalculable 
number  of  voluntary  sins ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  even  of 
those  which  are  involuntary,  they  are  but  few  which  are 
committed,  and  they  do  not  cling  to  a  person  for  any  very 
lonff  time. 

Very  beautifully,  therefore,  has  Moses  said  that  the  days 
of  unintentional  error  do  not  come  into  the  computation 
(aXo^oc);  not  only  because  the  error  was  one  without 
calculation,  but  also  because  it  is  not  possible  to  ffive  an 
account  (Xfyo()  of  involuntary  offences.  Therefore,  it  often 
happens,  when  we  are  asked  tne  reason  of  such  and  such  a 
thm^,  that  we  say  that  we  do  not  know,  and  that  we  capinot 
tell,  in  that  we  were  not  present  when  they  were  done,  and 
also  that  we  were  ifi;norant  of  their  being  c(one.  It  is,  there- 
fore, a  very  rare  thing  when  Gk)d  gives  to  kny  one  to  keep 
his  life  in  a  steady  course  from  the  beginnine  to  the  ena, 
without  either  stiunbling  or  falling ;  but  escapmg  both  kinds 
of  offences,  unintentional  as  well  as  intentional  with  great 
speed  and  owing  to  the  celerity  and  impetuosity  of  one's 
motions. 

These  things  then  are  here  said  about  beginning  and  end, 
because  of  the  instance  of  the  just. Noah,  who,  after  he  had 
acquired  the  first  and  elementary  principles  of  the  knowledge 
of  nusbandry,  was  unable  to  reacn  its  furthest  limits.  For 
it  is  said  that  **  he  began  to  be  a  husbandman,  '*  not  that  he 
arrived  at  the  extreme  end  of  complete  knowledge:  but  what 
is  said  about  his  planting  we  will  discuss  subsequently. 
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THE  SECOND  PAST 

or  TMB  niATim 

ABOUT  THE  PLANTING  OF  NOAH. 

I.  Ik  the  fonner  part  of  this  treatiae  we  hare  apoken  of 
the  art  of  huabandiy  aa  to  ita  genua,  dwelling  on  it  at  as 
great  a  length  aa  the  time  admitted  of;  but  in  thia  book  we 
will  diacuaa  the  queation  of  hia  cultiyation  of  hia  yineyard 
with  regard  to  the  apeciea  aa  far  aa  it  ia  in  our  power.  For 
Mosea  repreaenta  the  juat  Noah  not  only  aa  a  nuabandman, 
but  alao  especially  aa  occupied  with  the  cultivation  of  vines, 
saying, ''  Noah  began  to  be  a  huabandman  of  the  earth ;  and 
ho  plttQted  a  vineyard."  *  And  it  is  fitting  that  a  man  who 
was  about  to  discuss  the  whole  question  of  separate  plants 
and  manners  of  cultivation,  should  first  of  all  acquire  an 
accurate  comprehension  of  the  most  perfect  planta  in  the 
universe,  and  of  the  great  planter  and  superintendent  of 
them. 

He  then  who  is  the  greatest  of  all  planters  and  the  most 
perfect  in  art,  ia  the  Bmer  of  the  universe ;  and  hia  plant  is 
not  one  which  comprises  within  itself  only  individual  plants, 
but  rather  infinite  numbers  of  them  springing  up  like  suckers 
from  one  root,  namely,  this  world.  For  after  the  Creator  of 
the  world,  reducing  that  substance,  which  waa  in  ita  own 
nature  destitute  of  order  and  regularity,  into  a  state  of  order, 
and  bringing  it  from  a  condition  of  confusion  into  a  diatinct 
system,  began  to  fashion  and  shape  it,  he  placed  the  earth 
and  the  water  in  the  middle,  and  tne  pUnta  of  air  and  fire 
he  drew  up  from  their  previously  central  position  to  a  lofty 
eminence ;  and  the  »ther  he  arranged  all  round,  placing  it  as 
a  boundary  to  and  preservation  of  the  things  jdthin,  from 
which  also  it  seems  that  the  heaven  f  derives  ita  name, 
causing  the  earth  to  be  borne  upon  the  water  in  such  a  way 
that  it  continuea  dry,  which,  however,  there  waa  reaaon  to 
fear  might  be  dissolved  bv  water ;  and  this  great  worker  of 
marvels,  moreover,  united  the  air,  which  waa  exceedingly 
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cold  bj  ita  own  nature,  to  fire  which  is  very  hot ;  a  most 
surprising  miracle.  For  how  can  it  be  looked  upon  as  any- 
thing  but  a  prodigy,  for  that  which  would  dissolve  another 
thing,  to  be  held  together  by  that  which  it  would  dissoWe : 
that  is  to  saj,  for  water  to  be  held  together  bj  earth ;  and- 
again,  for  that  which  is  the  hottest  of  afl  things  to  be  placed 
upon  that  which  is  the  coldest  without  its  nature  being  de* 
stroved,  that  is  to  saj,  for  fire  to  be  placed  upon  airP 
And  these  are  the  elements  of  this  most  perfect  plant ;  but 
the  rery  great  and  all  productive  plant  is  tnis  world,  of  which 
the  aforesaid  branches  are  the  main  shoots. 

II.  We  must  now  therefore  consider  where  God  placed 
its  foundations,  and  in  fact,  what  foundation  it  has  on  which 
it  is  supported,  as  a  statue  is  on  a  pedestal ;  certainly  we 
cannot  imagine  that  any  body  is  lefb  outside  and  wandering 
about,  since  Qod  has  worked  up  and  arranged  every  imagi- 
nable material  throughout  the  whole  universe.  For  it  was 
fitting  that  the  most  perfect  and  greatest  of  all  works  should 
be  made  by  the  greatest  of  all  makers ;  and  it  would  not 
have  been  the  most  perfect  of  works  if  it  had  not  been 
fiUed  up  by  perfect  parts,  so  that  this  world  consists  of 
all  eartn,  ana  all  water,  and  all  air,  and  all  fire,  not  a 
single  particle,  no  not  the  smallest  imaginable  atom,  being 
omitted. 

It  follows  therefore  of  necessity,  that  what  is  outside 
must  either  be  a  vacuum  or  nothine  at  all.  If  now  it  is  a 
vacuum,  than  how  can  that  which  is  full  and  solid,  and  the 
heaviest  of  all  things,  avoid  beine  pressed  down  by  its  own 
weight,  since  there  is  no  solid  tbmg  to  hold  it  up  ?  lErom 
which  consideration  it  would  appear  to  be  something  like 
a  vision,  since  the  mind  is  always  seeking  for  some  corpo- 
real foundation,  such  as  everything  which  is  moved,  must 
of  necessity  have :  and  especiiuly  the  world,  inasmuch  as  it 
Is  the  greatest  of  all  bodies,  and  embraces  a  multitude  of 
other  bodies  as  its  own  appropriate  parts. 

If  therefore  any  one  wishes  to  escape  from  the  difiiculties 
of  this  question  which  present  themselves  in  the  different 
doubts  thtis  raised,  let  him  speak  freely  and  say  that  there  is 
nothing  in  any  material  of  such  power  as  to  be  able  to  sup- 
port this  weight  of  the  world.  But  it  is  the  eternal  law 
of  the  everlasting  God  which  is  the  most  «upporting  and 
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&rm  foundation  of  the  anivene.  This  it  is  whtch,  being 
extended  from  the  centre  to  the  borders,  and  again  from 
the  extremities  to  the  centre,  runs  through  the  whole  un- 
subdued course  of  nature,  collecting  all  the  parts  and  bind- 
ing them  firmly  together ;  for  the  father  who  created  them 
has  made  it  the  indissoluble  bond  of  the  unirerse.  V^rj 
naturally  and  appropriately  therefore,  all  earth  will  not  be 
dissolved  by  all  water,  which  the  bosom  of  the  earth  con^ 
tains,  nor  will  fire  be  extinguished  by  air,  nor  again  will  air 
be  burnt  up  by  fire,  since  the  diyine  law  estabushes  itaelf 
as  a  boundary  to  all  these  elements,  like  a  vowel  among 
consonants,  so  that  the  universe  may,  as  it  were,  be  harmo- 
nious in  concert  with  the  music  expressed  by  letters ;  per- 
suasion, by  its  own  authority,  putting  an  end  to  the  threaten- 
ing conflicts  of  contrary  natures. 

in.  Thus  then  the  plant  which  bears  all  things  was 
rooted,  and  when  it  was  rooted  was  made  strong.  Bat  of 
the  particular  plants,  and  those  of  smaller  growth,  some  were 
moveable,  so  as  to  have  their  places  changed;  and  some 
were  made  so  as,  without  any  such  change,  to  stimd  steadily 
in  the  same  place.  Those  then  that  are  affected  by  motion, 
inducing  change  of  place,  which  we  call  animals,  are  attached 
to  the  most  important  portions  of  the  universe ;  the  terres- 
trial animals  to  the  earth,  the  animals  which  swim  to  the 
water,  the  winged  animals  to  the  air  and  those  which  can 
live  in  the  flame  to  the  fire  (which  last  are  said  to  be  moat 
evidently  produced  in  Macedonia),  and  the  stars  are  attached 
to  the  heaven.  For  those  who  have  studied  philosophy  pro- 
nounce the  stars  also  to  be  animflls,  being  endowed  with 
inteUect  and  pervading  the  whole  universe;  some  beinff 
planets,  and  movine  by  their  own  intrinsic  nature ;  and 
others,  that  is  the  fixed  stars,  being  borne  along  with  the 
revolutions  of  the  universe  ;  so  that  they  likewise  appear  to 
change  their  places.  But  those  which  are  regulated  accord* 
ine  to  a  nature  devoid  of  all  sensation,  which  are  peculiarly 
caUed  plants,  hare  no  participation  in  that  motion  which  in- 
volves a  change  of  place. 

IV.  But  the  Creator  made  two  different  races  on  the  earth 
and  in  the  air.  In  the  air,  he  made  the  winged  animala 
capable  of  being  perceived  by  the  external  senses,  and  other 
powers  which  can  by  no  means  be  comprehended  in  any  place 
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bj  the  external  Benses ;  aod  this  is  the  company  of  incorpo- 
real Boula  arranged  in  order,  but  not  in  the  aame  claaaifications. 
For  it  is  said  that  some  are  assigned  to  mortal  bodies,  and  are 
again  subjected  to  a  change  of  place  according  to  certain 
defined  periodical  revolutions ;  but  that  others  which  have 
received  a  more  divinely  prepared  habitation,  look  down 
upon  the  reffion  of  the  earth,  and  that  in  the  highest  place, 
near  the  otner  itself,  the  purest  souls  are  placed,  which 
those  who  have  studied  phuoeophy  among  the  Greeks  call 
heroes,  but  which  Moses,  dj  a  felicitous  appellation,  entitles 
angels ;  souls  which  so  as  ambassadors  and  messengers  of . 
good  fix>m  the  ruler  of  all  things  to  his  subjects,  and  messei^- 
gers  also  to  the  king  respecting  those  thinss  of  which  his 
subjects  have  heard.  To  the  earth  a^ain  ne  assigned  two 
classes,  terrestrial  animda  and  plants,  wishing  that  she  should 
be  at  tne  same  time  their  mother  and  their  nurse.  For,  as  in 
the  case  of  woman  and  every  animal  of  the  female  sex,  foun- 
tains of  milk  spring  up  in  them  when  they  are  about  to  bring 
forth,  in  order  that  they  may  supply  the  offspring  that  is  bom 
of  them  with  necessary  and  suitable  food ;  so  in  a  similar 
manner  Qod  has  assigned  to  the  earth,  which  is  the  mother 
of  all  terrestrial  animals,  all  the  different  species  of  plants, 
in  order  that  the  animals  produced,  by  the  earth  may 
have  such  food  as  is  akin  to  them,  and  not  alien  lErom  their 
natures. 

And,  indeed,  God  has  caused  plants  to  grow  with  their 
heads  downwards,  bavins  fixed  their  heads  in  the  deepest 
ports  of  the  earth ;  and  having  drawn  up  the  heads  of  the 
irrational  animals  from  the  earth,  he  has  set  them  up  high  on 
long  necks,  putting  their  fore  feet  under  their  necks  as  a 
kina  of  foundation.  But  man  has  received  a  pre-eminently 
superior  formation.  For  of  all  other  animals  God  has  bent 
the  eyes  downwards,  so  that  they  look  upon  the  ground ;  but 
on  the  other  hand,  he  has  raisea  the  eyea  of  man  so  that  he 
may  behold  the  heaven,  being  not  a  terrestrial  but  a  celestial 
plant  as  the  old  proverb  is.* 

*  This  Is  dmilar  to  what  Ovid  aays— 

Pronaque  dnm  ipeotami  tnjmdk  eaten  t«miii^ 
Oi  homixd  miblime  dwili :  ocdomqiie  iuari 
Juadt  at  ereotofl  ad  iidera  tollare  vultoi^ 

Which  may  be  tranilaied— 
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y.  But  the  others  who  say  that  our  mind  is  a  portion  of 
the  ethereal  nature,  have  by  this  assertion  attributed  to  man 
a  kindred  with  the  air ;  but  the  great  Moses  has  not  named 
the  species  of  the  rational  soul  by  a  title  resembling  that  of 
anjr  created  being,  but  has  pronounced  it  an  image  of  the 
divine  and  invisible  being,  making  it  a  coin  as  it  were  of 
sterling  metal,  stamped  and  impressed  with  the  seal  of  Gk>dy 
the  impression  of  which  is  the  eternal  word.  For,  Bays 
Moses, ''  God  breathed  into  man's  face  the  breath  of  life,'^ 
so  that  it  follows  of  necessity,  that  he  that  received  the 
breath  must  be  fashioned  after  the  model  of  him  who  sent  it 
forth.  On  which  account  it  is  said  too,  that  ''Man  was  made 
after  the  image  of  God,'*  f  and  not  after  the  image  of  any 
created  beine.  It  follows,  therefore,  since  the  som  of  man 
has  been  fiishioned  in  accordance  with  the  archetypal  word 
of  the  great  cause  of  all  things,  that  his  body  also,  having 
been  raised  up  to  the  purest  portion  of  the  universe—tbe 
heaven,  must  extend  its  vision,  m  order  that,  by  a  comparison 
with  what  is  visible,  it  may  attain  to  an  accurate  compre- 
hension of  what  is  invisible. 

Since,  therefore,  it  was  impossible  for  any  one  to  perceive 
the  attraction  of  the  mind  to  the  living  God,  except  for 
those  persons  alone  who  were  dravm  towards  him  (for  that 
which  each  person  suffers,  he  alone  particularly  knows),  God 
has  given  us  the  eyes  of  the  body  (as  an  evident  and  visible 
image  of  the  invisible  eye),  which  are  able  to  look  up  to 
the  neaven ;  for  when  the  eyes,  composed  of  perishable 
material,  have  raised  themselves  to  such  a  height,  as  to  be 
able  from  the  region  of  the  earth  to  mount  up  to  heaven 
which  is  removed  at  so  great  a  distance  from  the  ^irth,  and  to 
reach  its  utmost  heights,  how  great  a  course  in  every  direction 
must  we  suppose  to  be  withm  the  power  of  the  eyes  of  the 
soul  P  which,  Deinj^  endowed  with  wings  from  their  excessive 
desire  to  see  the  hving  God  clearly,  reach  up  not  only  to  the 
highest  regions  of  the  air,  but  even  pass  over  the  boundaries 
of  the  whole  world,  and  hasten  towards  the  TJncreate. 

And  while  aU  other  creftturee  from  their  birth 
With  downoeit  evee  gaie  on  their  kindred  earth, 
He  Udi  man  wilk  ereot^  end  eoen.the  heeren, 
fVom  whence  he  sprung^  to  which  hie  hopes  are  given. 

•  Geneds  iL  7.  f  Ctausb  I  87. 
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YI.  On  this  accoant,  those  persons  who  are  iusatiahle  in 
their  desire  for  wisdom  and  knowledge  are  said  in  the  sacred 
oracles  to  be  "  called  up.**  *  For  it  is  le^timate  that  those 
persons  should  be  called  up  to  the  Deity  who  haye  been 
mspired  by  him.  For  it  would  be  a  terrible  thing  if  whirl- 
winds and  hurricanes  haye  power  to  tear  trees  up  bj  their 
roots,  and  to  toss  them  in  tne  air,  and  to  cany  off  vessels  of 
many  tons*  burden,  though  loaded  with  cargoes,  as  if  they 
were  the  lightest  things  imaginable,  out  of  the  middle  of  the 
sea;  and  if  even  lakes  and  nvers  are  raised  on  high,  when 
their  streams  actually  leave  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  having 
been  drawn  up  by  the  ardent  and  diversified  eddies  of  the 
winds:  and  yet,  if  the  mind,  which  is  intrinsically  light, 
cannot  be  raised  up  by  the  nature  of  the  Divine  Spuit, 
which  is  able  to  do  everything  and  to  subdue  all  things 
below,  and  cannot  be  elevated  to  an  exceeding  height  \  and 
especially  the  mind  of  the  man  who  studies  philosophy  ill  a 
genuine  manner.  For  he  does  not  incline  downwards  to  the 
things  dear  to  the  body  and  to  the  earth,  from  which  he 
separates  himself,  and  studies  to  alienate  himself  as  far  as 
possible ;  but  he  is  borne  upwards,  being  insatiably  devoted 
to  sublime,  holv,  magnificent,  and  happy  natures. 

Therefore,  also,  Moses  will  be  summoned  upwards,  the 
steward  and  guardian  of  the  sacred  mvsterieB  of  the  living 
God.  For  we  read  in  the  book  of  Leriticus,  "  He  callea 
Moses  up  to  him.**  t  Beseleel  also  will  be  summoned  up, 
being  thought  worthy  of  the  same  honours.  For  him,  also, 
Gt>d  calls  up  for  the  preparation  of  the  sacred  furniture  and 
for  the  care  of  the  sacred  works.  But  he  receives  only  the 
second  honour  of  this  summons,  and  the  aU-wise  Moses 
shall  have  the  first  place  assigned  to  him.  For  the  former 
fashions  shadows  only,  like  painters  do,  in  which  it  is  not 
right  to  form  any  living  thing.  For  the  very  name  Beseleel 
is  interpreted  to  mean,  "  working  in  shadows.'*  But  Moses 
does  not  make  shadows,  but  the  task  is  assigned  to  him  of 
forming  the  archetypal  natures  of  things  themselves.  And 
in  other  places,  also,  the  great  Cause  of  all  things  is  accus- 
tomed to  reveal  his  secrete  to  some  in  a  more  conspicuous 

*  ExodoB  xix.  20. 

t  Exodu  xzzi  8  is  t]i«  passage  alluded  to^  and  not  waj  verse  in 

Leyiticus. 
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and  Yisible  manner,  as  if  in  the  pure  light  of  the  aun,  ana 
to  others  more  spareljr,  as  though  in  the  shade. 

yil.  Haying  therefore  ^one  through  all  the  larger  planta 
in  the  universe,  let  us  see  in  what  manner  the  all-wise  Gk>d 
made  the  trees  which  exist  in  the  smaller  world,  that  is  to 
saj,  in  man.  In  the  first  place,  then,  taking  our  bodjr  aa  if 
it  were  a  field  of  deep  soil,  he  created  the  external  seuaes 
to  be  in  it  as  so  many  channels.  And  after  that,  he  arranged 
the  place  of  each  separate  one  of  them,  as  if  it  had  been  a 
fruit-bearinff  and  most  useful  tree,  assigning  the  sense  of 
hearing  to  tne  ear,  that  of  sight  to  the  ejes,  that  of  smell 
to  the  nostrils,  and  each  of  the  other  senses  and  fiicultiea  to 
their  kindred  and  appropriate  organs.  And  the  divine  man 
bears  his  testimony  to  this  account  of  mine,  speakipff  thua 
in  his  Psalms,  "  He  that  planted  the  ear,  doth  he  not  near  P 
and  he  that  made  the  eyes,  shall  he  not  see  P  "  *  Moreoyer, 
all  the  different  powers  which  run  down  as  far  as  the  lega 
and  hands,  and  all  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  whether 
internal  or  external,  are  all  those  of  an  unimportant  kind. 
But  those  which  are  better  and  more  perfect  he  has  rooted 
in  the  more  central  portion;  that  wnich  is  pre-eminentlj 
able  to  bring  forth  fruit,  the  dominant  portion  of  the  man. 
These  faculties  are  perception,  Qomprehension,  felicity  ot 
conjecture,  study,  memory,  habit,  disposition,  the  various 
species  of  art,  the  firmness  of  knowledge  of  different  things, 
tne  apprehension  of  the  speculations  of  universal  virtue  in 
such  a  way  as  is  never  forj^otten.  Now,  no  mortal  is  com- 
petent to  plant  any  one  of  these  things  himself.  But  of  all 
of  them  together  there  is  one  architect,  the  uncreated  Qod^ 
who  has  not  only  made  them  originaUy,  but  who  also  makes 
them  for  and  implants  them  in  every  mdividual  man  that  is 
bom. 

y  III.  Now  the  account  of  the  planting  of  Paradise  is  con- 
sistent with  what  has  been  already  said.  For  it  is  stated, 
"  God  planted  a  Paradise  in  Eden,  towards  the  east;  and 
there  he  placed  the  man  whom  he  has  made."  f  Now,  to 
think  that  it  is  here  meant  that  Gh)d  planted  vines,  or  oliye 
trees,  or  apple  trees,  or  pomegranates,  or  any  trees  of  such 
kinds,  is  mere  incurable  folly.    Eor  why  should  he  have 

•  Tmha  xdv.  9.  t  QeiiMia  U.  a. 
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done  80  P  anj  one  may  ask.  Was  it  that  he  might  have  a 
pleasant  abode  to  spend  his  time  in  P  Even  the  whole 
world  could  not  be  considered  a  dweUin^  sufficient  for  Gk>d, 
the  ^vemor  of  the  universe.  Would  it  not  appear  to  be 
deficient  in  innumerable  other  things,  so  that  it  could  never 
be  looked  upon  as  a  place  worthily  suited  to  the  reception  of 
the  flreat  Ejng  P  True,  indeed,  it  is  impiety  to  think  that 
the  Cause  of  dl  things  can  be  contained  in  that  which  he 
has  caused,  especially  as  even  those  trees  do  not  invariably 
bear  their  annual  fruit. 

For  whose  enjoymetit  and  use,  then,  is  it  that  the  Paradise 
is  to  produce  fruit  P  For  that  of  no  man.  For  there  is 
absolutely  no  one  at  all  who  is  represented  as  inhabiting  the 
Paradise,  since  Moses  says  that  God  removed  the  first  |nan 
who  was  created  out  of  the  earth,  by  name  Adam,  irom  his 
original  place,  and  placed  him  here.  And,  moreover,  Ood 
has  no  need  of  food  any  more  than  he  has  of  anythinff  else ; 
for  it  follows  necessarily  that  he  who  uses  food  must  first  of 
all  stand  in  need  of  it.  And  in  the  second  place,  that  he 
must  have  organs  adapted  for  the  reception  of  it,  hj  means 
of  which  he  can  receive  it  when  it  enters  him ;  and  then 
dismiss  it  from  him  when  he  has  digested  it.  But  all  these 
things,  which  are  parts  of  the  happiness  and  blessedness  which 
surround  the  Great  Cause  of  all  things,  are  inconsistent 
with  the  doctrine  of  those  men  who  represent  him  as  clothed 
with  human  form,  and  influenced  bv  human  passions  to  the 
utter  destruction  of  all  piety  and  religious  feeling — ^both 
great  virtues ;  such  notions  Doing  contrary  to  all  bw  and 
right. 

IX.  We  must  therefore  have  recourse  to  allegory,  which 
is  a  favourite  with  men*  capable  of  seeing  through  it;  for 
the  sacred  oracles  most  evidently  conduct  us  towards  and 
instigate  us  to  the  pursuit  of  it.  For  they  say  that  in  the 
Paraidise  there  were  plants  in  no  respect  similar  to  those 
which  exist  among  us ;  but  they  speak  of  trees  of  life,  trees 
of  immortality^  trees  of  knbwleage,  of  comprehension,  of 
understanding ;  trees  of  the  knowledjfe  of  good  and  evil. 
Now  these  cannot  have  been  trees  of  the  land,  but  must 
indisputably  have  been  plants  of  a  rational  soil,  which  was 
a  road  to  travel  alon^,  leading  to  virtue,  and  having  for  its 
end  life  and  immortality ;  and  another  road  leading  to  vice, 
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haying  for  its  end  the  loss  of  life  and  immortality,  that  is 
to  say,  death. 

Therefore,  we  must  suppose  that  the  bounteous  Qod 
plants  in  the  soul,  as  it  were,  a  paradise  of  yirtues  and  of 
the  actions  in  accordance  with  them,  which  lead  it  to  perfect 
happiness.  On  this  account,  also,  he  has  assigned  a  most 
appropriate  place  to  the  Paradise,  cidled  Eden  (and  the 
name  £ideu,  being  interpreted,  means ''  delight"),  an  emblem 
of  the  soul,  which  sees  right  things,  and  revels  amid  the 
virtues,  and  exults  bj  reason  of  the  abundance  and  magni- 
tude of  its  joy ;  proposing  to  itself  one  source  of  enjoyment 
in  the  place  of  the  innumerable  things  which  are  accounted 
pleasant  among  men,  namely  the  service  of  the  one  wise 
God.  He,  then,  who  had  drunk  of  this  unmixed  source  of 
joy,  and  was  a  follower  of  and  fellow  rejoicer  with  Moses, 
and  not  one  of  the  least  valued  of  that  bodv,  in  his  Psalma 
addressed  bis  own  mind,  saying,  ''Delight  thou  in  the 
Lord."  *  Exciting  himself  and  his  mind  towards  heavenly 
and  divine  love  by  these  words,  and  indignantly  turning 
away  from  the  luxury  and  effeminacy  existmg  among  what 
are  called  and  believed  to  be  human  goocb;  and  beinff 
hurried  away  in  his  whole  heart  by  divine  inspiration  and 
fervour,  and  finding  his  joy  in  God  alone. 

X.  And  the  statement  that  "the  Paradise  was  in  the 
east,*'  is  a  proof  of  what  has  been  here  said.  For  folly  is  a 
thing  of  darkness  and  setting,  and  which  brings  on  the 
night;  but  wisdom  is  a  most  brilliant  thing,  radiant  all 
around,  and  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  rising.  And, 
as  the  sun,  when  it  arises,  fills  the  whole  circle  of  the  heaven 
with  its  light,  so  in  the  same  manner,  when  the  beams  of 
virtue  shine  forth,  they  make  the  whole  place  occupied  by 
the  mind  full  of  pure  light.  Therefore  the  possessions  of 
man  have  guards  and  keepers,  very  fierce  beasts,  for  the 
repulse  df  invading  and  attacking  enemies.  But  the  posses- 
sions of  Gk)d  have  rational  natures  for  their  euards.  Eor 
**  there,"  says  Moses,  "  God  placed  the  man  whom  he  had 
made ; "  that  is  to  say,  he  placed  him  among  the  rational 
virtues  alone ;  therefore  the  practices  and  uses  of  the  virtues 
have  received  from  God  this  especial  honour  beyond  the 
souls  of  other  animals.     And  therefore,  also,  it  is  most 

*  Pialm  xxxvii.  4. 
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expressly  and  plainlj  dedared  that  Ood  placed  that  man 
which  is  reallj  man  in  us,  namely,  the  mind,  among  the 
most  sacred  shoots  and  plants  of  excellence  and  nrtue. 
But  among  those  animals  which  have  no  share  in  mind,  no 
one  has  eyer  cultiyated  anj  plant  worth  speaking  of,  since 
there  is  not  one  of  them  capable  hj  nature  of  receiying 
comprehension. 

XI.  We  cannot  therefore  raise  any  (juestion  as  to  why  it 
was  ordained  that  all  the  different  species  of  animals  should 
be  collected  in  the  ark  which  was  made  at  the  time  of  the 
great  deluge,  while  none  were  brought  into  the  Paradise.  For 
the  ark  was  an  emblem  of  the  body,  which  of  necessity  there- 
fore contained  all  the  most  tameable  and  ferocious  eyils  of 
the  passions  and  yices;  but  the  Paradise  contained  only 
the  yirtues :  and  the  yirtues  do  not  receiye  anything  sayage 
or  in  short  anything  destitute  of  reason.  And  Moses  also 
speaks  yery  carefuUy,  not  representing  the  man  who  was 
made  after  Ood*s  own  image,  out  the  man  who  was  formed 
of  clay,  as  the  one  who  was  placed  in  thejparadise.  For  the 
one  who  was  made  after  the  image  of  Ood!,  and  stamped  with 
the  truth  of  Gt)d,  does,  as  it  appears  to  me,  in  no  respect 
differ  from  the  tree  which  bore  as  its  fruit  eyerlasting  life. 
For  they  are  both  imperishable,  and  haye  bofch  been  thought 
worthy  of  the  most  central  position  in  the  dominant  part  of 
man.  For  it  is  said  that  "  the  tree  of  life  is  in  the  midst  of 
the  Paradise.** 

But  the  other  man,  he  of  the  composite  and  more  earthly 
body,  who  has  no  justification  in  uncreated  and  simple 
nature,  the  cultiyator  of  which  is  the  only  person  who  knows 
how  to  dwell  in  the  house'  and  in  the  courts  of  the  Lord. 
For  Jacob  is  represented  "  as  a  plain  man  dwelling  in  a 
house,**  *  haying  a  disposition  full  of  ingenuity,  and  com- 
pounded and  made  up  of  all  kinds  of  materials.  It  was 
natural  therefore  to  place  and  firmly  root  the  mind  in  the 
middle  of  the  paradise,  that  is,  of  theuniyersal  world,  hayinffin 
itself  faculties  which  draw  it  in  contrary  directions,  so  that 
it  should  be  kept  in  a  state  of  doubt  when  called  upon  to 
discriminate  as  to  what  it  should  choose  and  what  it  should 
ayoid,  since  if  it  chose  the  better  part  it  would  reap  immor- 

*  G«ne8ii  xxt.  27,  where  the  expreagion,  however^  ii  "dwelling  ia 
ienU,** 
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tality  and  glonr ;  and  if  it  choae  the  worse  it  would  meet 
with  reproach  and  death. 

XII.  Such  then  are  the  trees  which  the  onlj  wise  Ood 
has  planted  in  rational  souls.  But  Moses,  pitying  those  who 
were  exiled  and  compelled  to  quit  the  paradise  of  the  yirtues, 
addresses  a  prayer  to  the  ahsolute  anthoritj  of  Qod  and  to 
his  merciful  and  propitious  powers,  entreating  that  in  the 
place  from  which  tne  earthly  mind,  Adam,  was  banished,  there 
a  people  capable  of  seeing  the  truth  might  be  planted.  For 
he  says,  '*  cring  them  in  and  plant  them  in  the  mountain  of 
thy  inheritance  which  thou  dost  giye  them ;  thou  hast  made 
them  to  sit  in  thy  seat,  O  Lord ;  in  the  sanctuary,  O  Lord, 
which  thy  hands  haye  made.  The  Lord  shall  fhall  be  king  of 
ages,  for  eyer  and  eyer."  * 

Therefore  he  had  learnt,  as  plainly  as  any  man  that  eyer 
liyed,  that  Gk>d,  haying  fixed  the  roots  and  seeds  of  eyery* 
thinff  down  in  the  earth,  is  the  cause  also  of  the  greatest  of 
allpumts,  namely  this  world, shooting  up;  which  world  he  here 
seems  to  speak  of  enigmatically  in  the  sone  which  I  have 
just  quoted,  where  he  calls  it  the  mountain  of  his  inheritance ; 
since  that  which  is  made  isthemostappropriatopossessionand 
inheritance,  of  him  who  has  made  it.  Tnereforehepraysthatwe 
may  be  planted  in  it^  not  in  order  thatwe  may  become  irrational 
and  unmanageable  in  our  natures ;  but  that,  in  due  obedience 
to  the  arrangement  of  the  all-perfect  goyemor,  imitating 
his  perpetual  and  undeviating  consistency,  we  may  liye  a 
temperate  and  innocent  life.  For  to  be  able  to  liye  in  a 
strict  uniformity  with  nature,  is  what  the  men  of  old  have 
defined  as  the  end  of  happiness. 

And  accordingly  what  is  said  afterwards  is  in  strict  agree- 
ment with  what  is  said  before,  namely,  that  the  world  is  the 
beautiful  and  properly  prepared  house  of  GK>d,  appreciable 
by  the  external  senses ;  and  that  he  himself  made  it  and 
that  it  is  not  uncreated,  as  some  persons  have  thought.  And 
he  uses  the  word  "sanctuary,*  as  meaning  a  splendour 
emitted  firom  holy  objects,  an  imitation  of  the  archetypal 
model;  since  those  things  which  are  beautiful  to  the 
external  senses  are  to  the  intellectual  senses  models  of  what 
is  beautiful. 

The  expression  that  "it  was  prepared  by  the  hands  of  God,*' 
means  that   it  was  made   by  his  world-creating    powera. 

*  Exoduf  XT.  17. 
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Bat  in  order  that  no  one  may  suppose  that  the  Creator  had 
need  of  any  one  of  the  things  whicn  he  created,  he  adds  the 
most  necessary  assertion,  "Being  Kins  of  affes  for  erer  and 
ever."  But  a  king  is  in  need  of  nothing,  out  OTerything 
which  is  subject  to  him  is  inevitably  in  need  of  the  kinff. 
And  some  persons  have  said  that  Gfod  is  and  is  proper^ 
called  the  inheritance  of  Ood,  the  Use  and  enjoyment  of 
which  Moses  has  now  prayed  may  be  afforded  to  us.  For, 
says  he,  representing  us  as  children  just  beffinning  to  learn  by 
means  of  the  doctrines  and  speculations  of  wisdom,  and  not 
leavingusdestituteof  the  elements  of  knowledge,  plantthemin 
sublime  and  heaTenly  reason.  For  this  is  the  most  thoroughly 
prepared  inheritance ;  the  house  most  completely  ready*,  the 
abode  most  entirely  suitable,  which  '*thou  hast  made  noly." 
For,  0  master,  thou  art  the  maker  of  all  good  and  holy  things, 
as,  on  theother  hand,  corruptible  creationisof  what  is  eril  and 
profane.  Beign  thou  throughout  infinite  eternity  over  the 
suppliant  soul ;  not  leaving  it  for  a  single  moment  without 
a  goTemor.  For  an  uninterrupted  service  under  them  is  not 
only  better  than  freedom,  but  even  than  the  most  extensive 
dominion. 

XIII.  In  many  people  perhaps  an  inquiry  may  suggest 
itself  as  to  what  is  tne  meaning  of  the  expression,  "  In  the 
mountain  of  thy  inheritance."  It  is  plain  thiit  Ood  bestowis 
inheritance^  but  perhaps  it  is  not  reasonable  to  think  that  he 
receives  inheritances,  smce  everything  in  the  world  belongs  to 
him.  But  perhaps  this  is  said  of  those  who  are  subjeS  to 
him  as  their  masier,  according  to  some  special  computation 
of  connection ;  just  as  kin^  govern  indeed  all  their  subjects, 
but  rule  their  own  Servants  in  a  different  dnd  peculiar  manner, 
whom  they  are  accustomed  to  employ  as  ministers  for  the 
care  of  their  bodies  and  the  rest  of  their  manner  of  life.  And 
again,  though  they  are  lordt  of  all  the  possessions  in  their 
wDole  country,  even  of  those  which  appear  to  belong  to  pri* 
vate  individuals,  they  nevertheless  are  accounted  owners  only 
of  those  portions  which  they  can  entrust  to  superintendent 
and  overseers,  from  whom  they  receive  yearly  revenues, 
which  properties  thev  often  visit  for  the  sf^e  of  relaxation 
and  amusement,  when  they  lay  aside  for  a  while  the 
heaviest  portion  of  the  burden  ot  the  cares  which  arise  to 
them  in  tne  administration  of  public  affairs  and  in  the  govern* 
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ment  of  their  Idngdoma ;  and  these  powowiona  are  eidled 
eapeciallj  the  royal  properties. 

Moreover  all  the  silver  and  gold,  and  other  ^^wasures  which 
are  stored  up  in  the  coffers  oftneir  suhjects,  do  all  in  reality 
helong  more  to  the  rulers  than  to  those  who  possess  them. 
But  nevertheless  there  are  some  which  are  peculiarly  called 
the  royal  treasures,  in  which  those  who  are  appointed  ool- 
lectors  of  the  produce  lay  up  the  rerenues  whicn  are  deoriyed 
from  the  country.  Do  not  wonder,  therefore,  if  the  com* 
pany  of  wise  souls  is  pronounced  to  be  theespecial  inheritance 
of  the  all-powerful  Gh)d  who  has  autiionty  and'  dominion 
over  everything,  since  he  sees  most  acutely  of  all  beinA 
exercising  the  irreproachable  and  unadulterated  eye  of  uie 
mind,  which  is  never  shut,  but  is  always  wide  open  and 
looking  intensely  into  every  thing. 

XTY  .  And  on  this  account,  indeed,  it  is  said  in  the  greater 
prayer,  "  Inquire  of  thy  father,  and  he  will  tell  thee ;  of  tbv 
elders,  and  the^  will  reply  to  thee,  when  the  Most  High 
divided  the  nations,  when  he  separated  the  sons  of  Adam,  he 
fixed  the  boundaries  of  the  nations,  according  to  the  number 
of  the  angels  of  God,  and  the  portion  of  the  Lord  himself 
was  his  people  Israel."*  For,  oehold,  here  again,  he  uses 
the  expression,  **  the  portion  and  inheritance  of  Grod,"  mean* 
ing  that  disposition  which  is  capable  of  seeing  him,  and  which 
sincerely  worships  him ;  and  he  says  that  the  children  of  the 
earth,  whom  he  calls  the  sons  of  Adam,  were  scattered  and 
dispersed,  and  brought  together  again,  and  that  a  company 
was  formed  of  them,  since  they  were  unable  to  use  right 
reason  as  their  euide.  For,  in  real  truth,  yirtue  is  the  cause 
of  harmony  and  unity,  and  the  opposite  disposition  is  the 
cause  of  dissolution  and  disagreement.  Indeed,  it  is  a  proof 
of  what  has  been  said,  what  happens  eyery  year  on  the  day 
called  the  day  of  atonement ;  for  on  that  day  the  people  are 
enjoined  **  to  take  by  lot  two  goats,  one  for  the  Lord,  and 
one  to  be  the  8capeg|oat  ;"t  that  is  to  say,  two  reasons,  the 
one  in  accordance  with  God,  the  other  consistent  with  crea* 
tion.  He,  therefore,  who  wishes  to  exalt  the  Cause  of  all 
things  will  acquire  honour  to  himself;  but  he  who  attributes 
honour  to  creation  will  be  banished,  being  driven  from  the 

*  Dsalsronomy  zzxiL  7«  f  Deuteronomy  zv.  S. 
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most  sacred  places,  and  compelled  to  fall  into  inaccessible 
and  wicked  gulfs. 

XV.  Moses,  therefore,  has  such  intimate  connection  with 
Gk>d,  that,  relying  upon  this  in  a  yerj  great  degree,  he  is  in 
the  habit  of  using  more  fervent  and  energetic  expressions 
and  doctrines  than  are  calculated  for  the  ears  of  us  inferior 
persons ;  for  he  not  onlj  thinks  it  fit  to  speak  of  Gh>d  as  an 
inheritor,  but  cTon,  which  is  a  more  startling  thing  to  the 
comprehension,  he  calls  him  the  inheritance  of  others ;  for 
to  the  entire  tribe  which  came  to  him  as  a  fueitive  and  a  sup^ 

Sliant,  he  did  not  think  fit  to  allot  only  a  portion  of  land,  as  he 
id  to  the  other  eleven  tribes,  but  he  chose  that  they  should 
receive  an  especial  honour,  namely,  the  priesthood,  a  posses- 
sion not  of  earth,  but  of  heaven.  "  For  thou  shalt  not  be," 
says  Gk)d,  as  Moses  represents,  "a  portion  to  the  tribe  of  Levi, 
nor  any  inheritance  amons  the  children  of  Israel,  because 
the  Lord  himself  is  their  inheritance.'**  And  again  he  speaks 
in  the  person  of  Ood,  in  his  holy  oracles,  in  this  manner : 
"  I  am  thy  portion  and  inheritance.**!  For,  in  real  truth, 
the  mind  wnich  is  perfectly  purified,  and  which  knows  all 
the  things  of  creation,  knows  and  recognizes  one  only  Gk>d, 
the  Uncreate,  whom  it  approaches,  and  by  whom  it  is  re- 
ceived. For  to  whom  is  it  permitted  to  say,  "  He  alone  is 
my  Gk>d,**  except  to  the  man  who  is  attached  to  none  of  the 
objects  which  are  inferior  to  him  P  And  this  is  the  custom 
of  the  Levites ;  for  the  name  of  Levi,  being  interpreted, 
means,  "  he  is  to  me,*'  because  difierent  thinss  are  honoured 
by  different  people,  but  by  him  only  that  vrhich  is  highest 
and  most  excellent,  the  Cause  of  all  things. 

XYI.  They  tell  an  old  story,  that  some  man  in  ancient 
times,  who  had  fallen  madly  in  love  with  the  beauty  of  wis- 
dom, as  if  it  had  been  the  beauty  of  a  most  lovely  woman, 
once,  when  he  saw  a  most  sumptuous  preparation  of  un- 
bounded and  costljr  maffnificence,  lookea  towards  some  ef 
his  friends,  and  said,  "Behold,  0  companions,  how  many 
things  there  are  of  which  I  have  no  need!"  And  yet  he 
had  nothing  whatever  of  even  necessary  things  beyond  his 
mere  clothes,  so  that  he  was  not  pufied  up  with  the  magni- 
tude of  his  riches,  which  has  been  the  case  with  numbers  of 

.     *  Deuteronomy  x.  0.  f  Nomben  zviil.  80. 
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people ;  80  that,  on  this  account,  he  spoke  arrogantlj  against 
pomp  and  show. 

The  lawgiver  teaches  us  that  we  should  account  those 
people  wise  who  are  not  eaeer  to  he  rich  in  created  thinffs, 
out  who  despise  all  created  things  in  comparison  of  tne 
firiendship  of  the  uncreated  Gk)d,  whom  thev  look  upon  as 
the  only  true  wealth,  and  the  boundary  of  most  perfect 
happiness.  Never,  then,  let  those  men  boast,  who  have 
acquired  power  and  sovereignty,  as  some  do,  because  they 
have  subaued  one  city,  or  country,  or  nation ;  and  others, 
because  they  have  acquired  the  dominion  over  all  the  coun* 
tries  of  the  earth,  to  its  furthest  borders,  and.  over  all  Gbe« 
dan  and  barbarous  nations,  and  over  all  the  rivers  and  seas, 
infinite  both  in  number  and  magnitude.  For  if,  besides 
these  things,  they  had  made  themselves  masters  (which  it  is 
impious  even  to  mention)  of  that  sublime  nature  which  was 
the  only  thing  that  the  Creator  made  free  from  the  bond  of 
slavery  and  servitude,  they  would  still  be  looked  upon  but 
as  private  individuals  in  comparison  with  the  great  kings 
who  have  received  God  for  their  inheritance;  for  in  pro- 
portion as  that  nature  which  has  acquired  a  possession  is 
Detter  than  the  possession  itself,  and  the  Creator  than  the 
thing  created,  by  so  much  also  are  ihej  more  royal. 

XyII.  Therefore,  some  people  considered,  that  thgr  who 
said  that  everything  was  the  property  of  the  one  sood  &ing, 
were  speaking  in  an  unreasonable  manner,  looking  at  the 
deficiencies  and  abundance  which  existed  extemsEy,  and 
thinking  no  one  rich  who  was  in  want  of  either  money  or 
possessions.  But  Moses  thinks  wisdom  a  thing  of  such 
pre-eminent  value,  and  deserving  to  be  so  eageny  sought 
after,  that  not  only  the  whole  world  deserves  to  be  his 
inheritance,  but  tha^  he  even  looks  upon  the  GK)Vemor  of 
the  universe  in  that  light ;  and  these  are  the  doctrines,  not 
of  men  who  are  halting  between  two  opinions,  but  of  those 
who  are  occupied  in  a  firm  and  sure  faith ;  since,  even 
now,  there  are  some  persons  among  those  who  make  a  show 
and  pretence  of  piety,  who  calumniate  the  literal  meaning  of 
this  saving,  saying  that  it  is  neither  pious  nor  safe  to  speak 
of  Ghod  as  the  inheritance  of  a  man.  You  say  this — ^I  should 
say  to  them — because  ye  have  come  not  from  genuine 
passion,  but  from  a  supposititious  and  illegitimate  one,  to 
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the  inTestigatioii  of  things.  For  you  thought  it  a  matter  of 
equal  consequence  for  God  to  be  called  the  inheritance  of 
possessions,  of  vineyards,  and  oliTejards,  and  such  matters, 
and  of  wise  men ;  and  je  did  not  perceiye  that  paintings  are 
said  to  be  the  inheritance  of  painters,  and,  in  short,  that  nnj 
art  is  said  to  be  the  inheritance  of  the  artist,  not  looked  at 
as  an  earthly  possession,  but  as  a  hearenly  prise ;  for  none 
of  such  things  are  the  property  of  any  master,  but  still  they 
are  an  advantage  to  those  who  possess  them:  so  that  you, 
O  sycophants,  hear  of  the  living  Gh>d  as  an  inheritance,  not 
in  the  sense  of  being  a  possession,  like  those  which  I  have 
enumerated,  but  as  being  the  most  beneficial  and  greatest 
of  goods  to  those  who  think  fit  to  worship  the  Cause  of 
all  good. 

IlyIII.  Having,  therefore,  now  said  what  is  proper  con- 
cerning the  original  planter  and  the  original  plant,  let  us 
next  proceed,  in  due  order,  to  the  consideration  of  matters 
of  instruction  and  imitation. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  the  wise  Abraham  is  said  *'  to  have 
planted  a  field  at  the  well  of  the  oath,  and  to  have  called  upon 
the  name  of  the  everlasting  Lord  God.*'*  And  here  there 
is  no  peculiar  property  of  the  plants  mentioned,  but  onlv 
the  magnitude  of  toe  place.  And  thev  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  investigating  these  matters  say,  that  everything  which 
belones  to  Gh>d  has  been  very  carefully  and  accurately 
descrioed,  both  tree  and  place,  imd  the  fruit  of  the  tree. 
Accordingly,  they  sav  that  the  tree  was  the  field  itself,  not 
like  those  trees  which  sprung  up  out  of  the  ground!,  but 
rather  to  those  which  grow  according  to  the  firmly-rooted 
mind  of  the  man  who  loves  Gtod :  and  the  place,  they  say, 
is  the  well  of  the  oath,  and  ihe  fruit,  the  change  of  the  name 
of  the  Lord  into  that  of  <'  The  Eternal  God." 

And  it  is  necessanr  further  to  give  the  probable  explana- 
tion of  each  point  of  the  things  here  mentioned.  The  field, 
then,  being  in  length  h  hundred  cubits,  and  as  many  in 
breadth,  multiplied  together  according  to  the  nature  and 
character  of  a  square,  is  composed  of  ton  thousand  superficial 
cubito ;  and  this  is  the  gpreatest  limit  of  those  numbers  which 
increase  from  the  unit,  and  also  the  most  perfect :  so  that  the 
limit  is  the  beginning  of  numbers,  and  the  end,  in  those  calcu* 

^  Qenatif  xzL  88. 
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latioDB,  accordinff  to  the  first  combination,  is  the  numbeir  ten 
thousand ;  in  reierence  to  which  fieust,  some  persona  hare  not 
erred  greatly,  who  have  compared  the  limit  to  the  starfcing- 
pl^ce,  and  the  number  ten  thousand  to  the  god,  and  all  the 
numbers  between  these  two  to  those  who  contend  in  a  race ; 
for  they,  beginning  to  start  from  the  unit,  as  from  the  start- 
ing place,  come  to  the  number  t^en  thousand  as  to  the  goal. 
Therefore,  some  persons,  departing  from  these  numbers,  as 
firom  signals,  have  said  that  Gt)d  is  the  b€Mj[inning  and  end 
of  everything,  which  is  a  doctrine  itdmirably  calculated  to 
engender  piety.  This  doctrine,  bein^  implanted  in  the  aoul, 
produces  a  most  beautiful  and  nutritious  fruit,  holiness ;  and 
the  place  most  suitable  for  this  fruit,  is  the  well  which  is 
called  the  oath,  in  which  there  is  a  report  that  no  water 
could  be  found.  For,  says  Moses,  **  the  children  of  Israel, 
coming  thither,  reported  to  him  concerning  the  well  which 
they  had  digged :  and  they  said,  We  found  no  water ;  and  he 
called  that  place, "  The  Oath.'**  Let  us  now  consider  what 
is  the  meamug  of  this  statement. 

XIX«  Those  who  investigate  the  nature  of  things  as  they 
actually  exist,  and  who  conduct  their  examinations  of  each 
individual  matter  in  no  negligent  manner,  behave  very  like 
those  men  who  dig  wells ;  for  they  also  are  seeking  springs 
in  an  obscure  pla^.  And  all  men  have  one  common  desire, 
to  find  something  to  drink.  But  some  men's  nature  is  to 
be  nourished  by  the  food  of  the  soul,  and  that  of  others  bj 
the  food  of  the  body.  As,  therefore,  some  of  those  who 
have  dug  wells  have  often  done  so  without  finding  water ; 
so  likewise  those  who  advance  fiEur  in  knowledge,  and  who 
have  made  great  progress  in  it,  are  still  often  unable  to  attain 
)o  the  end  which  they  desire.  At  all  events,  they  say  that 
men  of  extensive  learning  often  find  fault  with  their  terrible 
ie;norance,  for  they  only  just  know  how  far  they  are  removed 
from  the  truth.  And  there  is  a  story  that  some  man  of  old 
time,  when  he  was  admired  for  his  wisdom,  said,  that  it  was 
a  fine  thing  that  he  should  be  admired,  who  only  just  knew 
that  he  knows  nothing. 

And  choose,  if  you  like,  any  art  you  please,  whether 
trifling  or  important,  and  the  man,  too,  who  is  most  excel- 
lent, and  most  highly  thought  of  in  regard  of  his  skill  in  it^ 
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and  then  consider  if  the  professions  held  out  bj  the  art  are 
equal  to  the  performances  of  the  artist ;  for  if  jou  duly 
examine  the  matter,  ^ou  will  find  that  the  performance  falls 
short  of  the  profession,  not  by  a  small,  bnt  by  a  Tast  dis* 
tance,  it  being  almost  impossible  for  a  man  to  be  perfect  in 
any  art  whatcTer,  which  is  in  continual  motion  like  a  fount- 
ain, and  is  constantly  pouring  forth  Tarious  species  of  all 
kinds  of  speculations.  On  this  account,  it  is  most  appro- 
priately denominated  an  oath,  being  the  most  certain  sign 
of  faith,  comprehending  also  the  tMtimony  of  Gk)d :  for  as 
he  who  swears,  calls  Gt>d  to  be  a  witness  to  a  matter' 
concerning  which  a  question  is  raised,  so  it  is  not  possible 
to  swear  so  truly  about  any  matter,  as  to  the  fact  that  the 
perfection  of  no  art  whatever  can  be  found  in  the  artist  who 
professes  it. 

And  the  same  assertion  holds  good  also  with  respect  to 
all  the  other  powers  which  exist  in  us,  or  yery  nearly  so ; 
for,  as  they  say,  that  no  water  was  found  in  the  well  which 
had  been  mentioned,  so  also  neither  was  there  the  faculty  of 
seeine  in  the  eyes,  or  that  of  hearing  in  the  ears,  or  that  of 
smelling  in  the  nostrils,  or,  in  short,  any  one  of  the  senses 
in  its  corresponding  organ;  and  similarly  in  the  mind, 
there  was  not  the  facmty  of  comprehension.  For  how 
could  it  have  happened  that  any  one  should  haye  made  a 
mistake  in  what  ne  saw,  or  in  wnat  he  heard,  or  in  what  he 
understood,  if  the  comprehensions  of  each  of  these  faculties 
had  been  well  established,  and  if  they  had  had  a  trustworthy 
nature  of  themselyes  without  Gk>d  implanting  accuracy  in 
them  ? 

XX.  Haying  now,  therefore,  discussed  the  place  suf- 
ficiently in  which  the  tree  flourishes,  let  us  hoW,  in  con- 
clusion, examine  also  the  subject  of  the  fruit : — 

Now,  what  the  fruit  is,  Moses  will  tell  us  himself:  "For 
the  Lord  God  eyerlasting,'*  says  he,  "  called  it  by  its 
name.*'*  Therefore  the  appellations  already  mentioned  reyeal 
the  powers  existing  in  the  Hying  Gk>d ;  for  one  title  is  that 
of  Ijord,  according  to  .which  he  goyems;  and  the  other  is 
Gk)d,  according  to  which  he  is  beneficent.  For  which 
reason  also,  in  the  account  of  the  creation  of  the  world, 
according  to  the  most  holy  Moses,  the  name  of  Gh>d  is 

*  Qeneais  zzL  88. 
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always  assumed  by  bim :  for  it  was  fitting  that  the  power 
accotding  to  which  the  Creato|r,  when  he  was  bringing  h|a 
creatures  into  the  world,  arranged  and  adorned  tbeniy  should 
be  invoked  also  by  that  creation,  Inasmuch,  therefore,  as 
he  is  a  ruler,  he  nas  both  powers,  that,  namely,  of  doing 
good,  and  that  of  doing  harm ;  regulating  his  conduct  on 
the  principle  of  requiting  him  who  has  done  anything.  But 
inasmuch  as  he  is  a  benefactor,  he  is  inclined  only  to  one 
of  these  two  courses,  namely,  to  do  good.  And  it  would  be 
the  greatest  possible  advantage  to  the  soul  no  longer  to  feel 
any  doubt  about  the  power  of  the  king  for  both  purposes, 
but  steadily  to  emancipate  itself  from  the  fear,  which  is 
suspended  over  it,  pn  account  of  the  vastness  of  his  autho- 
rity, and  to  kindle  and  keep  alive  a  most  firm  hope  of  the 
acquisition  and  enjovment  of  blessings  arising  from  his 
being  beneficent  by  deliberate  intention. 

Now  the  expression,  ''  everlasting  Qod,"  is  equivalent  to, 
God  who  bestows  gifts,  not  sometimes  giving  and  some- 
times not,  but  always  and  incessantly ;  it  is  equivalent  to, 
God  who  does  good  uninterruptedly ;  to  God  who,  without 
intermission,  is  connecting  a  flow  of  benefits,  cominff  one 
after  the  other ;  God,  who  pours  forth  blessings  upon  blesa- 
ings,  who  is  made  up  of  mercies  connected  and  united ;  God, 
who  never  omits  any  single  opportunity  of  doing  good ;  God, 
who  is  also  the  Lord,  so  that  he  is  able  to  injure. 

XXI.  This  also  Jacob,  the  practiser  of  virtue,  asked  at 
the  end  of  his  most  holy  pravers.  For  he  said,  *'  And  the 
Lord  shall  be  to  me  as  Goa/*  Which  is  equivalent  to: 
He  will  no  longer  display  towards  me  the  despotic  power  of 
his  absolute  authority,  but  rather  the  beneficent  influenoe  of 
his  universally  propitious  and  saving  power,  utterly  removing 
the  fear  with  whicn  he  is  ree;arded  as  a  master,  and  filling 
the  soul  with  affection  and  oenevolenoe  as  felt  towards  a 
bjdnefaotor.  What  soul  could  ever  conceive  thus  that  the 
master  aud  ruler  of  the  universe,  without  chan^ng  anything 
of  his  own  nature,  but  remaining  in  the  condition  in  which 
he  always  lyas,  is  continually  Icind  and  uninterruptedly . 
bo^nteous  P  owing  to  which  he  is,  tp  those  who  are  happj, 
thQ  p^ost  perfect  cause  of  unlimited  and  overfiowing  bless- 
ii)g8.  And  to  tr^st  in  a  kine  who  is  not  by  reason  of  the 
magnitude  of  his  authority  ebted  9q  as  to  do  injury  to  bis 
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subjects,  but  who,  through  his  loVe  to  mankind,  prefers  that 
every  one  should  enjoy  happiness  without  fear,  is  the 
greatest  possible  bulwark  of  prosperity  and  security. 

XXII.  What,  therefore,  we  originally  undertook  we 
have  now  nearly  fulfilled,  namely,  to  demonstrate  that  the 
fact  spoken  of  must  be  taken  to  mean  the  principle  which 
declares  Qod  to  be  the  most  fflorious  of  aU  things.  The 
portion  of  the  subject  which  follows  next,  is  the  demon- 
stration that  perfection  is  found  in  no  created  thing,  but 
that  it  does  appear  in  them  at  times  owing  to  the  grace  of 
the  great  Cause  of  all  things.  And  the  fruit  of  the  tree  is, 
that  the  graces  of  God  endure  for  ever  and  ever,  and  that 
they  are  shed  incessantly  upon  mankind,  and  never  cease. 
Thus,  in  truth,  the  wise  man,  following  the  practice  of  the 
first  and  greatest  planter,  displays  his  knowledge  of  hus- 
bandry; and  the  sacred  scripture  wishes  the  mbours  of 
husbandry  to  be  performed,  even  by  those  of  us  who  are  not 
yet  perfect,  but  who  are  still  reckoned  amone  the  middle 
numoers  of  those  things  which  are  accounted  duties ;  for 
it  says, ''  When  you  go  forth  into  the  land  which  the  Lord 
your  Gk)d  giveth  to  you,  and  when  you  plant  every  tree 
which  is  good  for  fooa,  you  shall  completely  purify  its  un- 
cleanness.  For  three  years  it  shall  be  unclean  as  to  its  fruit, 
it  shall  not  be  eaten ;  but  in  the  fourth  year,  all  \^  fruit 
shall  be  holy,  being  praised  by  the  Lord.  And  in  the  fifth 
^ear  you  shall  eat  the  fruit  thereof;  and  evetythinff  that 
it  bears  shall  be  useful  to  you :  I  am  the  Lord  your  Qod."* 
Therefore  it  was  impossiole  for  the  children  of  Israel,  to 
plant  those  trees  which  are  eatable,  before  they  arrived  in 
the  country  which  had  been  given  them  by  God;  for  he 
says,  "  When  you  go  forth  into  the  land,  ....  and  when 
you  plant  every  tree  which  is  good  for  food.'*  So  that 
while  we  are  outside  of  the  promised  land,  we  should  not  be 
able  to  cultivate  such  trees ;  and  this  is  very  natural ;  for  as 
long  as  the  mind  has  not  entered  upon  the  path  of  wisdom, 
but  turns  aside. and  wanders  out  of  the  road,  it  cares  only 
for  the  trees  which  do  not  admit  of  being  cultivated  or  used 
for  food  of  men, — trees  which  are  barren  and  useless,  and 
which,  though  they  bear,  bear  n6  fruit  which  is  eatable. 
But  when  the  mind,  having  entered  upon  the  path  of 
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wMdoBiy  mMithm  alone  wiftii  its  doctrinei,  and 

keep  paee  with  tfacm  A  it^oi  enhmtoi  tba 

wfaidi  are  eaoaUe  of  bearing  ealaUe  bmH,  mt/trmH  of  < 

for  tiioae  naaeai  kinds ;  it  eohmtoa  a  aiaitt  1/  orer, 

of  the  indnlgenee  of  the  paawnnaj  and  knowledge  initcad  of 

ignofanee,  sod  good  instead  of  enL 

Binoe  therefore  he  who  it  led  into  the  path  of  Tiitiia  is 
■tfllat  akmg  distance  from  the  end,  it  is  verf  natonllf  laid 
as  an  injimetion  npom  the  man  who  plants,  to  remofo  ths 
gnrJeannms  of  that  which  is  plantrd  And  what  this  ia^  wo 
wiD  now  consider. 

XXm.  These  duties  whidi  are  as  it  were  in  the  ■*»*Vllff^ 
appear  to  me  to  be  properl j  kwked  141011  in  the  same  light 
as  those  trees,  which  admit  of  being  cmtiTated  and  need  Hor 
food ;  for  eadi  of  them  bears  most  ua^bl  fruits,  the  one  for 
the  bodj,  and  the  other  for  the  souL  Bat  in  the  middle 
there  must  neeesssrilj  be  many  injurious  pUnts  springing 
up  with  and  crowing  slong-side  of  them,  which  must  be 
remoTed  in  order  that  the  better  sorts  maj  not  be  injured. 
Maj  I  not  call  the  restorati<m  of  a  deposit  a  useful  piant  of 
the  soul?  But  still  this  plant  requirea  purification  and 
exceeding  attention.  What  then  is  the  purification  P 
This.  Hafing  taken  a  depoait  from  a  man  while  he  ia 
sober,  jou  must  not  restore  it  to  him  while  he  is  drunk,  or 
intemperate,  or  mad;  for  in  such  a  case  though  he  maj 
hare  reoeiyed  the  advantage  of  baring  his  own  bai^  agUDt 
be  will  hare  no  opportunitjr  of  b^n^  benefited  bj  it. 
Again.  You  must  not  restore  a  deposit  to  debtors  or  to 
slares  while  their  creditors  or  their  nuwters  are  preaent ; 
for  that  is  betraying,  and  not  a  restoration  of  a  depoait. 
Nor  must  jou  keep  foith  in  small  things  in  the  liope 
merel  J  of  gaining  confidence,  so  as  to  have  greater  diinga 
entrusted  to  jou.  For  those  who  fish,  and  who  let  down 
small  baits  into  the  sea,  with  the  Tiew  of  catching  larger 
fish,  are  not  Terr  much  to  be  blamed,  as  they  saj  thi^  thej  are 
providing  for  the  good  supplj  of  the  manet,  and  in  order 
that  thej  maj  supplj  men  with  unlimited  food  for  ererj 
daj.  But  no  one  snould  use  ss  a  bait,  the  restoration  of  a 
deixMit  of  small  value  bv  waj  of  obtaining  a  larger  one, 
holding  forth  in  his  hands,  and  displajing  the  deposit  of 
one  individual,  and  that  a  trifling  one,  and  in  his  intention 
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appropriatinff  the  deposits  of  evety  body,  and  those  too  of  un- 
speakable vslae.  If,  therefore,  you  remove  the  uncleanness 
of  your  deposit,  as  of  these  trees,  namely,  the  inquiries 
threatened  oy  plotters,  the  evils  arising  from  want  of 
opportunity  and  treachery,  and  all  thin^  of  similar  kinds ; 
you  will  bring  into  a  state  of  cultivation  and  usefulness, 
that  which  was  on  the  point  of  becoming  wild. 

XXIV.  And  in  the  case  of  the  tree  of  friendship,  it  is 
necessary  to  cut  down  and  eradicate  these  things  which 
shoot  up  by  the  side  of  it  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the 
more  valuable  plant.  And  the  evil  plants  wnich  spring  up 
along-side  are  tnese :  the  tricky  blanoishments  of  courtesans 
towards  their  lovers,  and  the  deceitfulness  of  parasites  to 
those  whom  thev  flatter.  For  one  may  see  those  who 
make  a  thiflSc  or  their  personal  beauty,  clinging  to  their 
lovers  as  if  they  were  excessively  fond  of  them ;  but  they 
love  not  them  but  themselves,  and  they  are  eager  only  for 
their  daily  gains.  And  as  for  flatterers,  sometimes  they 
conceal  unspeakable  hatred  towards  those  whom  they 
flatter ;  but  still,  being  slaves  to  gluttony  and  intemperance, 
they  are  on  that  account  inducea  to  pay  court  to  those  who 
can  supply  their  immoderate  appetites.  But  the  tree  of 
science  and  unadulterated  friendship  havine  r^ected  and 
discarded  these  things,  will  bear  fruit  of  the*,  greatest 
possible  service  to  those  who  use  it,  namely,  incorruptible 
good  faith.  For  good-will  is  a  desire  that  one's  neighbour 
should  enjoy  good  thinp  for  his  own  sake.  But  courtesans 
and  flatterers  are  amaous  solely  for  their  own  advantage, 
which  is  the  only  motive  why  they  should  confer  pleasure, 
the  flrst  on  their  lovers,  and  the  latter  on  the  oojects  of 
their  flatteries.  We  must  therefore  cut  down  all  trickeries 
and  flatteries  as  evil  plants  growing  up  near  the  tree  of 
friendship. 

XXY.  The  due  attention  to  sacred  rites,  and  good  faith 
in  the  matter  of  sacrifices,  are  the  most  excellent  of  trees ; 
but  along-side  of  them  an  evil  ffrows  up,  namely,  superstition, 
which  it  is  desirable  to  eraoicate  before  it  has  time  to 
blossom.  For  some  persons  have  fancied  the  sacrificinff  of 
oxen  to  be  piety,  and  they  assign  a  portion  of  all  that  they 
steal  or  obtain  by  denials,  or  by  cheating  their  creditors,  or 
by  plundering,  to  the  altars.    Impious  wretches  that  they 
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are ;  thinking  that  thui  they  are  paying  a  price  to  buy 
themselyes  off  from  sufferine  punishment  Tor  their  offencea. 
But  to  such  persons  I  womd  say,  O  ye  men,  the  tribunal 
of  God  is  not  to  be  corrupted  by  bribes ;  so  that  thoae  who 
have  guilty  minds  will  be  rejected,  even  if  they  sacrifice  a 
hundred  oxen  every  day ;  and  those  who  are  innocent  will 
be  received,  even  if  they  never  sacrifice  at  all.  For  Gk>d 
delights  in  altars  on  which  no  fire  is  burned,  but  which  are 
frequented  by  virtues,  and  which  do  not  blaze  with  great 
flame,  such  as  those  sacrifices  do  kindle  which  are  offer^  by 
impious  men,  and  which  are  no  sacrifices  at  all,  and  whicn 
serve  to  remind  one  of  the  imorances  and  wickedness  of 
each  of  the  sacrificers ;  for  Moses  has  somewhere  spoken 
of  a  sacrifice  "  remindins  one  of  sin."* 

All  such  things  theretore,  being  the  causes  of  great  injury, 
it  is  necessary  to  cut  off  and  eradicate,  in  obedience  to  the 
oracle  in  which  it  is  enjoined  "  to  remove  the  uncleanneaa 
of  the  tree  which  has  been  planted,  bearing  eatable  fruit."t 

XXYI.  But  we,  even  alter  we  have  been  instructed, 
make  uo  progress  in  learning ;  but  some  persons,  having  a 
self-taught  natiiral  instinct,  purify  what  is  good  fh>m  tlio 
evils  which  surround  it,  as  Jacob  aid,  he  who  was  sumamed 
the  practicer  of  virtue ;  for  he  *' peeled  the  rods,  leaving  on 
the  white  bark,  havine  stripped  off  all  the  green  ;"|  in 
order  that  the  dark  and  dusKy  vanity  in  the  middle  being 
taken  awa}^  in  every  case,  a  white  appearance  might  be  dis- 

E'  tyed,  which  should  be  produced  so  as  to  be  akin  to  it,  not 
diversified  art  but  by  nature ;  in  reference  to  which  it  ia 
o  commanded  in  the  law  which  was  established  in  cases 
of  leprosy,  that  **  the  man  who  was  not  infected  with  any 
variation  of  coloiur,  but  who  was  white  all  over  from  the 
head  to  the  extremity  of  his  feet,  should  be  pure.*'§  In  order 
that,  according  to  the  similitude  of  the  body,  those  who  have 
discarded  the  crafW,  and  unscrupulous,  and  ambifi^uous,  and 
uncertain  disposition  of  mind,  may  embrace  the  simple, 
uncoloured,  unambiguous,  plain  complexion  of  truth ;  there- 
fore, to  say  that  the  tree  is  purified,  contains  a  principle,  the 
assertion  of  which  is  founded  surely  in  truth,  out  to  make 
the  same  statement  with  respect  to  the  fruit  is  saying  what 

*  Numbers  v.  15.  f  Leyitioufl  ziz.  28. 
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is  not  equally  deal'  or  credible ;  for  ho  cultivatoi^  of  figft  or 
grapes,  or,  in  sort,  of  anj  fruit  whatever,  puHfies  tbem. 

aXYII.  And  acain  Moses  says,  "Its  ^ruit  shdl  be 
impure  for  tbree  day/i,  it  shall  not  be  eaten*,***  as  if  in 
fact  it  were  customary  for  it  to  be  purified  for  ever.  We 
must,  therefore,  say  that  this  is  one  of  those  expressions 
which  have  a  concealed  meaning,  since  the  words  themselves 
are  not  quite  consistent  With  it ;  for  the  expression  is  an 
ambiguous  one ;  for  it  bears  one  sense  of  this  Kind,  the  fruit 
shall  remain  for  three  years ;  and  then  there  U  ^  distinist 
injunction,  **  it  shall  not  be  eaten  before  it  is  purifi^."  3ut 
there  is  also  another  meanings  "  the  fruit  of  the  tree  sh^ll 
for  three  years  be  unpurified,  aod  while  in  that  state  it  silldl 
not  be  eaten.**  According,  then,  to  the  former  statement 
one  mar  undetstand  it  in  this  manner :  the  three  yeiu^  being 
taken  tot  time  which  i^  divided  Into  three  portion^ ;  for  it  is 
the  niiture  of  time  to  be  divided  into  the  piisf^  th6  pl«sentj 
and  the  future ;  therefofe  the  fruit  of  education  will  exist, 
and  will  endure,  tod  will  liist  unimpaired,  through  all  the 
divisions  of  time,  a  statement  equivalent  to — it  will  never 
receive  any  corruption,  for  the  nature  of  good  is  imperishable. 

But  the  fruit  which  is  not  purified  shall  not  be  eaten : 
inasmuch  as  virtuous  reasons,  duly  purified  and  renderea 
sound,  nourish  the  soul,  and  give  vigour  to  the  mind ;  but 
the  opposite  kinds  are  not  nutritious,  but  bring  disease  and 
destruction  on  the  soul. 

According  to  the  other  meaning,  as  in  the  disputes  of 
dialecticians,  the  word  "undemonstrated**  is  used  in  a 
double  sense,  either  of  a  proposition  which  it  is  hard  to 
demonstrate  by  reason  of  its  difficulty,  or  of  one  which  is 
intrinsically  so  ^lain  as  to  heqUire  no  demonstration,  and 
the  truth  of  which  is  estsblifth^d  iiot  by  the  testimony  of 
any  one  else,  but  by  its  own  internal  evidence.  So  aUo 
fruit  may  be  understood  as  not  being  purified,  eithet  whto 
it  is  so  impure  lis  to  be  difficult  to  purify,  or  when  it 
requires  no  purification,  but  is  bright,  and  cleAr,  and  ptiie 
of  itself. 

Such  now  i^  the  frnit  of  education  ^  being  for  thred  yeai^, 
that  is  to  say  for  all  time,  divided  as  it  is  into  thte^  |K>rtion8, 
most  completely  pute  dhd  brilliant,  beine  oversliadowed  by 
no  injurious  tning,  and  hiiving  no  need  whatever  of  any 
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wathmgi  or  puriicitiona^  or  anj  tiling  ebo  wlMiterer  wliioli 
tenda  to  diwaigmg. 

iiVllL  ''But in  tba fourth  jear,**  am  tiie  acriptnre, 
"  all  ibe  fruit  of  the  tree  ahaU  he  aaaned,  being  praiaed  br 
the  Lord.***  The  propbetie  bopka  appear  often  to  digni^ 
the  nomber  firar  in  manj  placea  of  the  expoaition  of  the  law, 
and  moat  eapedaDj  in  the  aooonnt  of  toe  creation  of  the 
onivene ;  for  the  light  whidi  ia  peroeptihle  b j  the  ootward 
aenaea,  and  held  in  hcmoiiry  heme  that  whidi  throwa  the 
moat  brilliant  light  both  upon  ita^  and  upon  other  tiiinga» 
and  upon  ita  own  parenta  the  aon  and  tiie  moon,  and  upon 
the  moat  aacred  oompanj  of  the  atara,  which  bj  their  riain^ 
and  Betting  fix  the  bonndariea  of  night  and  daj,  and,  more- 
orer,  of  montha  and  jeara,  and  which  haye  ahown  the  nature 
of  nomber,  to  which,  alao,  the  greateat  good  of  the  aoul  ia 
attributed,  Ifoaea  aajra  waa  creiSed  on  tte  fourth  daj.  And 
now  he  hononra  thia  day  in  a  remarkable  degree,  aiwrigning 
the  fruit  of  the  treea  to  Gkxl,  in  accordance  with  no  other 
time  than  with  the  fourth  year  after  they  are  planted ;  for 
this  has  a  principle  in  it  very  conaiatent  with  nature  and 
with  good  morala. 

At  all  erenta  it  ao  hapoena  that  the  roota  of  the  uniyerae, 
the  elementa  of  which  toe  world  ia  compoaed,  are  four — 
earth,  wator,  air,  and  fire.  Alao,  that  ihe  aeaaona  of  the 
year  are  equal  in  number,  namely,  winter  and  aummer,  and 
thoae  othera  which  are  between  theae  two,  apring  and 
autumn.  And  aa  thia  is  the  moat  ancient  of  all  aqnare 
numbera,  it  ia  found  to  exist  in  right  anglea,  aa  the  ngure 
of  a  aqnare  in  geometry  ahowa.  And  right  anglea  are 
manifeat  examples  of  correctneaa  of  reaaon.  And  right 
reason  is  an  eyerlasting  fountain  of  yirtuea.  It  foUowa^ 
therefore,  of  necessity  that  the  sidee  of  a  square  must  be  all 

Xal  to  one  another.  And  equality  ia  the  parent  of  juatice, 
ch  is  the  mistress  and  ruler  of  all  the  yurtoes,  ao  that  it 
ia  now  preyed  that  thia  number  four  is  the  symbol  of 
equality,  and  iustioe,  and  of  all  yirtue,  beyond  any  other 
number.  And  the  number  four  is  likewise  called  "all,*' 
because  it  oomprehends  in  its  power  the  numbers  up  to  tra, 
and  the  number  ten  itself. 

XXIX.  That  it  comprehends  all  the  numbera  up  to 
itaelf  is  manifest  to  eyery  one ;  but  that  it  also  comprehenda 

•  htiwiiicQM  six.  86. 
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the  numbers  which  come  after  it,  is  yerj  easily  aeen  bj  a 
calculation  of  numbert,  when  we  have  put  them  together, 
one,  two,  three,  four,  we  shall  find  what  we  were  doubting 
about ;  for  of  one  and  four,  the  number  five  will  be  found  to 
be  composed,  and  of  two  and  four  six  are  made  up;  thd 
number  seren,  a^|ain^  consists  of  three  and  four ;  again, 
according  to  a  triple  combination  of  one,  and  three,  and 
four,  the  number  eight  is  composed ;  also  of  two,  and  three, 
aud  four,  the  number  nine ;  and  the  number  tm  is  made  of 
all  the  numbers  together,  for  one,  and  two,  and  three,  and 
four  make  ten.  On  this  account  also,  Moses  said  thlit  in 
the  fourth  year  all  the  fruit  of  the  tree  shall  be  holy ;  for 
this  number  has  an  even,  and  an  entire,  and  a  full,  and  fas 
one  may  almost  sav)  every  possible  reason  in  it,  because  tlie 
number  ten,  of  which  four  is  the  parent,  is  the.  first  starting 
place  of  all  the  numbers  when  put  together  after  the  unit ; 
and  the  number  four  and  the  number  ten  are  both  also 
called  "  all,*'  but  the  number  ten  is  so  caUed  by  reason  of  its 
operation,  this  number  four  with  reference  to  its  potentialiiy. 
XXX.  And  Moses  very  appropriately  says  that  the  fruit 
of  education  is  not  only  holy  but  also  praised ;  for  evenr 
one  of  the  virtues  is  a  noly  thing,  but  most  especiidly  is 
gratitude  holy;  but  it  is  impossible  to  show  sratitude  to 
God  in  a  genuine  manner,  by  those  means  which  people  in 
seneral  think  the  only  ones,  namely  offerings  and  sacrifices ; 
for  the  whole  worla  could  not  oe  a  temple  worthy  to  be 
raised  to  his  honour,  except  by  means  of  praises  and  hymns, 
and  those  too  must  be  such  as  are  sung,  not  by  loud  voices, 
but  by  the  invisible  and  pure  mind,  whidi  shall  raise  the 
shout  and  song  to  him.  At  all  events  there  is  an  old  saying 
often  quoted,  originaUy  invented  by  wise  men,  but,  as  is 
often  the  case,  handed  down  in  succession  to  future  ages, 
and  one  which  has  not  escaped  our  ears,  which  are  always 
greedy  of  instruction,  and  it  is  to  this  effect,  "  When,'* 
say  they,  ''the  Creator  had  finished  the  whole  world,  he 
asked  or  one  of  his  ministers,  whether  he  felt  that  any  thing 
that  was  wanting  which  had  not  been  created  of  all  the 
things  that  are  in  the  earth,  or  in  the  water,  or  of  all  that 
have  received  the  sublime  nature  of  the  air,  or  the  loftiest 
nature  of  dl  the  umverse,  namely,  that  of  the  heaven ;  and 
he  replied,  that  every  thing  every  where  was  perfect  and 
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complete ;  but  that  he  wished  for  one  thing  only,  namel j 
for  reason,  which  should  be  able  duly  to  praise  it  all,  and 
which  should  not  so  much  praise  as  me  an  accurate  account 
of  the  exceeding  excellence  existing  throughout,  even  in  these 
things  which  appeared  the  most  unimportant  and  the  moat 
obscure ;  for  he  said  that  an  exact  account  of  the  works  of 
God  was  their  most  complete  and  adequate  panegyric,  since 
they  required  no  addition  of  external  thin^^s  to  set  them 
forth,  but  were  of  such  a  character  that  the  bare  plain  truth 
was  their  most  perfect  encomium.'*  And  when  the  Eather 
had  heard  what  he  said  he  praised  it  all,  and  at  no  distant 
time  produced  a  race,  which  should  be  capable  of  receiving 
all  learning,  and  of  composing  hymns  oi  praise,  producing 
them  from  one  of  the  faculties  existing  around  him,  the  vimn 
memory,  whose  name  men  in  general  distort  and  call  her 
Mnemosyne. 

XXXi.  This  is  then  the  purport  of  that  legend  of  the 
ancients,  and  we  in  accordance  with  that  story  say,  that  it 
is  the  most  appropriate  work  of  Gk)d  to  confer  benefits,  and 
of  created  bemgs  to  show  gratitude,  since  they  are  unable 
to  give  any  requital  of  those  benefits  beyond  gratitude ;  for 
whatever  he  might  be  inclined  to  rive  as  a  requital  for  the 
other  things  which  he  has  receivec^  will  be  found  to  be  the 
private  property  of  him  who  is  the  Creator  of  all  things, 
and  not  of  the  nature  which  offers  it.  Having  leamt  there- 
fore that  there  is  only  one  employment  possible  for  us  of  all 
the  things  that  seem  to  contribute  to  the  honour  of  Qod, 
namely  the  display  of  latitude,  let  us  at  all  times  and  in 
all  places  study  this,  with  our  voice,  and  with  useful  writings, 
and  let  us  never  desist  composing  encomiastic  orations  and 
poems,  in  order  that  both  the  Creator  and  the  world  may  be 
honoured  by  every  description  of  utterance  which  can  be 
exhibited  in  either  speakmg  or  singing ;  the  one  being,  as 
some  has  said,  the  best  of  m  causes,  and  the  other  the  most 
perfect  of  all  created  things. 

XXXII.  Since  therefore  all  the  fruit  of  the  soul  is  con* 
secrated  in  the  fourth  year  and  the  fourth  number ;  in  the 
fifth  year  we  ourselves  shall  be  allowed  the  use  and  enjoy-  . 
ment  of  it  for  ourselves ;  for  the  scripture  says,  "  In  the 
fifth  year  ye  shall  eat  the  fruit  thereor ;"  since  it  has  been 
estabUshed  by  a  perpetual  law  of  nature,  that  account  ahi^ 
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bo  taken  of  the  creation  after  the  Creator  in  ererj  thing ;  so 
that  even  if  we  are  thought  worthy  of  the  Moond  pla^,  it 
must  be  considered  a  marveUouB  thinff ;  taiA  on  this  account 
it  assigns  to  us  the  firuit  of  the  fifth  Jrear,  because  thd 
number  five  is  the  number  apptopriate  to  the  outward 
sense ;  and  if  one  must  tell  the  truth,  that  which  nourifthetf 
our  minds  is  the  outwatd  senile,  which  by  myalls  of  our  ejea 
sets  before  us  the  distinctire  qualities  of  colotM  and  forms, 
and  b^  means  of  our  ears  tresents  us  with  Idl  the  TaHoui 
pectdiarities  of  sounds,  ana  with  smells  by  means  of  the 
nose,  and  with  tastes  through  the  medium  of  the  mouthy 
and  which  enables  us  tojudfe  of  the  yielding  softness  and 
resisting  hardness,  or  of  softness  and  roughness,  or  again 
of  heot  and  cold,  by  means  of  the  faculty  which  is  dispm^d 
oyer  the  whole  body,  which  we  usually  denominate  touch.  * 
XXXIII.  But  the  most  correct  example  of  what  has 
been  said,  is  afibrded  by  the  sons  of  Leah,  that  is  of  yirtue, 
not  all  her  sons,  but  the  fourth  and  fifth ;  for  with  respect 
to  the  fourth,  Moses  says  that,  then  she  ceased  to  bring 
forth,*  and  his  name  was  called  Judah,  which,  being  in-* 
terpreted,  is  **  confession  to  the  Lord,*'  and  the  fifth  she 
called  Issachar,  and  the  name  being  interpreted,  means 
''  reward  ;'*  and  after  she  had  brought  forth  in  this  manner, 
the  soul  immediately  spoke  and  related  what  it  had  suffered ; 
for  says  Moses,  **  She  ^ed  his  name  Issachar,  which  means 
reWard.**t  Therefore  Judas,  the  mind  which  blesses  GoAf 
and  which  is  without  ceasine,  devoted  to  pouring  fortti 
hymns  of  praise  and  gratitude  to  him,  is  himself  in  truth 
"  the  holy  and  praiseworthy  fruit,")  beins  produced  not  by 
the  trees  of  the  earth  but  by  A  tational  and  virtuous  nature^ 
In  reference  to  which,  thd  nAture  Which  brought  him  forth 
is  said  to  have  desisted  from  brineinff  forth,  smce  she  knew 
not  which  way  to  turn,  when  she  had  come  to  the  limit  of 
perfection ;  for  of  All  successful  actions  which  are  brought 
lorth,  the  best  and  most  perfect  production  is  A  hymn  to  thb 
Eather  of  the  universe ;  and  the  fifth  son  is  in  no  respect 
difierent  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  trees  planted  in  the 
fifth  year;  for  the  tiller  of  the  earth  after  a  fashion  takes 
his  reward  from  the  trees  in  the  fifth  year,  and  he  takes  the 
offspring  of  the  soul,  Issachai*,  who  was  called  the  "  reward,*' 
•  Qenorti  zzix.  83.  t  Qeneni  zzx.  18.         f  L^Httooi  xiz.  84. 
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and  yery  naturally,  being  brought  forth  after  the  grateful 
Judah ;  for  to  a  grateful  person  gratitude  is  a  most  sufficient 
roward.  Therefore,  the  fruits  of  the  trees  are  called  the 
produce  of  the  owners  of  the  trees ;  but  the  fruit  of  in- 
struction and  wisdom  is  no  longer  the  produce  of  man,  but 
as  Moses  says, "  of  the  universiu  GK>Yemor  alone  ;'*  for  after 
he  has  spoken  of  his  produce,  he  adds,  ^  I  am  the  Lord 
your  Goo,'*  asserting  most  distinctly  that  there  is  one  God, 
whose  fruit  is  the  produce  of  the  soul. 

And  with  this  assertion,  this  oracle  deliyered  by  one  of  the 
prophets  is  consistent,  *'  Fruit  from  me  has  been  found  by 
you.  What  wise  man  will  understand  this  P  Will  any  in- 
telligent person  comprehend  it  P"*  For  it  does  not  belong 
to  every  one,  but  only  to  the  wise  man,  to  understand  whose 
the  fruit  of  the  mind  is. 

X  X.XTY.  Therefore,  concerning  that  most  ancient  and 
sacred  husbandry,  which  the  Cause  of  all  things  uses  with 
reference  to  the  world,  that  most  productiye  of  trees,  and 
concerning  that  other  kind  in  imitation  of  it  which  the  vir- 
tuous man  studies,  and  concerning  the  ordinary  quaternion  of 
prises,  and  the  laws  and  precepts  which  all  tend  to  the  same 
point,  we  have  now  spoken  to  the  best  of  our  power. 

Let  us  now  consiaer  the  vine-planting  of  the  just  Noah 
which  is  a  species  of  husbandry. 

For  it  is  said  that ''  Noah  began  to  be  a  husbandman  of 
the  earth,  and  he  planted  a  vineyard,  and  drank  of  the  wine, 
and  got  drunk.*'t  Therefore,  the  wise  man  here  cultivates 
with  skill  and  science  the  tree  of  drunkenness,  though  fools 
enter  upon  its  management  in  an  unartistic  and  negligent 
manner,  so  that  it  is  necessary  for  us  now  to  speak  in  a  fitting 
manner  about  drunkenness ;  for  we  shall  pres^tly  know  the 
power  also  of  that  tree  which  gives  rise  to  it.  Afterwards, 
we  will  examine  with  accuracy  what  has  been  said  by  the 
lawgiver  concerning  drunkenness,  but  at  present  we  will  ex- 
amine what  determination  others  have  come  to  on  this 
subject. 

aXXY.  Now,  among  many  philosophers,  this  question 

has  been  investigated  with  no  slight  degree  of  pains,  and 

the  question  is  proposed  in  this  manner,  whether  the  wise 

man  will  get  drunk  P    Therefore,  to  get  drunk  is  a  matter 

•  BoiM  xiv.  9.  t  OeneuB  is.  SO. 
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of  a  twofold  nature,  one  part  of  it  being  equivalent  to  being 
overcome  with  wine ;  the  other,  to  behaving  fooliahljin  one's 
cups.  But  of  those  who  have  dealt  with  this  proposition, 
some  have  said  that  the  wise  man  never  takes  too  much  un- 
mixed wine,  and  never  behaves  foolishlj ;  for  that  the  one  is 
an  error,  and  that  the  other  is  an  efficient  cause  of  error,  and 
that  both  the  one  and  the  other  is  inconsistent  with  good 
conduct.  Others  again  have  asserted,  that  to  be  overcome 
with  wine  is  appropriate  even  to  a  virtuous  man,  but  that  to 
behave  foolishl;^  is  inoonsiBtent  with  his  character.  For  that 
the  wisdom  which  is  in  him  is  sufficient  to  resist  those  things 
which  attempt  to  do  him  injury,  and  to  destroy  the  innova- 
tions which  thej  seek  to  produce  in  the  soul,  and  thiit  wi^ 
dom  is  endued  with  a  power  capable  of  extinguishing  the 
passions,  whether  they  be  fannea  by  the  impetuous  gde  of 
turiouB  love,  or  kindled  by  abundant  and  heating  wine,  and 
that  owing  to  this  power  it  will  always  be  superior  to 
them. 

Since  also  of  those  who  dive  beneath  a  deep  river  or  under 
the  sea,  some  are  destroyed  from  being  ienorant  of  the  art  of 
swimming,  but  others  who  are  possessed  of  this  knowledge 
are  very  speedily  saved ;  and,  indeed,  a  great  quantitv  of 
wine,  inunoating  the  soul  like  a  torrent,  sometimes  weighs 
it  down  and  precipitates  it  to  the  lowest  depth  of  ignorance, 
but  at  other  times  is  unable  to  part  it,  because  it  is  supported 
and  borne  aloft  bv  saving  instruction. 

Those  again  who  have  not  sufficiently  observed  the  great- 
ness of  this  excess  with  respect  to  passion  in  the  wise  man, 
have  pressed  him  down,  when  he  was  applying  himself  to  the 
study  of  sublime  things,  from  heaven  to  earth,  as  those  men 
do  who  are  seeking  to  catch  birds,  in  order  to  involve  him  in 
disasters  similar  to  their  own ;  but  others,  seeine  the  great 
height  of  his  virtue,  have  said  that  a  wise  man,  if  he  indulges 
in  wine  beyond  the  bounds  of  moderation,  will  by  all  means 
cease  to  be  master  of  himself,  and  will  go  astray,  and  will 
not  only  let  bis  hands  droop  out  of  weakness,  like  those  ath- 
letes do  who  are  defeated,  out  will  also  droop  his  neck  and 
his  head,  and  stumble,  and  fall  down,  coming  to  the  ground 
with  his  whole  body. 

XXXYI.  Havinff  then  learnt  this  beforehsnd,  the  wise 
man  will  never  of  nis  own  accord  think  At  to  enter  upon  a 
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contoBt  of  hard  drinking,  unless  there  were  grest  things  at 
stake,  such  as  the  safetj  of  his  oountry,  or  the  honour  of  his 
parents,  or  the  preservation  of  his  children,  or  of  his  nearest 
relations,  or  in  short,  the  success  and  prosperity  of  some  im- 
portant puhlic  or  private  interest.  For  he  would  not  take 
a  deadly  poison  unless  the  occasion  compelled  him  Tery 
stronffl^  to  depart  from  life,  as  it  might  ur^  him  to  depart 
from  nis  country.  And  at  all  events  it  is  plain,  that  un* 
mixed  wine  is  a  poison,  which  is  the  cause,  it  not  of  death, 
at  least  of  madness,  and  why  may  we  not  pronounce  mad- 
ness to  be  death,  since  bv  it  the  most  important  thing  in 
us  dies,  namelv,  the  mind  P  But  it  appears  to  me  that  a 
man  would  witnout  the  slie^htest  hesitation  choose  (if  a  choice 
was  permitted  him),  that  aeath  which  separates  ana  disunites 
the  soul  and  the  body  as  a  lesser  evil  in  preference  to  that 
greater  one — the  alienation  of  the  mind. 

On  this  account,  forsooth,  men  of  old  time  caUed  skill  in 
the  art  of  making  wine  madness  (fiatvofuni)^  and  called  the 
Bacch»  who  were  carried  away  under  the  influence  of  wine, 
mad  women  (Maivadi^),  since  wine  is  the  cause  of  madness 
and  folly  to  those  who  indulge  in  it  insatiably. 

XXXYII.  Such  then  are,  as  it  were,  the  prefaces  of  this 
discussion  or  investigation.  Let  us  now  go  on  to  the  other 
parts  of  this  question  which  is  divided  into  two  heads  as  is 
natural ;  the  one  view  affirming  that  the  wise  man  will  occa- 
sionally be  drunk,  and  the  other,  on  the  contrary,  insisting 
that  he  will  not  get  drunk.  Now  it  is  well  to  ruminate  the 
arguments  which  are  adduced  in  support  of  the  former  view, 
having  first  of  all  taken  our  beginning  from  this  point,  that 
.  of  thmgs  some  are  homonymous,  and  others  are  omy  synony- 
mous. And  it  is  admitted  that  the  being  homonymous  and 
the  being  synonymous  are  two  opposite  thinn,  because 
homouymy  is  predicated  of  man^  suDJects  which  have  one 
common  name ;  and  synonymy  is  the  application  of  manj 
different  names  to  one  subject.  For  instance,  the  name  of 
dog  is  beyond  all  question  a  homonymy,  inasmuch  as  it  com- 
prehends many  dissimilar  things  which  are  signified  by  that 
appellation.  For  there  is  a  terrestrial  barkine  animal  called 
a  aog ;  there  is  also  a  marine  monster  with  the  same  name ; 
there  is  also  the  star  in  heaven,  which  the  poets  call  the 
autumnal  star,  because  it  rises  at  the  beginning  of  autumn. 
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for  the  sake  of  ripening  the  fruits  and  bringing  them  to  per- 
fection. Moreover,  there  were  the  philosophers  who  came 
from  the  cynic  school,  Aristippus  and  XKoffenes ;  and  others 
too  who  chose  to  practise  the  same  mode  of  life,  an  incal- 
culable number  of  men. 

Afi;ain  there  are  other  appellations  which  differ  from  one 
another,  but  still  signify  out  one  thinff,  as  a  shaft,  a  bolt, 
an  arrow ;  for  all  these  terms  are  applied  to  the  weapon  which 
is  sent  firom  the  strins  of  the  bow  against  the  mark  t  and 
again  there  are  the  words,  oar,  scull,  and  blade,  to  express  the 
instrument  used  for  propelling  a  vessel,  of  equal  power  with 
sails ;  for  whenever  a  ship,  by  reason  of  a  calm  or  of  un- 
favourable winds  cannot  use  its  sails,  theh  those,  whose  busi- 
ness it  is,  sitting  down  as  rowers,  and  stretching  out  their 
oars  on  each  side  like  wings,  compel  it  to  proceed  onwards  as 
if  borne  on  wings ;  and  so  the  vessel  beine  borne  on  the  top 
of  the  waves,  and  rather  running  over  them  than  cuttine 
through  them,  hastens  alone  with  a  speedy  voyage,  and 
speeduy  anchors  in  a  safe  han>our.  And  aeain,  a  staff,  and 
a  stick,  and  a  cane,  are  all  different  appellations  of  one  sub- 
ject with  which  we  can  strike,  or  support  one*s  self  steadily, 
and  on  which  one  can  lean,  and  do  many  other  things  besides. 
And  we  have  enumerated  these  instances  not  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  long  story,  but  in  order  that  the  matter  under  in- 
vestiflAtion  may  be  more  clearly  understood. 

XaXYIII.  The  ancients  called  unmixed  wine  o7»oc,  and 
also  fiih.  At  all  events,  this  latter  name  is  used  in  very 
many  passages  of  poetry,  so  that  if  those  names  are  accounted 
synonymous  whicn  are  applied  to  one  subject,  then  oTvo^  and 
fiiha'/jka,  and  other  words  derived  from  them  will  differ  in 
nothing  but  sound,  and  the  being  overcome  with  wine 
(ohov^asY  and  the  being  drunk  (fuiutn),  are  one  and  the 
same  thmg.  And  both  these  words  intimate  a  taking  of 
too  much  wine,  which  nevertheless  there  may  be  many 
reasons  for  a  ffood  man  not  turning  awav  from ;  and  if  he  be 
overcome  with  wine  he  will  also  be  drunk,  being  nevertheless 
not  made  in  any  respect  the  worse  bv  his  drunkennetw,  but 
remaining  the  same  as  if  he  had  simply  been  well  filled  with 
wine. 

We  have  now  detailed  one  of  the  opinions  concerning  a 
wise  tian  getting  drunk :  and  the  second  is  as  follows : — 
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The  men  of  tba  ptcMoi  dsf,  wiftii  tba  eiceptjon  of  m 
aoiaflportionof  Uieii^doDofeciioooemMiy  wmy  to  iiwiiiMu 
the  men  of  old  timet ;  but  both  in  mind  and  action  ^lej 
ahow  that  thejr  are  in  no  reject  agreed  with  tiwaa,  1m& 
that  thej  differ  from  them  widely.  For  thejr  hate  made 
aoch  a  rerolotion  aa  to  bring  reaaona  whidi  were  aoand  and 
healthj  into  incoiaUe  decaj  and  deatmction.  And  in  the 
pboe  of  a  lisorqaa  and  athletie  habi^  thejr  hafe  brong^ 
almoat  ererj  tning  into  a  atate  of  diyaie ;  Mid  in  the  nlaee 
of  a  fnQ,  nod  strong,  and  ainewr  boilr,  they  hare  renoered 
it  weak,  inducing  an  unnatural,  and  awollen,  and  aicklj 
habit,  filling  it  up  with  emptj  wind  akme^  whidi  aoon 
bunta  bj  reaaon  of  the  want  of  anj  poww  to  keop  it  to- 
gether, whoi  it  ia  extended  in  the  gr^teat  degree.  And  the 
actiona  of  created  beinga,  whidi  are  moat  worthj  of  atten- 
tion, and  whidi  were,  as  one  maj  sar,  masculine  actiona, 
thoae  also  ther  have  made  disgraceful  feminine  instead,  and 
diacreditable  instead  of  honourable,  so  that  there  are  rerj 
few  persons  found,  either  in  deed  or  in  words,  inclined  to  an 
imitation  of  the  ancient  mannera. 

Therefore,  the  poets  and  hiatoriana  who  lired  in  their 
time,  and  all  other  men  who  devoted  ihemselTea  to  literary 
atudiea,  did  not  confine  themaelTea  to  aoothing  and  tick- 
ling the  ears  with  rhythmical  sounds,  but,  if  there  waa  any- 
thing broken,  so  to  say,  and  relaxed  in  the  mind,  they 
roused  it  up,  and  whatever  there  was  in  it  suited  to  their 
purpose  they  improved  by  initiation  into  natural  philoaophy 
and  virtue.  But  the  cooks  and  confectionen  of  our  tone, 
and  thoae  persons  who  are  only  artiata  of  superfluous  luxury, 
in  the  arta  of  dyeing  and  making  perfumea,  are  alwaya 
building  up  the  outward  senses  with  some  new  coloury  or 
shape,  or  scent,  or  flavour,  so  as  utterly  to  destroy  the  moat 
importot  part  of  ua,  the  mind. 

A  X  X I A .  And  why  do  I  mention  theae  things  P  In  order 
to  show  that  the  men  of  the  preaent  dar  do  not  nae  wine 
now  as  the  anoienta  did.  For  now  they  drink  Mftodj 
without  once  taking  breath,  till  the  body  and  soul  are  Doth 
wholly  relaxed,  and  thev  keep  on  bidding  their  cup-bearen 
to  brmff  more  wine,  and  are  angry  with  them  if  they  delay 
while  they  are  cooling  what  b  called  by  them  the  hot  drink ; 
and  in  a  vile  imitation  of  the  gymnaatic  conteata,  they  inati- 
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tute  a  contest  among  their  fellow  reTellera  as  to  who  caii 
drink  most  wine,  in  which  they  do  man j  glorious  things  to 
one  another,  biting  one  another's  ears  and  noses,  and  the 
lips  of  the  fingers  of  their  hands,  and  any  other  parts  of 
the  body  they  can  get  at.  Now,  these  are  the  contests  of 
revelry  while  in  youth  and  vigour,  and,  as  one  mat  say,  in 
its  prime ;  but  the  others  are  the  deeds  of  that  ancient  and 
more  old-fashioned  sort.  For  the  men  of  old  time  began 
every  good  action  with  perfect  sacrifices,  thinking  that  ih 
that  way  the  result  would  be  most  favourable  to  them ;  and 
even  if  the  occasion  reauired  especial  promptitude  in  action, 
still  they  did  not  begin  till  they  had  offered  prayers  and 
sacrifices.  But  in  all  cases  waited,  thinking  that  haste  was 
not  in  every  case  better  thiin  slowness.  For  speed,  which  is 
not  accompanied  with  forethought,  is  ii^jurious,  but  slowness, 
when  founded  on  eood  hope,  is  advant(^;eou8. 

Knowing,  therefore,  that  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  winu 
require  much  care,  they  did  not  drink  unmixed  wine  either 
in  fi^reat  Quantities  or  at  all  times,  but  only  in  moderation 
and  on  ntting  occasions.  For  first,  of  all,  they  offered  up 
prayers  and  instituted  sacrifices,  and  then,  having  propitiated 
the  deity,  and  having  purified  their  bodies  and  souls,  the 
former  with  baths,  and  the  latter  with  the  waters  of  laws 
and  of  right  instructioti,  they  then  turned  their  cheerful 
and  rejoicing  countenances  to  more  luxurious  food,  very 
often  not  returning  home  but,  walking  about  in  the  temples 
in  which  they  sacrificed,  in  order  that,  by  keeping  in  mind 
their  sacrifices,  and  bavine  a  due  respect  for  the  place,  they 
might  enjoy  what  should  be  really  a  most  sacred  least,  doing 
no  wrong  either  in  word  or  deed.  And  this,  indeed,  is 
what  they  say  the  word  /iMtif^  to  be  drunk,  derives  its  name 
from ;  because,  pUri^  th  6Uiv  (after  sacrifidng)  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  men  of  old  to  dtink  great  ^ttotities  of  >?inc. 

And  to  whom  could  thd  manner  of  usmg  untnix^  wine 
described  abovo  be  mo^d  ltpph)priate  than  to  wise  men  to 
whom  the  work  to  bO  done  before  drinking,  namdy, 
sacrificing,  is  io  appropriate  P  Tot  one  may  almost  say  that 
no  bad  man  caH  really  perform  sacrifices,  not  even  if  he 
were  to  bring  the  Malt  ten  thousand  oxen  ever^  day  without 
intermission;  for  his  most  important  and  indispensable 
offering,  namely  his  mind,  is  polluted.     And  it  is  impious  for 
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poDated  thingi  to  oome  netr  to  the  altar.  Tlii«i  noir,  is  iba 
second  point  of  riew  in  which  this  question  majr  be  regarded, 
bj  which  we  hare  shown  that  it  is  not  inconsirtent  with  the 
character  of  the  wise  man  to  get  drunL 

XL.  There  is  a  third  waj  of  looking  at  this  sabjeet,  which 
depends  chiefly  on  the  exceeding  plaoaibilitj  of  an  argument 
derired  from  etymology.  Fon  some  persons  thimL  that 
drunkenness  Qiiin)  derives  its  name  not  merely  from  tht» 
fact  of  its  beine  admitted  after  sacrifice,  but  also  because  it 
is  the  cause  of  relaxation  (/li^tii)  to  the  souL  But  the 
reason  of  foolish  men  is  relaxed  so  as  to  get  strength  for 
many  sins ;  while  that  of  those  inclined  to  be  sensible  ia 
relaxed,  so  as  to  enjoy  freedom  firom  care,  and  cheerfulness, 
and  lightness  of  heart.  For  the  wise  man,  when  he  ia 
intoxicated,  becomes  more  good-humoured  than  when  he  ia 
sober ;  so  that  in  this  respect  we  should  not  be  at  all  wrong 
in  saying  that  he  may  get  drunk.  And  besides  all  this,  we 
must  likewise  add,  that  we  are  not  speakine  of  a  stem- 
looking  and  sordid  kind  of  wisdom,  contracted  by  profound 
thought  and  ill-humour;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  of  that 
wisdom  which  wears  a  tranquil  and  cheerful  appearance, 
being  full  of  joy  and  happiness,  by  which  men  have  often 
been  led  on  to  sport  and  diyert  themselyes  in  no  inelegant 
manner,  indulging  in  amusements  suitable  to  their  dignified 
and  earnest  character,  just  as  in  a  well-tuned  Ijrre  one  nmy 
have  a  combination  uniting,  by  means  of  opposite  sounds,  in 
one  melodious  harmony. 

At  all  eyents,  according  to  the  most  holy  Moses,  the  end 
of  all  wisdom  is  amusement  and  mirth,  not  such  mirth  as  is 
pursued  by  foolish  people,  uncombined  with  any  prudence, 
out  such  as  is  admitted  even  by  those  who  are  already  grey, 
not  only  through  old  age  alone,  but  also  through  deep  think- 
ing. Do  you  not  see  that  he  speaks  of  the  man  who  has 
drui^k  deeply  of  that  wisdom  which  is  to  be  derived  from  a 
man's  own  hearing,  and  learning,  and  study;  not  as  one  who 
partakes  of  mirth,  but  who  is  actually  mirth  in  itself  P  This. 
IS  Isaac,  for  the  name  Isaac  being  interpreted  means  "laugh- 
ter," with  whose  character  it  is  very  consistent  that  he  should 
have  been  sporting  with  "  perseverance,"  which  the  Hebrews 
call  Bebekkah. 

XLI.  But  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  private  individual  to 
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behold  11)6  divine  instruction  of  the  soul,  but  the  king  may 
behold  it,  as  one  with  whom  wisdom  has  dwelt  tor  a  very  long 
time,  if  we  may  not  rather  say  that  it  dwells  with  him  all  his 
life.  His  name  is  Abimelech,  who,  looking  out  through  the 
window  with  the  well-opened  and  radiant  eye  of  the  mind, 
saw  Isaac  sporting  with  Bebekkah  his  wife.  For  what  employ* 
ment  is  more  suitable  foi:  a  wise  man  than  to  be  sporting, 
and  rejoicinff,  and  diverting  himself  with  perseverance  in 
good  thines  r  From  which  it  is  plain  that  he  will  become 
intoxicated,  since  intoxication  contributes  to  good  morals, 
nnd  also  produces  relaxation  and  advantage;  for  unmixed 
wine  seems  to  increase  and  render  more  intense  all  the 
natural  qualities,  whether  they  be  good  or  the  contrary,  as 
many  other  thines  do  too.  For  money  is  to  a  good  man  a 
cause  of  good  things,  and  to  a  bad  man,  as  some  one  haa 
said,  it  is  a  cause  of  bad  things.  And  again,  high  rank 
makes  the  wickedness  of  a  fool  more  conspicuous,  but  it 
renders  the  virtue  of  the  just  man  more  glorious. 

So  also  unmixed  wine,  being  poured  forth  in  abundance, 
makes  the  man  who  is  the  slave  of  his  passioiui,  still  more 
subservient  to  them,  but  it  renders  him  who  has  them  under 
control  more  manageable  and  amiable.  Who,  indeed,  is 
there  who  does  not  know  that  of  two  opposite  things,  when 
one  kind  is  suitable  to  most  people,  the  other  kind  must  of 
necessity  be  suited  to  some  r  As,  for  instance,  white  and 
black  are  two  opposite  colours :  if  white  is  suitable  both  to 
good  and  to  baa  things,  then  black  must  also  be  necessarily 
equally  suitable  to  both,  and  not  to  one  of  the  two  alone. 
And,  again,  to  be  sober  and  to  be  drunk  are  two  opposite 
things ;  accordingly,  both  bad  men  and  good,  as  the  ancient 
proverb  says,  partake  of  sobriety ;  therefore,  also,  drunken- 
ness is  suitoble  to  both  classes.  Therefore  the  virtuous  man 
will  get  dnink  without  losing  any  of  his  virtue  by  it. 

XLII.**  But  if,  like  persons  before  a  court  of  justice,  one 
must  bring  forward  not  only  such  proofs  as  are  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  art,  but  those  too  which  have  no  connection 
with  art,  one  of  which  is  proof  by  testimony,  we  will  then  pro- 
duce many  sons  of  physicians  and  philosophers  of  high  repute 
to  give  evidence,  not  by  words  alone,  but  also  by  writm^. 
For  they  have  left  l>ehind  ten  thousand  commentaries 
entitled  treatises  on  drunkenness ;  in  which  they  consider 
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nothing  beyond  the  bare  use  of  wine,  without  punning  any 
inveatigation  with  respect  to  those  who  are  accustomed  to 
behave  foolishly  in  their  cups,  and  in  fact  omitting  every 
thing  which  has  reference  to  conduct  under  the  influence  of 
wine ;  so  that  it  is  very  plainly  confessed  in  their  writings 
that  drunkenness  is  the  same  as  drinking  wine  freely.  And 
to  drink  a  superabundant  quantity  of  wine  on  proper  occa- 
sions is  not  uusuitable  to  a  wise  man ;  therefore  we  shall 
not  be  wrong  if  we  say  that  a  wise  man  may  get  drunk. 

But  since  no  one  is  ever  inscribed  on  the  rolls  as  a  con- 
queror if  he  has  contended  by  himself  alone,  for  if  he  does  this 
he  appears  only  to  be  fighting  with  a  shadow,  and  very 
naturally  too;  it  follows  that  we  must  also  produce  the 
arguments  of  those  who  contend  for  the  opposite  side  of  the 

Siuestion,  that  by  this  means  a  most  just  judgment  may  be 
ormed,  and  that  the  other  side  of  the  question  may  not  be 
decided  against  through  default.  And  the  first  and  the  most 
powerful  argument  is  this :  if  no  one  in  bis  senses  would 
entrust  a  secret  which  he  wished  to  be  kept  to  a  drunken 
man,  then  a  good  and  wise  man  will  not  ^et  drunk.  But 
before  we  collect  all  the  other  arguments  in  their  order,  it  may 
bo  better  to  reply  to  each  objection  separately,  in  order  that 
we  may  not  appear  to  be  too  prolix,  and  consequently  to  be 
troublesome. 

Some  one  then  will  say  in  opposition  that,  according  to 
the  argument  that  has  been  advanced,  the  wise  man  must 
never  nave  a  bilious  attack,  and  never  go  to  sleep,  and  above 
all  must  never  die.  But  he  to  whom  some  of  these  things 
happens  is  either  an  inanimate  being  or  a^divine  one ;  but 
beyond  all  question  he  is  not  a  man  at  all.  Imitating  this 
perversion  of  the  arguments,  one  may  apply  it  equally  to  a 
bilious  plan,  or  to  a  sleeping  man,  or  to  a  dying  nuin ;  for 
no  one  in  his  senses  would  tell  a  secret  to  a  man  in  any  ox 
those  conditions,  but  it  would  be  reasonable  for  him  to  tell 
it  to  a  wise  man,  for  the  wise  man  is  never  bilious,  never 
goes  to  sleep,  and  never  diea. 
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A  TREATISE  ON  DRUNKENNESS. 

I.  What  has  been  said  by  other  philosophers  about  drunk« 
enness  we  hare  to  the  best  of  our  ability  recorded  in  the 
treatise  before  this  present  one.  But  now  let  us  consider 
what  is  the  opinion  of  the  lawgiver,  who  was  in  all  respects 
great  and  wise,  on  this  subject ;  for  in  manv  places  of  his 
historj  of  the  eiving  of  the  bw  he  mentions  wine,  and  the 
plant  which  produces  wine,  namely  the  vine;  and  he  commands 
some  persons  to  drink  it,  but  some  he  does  not  permit  to  do  so; 
and  at  times  he  gives  contrary  directi6iis  to  tnesame  people, 
ordering  them  sometimes  to  drink  and  some  times  to  aostain. 
These  therefore  are  the  persons  who  have  taken  the  great 
vow,  to  whom  it  is  expressly  forbidden  to  drink  unmixed  wine, 
being  the  priests  who  are  engaged  in  offering  sacrifices.  But 
those  who  drink*  wine  are  numerous  beyond  all  calculation, 
and  among  them  are  all  those  who  are  especially  praised  by 
the  lawgiver  for  their  virtue.  But  before  we  begm  to  tiJk 
of  these  subjects  we  will  examine  with  accuracy  some  points 
that  concern  this  argument,  and,  as  I  at  least  imagine  they 
are  these. 

II.  Moses  looks  upon  an  unmixed  wine  as  a  symbol  not 
of  one  thing  onlv  but  of  many,  namely  of  trifling,  and  plaving 
the  fool,  and  of  all  kinds  of  insensibility  and  of  insatiable 
greediness,  and  of  a  covetousness  which  is  hard  to  be  pleased, 
and  of  a  cheerfulness  which  comprehends  many  other  objects, 
and  of  a  nakedness  which  is  apparent  in  all  the  things  now 
mentioned,  such  as  that  which  he  says  Noah,  when  drunk, 
displayed  himself  in.  Wine,  then,  is  said  to  produce  all  these 
efftets.  But  great  numbers  of  persons  who,  because  they 
never  touch  unmixed  wine,  look  upon  themselves  as  sober,  are 
i n vol  ved  in  the  same  acoasation.  And  one  mav  see  some  of  them 
acting  in  a  foolish  and  senseless  manner,  and  others  possessed 
by  complete  insensibilitv ;  and  others  again  who  are  never 
satisfiea,  but  are  always  thirsting  for  what  cannot  be  obtained, 
because  of  their  want  of  knowledge ;  others,  on  the  other 
hand  rejoicing  and  exulting ;  and  others  in  ^ood  truth  naked. 
Thecause  now  of  behaving  foolishly  isamischievous  ignorance; 
J  mean  by  this  expressioUi  not  an  ignorance  of  such  things 
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A8  are  mattera  ot  instruction  but  an  alienation  from,  and 
dislike  of  knowledge. 

The  cause  again  of  insensibility  is  a  treacheroi^  and 
mutilated  ignorance.  The  cause  of  insatiability  ia  a  most 
grieyous  appetite  for  the  indulgence  of  the  passions  of  the 
soul.  The  cause  of  cheerfulness  is  at  once  the  acquisition 
and  the  employment  of  virtue.  Of  nakedness  there  are 
many  causes — an  ignorance  of  such  things  as  are  opposite 
to  one  another;  complete  innocence  and  simplicity  of 
manners ;  truth,  which  strips  off  all  the  coyerings  of  such 
things  as  are  concealed,  on  the  one  side  revealing  virtue  to 
our  eyes,  and  on  the  other  side,  in  its  turn,  uncovering  vice  ; 
for  no  one  can  possibly  put  off  both  these  things  at  one 
time,  nor  can  he  either  strip  them  both  off  togetner  But 
when  any  one  discards  the  one,  he  must  of  necessity  take  up 
and  clothe  himself  with  the  other.  For  aa  the  old  story 
tells  us,  Qod,  when  he  had  combined  pleasure  and  pain,  two 
things  naturally  at  variance,  under  one  head,  gave  to  ua  an 
outward  sense  capable  of  appreciating  them  both,  not  at  the 
same  moment,  but  at  different  times,  fixing  the  period  of 
the  return  of  one  to  be  simultaneous  with  the  moment  of 
the  flight  of  the  other.  Thus  from  one  root  of  the  domi- 
nant principle,  the  two  shoots  of  virtue  and  vice  sprang  up, 
neither  blossoming  nor  bearing  fruit  at  the  same  time ;  for 
when  the  one  loses  its  leaves  and  fades  away,  then  the  other 
begins  to  shoot,  and  blossom,  and  look  green,  so  that  one 
might  fancy  that  the  one  withered  through  dissatisfaction 
at  the  blooming  appearance  of  the  other. 

It  is  with  reference  to  this  that  Moses  represents  in  a 
most  natural  manner  the  donarture  of  Jacob  to  be  contem- 
poraneous with  the  arrival  ot  Esau ;  *'  For  it  came  to  pasa," 
says  he,  '*  that  as  Jacob  went  out  his  brother  Esau  came  in.*'* 
As  long,  indeed,  as  prudence  dwells  in  and  makes  his  abode 
in  the  soul,  so  long  every  companion  of  folly  is  discarded 
and  banished  to  a  distance ;  but  vvhen  prudence  departs 
then  folly  rejoices  and  enters,  since  its  enemy  and  adversary, 
for  whose  sake  it  was  driven  away  and  banished,  is  no  longer 
inhabiting  the  same  place  as  before. 

III.  We  have  now  then  said  enough  by  way  of  preface 
to  this  treatise.    We  will  proceed  to  adduce  the  proofs  of - 
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all  that  we  have  said,  beginning  first  of  all  to  establish  the 
^rst  point. 

We  said,  then,  that  ignorance  was  the  cause  of  man's 
behaving  foolishlr  and  misconducting  himself,  just  as  a 
great  quantity  of  unmixed  wine  is  to  great  numbera  of 
foolish  persons ;  for  ignorance  is  the  primary  eril  of  all  the 
errors  of  the  soul,  if  we  must  tell  the  truth,  from  which,  as 
from  a  spring,  all  the  actious  of  life  do  flow,  never  producing 
to  any  one,  one  single  stream  of  wholesome  or  drinkable 
water,  but  only  brackish  water,  the  cause  of  disease  and 
destruction  to  all  who  use  it.  Thus,  at  all  events,  the  law- 
giver is  very  indignant  with  all  uninstructed  and  unmanage- 
able persons,  more  than  he  is  with  any  other  description  of 
people  whatever.  And  a  proof  of  this  is  this :  who  are  they 
who  are  united  in  alliance  not  so  much  by  study  as  by 
nature,  whether  among  men  or  among  the  other  kinds  of 
animals  P  No  one ;  not  even  a  madman  would  say  that  any 
beings  were  so  closely  united  as  parents  and  children ;  for 
even  by  the  mere  untaught  instinct  of  nature  the  parent 
always  ( ares  for  his  offspring,  and  in  every  case  endeavjurs 
to  provide  for  its  safety  and  durability. 

ly .  Those,  then,  who  are  the  natural  protectora  of  othen, 
Moses  represents  as  having  crossed  over  to  the  ranks  of 
enemies,  making  those  accusen  who  would  naturally  have 
been  advocates,  1  mean  the  father  and  mother,  in  order  that 
the  children  may  be  destroyed  by  those  by  whom  above  all 
othertt  it  was  natural  they  should  be  saved ;  ''  For  if,"  says 
be,  "any  man*s  son  be  disobedient,  or  contentious,  not 
obeying  the  voice  of  his  father  and  of  his  mother,  and  if  they 
reprove  him  and  he  does  not  listen  to  them,  then  his  father 
and  his  mother  shall  take  him,  and  shall  bring  him  before 
the  elden  of  the  city,  and  shall  bring  him  to  the  fixate  of 
that  place,  and  shall  say  to  the  men  of  their  city.  This  our 
son  is  disobedient  and  contentious,  and  does  not  obey  our 
voice,  but  spends  his  time  in  revelling  and  drunkenness. 
And  the  men  of  that  city  shall  stone  him,  and  you  shall 
destroy  that  wicked  one  from  among  you."*  Therefore, 
here  the  accusations  are  four  in  number— disobedience,  and 
contentiousness,  and  love  of  reyelling,  and  drunkenness;  and 
the  last  of  these  is  the  greatest,  deriving  its  growth  from 
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tho  first,  namely,  from  di»obedienc6 ;  for  when  the  soul 
begins  to  be  restive  it  advances  onward  through  oontentioii 
and  quarrelsomeness,  and  arrives  at  last  at  the  furthest 
boundary,  drunkenness,  the  cause  of  alienation  of  mind  and 
folly.  ]But  it  is  requisite  to  see  the  force  of  each  of  all  these 
accusations,  beginning  with  the  first  in  order. 

Y.  It  is  then  confessed  by  all  roost  undeniably,  that  it  is 
both  honourable  and  advantageous  to  yield  and  to  become 
obedient  to  virtue,  so  that  on  the  other  hand  to  be  disobe- 
dient to  it  must  be  disgraceful  and  in  no  moderate  degree 
disadvantageous.  And  to  be  contentious  and  obstinate  is  a 
quality  which  comprehends  every  extravagance  of  evil ;  for 
the  man  who  is  disobedient  is  less  wicked  than  he  who  ia 
contentious,  since  the  one  only  disregards  what  he  is  com- 
manded to  do,  but  the  other  also  exerts  himself  to  do  the 
contrary.  Come,  now,  let  us  investigate  the  true  nature  of 
these  things. 

Since  the  law  commands,  for  instance,  that  men  should 
honour  their  parents,  he  who  does  not  honour  them  is  dis- 
obedient ;  but  he  who  dishonours  them  is  contentious.  And 
*again,  since  it  is  a  righteous  action  to  preserve  one's  coun- 
try, we  must  call  the  man  who  admits  of  hesitation  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  object  disobedient,  but  the  man  who  is  pre- 
pared moreover  to  betray  it  we  must  pronounce  perverse 
and  contentious.  Again,  he  who,  when  requested  to  requite 
a  favour,  contradicts  the  man  who  says  that  he  ought  to 
consider  himself  a  debtor,  is  disobedient;  but  he  wno,  in 
addition  to  making  no  return,  is  so  carried  away  by  conteo- 
tiousness  that  he  endeavours  to  do  the  person  what  harm  he 
can,  commits  unredeemable  wickedness.  And  further,  he 
who  never  approaches,  nor  practises  sacrifices,  or  any  of  the 
other  observances  required  by  pietj,  disobeys  the  command- 
ments which  the  law  usually  ordains  in  such  matters ;  but 
he  who  resists  and  turns  aside  to  the  opposite  disposition, 
impiety,  is  a  wicked  man  and  a  minister  of  impiety. 

yi.  Such  a  man  as  this  was  he  who  said,  "  Who  ia  there 
whom  I  am  to  obeyP"  and  again,  *'I  do  not  know  the 
Lord."*  For  by  his  first  expression  he  states  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  Deity ;  and  by  the  second  question  he 
means,  that  even  if  there  is  such  a  being,  still  ne  will  not 
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recognise  him,  which  ariaeB  from  a  deficiency  in  his  provi- 
dence ;  for  if  he  were  possessed  of  providence  he  wotud  be 
recognized. 

Now  to  bring  contributions  and  supplies  in  aid  of  an 
entertainment  with  a  view  to  a  participation  in  that  best  of 
all  possessions,  prudence,  is  praiseworthy  and  advantageous. 
But  to  do  so  with  a  view  to  the  worst  of  all  objects,  folly,  is 
disadvantageous  and  blameable ;  therefore,  the  contributions 
for  the  most  excellent  object  are  the  desire  of  virtue,  the 
imitation  of  good  men,  continued  care,  laborious  practice, 
incessant  and  unwearied  labours ;  the  contributions  for  tho 
opposite  object  are  relaxation,  indifference,  luxury,  effemi- 
nacy, and  a  complete  desertion  of  what  is  right.  And  we 
may  see  those  who  every  day  descend  into  the  arena  to  con- 
tend in  drinking  much  wine,  and  practising  this  quality 
every  day,  and  striving  to  gain  the  victory  in  greediness 
and  voracity,  bringing  their  contributions  as  though  they 
had  some  diesirable  oDJect  in  view,  and  injuring  themselves 
in  every  thing,  in  their  property,  and  their  bodies,  and  their 
souls ;  for  by  contributing  ttieir  property  they  diminish  their 
substance ;  and  they  break  down  and  enervate  the  powers  of 
their  bodies  by  their  luxurious  way  of  life,  and  as  for  their 
souls,  inundating  them  with  immoderate  food  like  a  swollen 
torrent,  they  compel  that  to  sink  down  to  the  lowest  depth. 

For  the  same  manner  all  those,  who  bring  contributions 
for  the  destruction  of  learning,  injure  the  most  important 
tiling  in  them,  namely,  their  min^  cutting  off  every  thing 
that  might  save  it — prudence,  and  temperance,  and  courage, 
nnd  justice ;  on  which  account  he  seems  to  me  himself  tc 
use  a  compound  word,  avfiffoXoxo^uf^  for  the  more  manifest 
manifestation  of  his  meaning,  because  they  who  bring  for- 
ward attempts  at  virtue  as  tneir  offering  and  contribution^ 
wound  and  lacerate,  and  cut  to  pieces,  obedient  and  learn- 
ing-loving souls  to  the  extent  of  their  utter  destruction. 

Vll.  Therefore  the  wise  Abraham  is  said  to  have  returned 
o^oin  from  the  slaughter  of  Ghedorlaomer,  and  of  the  kinffs 
wno  were  with  him.*  And  on  the  other  hand,  Amalek  is 
said  to  have  cut  to  pieces  the  rear  of  the  company  of  the 
meditator  of  virtue,!  in  strict  accordance  with  uie  truth  of 
nature;  for  what  is  contrary  td  one  is  also  hostile  to  the  otheTi 
*  Q«i6tis  xiv.  17.  t  Dratsronomy  xzv.  18. 
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and  such  things  are  always  meditating  the  deatraction  of 
one  another.  But  one  may  especially  blame  a  man  who 
contributes  ofTcriiigs  on  this  account,  because  such  an  one 
has  not  only  determined  to  do  wrong,  but  also  to  co-operate 
with  others  in  doing  wrong,  thinking  fit  in  some  things  to 
be  the  leader  himself,  and  in  others  to  follow  the  leadership 
of  others ;  so  that,  erring  both  by  nature  and  through  what 
he  has  learnt,  he  leaves  himself  no  good  hope  of  safety,  and 
this,  too,  though  the  law  has  expressly  said  that  one  must 
"  not  follow  a  multitude  to  do  evil  ;''*  for,  in  truth,  evil  is  a 
very  manifold  and  very  fertile  thins  in  the  souls  of  men,  but 
good  is  but  a  contracted  and  rare  tning.  Again  it  is  a  most 
useful  recommendation,  not  to  ioin  witn  many  persons  to  do 
evil,  but  to  unite  with  a  few  whose  chief  practice  is  to  do 
justly. 

YIII.  The  fourth  and  greatest  of  the  accusations,  is  that 
of  drunkenness,  not  slight  but  excessive  drunkenness.  Por 
devotion  to  crime  is  equivalent  to  devotion  to  swelling  up, 
and  kindlincr,  and  inflaming  the  poison  which  is  the  great 
cause  of  folly,  namely  ignorance,  a  thing  which  can  never  be 
extinguished,  but  which  is  at  all  times  and  in  every  case 
raising  a  conflagration  and  fury  in  the  soul.  Very  naturally, 
therefore,  justice  will  follow  which  purifies  every  evil 
disposition  of  the  mind,  for  it  is  said,  "  Thou  shalt  utterly 
get  rid  of  the  wicked  man, "  not  out  of  the  city,  or  out  of 
the  country,  or  out  of  the  nation,  but  ''out  of  yourselves,  "f 
For  there  are  man^  faulty  and  blameable  thoughts  lurk- 
ing in  us,  and  taking  up  their  abode  in  the  recesses  of 
our  hearts,  which,  since  they  are  incurable,  it  is  necessary 
to  eradicate  and  destroy. 

Therefore  it  is  just  that  this  disobedient  and  Qontentious 
man,  who  is  alway^s  advancing  plausible  reasons  as  a  sort  of 
offering  and  contribution  on  his  part  towards  the  destruction 
of  what  is  good,  and  who  is  inflamed  with  strong  wine,  and 
raging  in  a  drunken  manner  against  virtue,  and  being 
absuraly  excited  to  his  own  injury  by  wine,  should  have  his 
allies  for  his  accusers,  his  own  father  and  mother,  since  he 
ought  to  receive  every  possible  reproof  and  chastisement 
from  those  who  can  be  saved ;  but  of  the  father  and  mother 
the  appellations  are  common,  but  their  powers  are  difiTerent. 
^  Exodus  xxiii.  3.  f  Deuteronomy  xzL  21. 
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At  all  events  we  shall  speak  with  justice,  if  we  say  that  the 
Creator  of  the  universe  is  also  the  father  of  his  creation ; 
and  that  the  mother  was  the  knowledge  of  the  Creator  with 
whom  God  uniting,  not  as  a  man  unites,  became  the  father 
of  creation.  And  this  knowledge  having  received  the  seed 
of  Gk)d,  when  the  day  of  her  travail  arrived,  brought  forth 
her  only  and  well-beloved  son,  perceptible  by  the  external 
senses,  namely  this  world.  Accordingly  wisdom  is  re- 
presented by  some  one  of  the  beings  of  the  divine  company 
as  speakinff  of  herself  in  this  manner :  "  God  created  me  as 
the  first  of  his  works,  and  before  the  beginning  of  time  did 
he  establish  me."  For  it  was  necessary  that  all  the  things 
which  came  under  the  head  of  the  creation  must  be  yoimger 
than  the  mother  and  nurse  of  the  whole  universe.    . 

IX.  Who  then  is  able  to  encounter  the  accusation  of 
these  parents  P  No  one  can  withstand  even  their  moderate 
threats,  or  their  very  slightest  reproach ;  for  neither  is  anr 
one  able  to  contain  the  immeasurable  multitude  of  their 
gifts,  perhaps  even  the  whole  world  is  not;  but  like  a 
shallow  channel,  when  the  great  fountain  of  the  bounties  of 
God  flows  into  it,  it  will  be  very  speedily  filled  so  as  to 
overtop  its  bounds  and  overflow ;  but  if  we  are  unable  to 
receive  his  benefits,  how  shall  we  endure  his  chastising 
powers  when  they  come  upon  us  P 

But  these  parent  of  the  universe  must  be  taken  out  of 
the  present  discussion ;  and  for  the  present  let  us  consider 
their  pupils  and  acquaintances  who  have  had  assigned  to 
them  the  care  and  superintendence  of  such  souls  as  are  not 
unwilling  to  learn  and  illiterate.  Therefore  we  say  that  the 
father  is  masculine  and  perfect  right  reason,  and  that  the 
mother  is  that  middle  and  encyclical'  course  of  study,  and 
instruction,  and  learning,  which  it  is  honourable  and 
advantageous  to  obey  as  a  child  obeys  his  parents.  The 
recommendation  then  of  the  father,  that  is  ol  right  reason, 
is  to  follow  and  obey  reason,  pursuing  naked  and 
undisguised  truth;  and  the  injunction  of  learning,  the 
mother  that  is,  is  to  obey  the  just  customs,  which  ancient 
men  who  embraced  oninion,  as  if  it  were  truth,  have 
established  in  cities,  and  nations,  and  countries. 

Now  these  parents  have  four  classes  of  children.  Pirst  of 
all  comes  that  class  which  is  obedient  to  them  both,  the 
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teeond  U  that  whidi  mtteods  to  neither,  being  the  oppocitd 
of  the  fonner  one.  Of  the  othen,  each  is  hmlf  perfect.  For 
the  one  ii  eireedingiy  attached  to  ita  lather,  ana  attenda  to 
him,  but  disregards  ita  mother  and  her  injnnctiona  The 
other  again  appears  to  be  attached  to  ita  mother,  and  ob^a 
her  in  eTerjtmnf,  but  paja  but  little  attention  to  ita  fiither. 
The  firift  dass,  t&refore,  will  carrj  off  the  prixe  of  Ticiorj 
as  superior  to  all  the  others;  the  aecond,  whidi  ia  tfaie 
eootrary  of  it,  will  meet  with  defeat  and  deatmetion  at  the 
aame  time ;  and  as  to  each  of  the  others  th^  will  daim,  one 
the  second  prize,  and  the  other  the  third.  The  one  whieh  ia 
obedient  to  its  ikther  being  the  second  in  honour,  and  the 
one  which  obejs  its  mother  being  the  third. 

X.  Now  of  the  soul  attached  to  its  mother,  yielding  to  the 
opinions  of  the  manj,  and  constantly  changing  ita  appear- 
ance in  accordance  with  the  rarious  forma  ariaing  from  the 
manifold  and  different  ways  of  life,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Egyptian  Proteus,  who  was  able  to  asaume  the  likeneaa  of 
anytning  in  the  whole  world,  and  to  conceal  his  real  form  ao 
as  to  render  it  entirely  invisible,  the  most  risible  image  is 
Jothor,  a  compound  of  pride,  who  evidently  repreaenta  a 
city  and  constitution  of  men  from  all  quartera,  and  of  all 
nations,  carried  away  by  vain  opinions.  For  afier  the  wise 
Moses  had  invited  the  whole  people  of  the  soul  to  observe 
piety  and  to  pay  the  honour  due  to  GK)d,  and  had  taught 
them  the  commandments  and  the  most  sacred  laws,  (for  he 
says,  **  When  there  is  a  controversy  among  them  and  they 
come  to  me,  I  will  decide  between  them  all,  and  I  will  bring 
together  to  them  the  commandments  of  GK>d  and  his  law."^* 
then  Jothor,  wise  in  his  own  conceit,  uninitiated  in  the 
divine  blessinc^s,  but  having  principally  lived  among  human 
and  corruptible  things,  harangues  the  people,  and  proposes 
laws  contrary  to  those  of  nature,  having  regard  only  to 
opinion,  while  those  other  laws  are  all  referrible  to  the 
standard  of  reality  and  truth. 

And  indeed  the  prophet,  pit^g  this  man  and  com- 
miserating his  exceeding  error,  thmks  it  fitting  to  endeavour 
to  teach  him  better  things,  and  to  persuade  him  to  change 
his  ways,  and  to  forsake  vain  opinions  and  steadily  to  follow 
the  truth.     For  says  he,  '^  We  after  having  cut  up  and 
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eradicated  the  Tain  pride  of  the  mind,  will  leave  otlr  abodes 
and  depart  to  the  place  of  knowledge,  which  we  shall  gain 
possession  of  by  the  divine  oracles  and  their  agreement  of 
the  result  with  them.  Come  now  with  us,  and  we  will  do 
thee  good.'**  For  so  doing  you  will  get  rid  of  that  most 
pernicious  thing,  false  opinion,  and  you  will  acquire  that 
most  advantageous  thing,  truth.  But  he,  beine;  as  it  were 
subdued  by  enchantment  in  this  way,  will  neglect  what  is 
said,  and  will  by  no  means  follow  any  kind  of  knowledge 
whatever,  but  will  retire  and  will  run  off  to  his  own 
individual  and  empty  pride.  For  it  is  said  in  the  scripture 
that  he  replied  to  him,  "  I  will  not  so,  except  to  my  own 
country  and  to  my  own  race;*'  that  is  to  say,  to  his 
kindred  infidelity  imbued  with  false  opinions,  since  he  had 
not  learnt  that  true  faith  which  is  dear  to  men. 

XI.  For,  when  ^desiring  to  make  a  display  of  his  piety,  he 
says,  "  Now  I  know  that  God  is  a  great  Lord  in  comparison 
of  all  gods,"t  he  accuses  himself  of  impiety  in  the  eyes  of 
all  men  who  are  competent  to  form  a  judgment ;  for  they 
will  say  to  him,  **  Dost  thou  now  know,  O  impious  man,  the 

Sower  of  the  Buler  of  the  universe  ?  but  before  this  thou 
idst  not  know  it.  For  was  there  anything  which  thou 
hast  ever  fallen  in  with .  of  more  antiauity  or  power  than 
God  P  And  are  not  the  virtues  of  theur  parents  knowu  to 
the  children  before  anything  else  in  the  world  f  And  wtts 
not  the  Buler  of  the  universe  the  creator  and  the  father  of  it  P 
So  that  if  you  now  say  that  yon  know  it,  you  do  not  know  it 
now,  because  you  did  not  know  it  from  the  beginninff  of  the 
creation."  And  you  are  not  the  less  convicted  of  fiuse  pre^ 
tences,  when  you  profess  to  compare  things  that  cannot  be 
compared,  and  say  that  you  now  recognise  the  greatness  and 
pre-eminence  of  God  in  comparison  of  all  other  gods. 

For  if  thou  hadst  in  real  truth  known  the  living  God,  yon 
would  never  have  supposed  that  there  was  any  other  ffod 
endued  with  independent  authority ;  for  as  the  sun,  when 
he  has  arisen,  hides  the  stars,  pouring  forth  his  own  light  al- 
together over  our  sieht,  so  also  when  the  beams  of  the  light-^ 
giving  Gt>d,  unmingled  as  they  ftre,  and  entirely  pure,  find 
visible  at  the  greatest  distance,  shone  upon  the  eye  of  the 
soul,  being  comprehensible  only  by  the  intellect,  then  the 
•  Kombm  z.  89.  t  Exodus  xviil.  11. 
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Eof  tba  taol  can  aee  nodiiiig  dm ;  for  the  knofwladee  of 
liring  God  haTing  bemmed  upooil|Oat-dAiilete¥er]rAiiig 
dae,  lo  that  even  thoae  things  whidi  are  moat  htilliaat  bj 
their  own  intrinsic  lifi;fat  appear  to  be  dark  in  eompariaoii. 

Theiefbre  he  would  nerer  hare  Tentured  to  compare  the 
true  and  faithful  God  to  those  ialaelj  named  goda,  it  Jie  had 
realljr  known  him ;  but  ignorance  of  the  one  God  haacanaed 
him  to  entertain  a  belief  of  manjr  as  goda,  who  have  in  realitj 
no  existence  at  alL 

XIL  Now  this  same  opinion  is  entertained  bj  ererf  one 
who,  having  thoroughly  comprehended  the  ainirs  of  the 
aouly  looks  with  astonisnmeDt  on  the  afllairs  of  the  bodj  nnd 
on  the  things  external  to  the  bodj,  diversified  as  thej  art» 
with  difierent  colours  and  forms,  in  order  to  deeeife  the  out- 
ward sense,  which  is  easily  worked  upon.  Boch  a  man  aa 
this  the  lawgiver  calls  labour,  who,  not  peroOTing  the  true 
laws  of  nature,  falselj  assents  to  thoae  which  are  in  fioroe 
amonff  men,  saying,  '^  It  is  not  the  custom  in  our  country  to 

f'ive  toe  jrounger  daughter  in  marriage  befiMre  the  dder."* 
or  he  thinks  that  it  £shoves  him  to  adhere  to  the  daa^ica- 
tion  arising  from  the  oonsiderstum  of  time,  according  to 
which,  that  which  b  oldest  is  entitled  to  priority,  and  after 
that,  that  which  is  theyouneer  is  admitted  to  a  participation 
in  their  joint  rights.  J3ut  tne  practiaer  of  wiadmn,  knowing 
that  natures  are  not  subject  to  time,  desires  what  is  younger 
first,  and  what  is  older  afterwards. 

And  moral  reason  agrees  with  him  in  this  matter,  £ar  it  la 
neceasary  for  those  who  practise  anything,  first  of  all  to  come 
to  the  more  recent  learning,  in  order  that  after  that,  they  may 
be  able  to  derive  advantage  from  that  which  ia  more  pmect. 
And,  on  this  account,  the  lovers  of  virtue  and  excellence  do 
not  approach  the  doors  of  the  older  philosophy  before  they 
have  become  familiar  with  these  younger  parts  of  it,  grammar, 
ftnd  geometry,  and  the  whole  range  of  encyclical  learning ; 
for  these  subordinate  branches}  do  always  attend  upon  those, 
who  with  sincerity  and  purity  of  purpose  court  wisdom.  But 
he  acts  cunningly  in  opposition  to  these  principles,  wishine  ua 
to  take  to  ourselves  toe  elder  sister  first,  not  in  order  Uiat 
we  may  have  her  in  a  lasting  manner,  but  that  being  attnusted 

■ 
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by  the  allurements  of  the  younger,  we  may  hereafter  relax  in 
our  desire  for  the  elder  one. 

XIII.  And  we  may  almost  say  that  this  tias  happened  to 
many  of  those  who  have  used  out  of  the  way  roads  to  learn- 
ing ;  for  still,  as  one  may  say,  men  coming  from  their  Tory 
swaddling  clothes  to  the  most  perfect  study  and  way  of  life, 
philosophy,  not  thinkine  it  fit  to  be  utterly  iraorant  of  ency- 
clical leaminff,  have  still  determined  to  apply  themselves  to 
them  late  and  unwillingly.  And  then,  descending  from  the 
older  and  more  important  kinds  of  learning  to  the  contem- 
plation of  the  interior  and  yoimger  branches,  they  have 
grown  old  among  them  so  as  no  longer  to  be  able  to  return 
to  those  pursuits  with  which  they  began. 

It  is  on  this  account,  I  imagine,  that  he  sayn,  **  Accomplish 
her  seven  years,* '  which  is  equivafent  to :  let  not  the  good 
of  the  soul  be  unaccomplished  by  you ;  but  let  it  have  an 
end  and  a  due  completion,  in  order  that  you  may  meet  with 
the  younger  classification  of  good  things,  of  which  personal 
beauty,  and  glory,  and  riches,  and  such  things  as  these 
make  up  the  sum.  But  he  does  not  promise  to  accomplish 
them,  but  only  agrees  to  fulfil  them ;  that  is  to  say,  studying 
never  to  omit  anythinp;  which  may  conduce  to  its  growth  and 
fulness,  but  in  every  instance  labouring  to  get  the  better  of 
all  his  difficulties,  even  though  there  may  t>e  innumerable 
impediments  hindering  and  drawing  him  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

And  the  scripture  here  appears  to  me  to  show  very  plainly^ 
that  customs  are  regarded  by  men  more  than  by  women,  as 
is  clear  by  the  words  of  Bachel,  who  admires  only  those  things 
which  are  perceptible  by  the  outward  senses ;  for  she  says 
to  her  father,  "Be  not  angry,  my  lord,  that  I  am  unable  to 
rise  up  before  thee  in  thy  presence,  because  the  custom  6t 
women  is  upon  me."  *  Therefore  it  is  especially  the  conduct 
of  women,  to  pay  regard  to  customs ;  for,  indeed,  that  is  the 
habit  of  the  weaker  and  more  feminine  soul;  while  the 
nature  of  men,  and  of  that  reason  which  is  really  vigorous 
and  masculine,  is  to  be  guided  by  nature. 

Xiy.  But  I  marvel  at  the  sincerity  and  truth  of  the  soul 
which,  in  its  conversation,  confesses  that  it  is  unable  to  rise 
np  against  apparent  good  things,  and  nevertheless  admires 
and  honours  every  one  of  them,  and  all  but  prefers  them  to 
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ittel£  Since  wlio  of  ua  does  remt  weahli,  sod  who  of  oa 
enters  the  lists  against  glorj  ?  And  who  despises  honour 
or  authority,  who,  I  may  saj,  of  almost  all  those  who  are 
still  stained  hj  Tain  opinions  ?  No  one  whatever.  But  mm 
long  aa  we  haye  none  of  these  things  we  talk  loudlj  and 
proudly,  as  if  we  were  men  of  small  wants,  and  oompanioiis 
of  frugality,  which  renders  life  all-sufficient  tar  itself^  and 
iust,  and  suitable  for  free  and  nobly  bom  men.  But  when 
there  is  hope  of  any  of  the  things  which  I  haye  enumerated, 
or  when  only  the  slightest  brerae  of  such  lume  blows  upon 
us,  then  we  are  found  out,  for  we  at  once  yield,  and  aubmit, 
and  are  unable  to  hold  out  or  resist ;  and  being  betrayed  b j 
the  outward  senses,  which  are  so  dear  to  ua,  we  aband^  the 
whole  alliance  of  the  soul,  and  we  desert  not  in  a  concealed 
manner,  but  openly  and  undisguisedly.  And  perhsps  thia 
is  not  more  than  is  reasonable  to  expect. 

For  the  customs  of  women  are  still  predominant  in  ua,  while 
we  are  not  as  yet  able  to  wash  them  off,  or  to  rise  and  cross 
oyer  to  the  hearth  of  the  men's  chamber,  aa  is  related  of  the 
mind  which  loved  virtue,  by  name  Sarah ;  for  she  is  represented 
in  the  sacred  oracles  as  having  ceased  to  be  influenced  by  the 
customs  of  women,*  when  she  was  about  to  be  in  travail  and 
to  bring  forth  the  self-taught  offspring,  being  by  name  Isaac. 
And  she  is  said  not  to  have  had  a  mother,  having  received  the 
inheritance  of  relationship  from  her  father  only,  and  net  from 
her  mother,  having  no  snare  in  the  female  race ;  for  some 
one  has  said  somewhere,  *'  And  yet,  in  truth,  she  is  my 
sister,  the  daughter  of  my  father,  but  not  the  daughter  of 
my  mother.*' t  For  she  is  not  formed  of  the  material  per- 
ceptible by  the  outward  senses,  which  is  always  in  a  state  of 
formation  or  of  dissolution,  which  is  called  the  mother,  and 
nurse  and  bringer  up  of  created  things ;  among  which,  first 
of  all,  the  tree  of  wisdom  sprang  up,  but  rather  of  the  cause 
and  father  of  all.  She,  therefore,  having  emerged  out  of  the 
whole  corporeal  world,  and  exulting  from  the  joy  which  is  in 
God,  laucns  at  the  pursuits  of  men,  which  are  conversant 
about  either  war  or  peace. 

XY.  We,  then,  oeing  overcome  by  the  unmanly  and 

woman- like  association  with  the  outward  senses,  and  the 

passions,  and  the  objects  of  the  outward  senses,  are  not  able 

to  stand  up  in  opposition  to  anything  that  is  apparent.   But 
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are  draffged  on,  some  of  us,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  and 
others  of  us  willinglj,  b^  ererything  which  comes  across  us ; 
and  if  our  armj,  not  being  able  to  execute  the  commands  of 
the  father,  were  to  'yield,  it  would  neyertheless  have  for  an 
ally  lUi  mother,  moderate  learning,  which  enacts  in  different 
cities  such  laws  as  are  in  common  use,  and  appear  to  be  just, 
and  establishes  different  institutions  in  different  countries. 

But  there  are  some  persons  who,  neglecting  the  precepts 
of  their  mothers,  adhere  with  all  their  might  to  the  injunc- 
tions of  their  fathers,  whom  riffht  reason  has  thought  worthy 
of  the  greatest  honour,  namefy,  of  the  priesthood  \  and  if  we 
go  through  their  actions,  bj  which  they  have  obtained  this 
honour,  we  shall  perhaps  incur  the  ridicule  of  many,  who  are 
deceived  by  the  first  appearances  which  present  themselves 
to  them,  and  who  do  not  perceive  those  powers  which  are 
invisible  and  kept  in  the  shade.  For  those  who  have  applied 
themselves  to  prayers  and  sacrifices,  and  the  whole  boay  of 
ceremonies  connected  with  the  temple,  ore,  what  seems  a 
most  paradoxical  thing,  homicides,  fratricides,  murderers  of 
those  persons  who  are  nearest  and  dearest  to  them,  though 
they  ought  to  be  pure,  and  sprung  from  the  pure,  having  no 
connection  with  any  pollution;  intentionally  incurred,  nay, 
not  even  unintentionaAy.  For  it  is  said, "  Each  of  you  slay 
his  brother,  and  each  of  you  slay  his  neighbour,  and  each  of 
you  slay  his  nearest  relations.  And  the  sons  of  Levi  did  as 
liloses  had  spoken ;  and  there  fell  of  the  people  in  that  day 
about  three  thousand  men.'**  And  those  who  nad  slain  such 
a  vast  multitude  he  praises,  sayins,  **  Ye  have  this  day,  each 
of  you,  filled  your  hands  to  the  Lord  in  your  son,  or  your 
brother,  so  that  blessing  shall  be  given  to  you.'* 

XYL  What,  then,  are  we  to  say,  but  that  Such  men  are ' 
caught  by  the  common  customs  of  men,  having,  as  their 
accuser,  their  mother,  who  lives  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
state,  and  acts  like  a  demagogue,  namely,  custom  :  but  that 
the  others  preserve  the  laws  of  nature,  having,  for  their  ally, 
their  father,  namely,  right  reason ;  for  it  is  not  the  case,  as 
some  persons  think,  that  the  priests  slay  men,  rational  ani- 
mals, compounded  of  soul  and  Dody,  but  they  only  eradicate 
from  their  minds  all  those  things  which  are  akin  to  and  dear 
to  the  flesh,  thinking  it  seemly  for  those  who  have  become 

*  Ezodni  xxzii.  27. 
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inimsters  of  the  only  wise  GK)d,  to  alienate  themaelTee  from 
all  the  things  of  creation,  and  to  look  upon  all  such  things 
as  enemies  and  thoroughly  hostile. 

On  this  account  it  is,  that  we  shall  slay  a  brother,  not  a 
man,  but  the  body,  which  is  brother  to  the  soul ;  that 
is  to  say,  we  shall  separate  that  which  is  devoted  to  the 
passions  and  mortal,  firom  that  which  is  devoted  to  yirtue  and 
divine.  And,  again,  we  shall  slay  a  neighbour,  not  a  man, 
but  a  company  and  a  band ;  for  such  a  company  is,  at  the 
same  time,  akm  to,  and  hostile  to,  the*  soul,  laying  baits  and 
spreadinff  snares  for  it,  in  order  that  being  inuncbted  by  the 
oDJects  of  the  outward  senses,  which  overflow  it^  it  may  never 
emerge  and  look  up  to  heaven,  so  as  to  embrace  the  beautiful 
and  God-like  natures.  And  we  shall  also  slay  those  nearest 
to  us:  but  that  which  is  nearest  to  the  mind  is  uttered 
speech,  inserting  false  opinions  among  reasonable  and  natu- 
ral plausibilities  and  probabilities,  to  the  destructioii  of  that 
best  of  all  possessions,  truth. 

XYII.  Yfhj9  then,  are  we  not  also  to  repel  this  being,  too, 
who  is  a  sophist  and  a  polluted  person,  condemning  mm  to 
the  death  which  is  suited  to  him,  namely,  silence  (for  silence 
is  the  death  of  speech),  in  order  that  the  mind  may  be  no 
Ipnger  led  away  by  its  sophisms,  but  being  oompletefy  eman* 
cipated  from  all  the  pleasures  which  are  according  to  the 
body,  "  the  brother,*'  and  being  alienated  from,  and  having 
shaken  off  the  voke  of,  all  the  trickeries  according  to  ''  the 
neighbour,**  ana  the  neighbouring  outward  senses,  and  from 
the  sophistries  in  accordance  with  the  '* nearest"  speech, 
may  be  able,  in  all  purity,  to  apply  itself  to  all  the  proper 
objects  of'  the  intellect. 

This  is  he  "  who  says  to  his  fietther  and  to  his  mother,"  his 
mortal  parents,  "  I  have  not  seen  you,"  ever  since  I  have 
beheld  the  things  of  God,  who  "  does  not  recognize  his  sons,'* 
ever  since  he  has  become  an  acquaintance  of  wisdom,  who 
'*  disowns  his  brethren,***  ever  since  he  has  ceased  to  be  dis- 
owned by  Gt>d,  and  has  been  thought  worthv  of  perfect  sal- 
vation. This  is  he  who  '*  took  as  coadjutor,*'  that  is  to  say, 
who  searched  for  and  soup;ht  out  the  things  of  corruptible 
creation,  ot  which  the  chief  happiness  is  laid  up  in  eatine 
and  drinking,  and  who  went,  Moses  says,  **  to  the  chimney, 
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which  was  bundng  and  flaming  with  the  ezcesiBes  of  wicked- 
ness, and  which  could  never  be  eztinffuished,  namely,  the 
life  of  man,  and  who,  after  that,  was  able  even  to  pierce  the 
woman  through  her  belly,*  because  she  appeared  to  be  the 
cause  of  bringing  forth,  being,  in  real  truth,  rather  the 
patient  than^  the  agent,  and  eyen  oTeir  "  man,*'  and  every 
reasoning  which  follows  the  opinion  which  attributes  passions 
to  the  essence  of  Gh)d,  who  is  the  cause  of  all  things. 

XYIU.  WiU  not  this  person  be  justly  looked  upon  as  a 
murderer,  by  many  who  are  influenced  by  the  customs  which 
have  so  much  weisht  among  women  P  But  with  Gk>d,  the 
ruler  and  father  of  the  universe,  he  will  be  thought  worthy 
of  inflnite  praises  and  panegyrics,  and  of  rewards  which  can 
never  be  taken  away ;  and  the  rewards  are  great,  and  akin 
to  one  another,  being  peace  and  the  priesthood :  for  it  was 
an  illustrious  achievement,  after  having  put  to  flight  the 
almost  invincible  troops  of  men  who  live  according  to  the 
common  fashion,  and  having  put  down  the  civil  war  of  the 
appetites  in  the  soul,  to  establish  a  peace  firmly ;  and  for 
tnis  great  exploit  to  receive  nothing  else,  not  riches,  not 
glory,  not  honour,  not  authority,  not  beauty,  not  strength, 
not  any  of  the  advantages  of  the  body,  nor,  on  the  ouier 
hand,  earth  or  heaven,  or  all  the  world,  but  that  most  im- 
portant and  valuable  of  all  things,  the  rank  of  the  priest- 
nood,  the  office  of  serving  and  paying  honour  to  Him  who 
is  in  truth  the  only  being  worthy  of  honour  and  service ;  this 
is  an  admirable  thing,  an  object  worthy  of  contention. 

And  I  was  not  wronff  when  I  called  those  rewurds,  brothers 
to  one  another,  but  I  said  so,  knowine  that  he  cannot  be 
made  a  true  priest  who  is  stiU  servins  m  human  and  mortal 
warfare,  in  wnich  vain  opinions  are  the  officers  of  the  com- 
panies ;  and  that  he  cannot  be  a  peaceful  man,  who  does  not 
in  sincerity  cultivate  and  serve,  with  all  simplicity,  the  only 
Being  who  has  no  share  in  wai^Gue,  and  everlastiiiup  peace. 

XfX.  Such  are  the  persons  who  honour  their  uther,  and 
the  things  belonging  to  their  &ther,  but  who  pay  but  little 
regard  to  their  mother  and  to  things  that  belong  to  her. 
But  Moses  represents  the  man  who  is  at  variance  with  both 
his  father  and  nis  mother,  and  brings  them  forward  as  saying, 
"  I  know  not  the  Lord  $  and  I  will  not  let  Israel  go.*'t  For 
*  Kiimb«n  zj:v.  8.  f  Exodus  v.  2« 
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he  appears  to  put  himself  in  opposition  to  those  dime  things, 
nrhich  are  established  in  accordance  with  diYine  reason,  and 
also  to  those  which  are  established  with  reference  to  created 
beings,  by  means  of  education,  and  to  be  throwing  eyerything 
into  confusion  in  every  direction.  And  there  are  eyen  now — 
for  the  human  race  has  not  as  yet  entirely  purified  itself 
from  unmixed  wickedness — there  are  still  persons  who  baye 
absolutely  determined  to  do  nothing  which  has  any  bearing 
on  piety  or  on  human  society,  but  who,  on  the  contrary,  are 
the  companions  of  impiety  and  atheism,  and  treacherous 
towards  their  equab. 

And  these  men  go  about,  being  the  greatest  imaginable 
pests  of  their  cities,  out  of  curiosity  and  a  love  of  intenering, 
mixing  themselves  up  with,  or  rather,  if  one  must  tell  the 
truth,  throwing  into  confusion  all  kinds  of  afiairs,  both  public 
and  private,  men  who  ought  to  have  put  up  prayers  and 
offered  sacrifices  to  avert  (as  if  it  had  been  a  neat  disease) 
famine,  or  pestilence,  or  any  other  evil  inflicted  by  Otod ;  for 
these  calamities  are  great  evils  to  those  on  whom  they  fisdl ; 
in  reference  to  which  Moses  sings  their  destruction,  when 
they  have  been  destroyed  by  their  own  allies,  and  swal- 
lowed up  by  their  own  opinions,  as  if  by  the  waves  of  a 
stormy  sea. 

Xi,  Let  us  now,  therefore,  proceeding  in  regular  order, 
speak  of  the  enemies  of  these  persons,  men  who  honour 
instruction  and  ri^ht  reason,  among  whom  are  those  who  are 
attached  to  the  virtue  of  one  of  their  parents,  being  half- 
perfect  companions;  these  men  are  the  most  exoeUeut 
guardians  of  the  laws  which  the  father,  that  is  to  say,  right 
reason,  established,  and  faithful  stewards  of  the  customs 
which  education,  their  mother,  instituted;  and  they  were 
instructed  by  right  reason,  their  fiftther,  to  honour  the  i'ather 
of  the  universe,  and  not  to  neglect  the  customs  and  laws 
established  by  education,  their  mother,  and  considered  by  all 
men  to  be  founded  in  justice. 

When,  therefore,  Jacob,  the  practiser  of  yirtue,  and  the 
man  who  entered  into  the  lists  of,  and  was  a  candidate  for, 
the  prizes  of  virtue,  was  inclined  to  give  his  ears  in  exchange 
for  his  eyes,  and  words  for  actions,  and  improvements  for 
perfection,  as  tho  bounteous  God  was  vnlling  to  give  eyes 
to  his  mind,  in  order  that  he  might  for  the  future  c^arly  see 
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what  hitherto  he  had  only  comprehended  bj  hearing  (for 
the  eyes  ore  more  trastworthj  than  the  ears),  the  oracle 
sounded  in  his  ears,  '*  Thy  name  shall  not  be  called  Jacob  ; 
but  Israel  shall  thy  name  be,  because  thou  hast  prevailed 
with  God  and  with  men,  with  power."*  Jacob  then  is  the 
name  of  leamine  and  of  improTement,  that  is  to  say  of  those 
powers  which  depend  upon  learning,  and  Israel  is  the  name 
of  perfection,  for  the  name  being  interpreted  means  "  the 
sight  of  Gk>d ; "  and  what  can  be  more  perfect  among  all  the 
Tirtues  than  the  sight  of  the  only  liyinff  Qod  ?  Accordingly 
he  who  hath  seen  this  Rood  thing  is  confessed  to  be  good  by 
both  his  parents,  hanng  attained  to  strength  in  God  and 
power  botn  before  the  Lord  and  before  men. 

And  it  appears  to  me  to  be  very  well  said  in  the  book  of 
Proverbs,  "  Men  who  see  what  is  right  before  God  and  before 
men.'*t  Since  it  is  by  the  aid  of  both  these  that  men  attain 
to  the  cotnplete  posseession  of  good.  For  when  you  have 
been  tauffht  to  observe  the  laws  of  your  Father,  |  and  not  to 
disregard  the  injunctions  of  your  mother,  you  will  be  able 
to  say  with  confidence  and  priae,  **  For  I  also  was  bom  a  son, 
subject  to  my  father,  and  beloved  before  the  fsyce  of  my 
"  mother. " 

XXL  But,  I  should  say  to  this  man,  were  you  not  fated 
to  be  loved,  if  you  kept  toe  laws  established  among  mortals 
out  of  a  desire  for  feUowship,  and  if  you  paid  due  respect 
to  the  ordinances  of  the  uncreate  God  out  of  a  love  for,  and 
a  desire  to  exhibit  ^ieinrP  Therefore  Moses,  the  divine 
prophet  of  God,  in  his  aescription  of  the  buildine  of  the 
temple,  shows  the  perfection  of  the  temple  in  both  points ; 
for  it  is  not  without  due  consideration  for  us  that  he  covers 
the  ark  both  within  and  without  with  gold,  or  that  he  gives 
two  robes  to  the  chief  priest,  or  that  he  builds  two  a&ars, 
one  outside  the  tabernacle  for  the  victims,  and  the  other 
inside  for  the  burning  incense ;  but  he  does  this,  wishing  by 
these  emblems  to  exhibit  the  virtues  of  each  species ;  for 
it  is  fitting  that  the  wise  man  should  be  adorned  both  with 
the  invisible  excellences  existing  vnthin  in  the  soul,  and  also 
with  those  external  ones  which  are  outwardly  visible,  and 
with  prudence  which  is  more  valuable  than  ffoldL 

Ana  whenever  it  departs  from  human  studies,  worshipping 

*  Genesis  zzziL  28.         f  Proverbe  iiL  4.  X  Proverbs  iv  8. 
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the  liyinff  God  alone,  it  puts  on  the  simple  unvaried  robe  of 
truth,  which  no  mortal  thing  can  ever  touch,  for  it  ia  made 
of  linen  material,  a  material  not  produced  £rom  anj  being 
whose  nature  it  is  to  die.  But  whenever  it  passes  oyer  to 
mix  in  political  affairs,  then  it  lays  aside  the  man's  robe  and 
assumes  the  other  embroidered  one  of  a  most  admirable 
beauty  to  look  at ;  for  life  being  a  thine[  of  ^at  variety 
and  of  great  changes,  requires  the  diversmed  wisdom  of  the 
pilot  who  is  to  hold  the  helm ;  and  he  will  appear  in  the 
outer  conspicuous  altar  of  life  to  exercise  abundant  prudence 
vnth  respect  to  the  skin,  and  flesh,  and  blood,  and  everything 
relating  to  the  body,  in  order  not. to  offend  the  common 
multitude  which  gives  the  second  place  in  honour  to  the 
good  things  of  the  body  in  close  proximity  to  the  eood 
things  of  tne  soul;  and  at  the  inner  altar  he  will  use  bu>od- 
less,  fleshless,  incorporeal  things,  things  proceeding  from  re»- 
Boning  alone,  which  the  comnared  to  frankincense  and  other 
burnt  spices ;  for  as  these  ml  the  nostrils,  so  do  those  £01 
the  whole  region  of  the  soul  with  fragrance. 

XXII.  We  must  also  not  be  ignorant  that  wisdom,  being 
the  art  of  arts,  appears  to  vaiy  acoordincf  to  its  different 
materials,  but  it  shows  its  true  species  witnout  alteration  to 
those  who  have  acute  sieht,  and  who  are  not  carried  away 
by  the  burden  of  the  body  with  which  they  are  surrounded : 
but  who  see  the  impression  which  is  stamped  upon  it  by  art 
itself.  They  say  that  Phidias,  the  celebrated  statuary,  made 
statues  of  brass,  and  of  ivoiy,  and  of  gold,  and  of  other 
different  materials,  and  that  in  all  these  works  he  displayed 
one  and  the  same  art,  so  that  not  only  good  judges,  but  eveii 
those  who  had  no  pretensions  to  the  title,  recognized  the 
artist  fiH>m  his  worKs.  For,  as  in  the  case  of  twms,  nature 
having  often  employed  the  same  character,  has  produced 
similitudes  very  sligntly  indeed  differing  from  one  another ; 
in  the  same  manner  perfect  art,  being  the  imitation  and  copy 
of  nature,  when  it  has  taken  different  materials,  fashions  and 
stamps  the  same  appearance  on  all,  so  that  the  works  pro« 
ducea  by  her  are  in  the  highest  possible  degree  kind&ed, 
and  brother-like,  and  twins. 

And  the  power  which  exists  in  the  wise  man  will  show 
the  same  result :  for  when  it  is  occupied  with  the  affaire  of 
the  living  God  it  is  called  piety  and  holiness :  but  when  it 
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employs  itself  upon  the  heayen,  and  the  things  in  heaven, 
it  is  natural  philosophy ;  and  when  it  devotes  itself  to  the 
investigation  of  the  air,  and  of  the  different  circumstances 
attending  its  variations  and  changes,  whether  taking  place 
in  the  uniform  yearly  revolutions  of  the  seasons,  or  in  the 
partial  periods  of  months  and  days,  it  is  then  called  meteor- 
ology. It  is  called  moral  philosophy  when  it  busies  itself 
about  the  rectification  of  human  morals;  and  this  moral 
philosophy  is  divided  into  several  subordinate  species ;  that 
namely  of  politics,  when  occupied  about  state  affairs ;  eco- 
nomy, when  applied  to  the  management  of  a  household ;  when 
it  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  banquets  and  entertainments, 
it  is  then  convivial  phifosophy. 

Affain,  that  power  which  concerns  itself  about  the  govern- 
ment of  men,  is  rojral ;  that  which  is  conversant  witn  com- 
mands and  prohibitions,  is  legislative.  For  all  these  different 
Sowers  the  wise  man  of  many  names  and  many  celebrities 
oes  truly  contain  within  himself,  namely,  pietv,  holiness, 
natural  pnilosophy,  meteorology,  moral  philosopny,  political 
knowledge,  economy,  royal  power,  legislative  wisdom,  and 
innumerable  other  fliiculties ;  and  in  every  one  of  them  he 
will  be  seen  to  wear  one  and  the  same  appearance. 

XXIII.  But  now  that  we  have  discussed  the  four  dif- 
ferent classes  of  children,  we  must  beware  not  to  overlook 
this,  which  may  be  the  most  excellent  proof  of  this  partition 
and  division  of  the  chapter ;  for  when  a  child  is  elated  and 
puffed  up  by  folly,  his  parents  accuse  him  in  this  manner, 
sa^ng,  "  This  is  our  son,*'*  pointing  to  the  disobedient  and 
stifi*-necked  youth ;  for  by  tne  demonstration  '*  this,**  they 
show  that  tney  have  other  sons  likewise,  some  of  whom 
obey  one  of  them,  and  othera  of  whom  obey  them  both, 
being  well-disposed  reasonings,  of  whom  Beuben  is  an  ex- 
ample ;  othen  again,  who  are  fond  of  hearing  and  learning, 
of  whom  Simeon  is  a  specimeni  for  his  name,  being  inter- 
preted, means  ''hearing;*'  othen,  people  who  fly  to  and 
oecome  suppliants  of  Gbd,  this  is  tne  company  of  the 
Levitea;  othera  singing  a  song  of  gratitude,  not  so  much 
with  a  loud  voice  as  tirith  the  mind,  of  whom  Judah  is  the 
leader ;  othen,  who  have  been  thought  worthy  of  rewards 
and  pnsentSy  on  account  of  their  voluntary  acquisition  of. 

*  Deateronomy  xiL  19* 
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Tiitoe  thrtKigh  labour,  liko  Twirliir;  otlieii,  pei»um  who 
have  abapdoped  the  Chaldaaa  metoorokigieal  apfmlatioDa, 
aod  paaBed  orer  to  the  coptemplataon  of  the  nncreate  God, 
like  Abraham ;  aome,  who  hare  attained  to  aeif-taoght  mod 
apontaneoua  riitue,  like  laaae;  aome,  full  of  wiadom  and 
atren^h,  and  beloved  bj  Qod,  like  the  moat  perfeei  ICoaea. 

XXIV.  Verj  natorallj,  therefore,  the  aacred  law  eom- 
mauds  the  diaobedient  and  contenrioua  man — who  bringa 
cootributiona  of  eril,  that  ia  to  aay,  who  joina  together  and 
heaiM  up  ain  upon  sin,  great  crimes  on  little  onea,  treA 
guilt  upon  ancient,  intentional  upon  iuToluntarj  miadiwda ; 
and  who,  like  a  person  inflamed  dj  wine,  is  alwaja  intocd- 
cated  and  drunk,  and  raging  trith  ceaadeaa  and  unreatnined 
drunkenness,  during  the  whole  of  hia  life — to  be  atoned ;  be> 
cause  he  has  drunk  of  the  unmixed  and  abundant  cop  of 
foUy,  and  because  he  haa  deatiojed  the  injnnctiona  of  right 
reason,  his  father,  and  the  Ic^timate  enpoattions  of  his 
mother's  instruction*  And  though  he  had  an  example  of 
excellence  and  virtue  in  his  brothm,  who  were  j^proVed  of 
bj  his  parents,  he  did  not  imitate  ^eir  Tiitoe,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  he  thought  fit  to  go  to  an  additiona]  length  in  his 
transgressions,  so  as  to  make  a  god  of  the  bod^,  and  to 
make  a  god  of  Tjrphua,  who  is  espedallj  hcmoured  among 
the  Egyptians,  the  emblem  of  whom  waa  the  figure  of  a 
golden  bull;  around  which  his  mad  worshippers  establish 
dances,  and  sing,  and  prelude,  not  with  such  melodies  aa  are 
redolent  of  wine  and  revelry,  like  the  sweet  aonga  aung  at 
(easts  and  entertainments,  but  a  really  melancholy  and 
mournful  lamentation,  like  men  intoxicated,  who  have  re- 
laxed and  quite  destroyed  the  tone  and  energy  of  the  soul. 

For  it  is  aaid,  that  when  Joshua  heard  the  people  crying 
out  he  said  to  Moses,  **  There  is  the  sound  of  war  in  thc^ 
camp.  And  he  said.  It  is  not  the  yoioe  of  men  beginning 
to  exert  themselves  in  battle,  nor  is  it  the  voice  of  men 
betaking  themselves  to  fiight,  but  it  ia  the  voice  of  men 
beginning  revelry  and  dnuucenuesa  thi^  I  hear:  and  when 
lie  came  near  to  the  camp  he  saw  the  calf  and  the  dances. *'* 
And  the  enigmatical  meaning,  which  is  concealed  under 
theae  fi^;uratiye  expressions,  we  will  explain  to  the  best  of 
our  ability. 

•  Exodus  xxxii.  17 
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XXV .  Our  own  afiaini  are  at  one  time  in  a  state  of  tran* 
quilliiy,  and  at  another  thej  behave  as  it  were  with  un- 
seasonable impetuosity  and  loud  cries ;  and  their  tranquillity 
is  profound  peace,  and  their  condition,  when  in  an  oppoaiie 
state,  is  interminable  war ;  and  the  witness  to  this  fact  is 
one  who  has  experienced  its  truth,  and  who  cannot  lie ;  for 
haying  heard  tne  yoice  of  the  people  crying  out,  he  says 
to  the  manager  and  superintendent  of  the  affairs,  "  There  is 
a  sound  of  war  in  the  tent  ;**  for  as  long  as  the  irrational 
impulses  were  not  stirred  up,  and  had  not  raised  any  outcry 
in  us,  our  minds  were  established  with  some  firmness  *  but 
when  they  began  to  fill  the  place  of  the  soul  with  all  sorts 
of  voices  and  sounds^  calline  together  and  awakening  the 
passions,  they  created  a  civil  sedition  and  war  in  the  camp. 
Very  naturally,  for  where  else  should  there  be  strife,  and 
battle,  and  contention,  and  all  the  other  deeds  of  intermin- 
able war,  except  in  the  life  accordiiig  to  the  body,  which  he, 
speaking  allefforically,  calls  the  camp  ?  This  life  the  tnind 
is  accustomea  to  leave,  when  under  the  influence  of  Qod  it 
approaches  the  living  God,  contemplating  the  incorporeal ' 
appearances*,  "for  Moses,*'  sayti  toe  scripture,  "having 
taken  his  own  tent,  fixed  it  outside  the  camp,"  and  that 
too  not  near  it,  but  a  long  way  off*,  and  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  camp.  And  by  these  statements  he  tells  us,  figu- 
ratively, that  the  wise  man  is  but  a  sojourner,  and  a  person 
who  leaves  war  and  goes  over  to  peace,  and  who  passes  from 
the  mortal  and  disturbed  camp  to  the  undisturbed  and 
peaceful  and  divine  life  of  rational  and  happy  souls. 

XXVI.  And  he  says  in  another  passage  that,  "  When  I 
have  gone  out  of  the  city  I  will  stretch  forth  my  hands  unto 
the  Lord,  aiid  the  voices  shall  cease.**  f  Think  not  here 
that  he  who  is  speakine  is  a  man,  a  contexture,  or  composi- 
tion, or  combination  of  soul  and  body,  or  whatever  else  you 
may  choose  to  call  this  concrete  animal;  but  ratheir  the 
purest  and  most  unalloyed  mind,  which,  while  contained  ib 
the  city  of  the  body  and  of  mortal  life  is  cramp^  iuid  eon* 
fined,  and  like  a  taan  who  is  bound  in  prison  confessed 
plunly  thai  he  is  unable  to  relish  the  free  air.  But  as  sOon 
as  it  mis  escwddfrom  this  city,  then  being  released,  as  toita 
thoughts  ana  imaginationSi  as  prisoners  are  loosened  as  to 

*  Bzodus  zzzUL  7  f  Bzodus  is.  29. 
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their  hands  and  feet,  it  will  put  forth  its  energies  in  their 
free,  and  emancipated,  and  unrestrained  strength,  so  that  the 
commands  of  the  passions  will  be  at  once  put  an  end  to. 

Are  not  the  outcries  of  pleasure  yerj  loud  with  which  she 
is  accustomed  to  deliyer  such  commands  as  please  her  p 
And  is  not  the  Yoice  of  appetite  unwearied  when  she  pours 
forth  her  bitter  threats  against  those  who  do  not  serve  her  P 
And  so  again  all  the  other  passions  have  a  voice  of  loud  and 
varied  sound.  But  even,  if  each  one  of  the  passions  were  to 
exert  the  ten  thousand  mouths  and  voices,  and  all  the  power 
of  making  an  uproar  spoken  of  by  poets,  it  woul4  not  be 
able  to  perplex  the  ears  of  the  perfect  man,  after  he  haa 
already  passed  from  them,  and  determined  no  longer  to  dwell 
in  the  same  citj  with  them. 

XXyil.  But  the  sacred  Scriptures  agree  with  the  man 
who  can  speak  from  experience,  when  he  sajs  that  in  the 
camp  of  tne  body  all  tne  sounds  of  war  were  heard,  the 
tranquillity  dear  to  peace  having  been  driven  to  a  distance. 
Por  he  does  not  say  that  it  is  not  such  a  shout  of  war,  but 
that  it  is  not  such  a  shout  as  some  persons  think  the 
cry  of  men  who  have  conauered  or  who  have  been  con- 
quered to  be,  but  rather  sucn  an  one  as  would  proceed  from 
men  heavy  and  overwhelmed  with  wine.  For  the  expression, 
''  It  is  not  the  voice  of  men  beginning  to  exert  themselves  in 
battle,"  is  equivalent  to  the  words,  **  of  men  who  have  got 
the  better  in  war,'*  for  exertion  in  battle  is  the  cause  of 
victory. 

Thushe  represents  the  wise  Abraham,  after  the  destruction 
of  the  nine  kings,  that  is,  of  the  four  passions  and  the  five 
powers  of  the  outward  senses,  which  were  all  set  in 
motion  in  a  manner  contrary  to  nature,  preluding  with  a 
hymn  of  gratitude,  and  saying,  ''I  will  stretch  lorth  my 
hand  to  the  most  high  God,  who  made  heaven  and  earth ; 
that  I  will  not  take  from  a  thread  even  to  a  shoe-latchet  of  any 
thinff  that  is  thine.'*  *  And  he  means,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
bv  this  expression,  everything  in  the  world,  the  heaven, 
the  earth,  the  water,  the  air,  and  all  animals,  and  all  plants. 

For  to  every  one  of  them,  he  who  directs  ail  the  energies 
of  his  soul  towards  God,  and  who  looks  to  him  alone  as 

*  Gtonadi  ziv.  28, 
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the  only  scarce  from  which  he  dui  hope  for  adrantagOi 
may  fitly  say — I  will  lake  nothing  that  is  yonrs;  1  willi 
not  receiye  from  the  snn  the  light  of  day^  nor  hy  night  will 
I  receiTe  light  from  the  moon  or  from  the  other 
stars,  nor  rain  from  the  air  and  from  the  clouds,  nor  meat 
and  drink  from  the  earth  and  froin  the  water,  nor  the 
power  of  sight  from  the  eyes,  nor  the  faonlty  of  hearing 
from  the  ears,  nor  that  of  smelling  from  the  nostrils,  nor 
from  the  palate  in  the  month  the  Sense  of  taste,  nor  the 
faculty  of  speaking  from  the  tongue,  nor  the  power  of 
giving  and  taking  from  the  hands,  nor  that  of  approaching 
and  of  retreating  from  the  feet,  nor  that  of  breathing  from 
the  lungs,  nor  that  of  dieting  from  the  liyer,  nor  from 
the  other  internal  organs  of  the  body  the  power  of  exciting 
the  energies  which  belong  to  them,  nor  the  yearly  pr  Kiuce 
from  trees  and  seeds ;  but  I  will  look  upon  every  thinir  as 
proceeding  from  the  only  wise  Qod,  who  extends  his  own 
beneficial  powers  in  every  djbreotion,  and  who  by  their  agency 
benefits  me. 

XXVII.  He  theh  who  can  thus  look  upon  the  living  God, 
and  who  thus  comprehends  the  nature  of  the  cause  of  all 
things,  honours  the  things  of  which  he  is  the  cause  in  a  second- 
ary degree  to  himself;  while  at  the  same  time  hd  confesses 
their  importanoe  though  without  flattering  thent  And  this 
confession  is  most  Just:  I  will  receive  nothing  from  you,  but 
everything  from  Qod,  to  whom  all  things  belong,  though 
perhaps  the  benefits  may  be  bestowed  through  the  medium 
of  you ;  for  ye  are  instruments  to  minister  to  his  everlasting 
graces.  But  man,  who  is  devoid  of  any  consideration,  who 
is  blinded  as  to  his  mind,  by  which  alone  the  living  God  is 
comprehensible,  does,  by  means  of  that  mind,  never  see  any- 
thing anywhere,  but  sees  all  the  bodies  which  are  in  the 
world  by  his  own  outward  senses,  which  he  looks  upon  as 
the  causes  of  all  things  which  exist. 

On  which  account,  beginning  to  make  gods  for  himself,  he 
has  filled  the  world  with  images  and  statues,  and  innumer- 
able other  representations,  made  out  of  all  kinds  of  dlfilerent 
materials,  fashioned  by  painters  and  statuaries,  whom  the  law- 
giver banished  to  a  distance  from  his  state,  proposing  both 
publicly  and  privately  great  rewards  and  surpassing  honours 
to  them,  by  which  conduct  he  has  brought  about  a  contrary 
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rciiUlt  to  that  whioh  be  intended,  namely,  impiety  instead  of 
religion.  For  the  worship  of  many  gods  in  the  souls  of 
ignorant  people  is  mere  impiety ;  and  they  who  deify  mortal 
things  neglect  the  honour  due  to  Ood;  who  are  not  content 
with  makinff  images  of  the  sun  and  of  the  moon  to  the  extent 
of  their  inclination,  and  of  all  the  earth,  and  of  all  the  water, 
but  they  even  gave  beasts  and  plants  devoid  of  reason  a  share 
in  those  oonours,  which  belonged  of  right  only  to  immortal 
beings.  And  he,  reproving  them,  began  a  song  of  victory  as 
has  here  been  shown. 

XXIX.  And  Moses  indeed,  in  the  same  manner,  when  he 
saw  the  king  of  Egypt,*  that  arrogant  man  with  his  six 
hundred  chariots,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  six  carefully 
arranged  motions  of  the  organic  body,  and  with  the  governors 
who  were  appointed  to  manage  them,  who,  while  none  of  all 
created  things  are  by  nature  calculated  to  stand  still,  think 
nevertheless  that  they  may  look  upon  everything  as  solidly 
settled  and  admitting  of  no  alteration ;  when  he,  I  say,  saw 
that  this  king  had  met  with  the  punishment  due  to  his 
impiety,  and  that  the[peop]e  who  were  practisers  of  virtue,  had 
escaped  from  the  attacks  of  their  enemies,  and  had  been  saved 
by  mighty  power  beyond  their  expectation,  he  then  sang  a 
hymn  to  God  as  a  just  and  true  judge,  beginning  a  hymn  in 
a  manner  most  beoominff  and  most  exactly  suited  to  the 
events  tiiat  had  happened,  Decause  the  horse  and  his  rider  he 
had  thrown  into  the  sea  ;**  f  having  utterly  destroyed  that 
mind  which  rode  u^on  the  irrationu  impulses  of  tnat  four- 
footed  andrestiveanimal,  passion,  and  had  oecome  an  ally,  and 
defender,  and  protector  of  the  seeing  soul,  so  as  to  bestow 
upon  it  complete  safety. 

'  And  the  same  prophet  begins  a  song  to  the  well,  not  only 
for  the  destruction  of  the  passions,  but  also  because  he  has 
had  strength  given  to  him  to  acquire  the  most  valuable  of  all 
posessions,  namely  incomparable  wisdom,  which  he  compares 
to  a  well ;  for  it  is  deep,  and  not  superficial,  giving  forth  a 
sweet  stream  to  souls  who  thirst  for  goodness  and  virtue,  a 
drink  at  once  most  necessary  and  most  sweet. 

But  it  is  not  entrusted  to  any  person  who  is  not  initiated 
in  wisdom  to  dig  this  well,  but  only  to  kings,  on  which 

•  Egodua  ziv.  7.  f  Exodus  xv.  i. 
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account  it  is  sai^  **  Kinss  hewed  it  out  of  stone.***  For  it 
*  is  the  office  of  mighty  nuers  to  ihyestieate  and  to  establish 
wisdom,  not  meaning  those  who  with  their  arms  have 
subdued  sea  and  Lmd,  but  those  who  with  the  powers  of  the 
soul  have  fought  against  and  subdued  its  diversified,  and 
mindled,  and  confused  multitude. 

aaX.  Now  the  pupils  and  followers  of  these  persons  are 
those  who  say, ''  Thj  sons  have  taken  the  sum  of  the  men  ot 
war  who  are  iknder  our  charge,  and  there  is  not  one  of  them 
who  has  refused,  but  each  man  has  brought  his  gift  to  the 
Lord  of  that  which  he  has  found."  f  For  these  men  are 
likely  apdn  to  prelude  with  a  song  of  triumph,  being  eager 
to  attam  to  perfect  und  dominant  powers.  For  they  say 
that  the  man  who  has  taken  the  sum  of  the  whole,  has  also 
token  the  greatest  number  of  the  reasons  of  courage,  which 
are  by  nature  inclined  to  war,  being  arrayed  in  opposition 
to  two  squadrons,  one  of  which  is  led  by  cowardice,  which 
is  difficult  to  overtake,  and  the  other  by  frantic  temerity  and 
rashness ;  and  neither  of  them  has  any  share  in  sound 
wisdom. 

And  it  is  very  admirably  said  that  no  one  refused,  by 
way  of  intimating  a  participation  in  perfect  and  complete 
courage ;  just  as  the  lyre  and  any  other  musical  instrument 
is  out  of  tune,  if  there  is  one  single  discordant  note  in  it ; 
but  is  in  tune  when  the  strings  are  all  harmonious  and  pour 
forth  the  same  symphony  at  one  touch.  In  the  same 
manner  also,  the  instrument  of  the  soul  is  out  of  tune  when 
it  is  either  strained  by  rashness  and  urged  on  to  a  degree 
of  exceeding  sharpness,  or  relaxed  by  cowardice  in  an 
immoderate  degree,  so  as  to  be  let  down  and  become  very 
flat.  But  it  is  in  tune  when  all  the  tones  of  courage  and  of 
every  virtue  are  well  united  and  combined  together,  and  so 
produce  one  well-arranfi;ed  melody.  And  it  is  a  ereat  proof 
of  good  tune  and  of  skuful  management  to  bring  his  due  fi[ift 
to  Gh)d ;  knd  this  is  to  honour  the  living  GK)d  in  a  becommg 
manner,  by  means  of  confessing  most  distinctly  that  this 
whole  universe  is  his  gift  to  us;  for  he  says  in,  strictest 
accordance  with  natunu  truth,  "  the  man  has  brought  the 
gift  which  he  found.*'  But  every  one  of  us,  the  moment  that  he 

*  Nomben  xzi.  18.  f  Nombsn  zzzL  49. 
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ii  born^lljids  the  grett  gift  of  Chid,  ntmelj  the  vnifend 
world,  which  he  haa  gireo  to  him,  and  to  the  moat  ^^^^'JUn^ 
partaj^rhim.* 

XXXI.  l%ere  are  alao  partieokr  gifta  whidi  it  ia  amtaUe 
both  to  God  to  give,  and  to  men  to  reeeiTe.  And  tiieae 
must  be  the  rirtaea  and  the  eoergiea  in  aooordanee  with 


them,  at  the  diaoorenr  of  whidi,  being  ahnoat  withoat  any 
connexion  with  time,  bj  reaaon  of  the  anrpaaaing  rapidit j  of 
the  ^Ter  which  he  ia  accoatomed  to  exhibit  in  hia  gira,  eretj 
one  u  full  of  admiration,  eren  thoae  to  whom  nothii«g  elae  in 
the  worid  appears  grc^t.  On  which  account  Mao,  the 
queation  ia  put,  ^  How  didat  thou  find  it  ao  quickly,  O  mj 
aon  ?  "t  the  questioner  marrelling  at  the  pranptneaa  of  the 
Tirtuoua  disposition;  and  he  who  haa  leceirea  the  benefit 
anawers  felicitouslj,  **  Because  the  Lord  GK>d  gsre  it  to  me.*' 
For  the  gifta  and  explanationa  of  men  are  alow,  but  thoae  of 
God  are  most  rapic^  outstripping  the  motion  of  eren  tiie 
most  speedy  time. 

Therefore  thoae  who  by  their  strengtii  and  courase  haTa 
become  chieft  and  leaders  of  the  chorus  which  raiaearae  aong 
<rf  triumph  and  of  gratitude,  are  thoae  who  hare  been  already 
mentioned ;  but  those  who,  by  reaaon  of  baring  been  put  to 
flight,  and  of  their  weakneaa,  are  oompaniona  m  the  aong  of 
lamentation  which  is  raised  on  occasion  of  defeat,  are  men 
whom  one  ought  to  look  upon  aa  cowards,  rather  than  to 
pity ;  like  those  who  have  a  body  labouring  under  aome 
natural  defect,  to  whom  any  ordinary  occasion  of  aickneea  is 
ft  great  hindrance  to  their  cure.  J3ut  some  persons  haye 
succumbed  contrary  to  their  indinationa,  not  because  the 
'energies  of  their  souls  are  more  effeminate,  but  becauae  they 
haye  been  oyerwhelmed  by  the  more  rigoroua  strength  of 
their  adversaries ;  and  imitating  those  who  are  willing  slayea, 
they  haye  yoluntarily  cast  themselyes  down  before  either 
masters,  though  they  were  freemen  by  birth ;  on  which 
account  being  unable  to  be  sold  they  haye,  which  is  the  most 
incredible  of  all  things,  bought  masters  for  themselyes  and 
ao  become  slayes,  doing  the  yery  same  thing  with  those  who 
are  insatiably  eager  for  drunkenness  with  wine;  for  they 

*  Thii  pMMge  U  oarUinly  oomipt    MstVImmI  thinks  thst  loms 
words  at  leait  hare  been  lost, 
t  Qeaesis  xzrii.  SO. 
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also  of  their  own  free  will  and  without  any  com|)ul8ioiif 
drink  unmixed  wine,  bo  that  of  their  own  accord  .thej 
eradicate  sobriety  from  their  souls,  and  choose  folly ;  for^ 
sajs  the  scripture,  "I  hear  the  Toice  of  those  who  are 
beginning  revelry  and  drunkenness;"  that  is  to  say,  of 
men  who  are  exnibiting  a  madness  which  is  not  involun- 
tary, but  who  injure  themselves  with  a  voluntary  and 
deiiber^  frenzy. 

XXXII.  And  every  one  who  comes  near  the  camp  sees 
the  calf  and  the  dances,  and  he  himself  also  is  soon  infected. 
For  we  fall  in  with  Typhus  and  the  revellers  of  Typhus,  when- 
ever we  deliberately  purpose  to  come  near  to  the  camp  of  the 
body ;  since  those  who  are  fond  of  contemplation  and  are 
eager  to  see  incorporeal  objects,  as  being  persons  who  practise 
obstinacy  from  pride,  are  accustomed  to  dwell  at  a  oistance 
from  the  body. 

Do  then  tnerefore  pray  to  Gbd  never  to  begin  revelry  or 
drunkenness,  that  is  to  say,  never  intentionalhr  to  set  forth 
in  the  road  which  leads  to  igrnorance  and  folly ;  for  unin- 
tentional errors  are  as  light  again  as  deliberate  sins,  inasmuch 
at  they  are  not  weighed  down  by  the  irresistible  conviction  of 
conscience. 

And  when  your  prayers  have  been  accomplished,  you  will 
no  loneer  be  able  to  remain  in  ignorance  or  out  of  omcei  but 
you  wm  acquire  the  most  important  of  all  ofiSces,  namely, 
the  priesthood.  For  it  is  almost  the  only  occupation  of  the 
priests  and  ministers  of  GK)d  to  offer  abstemious  sacrifices, 
abstaining  in  the  firmness  of  their  minds  from  wine  and  from 
every  other  cause  of  folly.  For,  says  the  scripture,  ''  The 
Lord  spoke  unto  Aaron,  saying,  Wine  and  strone  drink  shalt 
thou  not  drink,  neither  thou  nor  thy  sons  after  tnee,  when  ye 
come  into  the  tabernacle  of  the  testimony,  or  when  ye  ap- 
proach the  altar  of  sacrifice,  so  that  ye  may  not  die.  This 
shall  be  an  everlasting  law  for  all  your  generations  to  dis- 
tinguish between  what  is  sacred  and  what  is  profane,  and 
between  what  is  pure  and  what  is  impure.*'  *  But  Aaron  is* 
the  priest,  and  the  interpretation  of  nis  name  is  "mountain- 
ous ; "  reasoniug  occupjrinff  itself  with  sublime  and  lofty 
objects,  not  on  account  of  the  superabundant  excess  of  the 
arrogance  of  empty  pride,  but  by  reason  of  the  magnitude 

*  Lwiilotui  X.  8b    ' 
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of  ifci  Tiriiie,  whidi,  deraiiiig  the  tbcsghts  bejond  eren 
hcATen,  iiifEarB  it  not  to  eooteniplate  aiiTtiuiig  that  is 
lowlj. 

Ajid  DO  one  who  is  disposed  in  this  nuumer  will  erer 
Toluntsrilj  toodi  unmixed  wine  or  snj  other  medicine  of 
fbllj,  for  it  is  ineritable  thst  he  most  either  make  one  in  tha 
solemn  procession  and  enter  the  tsbemside,  being  about  to 
perform*  the  rites  which  maj  not  be  seen,  or  else,  that  ap- 
proaching the  altar  he  must  offer  sacrifices  of  grstitude  for 
all  the  piH>lic  and  prirate  blessings  whidi  hare  been  aho wered 
upon  him;  and  these  things  require  sobriety  and  great 
preience  of  mind. 

XXXm.  Therefore,  anj  one  maj  here  rightlT  admire  tha 
expressions  in  which  the  command  is  oouTejeo.  For  how 
can  it  be  anything  but  admirable  for  people,  while  sober  and 
masters  of  thcmselyes,  to  applj  themselyes  to  prajers  and  to 
the  offering  of  ncrifices  ?  just  as  on  the  otner  hand  it  is 
ridiculous  for  men  to  do  so  when  rdaxed  both  in  body  and 
soul  by  wine;  unless  indeed  as  often  as  serranta,  ana  sons, 
and  subjects,  are  about  to  approach  masters,  and  parents, 
and  sovereigns,  they  take  care  to  be  sober  in  ord^  not  to 
offend  in  either  word  or  deed,  lest  if  they  in  any  respect  act 
as  if  contemptuous  of  their  rank,  they  should  be  punidied, 
or  to  speak  in  the  most  moderate  manner,  phoida  at  leaat 
suffer  ridicule ;  and  yet  woj  one  when  about  to  become  tl^ 
minister  of  the  Buler  and  uther  of  the  unirersei  is  not  then 
to  show  himself  superior  to  meat,  and  drink,  and  sleep,  snd 
all  the  Tulsar  necessities  of  nature,  but  is  to  turn  aside  to 
luxury  and  effeminacy,  and  imitate  the  lifo  of  the  intem- 
perate, and  havinfi^  his  eyes  weighed  down  with  wme,  and  hia 
head  shaking,  and  oending  his  neck  on  one  side,  and  belching 
from  intemperance,  and  being  weak  and  tottering  in  his 
whole  body,  is  in  that  condition  to  approach  the  sscrod  puri- 
fications, and  altars,  and  sacrifices.  l(o:  such  a  man  may 
not  without  impiety  even  behold  the  sacred  flame  at  a 
distance. 

But,  if  indeed  one  is  to  understand  these  things  as  said  not 

of  the  tabernacle  or  altar  of  sacrifice  which  are  risible,  and 

which  are  made  of  inanimate  and  perishable  ^nft^^^rif^^«,  but 

of  those  objects  of  speculation  which  are  inrisible  snd  per- 

*  There  ii  tome  com:[»tioD  in  the  Qreek  text  hersL 
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ceptiUe  only  bj  tbe  iniellect,  of  wbicli  these  other  tbiDgs  are 
ouly  the  images  perceptible  by  tbe  outward  senses ;  be  will 
all  the  more  marvel  at  the  explanation.  For  since  the 
Creator  has  in  every  ihsiance  made  one  thing  a  modd  and 
another  a  copj  of  that  model,  he  has  made  the  archetypal 
pattern  of  virtue  for  the  seal,  and  theu  he  has  on  f;nis 
stamped  an  impression  from  it  verv  closely  resembling  the 
stamp.  Therefore,  the  archetypal  seal  is  the  incorporeal 
idea  oeing  a  thing  as  to  its  intrinsic  nature  an  object  of  the 
outward  senses,  but  ^et  not  actually  comins  within  the 
sphere  of  their  operanons.  Just  as  if  there  is  a  piece  of 
wood  floating  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  Atlantic  sea,  a 
person  may  say  that  the  nature  of  wood  is  to  be  burned, 
out  that  that  particular  piece  never  will  be  burnt  because 
of  the  way  in  which  it  is  saturated  with  salt  water. 

ZXXlV .  Let  us  then  look  upon  the  tabernacle  and  the 
altar  as  ideas,  the  one  being  the  idea  of  incorporeal  virtue, 
and  the  other  as  the  emblem  of  an  image  of  it,  which  is  per- 
ceptible by  the  outward  sehses.  Now  it  is  easy  to  see  the 
oltar  and  the  things  which  are  on  it,  for  they  have  all  their 
preparations  out  of  doors,  and  are  consumed  by  unquenchable 
fire,  so  as  to  shine  not  by  dav  alone,  but'  also  by  night ;  but 
the  tabernacle  and  all  things  that  are  therein  are  invisible,  not 
only  because  these  are  placed  in  the  innermost  recesses  and 
in  the  most  holy  shrines,  but  also  because  Gh)d  has  affixed 
according  to  the  injunctions  of  the  law,  the  inevitable  punish- 
ment of  death,  not  only  to  any  one  who  touches  them,  but 
to  any  one  who  through  the  superfluous  curiosity  of  his  eyes 
beholds  them.  The  only  exception  is,  if  any  one  is  perfect 
and  faultless,  unpolluted  by  any  error  whether  it  be  sreat  or 
small,  having  a  nature  entirely  even  and  full,  and  in  all 
respects  most  perfect ;  for  to  such  a  man  it  is  permitted  once 
in  each  year  to  enter  in  and  behold  what  is  invisible  to  others, 
since  in  him  alone  of  all  men  the  win^d  and  heavenly  love 
of  incorruptible  and  incorporeal  good  things  abides. 

When,  therefore,  any  one  being  smitten  by  the  idea  is  in- 
fluenced by  the  seal  which  gives  an  impression  of  the  par- 
ticular virtues,  perceiving,  and  comprehending,  and  admiring 
the  most  God-liKe  beauty  of  that  idea  which  he  is  approaching, 
AH  having  received  the  impi^ssion  of  that  seal,  then  a  forget- 
fulness  of  ignorance  and  lolly  is  at  once  engendered  in  himi 

i  I 
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accompanied  by  a  simultaneous  reooUection  of  inBtmction 
and  learning.  On  which  account  the  scripture  sajSi  ^  Wine 
and  strong  drink  thou  shalt  not  drink,  neither  thou  nor  th  j 
sons  after  thee/'  when  ye  enter  into  the  tabernacle  of  the 
testimony  or  approach  the  altar  of  sacrifloe ;  and  he  goes 
through  all  these  details  pot  more  by  way  of  prohibition  than 
of  explaining  his  intention. 

In  truth,  for  one  who  was  issuing  prohibitions,  it  was  ap« 
propriateto  say,' Drink  not  wine  when  you  are  performing 
sacrifice  j  but  for  one  who  is  declaringhis  opinion,  it  is  more 
suitable  to  say,  Ye  shall  not  drink,  for  it  is  impossible  for 
a  man  to  admit  ignorance^  which  i^  the  cause  of  mtozication 
and  of  ignorance  of  the  loul,  if  he  be  one  who  studies  the 
generic  and  specific  virtues  and  deyote9  himself  to  the  pursuit 
of  them.  And  he  yery  often  speaks  of  the  tabernacle  of 
testimony,  in  truth,  inasmuch  as  ()od  is  the  witness  of  yirtue, 
to  whom  it  is  honourable  and  expedient  to  attend,  or  inas- 
much as  it  is  virtue  which  implants  steadiness  in  our  souls, 
eradicating  ambiguous,  and  doubtful,  and  hesitating,  and 
vacillatdnff  reasonings  out  of  them  by  force,  and  revealing 
truth  in  ufe  as  in  a  court  of  justice. 

XXXY .  And  the  scripture  says  that,  **  he  shall  not  die 
who  offers  abstemious  sacrifices ; "  since  ignorance  brings 
death,  and  education  and  instruction  bring  immortality. 
For  as  in  bur  own  bodies  disease  is  the  cause  of  dissolution, 
and  health  of  preservation  ;  so  in  the  same  manner  in  our 
souls  also,  that  which  saves  is  prudence,  for  this  is  a  kind  of 
good  health  of  the  mind ;  ana  that  which  destroys  is  folly, 
which  inflicts  an  incurable  disease.  And  he .  expressly 
declares  his  opinion,  and  pronounces  this  last  to  be  an  ever- 
lasting evil.*  For  he  considers  that  there  is  an  undying 
law  set  up  and  established  in  the  nature  of  the  universe 
embracing  these  principles,  that  instruction  is  a  salutary 
and  saving  thing,  but  that  ignorance  is  the  cause  of  disease 
and  destruction. 

He  also  besides  delivers  this  fturther  statement,  that  the 
laws  which  are  established  in  accordance  with  truth  are  at 
once  everlasting ;  since  right  reason,  which  is  law,  is  not 
perishable.  For  also,  on  the  other  hand,  the  contrary  things 
namely  lawlessness  is  a  thing  of  brief  existence,  and  by  its 

*  Lentioua  z.  9. 
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own  intrinaic  nature  easily  destructible,  as  it  is  confessed  to 
be  by  all  persons  of  sound  sense.  And  it  is  an  especial 
property  of  law  and  of  instruction  to  distinguish  wnat  is 
profane  firom  what  is  holy,  and  what  is  unclean  firom  what  is 
clean ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  effect  of  lawlessness 
and  ignorance  to  combine  things  that  are  ai  variance  with 
one  another  by  forcOi  and  to  throw  everything  into  disorder 
and  confusion. 

XXXYI.  On  this  account  the  greatest  of  the  kings  and 
prophets,  Samuel,  as  the  sacred  scnptures  tell  us,'  drank  no 
wine  or  intozicatine  liquors  to  the  askj  of  his  death  ;*  for  he 
is  enrolled  among  uie  ranks  of  thedivme  army  which  he  will 
never  leave  in  consequence  of  the  prudence  of  the  wise  cap- 
tain. But  Samuel  was  perhaps  in  i'eality  a  man^  but  he  is 
looked  upon  not  as  a  compound  animal,  but  as  mmd  rejoic- 
ing only  in  the  service  aild  ministrations  of  God.  For  the 
name  Samuel,  being  interpreted,  means  *'  appointed  to  Ood;" 
because  he  looked  upon  all  such  actions  as  are  done  in 
accordance  with  vain  and  empty  opinions  to  be  shameful 
irregularity.  He  vros  bom  of  a  human  mother,  whose  name 
when  interpreted  means  "  grace."  For  without  divine  grace  it 
is  impossime  either  to  abandon  the  ranks  of  mortal  things, 
or  to  remain  steadily  and  constantly  with  those  which  are 
imperishable.  But  whatever  soul  is  fiUed  with  grace  is  at 
once  in  a  state  of  exultation,  and  delight,  and  dancing ;  for 
it  becomes  full  of  ibnum^h,  so  that  it  would  appear  to  many 
of  the  uninitiated  to  b^  intoxicated,  and  antated,  and  to  be 
beside  itself.  On  which  account  it  was  said  to  it  by  a  youne 
boy,  and  that  not  by  one  only  but  by  every  one  who  was  old 
enough  for  juvenile  sauciness  and  for  a  readiness  to  mock  at 
what  is  good,  **  How  long  will  you  be  drunk  ?  Put  an  end  to 
your  wine-bibbing."  • 

For  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  under  the  influence  of 
divine  inspiration,  not  only  is  the  soul  accustomed  to  be 
excited,  and  as  it  were  to  become  frenzied,  but  also  the  body 
is  accustomed  to,  become  reddish  and  of  a  fierv  complexion, 
the  joy  which  is  internally  diffused  and  which  is  exulting, 
secretly  spreading  its  affections  even  to  the  exterior  parts, 
by  which  many  foolish  people  are  deceived,  and  have  fancied 
that  sober  persons  were  intoxicated.    And  yet  indeed  those 

*  1  Sunnal  i.  14. 
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tobcr  people  aie  in  a  Miaiiiicr  iwtnffW'ilied,  hafiBg  d^ 
of  afl  good  thii^i,  and  luiTiDg  lecqwl  nledgee  froai  peifeci 
Tutue.  Bui  tSame  are  iataTiriffd  wini  thai  dnmkenoeaa 
wfaidi  ptoeeedt  fit»  wine,  wfaopsMtiMirvbalelifeiwillKNit 
erer  harine  tasted  witdooi,  tbon^  ihej  hapre  a  cfitiniied 
kanger  and  denre  fior  it.  Yerfiiatiiianyliieflc£9re  it  answer 
made  to  Ihe  man  who  acta  wm  tiie  napelnuaitj  of  jontli, 
and  tninks  to  prodnce  Isnghtnr  at  tiie  Tenerable  and  austere 
mode  of  life  of  nmdenoe,  "  Mt  good  man  I  am  a  hard 
woman,  a  serere  day,  and  I  diink  no  wine  or  strong  diink, 
and  I  poor  out  mj  soul  before  tiie  Lord." 

y  erj  great  is  the  freedom  of  speeds  of  thai  sool  whidi  is 
filled  wiUi  tiie  mracea  of  God.  In  the  first  pbee  it  calls 
itself  a  serere  dajr,  haring  regsrd  to  the  boj  who  is  mo^« 
ing  it ;  for  bj  him  and  bj  ereiT  fixd  the  road  whidi  \oadm 
to  Tirtue  is  looked  iqwn  as  rou^  and  difieolt  to  travel  and 
most  painfa],  as  one  of  the  old  poets  tfstifieSj  saying: — 


Ylet  oe»  WMj  takm  m  troops  witk  mm^ 

Bat  in  fur  yigiatfrn  frost 
ImmorUl  God  baa  ■Utioeod  toil. 
Andean^  and  awoaft^  to  bar  tha road. 
Long  la  the  road  and  ataafi^ 
And  rough  at  fintk  wbiA  kada  tha  ataps 

Of  mortal  man  tbarelo ; 
But  when  ^oo  readi  the  bdight,  ^bm  path 
la  eaay  which  befbra  waa  bard^ 
Andawiit  the  onward 


XXXYIL  After  this  the  soul  ^oes  on  to  deny  that  it 
drinks  wine  €ft  strong  drink,  boastmg  in  its  being  ecmtinii- 
sUy  sober  throughout  the  whole  of  its  life.  For  to  have 
the  reasoning  powers  really  free,  and  unfettered,  and  pure, 
and  intoxicated  hj  no  psssion,  was  really  a  very  important 
and  admirable  thmg.  And  firom  this  it  resuhs  that  the 
mind  which  is  filled  with  unmixed  sobriety  is  of  itsdf  acorn* 
plate  and  entire  libstion,  and  is  offered  as  such  to  and  conse- 
crated to  God.  For  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  expression, 
'*  I  will  pour  out  my  soul  befiue  the  Lord,"  but  **  I  will 
consecrate  it  entirely  to  him?"  Haying  broken  all  the 
chains  by  which  it  waa  formeriy  bound,  which  all  the  empty 
anxieties  of  mortal  life  fastened  around  it,  and  haying  lea  it 
forth  and  emancipated  it  from  them,  he  has  stretched,  and 
extended,  and  diffused  it  to  such  a  d^;ree  that  it  reaches 
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even  ttie  extreme  boundaries  of  tbe  universe,  and  is  bome 
onwards  to  the  beautiful  and  glorious  sight  of  the  uncreate, 
God.  Therefore  this  company  is  one  of  sober  persons  wha 
have  mad^  instruction  their  guide ;  but  the  former  one  is  a 
company  of  drunkards,  whose  leader  is  ignpranoe. 

XiC^VlII*  But  since  intoxication  does  not  only  display 
folly,  which  is  the  child  of  ignorance,  but  also  utter  in* 
sensibility;  and  since,  again,  wine  is  the  cause  of  that 
insensibility  which  affects  the  body,  while  the  cause  of  the 
insensibility  of  the  soul  is  the  ignorance  of  those  things  with 
which  it  is  proper  and  natural  to  be  acquainted ;  we  must 
now  Say  A  few  words  about  ignorance,  reminding  the  reader 
of  only  the  most  important  particulars  relating  to  it. 

To  which,  then;  or  the  passions  which  affect  the  body  shall 
we  compare  that  passion  in  the  soul  which  is  called  igno- 
rance ?  To  the  deprivation  of  the  organs  of  the  external 
senses  ?  Therefore  all  those,  who  have  been  injured  in  their 
eyes  or  ears,  are  no  longer  able  to  see  or  hear  at  all,  but  have 
no  acquaintance  with  day  or  light,  which  are  the  only  objects 
for  the  sake  of  which,  if  we  are  to  tell  the  plain  truth,  life  is 
really  desirable,  but  dwell  in  lasting  darkness  and  everlast- 
ing night,  being  made  insensible  to  everything  whether  of 
small  or  great  importance ;  men  whom  ordinary  conversation 
naturally  is  accustomed  to  call  infirm/ 

For  even  if  all  the  other  faculties  of  the  rest  of  the  body, 
shotdd  attain  to  the  very  extreme  liniit  of  strength  and 
visour,  still,  if  they  are  tnpped  Up,  as  it  Were,  and  oeDrived 
of  thidir  foundation  by  the  deprivation  of  the  eyes  and  ears, 
they  will  meet  with  a  great'  fall,  so  as  hever  again  to  be  able 
to  rise  \  for  the  thinffS  Which  support  man  and  keep  him 
erect  are  in  name,  indeed,  the  f(tot,  out  in  reality  the  powers 
of  hearing  and  seeing  \  and  the  man  who  possesses  them  in 
their  complete  integrity  is  awake  and  stands  upright,  but  he 
who  is  deprived  of  them  falls  and  will  be  utterly  destroyed. 
And  ignorance  does  produce  completely  similar  effects  on 
the  soul,  depriving  it  of  its  faculties  of  seeing  and  of  hearings 
and  allowing  neither  light  nor  reason  to  enter  into  it,  lest  the 
one  should  instruct  it  and  the  other  should  exhibit  the  truth 
tp  it.  But  shedding  upon  it  dense  darkness  and  abundant 
folly,  it  renders  the  most  beautiful  soul  a  deaf,  and  dumb,  and 
lifeless  stone. 


I— a' 
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XXXIX.  For  knowledge,  which  is  the  opposite  of  igno* 
ranee,  niaj  be  called,  iii  a  manner,  the  ejes  and  ears  of  the 
soul ;  for  it  applies  the  mind  to  what  is  said,  and  fixes  its 
e^es  upon  things  as  they  exist,  and  cannot  endure  to  form  a 
false  judgment  of  anythinff  which  it  either  sees  or  hears. 
But  it  examines  and  carefully  surveys  every  object  which  is 
worthy  of  being  seen  or  heara,  and  even  if  it  be  necessary  to 
sail  or  tp  travel  over  sea  and  land,  it  will  traverse  them  to 
its  furthest  boundaries  that  it  may  see  anything  more  im- 
portant, or  hear  anything  more  modern ;  for  the  love  of 
^Knowledge  admits  of  no  hesitation  or  delay,  it  is  an  enemy 
to  sleep  and  a  friend  to  waking.  Therefore,  continually 
rousiug  up,  and  awakening,  and  sharpening  the  intellect,  it 
compels  it  to  roam  about  in  every  direction,  where  instruction 
is  to  be  obtained,  inspiring  it  with  an  avidity  for  hearing, 
and  infusing  into  it  an  insatiable  thirst  for  learning.  There- 
ibre  knowledge  causes  hearing  and  seeing,  by  means  of  which 
faculties  success  and  rectitude  of  conduct  are  arrived  at ; 
for  he  who  sees  and  hears,  knowing  what  is  expedient, 
chooses  that,  and  rejecting  the  contrary  is  benefitea  by  his 
knowledge.  But  ignorance  causes  to  the  soul  a  mutilation 
more  grievous  than  the  mutilation  of  the  body,  and  is  the 
cause  of  many  errors,  since  it  is  unable  to  derive  any  assist- 
ance from  without,  either  by  foreseeing  anything,  or  by  any 
acuteness  of  hearing.  Therefore,  owing  to  ito  exceedinfl^ 
desolateness  of  condition,  it  is  Idft  utterly  undefended  and 
unprotected,  and  is  exposed  to  the  plots  ot  all  kinds  of  men 
ana  to  dangers  from  all  kinds  of  events.  Let  us,  then,  never 
drink  unmixed  wine  in  such  quantities  as  to  cause  insensi- 
bility to  our  outward  senses,  nor  let  us  alienate  ourselves  to 
such  a  defi^ree  from  knowledge  as  to  diffuse  ignorance,  that 
vast  and  dense  darkness,  over  our  souls. 

XL.  But  there  are  two  kinds  of  ignorance,  one  simple, 
being  complete  insensibility ;  and  the  other  of  a  twotbld 
nature,  when  a  man  is  not  only  enveloped  in  ignorance,  but 
also  thinks  that  he  knows  what  he  never  has  Known,  being 
elated  with  an  unbounded  opinion  of  his  knowledge.  The 
former  evil  is  the  lighter  one,  for  it  is  the  cause  of  lighter 
offences,  and  of  what  we  may  perhaps  call  involuntary  errors : 
but  the  second  is  of  more  importance,  for  it  is  the  parent  oi 
great  evils,  and  not  only  of  unintentional  but  also  of  deli- 
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berate  offences.  These  are  the  offences  of  which  Lot,  the 
the  father  of  daughters,  appears  to  me  to  be  especially  guiltr, 
not  being  able  to  nourish  a  masculine  and  perfect  plant  m 
his  soul ;  for  he  had  two  daughters  by  his  wife,  who  was  after- 
wards turned  to  stone,  whom,  using  an  appropriate  appella- 
tion, one  may  call  habit,  a  nature  at  variance  with  truth,  and 
always,  whenerer  any  one  tries  to  lead  it  on,  lligging  behind 
and  looking  round  upon  its  ancient  and  customary  ways,  and 
remaining  in  the  miost  of  them  like  a  lifeless  pillar. 

Of  these  daughters  of  his  the  elder  may  be  called  Counsel, 
and  the  younger  may  be  named  'Assent,  for  assent  follows 

•  upon  taking  counsel  $  but  no  one  after  he  has  assented  still 
takes  counsel.  Accordingly  the  mind,  when  it  has  taken  its 
seat  in  its  council  cham^r,  begins  io  put  its  daughters  in 
motion ;  and  with  the  elder  one,  namely,  Counsel,  it  begins 
to  consider  and  investigate  everything;  and  with  the 
younger  one,  Assent,  it  begins  easily  to  assent  to  the  cir- 
cumstances that  arise,  and  to  embrace  what  is  hostile  as 

'  though  it  were  friendly,  if  they  onl;^  present  ever  so  slieht 
an  attraction  of  pleasure  from  this  source.  But  sober 
reasoning  does  not  admit  these  things,  but  only  that  reason- 
ing does  so  which  is  overcome  wifli  wine,  and,  as  it  were, 
drunk. 

XLI.  On  which  account  it  is  said,  "Thev  made  their 
father  drink  wine.*'*  That  is  to  say,  they  Drought  com- 
plete insensibility  on  the  mind,  so  that  it  fancied  itself  com- 
petent by  its  own  abilities  to  judge  what  was  expedient,  and 
to  assent  to  all  sorts  of  apparent  facts,  as  if  they  really  had 
solid  truth  in  them ;  human  nature  being  by  no  means  and 
under  no  circumstances  competent  either  to  ascertain  the 
truth  by  consideration,  or  to  cnoose  real  truth  and  adyantage, 
or  to  reject  what  is  false  and  the  cause  of  injury ;  for  the 
great  darkness  which  is  spread  over  all  existing  bodies  and 

'  thinga  does  not  permit  one  to  see  the  real  nature  of  each 
thing,  but  even  if  anv  one,  under  the  influence  of  immoderate 
curiosity  or  of  a  real  love  of  learning,  wishes  to  emerge  from 
ignorance  and  to  obtain  a  closer  view,  he,  like  people  wholly 
oeprived  of  sight,  stumbling  over  what  is  before  his  feet, 
wiU  fall,  and  so  get  behind  hand  before  he  can  la^  hold  of 
anything ;  or  els^  snatching  at  something  with  his  hands, 

*  Gknaiii  xix.  88. 
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he  will  make  uncertain  gueesea,  haying  only  conjecture  in 
the  place  of  truth. 

For  even  if  education,  holding  a  torch  to  the  mind,  con- 
ducts it  on  his  way,  kindling  its  own  peculiar  light,  it  would 
still,  with  reference  to  the  perception  of  existing  things,  do 
harm  rather  than  eood ;  for  a  slight  light  is  naturally  liable 
to  be  extinguisheaby  dense  darkness,  and  when  the  light  la 
extinguished  all  power  of  seeing  is  useless.  Accordingly  we 
must,  on  these  accounts,  remind  the  man  who  gives  himself 
airs  by  reason  of  his  power  of  deliberating,  or  of  wisely 
choosing  one  kind  of  objects  and  avoiding  otners,  that  if  the 
same  unalterable  perceptions  of  the  same  things  always 
occurred  to  us,  it  might  perhaps  be  requisite  to  iMmire  the 
two  faculties  of  judging  which  are  implanted  in  usby  nature, 
namely,  the  outward  senses  and  the  intellect,  as  unerring 
and  incorruptible,  and  never  to  doubt  or  hesitate  about  any- 
thing, but  trusting  in  every  first  appearance  to  choose  one 
kind  of  thing  and  to  reject  the  contnury  kind.  But  since  we 
are  found  to  be  influenced  in  different  manners  by  the  samo 
things  at  different  times,  we  should  have  nothing  positive  to 
assert  about  anything,  inasmuch  as  what  appears  has  no 
settled  or  stationary  existence,  but  is  subject  to  various,  and 
multiform,  and  ever-recurring  changes. 

XLII.  For  it  follows  of  necessity,  since  the  imagination 
is  unstable,  that  the  judgment  formed  by  it  must  be  unstable 
likewise ;  and  there  are  many  reasons  for  this.  In  the  first 
place,  the  differences  which  exist  in  animals  are  not  in  one 
particular  only,  but  are  unspeakable  in  point  of  number, 
extending  through  every  part,  having  reference  both  to  their 
creation  and  to  the  way  in  which  they  are  furnished  with 
their  different  faculties,  and  to  their  way  of  being  supported 
and  their  habits,  and  to  the  manner  in  which  they  choose 
and  avoid  different  things,  and  to  the  energies  and  motions 
of  the  outward  senses,  and  to  the  peculiar  properties  of  the 
endless  passions  affecting  both  tne  soul  and  body.  For 
without  mentioning  those  animals  which  have  the  fieunilty  of 
judgment,  consider  also  some  of  those  which  are  the  objects 
of  judgment,  such  as  the  chameleon  and  the  polypus ;  for 
they  say  that  the  former  of  these  animals  changes  nis  com- 
plexion so  as  to  resemble  the  soils  over  which  he  is  accustomed 
to  creep,  and  that  the  other  is  like  the  rocks  of  the  sea-shore 
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to  which  it  clings,  nature  herself,  perhaps,  being  their  saviour, 
and  endowing  them  with  a  quality  to  protect  them  from 
being  caught,  namely,  with  that  of  changing  to  all  kinds  of 
complexions,  as  a  defence  against  evil. 

Again,  huve  you  never  perceived  the  neck  of  the  dove 
changing  colour  so  as  to  assume  a  countless  variety  of  hues 
in  the  rays  of  the  sun  ?  is  it  not  by  turns  red,  and  purple 
and  fiery  coloured,  and  cinereous,  and  agsin.pale,  and  ruddy, 
and  every  other  variety  of  colour,  the  very  names  of  which 
it  is  not  easy  to  enumerate  ?  Thev  say  indeed  that  amono; 
the  Scythians,  among  that  tribe  which  is  called  tke  Gkloni, 
most  marvellous  things  happen,  rarely  indeed,  but  never- 
theless it  does  happen;  namely  that  there  is  a  beast  seen 
which  is  called  the  tarandus,  not  much  less  than  an  ox  in 
size,  and  exceedingly  like  a  stag  in  the  character  of  his  face. 
The  story  goes  that  thip  animal  continuallv  changes  his  coat 
according  to  the  place  in  which  he  is,  or  the  trees  which  he 
is  near,  and  that  in  short  he  always  resembles  whatever  ho 
is  near,  so  that  through  the  similarity  of  his  colour  he 
escapes  the  notice  of  those  who  fall  in  with  him,  and  that  it 
is  owing  to  this,  rather  than  to  any  vigour  of  body,  that  he 
is  hard  to  catch.  Now  these  facts  and  others  which  resemble 
them  are  visible  proofs  of  our  inability  to  comprehend  every- 
thing. 

XLni.  In  the  next  place,  not  only  are  there  all  these 
variations  with  respect  to  animals,  but  there  are  also 
innumersble  changes  «id  varieties  in  .men.  and  neat 
difierences  between  one  man  and  another.  For  not  only  do 
thev  form  different  opinions  respecting  the  same  things  at 
diflerent  times,  but  different  men  also  judge  in  different 
manners,  some  looking  on  things  as  pleasures,  which  others 
on  the  contrary  regard  as  annoyances.  For  the  things  with 
which  some  persons  are  sometimes  vexed,  others  delight  in, 
and  on  the  contrary  the  things,  which  some  persons  are 
eager  to  acquire  and  look  upon  as  pleasant  and  suitable, 
those  very  same  things  others  reject  and  drive  to  a  distance 
as  unsuitable  and  ill-omened.  At  all  events  1  have  before 
now  often  seen  in  the  theatre,  when  I  have  been  there,  some 
persons  influenced  by  a  melody  of  those  who  were  exhibiting 
on  the  stage,  whether  dramatists  or  musicians,  as  to  be 
excited  and  to  join  in  the  music,  uttering  encomiums  with** 
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out  intending  it ;  and  I  have  leen  others  at  the  same  time 
80  unmoved  that  you  would  think  there  was  not  the  least 
difference  between  them  and  the  inanimate  seats  on  whidi 
they  were  sitting ;  and  others  again  so  disgusted  that  they 
have  even  g^ne  away  and  quitted  the  spectacle,  stopping 
their  ears  with  their  hands,  lest  some  atom  of  a  sound  oeing 
left  behind  and  still  sounding  in  them  should  inflict 
annoyance  on  their  morose  and  unpleasable  souls. 

And  yet  wh]^  do  I  say  thisP  Every  sinsle  indiridual 
among  us  (which  is  the  most  surprisinff  thm^  of  all)  ia 
subject  to  infinite  changes  and  variations  Doth  m  body  and 
soul,  and  sometimes  chooses  and  sometimes  rejects  things 
which  are  subject  to  no  changes  themselves,  but  which  by 
their  intrinsic  nature  do  always  remain  in  the  same  condition. 
For  the  same  fancies  do  not  strike  the  same  men  when  they 
are  well  and  when  they  are  ill,  nor  when  they  are  awake  and 
when  they  are  asleen,  nor  when  the^  are  young  and  when 
they  are  old.  Ana  a  man  who  is  standing  st^  often 
conceives  different  ideas  from  those  which  he  entertains 
when  he  is  in  motion ;  and  also  when  he  is  courageous,  or 
when  he  is  alarmed ;  again  when  he  is  Rrieved,  or  when  he  is 
delighted,  and  when  he  is  in  love,  he  reels  differently  from 
what  he  does  when  he  is  full  of  hatred.  And  why  need  I 
be  prolix  and  keep  dwelling  on  these  points  P  For  in  short 
every  motion  of  both  body  and  soul,  whether  in  accordance 
with  nature  or  in  opposition  to  nature,  is  the  cause  of  a 
great  variation  and  change  respecting  the  appearances  which 
present  themselves  to  us ;  from  which  all  sorts  of  incon- 
sistent and  opposite  dreams  arise  to  occupy  our  minds. 

XLIY.  Ana  that  is  not  tho  least  influential  cause  of  the 
instability  of  one's  perceptions  which  arises  from  the 
position  of  the  objects,  from  their  distance,  and  from  the 
places  by  which  thev  are  each  of  them  surrounded.  Do  we 
not  see  that  the  fishes  in  the  sea,  when  they  stretch  out 
their  fins  an4  swim  about,  do  always  appear  lai^r  than  their 
real  natural  sizeP  And  oars  too,  even  though  they  are  very 
straight,  look  as  if  they  were  broken  when  they  are  under 
water ;  and  things  at  a  great  distance  display  false  appear- 
ances to  our  eyes,  and  in  this  wav  do  frequently  deceive  the 
inind.  For  at  times  inanimate  objects  have  been  imagined 
to  be  alive,  and  on  the  contrary  living  animals  have  i>een 
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oonfiidered  to  be  lifeless ;  Bomeiimes  again  stationary  things 
appear  to  be  in  motion,  and  tbines  in  motion  appear  to  be 
standing  stiU :  eyen  things  which  are  approachmg  towards 
us  do  sometimes  appear  to  be  retreating  from  us,  and  things 
which  are  going  away  do  on  the  other  hand  appear  to  be 
approaching.  At  times  yery  short  things  seem  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly loni^  and  things  which  haye  many  ansles  appear  to 
be  cirtmlar.  There  is  also  an  infinite  number  of  other  things 
of  which  a  false  impression  is  giyen  though  they  are  open 
to  the  sight,  which  howeyer  no  man  in  his  senses  would 
subscribe  to  as  certain. 

XLY.  What  again  are  we  to  say  of  the  quantities 
occurring  in  things  compounded?  For  it  is  through  the 
admiztura  of  a  greater  or  a  lesser  quantity  that  great 
ii\jury  or  good  is  often  done,  as  in  many  other  instances,  so 
most  especially  in  the  case  of  medicines  compounded  by 
medical  science.  For  quantity  in  such  compounds  is 
measured  by  fixed  limits  and  rules,  and  it  is  not  safe  either 
to  stop  short  before  one  has  reached  them,  nor  to  adyance 
beyond  them.  For  if  too  little  be  applied,  it  relaxes,  and  if 
too  much,  it  strtdns  the  natural  powers;  and  each  extremity 
is  mischieyous,  the  one  from  its  impotence  being  capable  of 
producing  any  effect  at  all,  and  the  other  by  reason  of  its 
exceedinff  strength  being  necessarily  hurtful. 

Affain  it  is  yery^  plain  with  reference  to  smoothness,  and 
roughness,  and  thickness,  and  close  compression,  ot  on  the 
other  hand  leanness  and  slackness,  how  yerj  much  infiuence 
all  these  differences  haye  in  respect  of  doing  good  or  harm. 
Nor  indeed  is  any  one  ignorant  that  scarcely  anything  what- 
eyer  of  existing  things,  if  you  consider  it  in  itself  and  by 
itself,  is  accurately  understood ;  but  by  comparing  it  with 
its  opposite,  then  we  arriye  at  a  knowledge  of  its  true 
nature.  As  for  instance,  we  comprehend  what  is  meant  bj 
little  by  placing  it  in  juxta-position  with  what  is  great ;  we 
understand  what  dry  is  by  comparing  it  with  wet,  cold  1^ 
comparing  it  with  heat,  light  b^  comparing  it  with  heayy, 
black  by  contrasting  it  with  white,  weak  by  contrasting  it 
with  strong,  and  few  by  comparing  it  with  many. 

In  the  same  way  also,  in  whateyer  is  referrea  to  yirtue  ox 
to  yice,  what  is  adyantageous  is  recognised  by  a  comparison 
with  what  is  injuriouSi  what  is  beautiful  by  a  comparison 
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with  what  is  imBeemlj,  what  is  just  and  generally  good,  hj 
placing  it  in  juxta-position  with  what  ia  uniusC  and  bad. 
And,  indeed,  if  any  one  considers  eyerything  that  there  is  in 
the  world,  he  will  be  able  to  arrive  at  a  proper  estimate  of 
its  character,  by  taking  it  in  the  same  manner ;  for  each 
separate  thing  is  by  itself  incomprehensible,  but  by  a  com- 
parison with  another  thing,  it  easy  to  understand  it.  Now, 
that  which  is  unable  to  bear  witness  to  itself^  but  which 
stands  in  need  of  the  advocacy  of  something  else,  is  not  to 
be  trusted  or  thought  steady.  So  that  in  this  way  those 
men  are  convicted  who  say  that  they  have  no  difficulty  in 
assentinff  to  or  denying  propositions  about  anything.  And 
why  need  we  wonder  P  For  any  one  who  advances  &r  into 
matters,  and  who  contemplates  them  in  an  unmixed  state 
will  know  this,  that  nothing  is  ever  presented  to  our  view 
according  to  its  real  olain  nature,  but  that  eyerything  has. 
the  most  various  possible  mixtures  and  combinations. 

XLYI.  Some  one  will  say,  We  at  once  comprehend 
colours.  How  soP  Do  we  not  do  so  by  means  of  the 
external  thins^s,  air  and  lifi;ht,  and  also  by  the  moisture 
which  exists  in  our  eyes  themselves  P  And  in  what  way 
are  sweet  and  bitter  comprehended  P  Is  it  apart  from  the 
moisture  in  our  mouths  f  And  as  to  all  the  flavours  which 
are  in  accordance  with,  or  at  variance  with  nature,  are  not 
they  in  the  same  case  P  What,  again,  are  we  to  say  of  the 
smells  arising  from  perfumes  which  are  burnt  P  Do  they  ex- 
hibit plain  unmixed  simple  natures,  or  rather  qualities  com- 
pounded of  themselves  and  of  the  air,  and  sometimes  also  ot 
the  fire  which  consumes  their  bodies,  and  also  of  the  faculty 
existing  in  our  own  nostrils  ? 

From  all  this  we  collect  the  inference  that  we  have 
neither  any  proper  comprehension  of  colours,  not  only  of 
the  combination  which  consists  of  the  objects  submitted  to 
our  view  and  of  light ;  nor  of  smells,  but  only  of  the  mixture 
which  consists  of  that  which  flows  from  substances  and  the 
all-receiving  air ;  nor  of  tastes,  but  only  of  the  union  which 
arises  from  the  tasteable  object  presented  to  us,  and  the 
moist  substance  in  our  mouths. 

XLVII.  Since,  then,  this  is  the  state  of  afiaire  with 
respect  to  these  matters,  it  is  worth  while  to  appreciate  cor- 
rectly the  simplicity,  or  rashness,  or  impudence  of  those  who 
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pretend  to  be  able  with  ease  to  form  an  opinion,  so  as  to 
assent  to  or  deny  what  is  stated  with  respect  to  anything 
whatever.  For  if  the  simple  faculties  are  wanting,  but  the 
mingled  powers  and  those  which  are  formed  by  contri- 
butions mm  many  sources  are  within  sight,  and  if  it  is 
impossible  for  those  which  are  invisible  to  be  seen,  and  if 
we  are  unable  to  comprehend  separately  the  character  of  all 
the  component  parts  which  are  united  to  make  up  each 
faculty,  then  what  remains  except  that  we  must  think  it 
necessary  to  suspend  our  judgment  ?  And  then,  too,  do  not 
those  facts  which  are  dimised  over  nearly  the  whole  world, 
and  which  have  caused  both  to  Greeks  and  barbarians  such 
erroneous  judgments,  exhort  us  not  to  be  too  ready  in 
giving  our  credence  to  what  is  not  seen  ?  And  what  are 
these  facts  P  Surely  they  are  the  instructions  which  we 
have  received  from  our  childhood,  and  our  national  customs 
and  ancient  laws,  of  which  it  is  admitted  that  there  is  not 
a  single  one  which  is  of  equal  force  among  all  people ;  but  it 
is  notorious  that  they  vary  according  to  the  different  coun- 
tries, and  nations,  and  cities,  aye,  and  even  still  more,  in 
evSry  village  and  private  housci  and  even  with  respect  to  men, 
and  women,  and  infant  children,  in  almost  every  point.  At  all 
events^  what  are  accounted  disgraceftd  actions  among  us, 
fire  by  others  looked  upon  as  honourable ;  what  we  uiink 
becoming,  others  call  unseemly ;  what  we  pronounce  just, 
others  renounce  as  iniquitous ;  others  think  our  holy  actions 
impious,  our  lawful  deeds  lawless:  and  further,  what  we 
think  praiseworthy,  they  find  fault  with ;  what  we  think 
worthy  of  all  honour,  is,  in  the  eyes  of  others,  deserving  of 
punishment ;  and,  in  fact,  they  think  most  things  to  be  of  a 
contrary  character  to  what  we  think. 

And  why  need  I  be  prolix  and  dwell  further  on  this  sub- 
ject, when  I  am  called  off  by  other  more  important  points  ? 
If  then,  any  one,  leaving  out  of  the  question  all  other  more 
remarkable  subjects  of  speculation,  were  to  choose  to  devote 
his  time  to  an  investigation  of  the  subject  here  proposed, 
namely,  to  examine  the  education,  and  customs,  and  laws  of 
every  different  nation,  and  country,  and  place,  i^nd  city ;  of 
all  subjects  and  rulers ;  of  all  men,  whether  renowned  or 
inglorious,  whether  free  or  slaves,  whether  ignorant  or  en- 
dowed with  knowledge^  he  would  spend  not  one  day  or  two, 
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nor  8  month,  uor  even  a  year,  but  his  whole  life,  erea 
though  he  were  to  reach  a  great  age,  in  the  investigation ; 
and  ne  would  nevertheless  still  leave  a  vast  number  of 
subjects  unexamined,  uninvestigated,  and  unmentioned, 
without  perceiving  it.  Therefore,  since  there  are  some 
persons  and  things  removed  from  other  persons  and  thin^ 
not  bj  a  short  distance  only,  but  since  tney  are  utterly  (af- 
ferent, it  then  follows  of  necessity  that  the  perceptions 
which  occur  to  men  of  different  things  must  also  differ,  and 
that  their  opinions  must  be  at  variance  with  one  another. 

XLYIII.  And  since  this  is. the  case,  who  is  so  foolish  and 
ridiculous  as  to  affirm  positively  that  such  and  such  a  thing 
is  just,  or  wise,  or  honourable,  or  expedient  P  For  whatever 
this  man  defines  as  such,  some  one  else,  who  from  his  child- 
hood, has  learnt  a  contrary  lesson,  will  be  sure  to  deny. 
But  I  am  not  surprised  if  a  confused  and  mixed  muititudCe, 
being  the  inglorious  slave  of  customs  and  laws,  however 
introduced  and  established,  accustomed  from  its  very  cradle 
to  obey  them  as  if  they  were  masters  and  tyrants,  having 
their  souls  beaten  and  buffeted,  as  it  were,  and  utterly 
unable  to  conceive  any  lofty  or  magnanimous  thoughts, 
believes  at  once  every  tradition  which  is  presented  to  it,  and 
leaving  its  mind  without  any  proper  traiiJnff,  assents  to  and 
denies  propositions  without  examination  and  without  delibe- 
ration. But  even  if  the  multitude  of  those  who  are  called 
philosophers,  pretending  that  thev  are  really  seeking  for 
certainty  and  accuracy  m  things,  Deing  divided  into  ranks 
and  companies,  come  to  discordant,  and  often  even  to  diame- 
trically opposite  decisions,  and  that  too,  not  about  some  one 
iKMsidental  matter,  but  about  almost  eveiything,  whether 
great  or  small,  with  respect  to  which  any  discussion  can 
arise. 

For  when  some  persons  affirm  that  the  world  is  infinite, 
while  others  pronounce  it  to  be  confined  within  limits ;  or 
while  some  look  upon  the  world  as  uncreated,  and  others 
assert  that  it  is  created ;  or  when  some  persons  look  upon  it 
as  destitute  of  any  ruler  and  superintendent,  attributing  to 
it  a  motion^  deprived  of  reason,  and  proceeding  on  some 
independent  internal  impulse,  while  others  think  that  there 
is  a  care  of  and  providence,  which  looks  over  the  whole  and 
its  parts  of  marvellous  power  and  wisdom,  Gk>d  ruling  and 
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gorerning  the  whole,  in  a  maimer  free  from  all  stumbling, 
and  full  oif  protection. 

How  18  it  possible  for  any  one  to  affirm  that  the  com- 
prehension of  such  objects  as  are  brought  before  them,  is  the 
same  in  all  men  P 

And  again,  the  imaginations  which  are  occupied  with  the 
consideration  of  what  is  good,  are  not  thej  compelled  to 
suspend  their  judgment  rather  than  to  agree  P  While  some 
think  that  it  is  onlj  what  is  good  that  is  beautiful,  and 
treasure  that  up  in  the  soul,  and  others  divide  it  into 
numbers  of  minute  particles,  and  extend  it  as  far  as  the 
body  and  external  circumstances.    These  men  affirm  that 
such  pieces  of  prosperity  as  are  granted  by  fortune,  are  the 
body-guards  of  the  body,  namely  stren^h  and  good  honlth, 
and  that  the  integrity  and  souna  condition  of  the  organs  of 
the  external  senses,  and  all  things  of  that  kind,  are  the 
guards  of  that  princess,  the  soul ;  for  since  the  nature  of 
good  is  dirided  according  to  three  divisions,  the  third  and 
outermost  is  the  champion  and  defender  of  the  second  and 
yielding  one,  and  the  second  in  its  turn  is  a  great  bulwark 
and  protection  to  the  first;  and  about  these  very  things,  and 
about  the  different  ways  of  life,  and  about  the  ends  to  which 
all  actions  ought  to  be  referred,  and  about  ten  thousand 
other  things  which  logical,  and  moral,  and  natural  philo- 
sophy comprehends,  there  have  been  an  unspeakable  number 
of  discussions,  as  to  which,  up  to  the  present  time,  there 
is  no  agreement  whatever  among  all  these  philosophers  who 
have  examined  into  such  subject. 

XLIX.  Is  it  not  then  strictly  in  accordance  with  nature 
that  while  its  two  daughters,  Counsel  and  Assent,  were  agreed 
together,  and  sleeping  together,  the  mind  is  introduced  as 
embarrassed  by  an  ignorance  of  all  knowledge  P  for  we 
read  in  the  scripture,  "  They  knew  not  when  they  lay  down, 
or  when  they  rose  up."*  For  it  was  not  likely  that  in  his 
state  he  could  clearly  and  distinctly  comprehend  either  sleep 
or  waking,  or  a  stationary  position  or  motion ;  but  when 
he  appears  to  have  come  to  an  opinion  in  the  best  manner, 
then  above  all  other  times  is  he  found  to  be  most  foolish,  since 
his  affiurs  then  come  to  an  end,  by  no  means  resembling 
that  which  was  expected ;  and  whenever  he  has  decided  on 
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^wsentiag  to  some  thinn  as  trae,  then  he  incun  t  reproach 
and  condemDotioQ  for  hia  facility  in  adopting  opiniona,  thoae 
things  which  he  previoualj  belieyed  as  moat  certain  now 
appearing  untrustworthj  and  uncertain ;  ao  that^  as  matters 
are  in  the  habit  of  turning  out  contrary  to  what  was 
expected,  the  safest  course  appears  to  be  to  suspend  one's 
juogment. 

L.  Havine  now  discussed  th^se  matters  sufficiently,  let 
us  turn  to  wnat  follows  the  points  already  examined.  We 
aaid,  then,  that  under  the  name  of  drunkenness  was  signified 
that  covetousness  and  greediness,  which  has  often  greatly 
injured  many  persons,  and  the  votaries  of  which  one  may  see, 
even  though  tbev  may  be  amply  filled  in  all  the  channels  of 
their  bodies,  stiU  unsatisfied  and  empty  as  to  their  desires. 
These  men,  if,  being  distended  by  the  abundance  of  the 
things  which  they  have  deyour^d,  they  neyertheless  get 
breath  again  for  a  short  time,  like  wroatlerB  who  are  tired, 
SQon  descend  again  to  the  aame  opntest. 

Moreoyer,  the  king  of  the  lEigyptian  country,  that  is  of 
the  body,  appearing  to  the  minister  of  drunkenneas*  his  cup- 
bearer, to  be  angry  with  him ;  again  at  no  grfat  distance  oi 
time  is  represented  i;i  the  sacred  scriptures  as  reconciled  to 
Jiim  remembering  that  passion  which  breaks  down  the 
appetites  in  the  day  of  his  perishable  creation,  not  in  the 
imperishable  light  of  the  uncreated  luminary;  for  it  ia  said 
that  it  was  Pharaoh's  birth-dav,*  when  he  sent  for  the 
chief  butler  out  of  his  prison,  that  he  might  appear  at  his 
banquet;  for  it  is  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  man  who  is 
devoted  to  the  passions,  to  think  created  and  perishable 
things  beautiful,  oecause  he  is  enveloped  in  night  and  dense 
darkness,  as  to  t))e  knowledge  of  imperishable  things.  On 
which  account  he  embraces  drunkenness  as  the  beginning 
of  all  pleasures,  and  its  minister  the  cup-bearer. 

LI.  Now  there  are  three  companions  of  and  servants  of 
the  intemperate  and  incontinent  soul,  the  chief  baker,  the 
chief  cook,  and  the  chief  butler,  whom  the  admirable  Moses 
mentions  in  these  words,  **  And  Pharoah  was  angry  with  the 
two  eunuchs,  with  the  chief  butler,  and  with  the  chief 
baker,  and  he  put  them  in  prison  with  the  chief  cook ;"  and 
the  chief  cook  is  eunuch;  for  he  says  in  another  place^ 
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**  And  Joseph  was  brought  dowft  to  "Egypi^  and  a  eunuch 
became  his  master,  Pharaoh's  chief  cook/'*  and  affain,  they 
sold  Joseph  to  Pharaoh's  eunuch,  the  chief  cook ;  f  and 
why  is  it  that  the  aforesaid  officen  are  absolutelj  com- 
mitted to  one  who  is  neither  man  nor  woman  P  Is  it 
because  men  are  by  nature  calculated  to  sow  seed,  and 
^oman  to  receire  it,  and  that  the  meeting  of  the  two  to- 
gether is  the  cause  of  the  generation,  and  also  of  the 
nuration  of  all  animals  f  But  it  belongs  to  an  unproductive 
and  barren  soil,  or  one  may  rather  say  to  one  which  has  been 
made  a  eunuch,  to  delight  in  costly  meats  and  drinks,  and 
in  superfluous  extrava^^t  preparations  of  delicacies,  since 
it  is  unable  in  reality  either  to  scatter  the  masculine  seeds 
of  virtue,  or  to  receive  and  nourish  them  after  they  have 
been  shed  iibon  it ;  but,  like  a  rough  and  stony  field,  only 
to  destroy  those  things  which  ought  to  have  Uvea  for  ever. 

And  it  is  laid  down  as  a  doctrine  of  the  most  general 
applicability  atid  usefulness,  thltt  everv  author  of  .pleasure 
is  unproductive  of  wisdom,  being  neither  male  nor  female, 
because  it  is  incompetent  either  to  give  or  to  receive  the 
seeds  which  have  a  tendency  to  incorruptibility,  but  is  able 
only  to  study  the  most  disgraceful  habits  of  hfe,  to  destroy 
Irhat  ought  to  be  indestructible,  and  to  extinguish  the 
torches  of  wisdom,  which  ouffht  to  be  enduring  and  in- 
extinguishable. None  of  such  persons  does  Moses  permit 
to  come  into  the  assembly  of  God ;  for  he  says  that,  "  A 
man  who  is  bruised  or  castrated  shall  not  enter  into  the 
assetnbly  of  the  Lord."| 

LII.  For  what  advantage  is  there,  from  the  hearing  of  the 
sacred  scriptures,  to  a  man  who  is  destitute  of  wisdom, 
whose  faith  has  been  eradicated,  and  who  is  imable  to  pre- 
serve that  deposit  of  doctrines  most  advantageous  to  all- 
human  life  P  x^ow,  there  are  three  persons  who  contribute 
to  the  conviviality  of  the  human  race, — the  chief  bake^,  the 
cup-bearer^  and  the  maker  of  delicacies:  very  naturally, 
since  we  desire  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  three  things — 
meat,  confections,  and  drink.  But  some  men  only  desire , 
that  indispensable  food  which  we  use  of  necessity  for  the 
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sake  of  our  health,  and  in  order  lo  aroid  linng  in  an 
illiberal  manner.  Others  again  desire  immodenle  and 
exceedingly  extraya^ant  luxuries,  which,  breaking  through 
the  appetites,  and  weighing.down,and  overwhelming  the  chan- 
nels of  the  body  by  their  number,  usually  become  the  parents 
of  all  sorts  of  terrible  diseases. 

Those,  therefore,  who  are  inexperienced  in  pleasure  and 
tlie  indulgence  of  the  appetites  and  diseases,  like  the  com- 
mon people  in  cities,  liying  a  life  free  alike  from  hatred 
and  frt)m  annoyances,  as  fri^al  people,  hare  no  need  of  all 
kinds  of  various  ministers  of  refineid  skill,  being  contented 
with  ordinary  cooks,  and  cup-bearers,  and  conferaoners. 

But  they  who  think  that  the  most  important  and  royal 
object  of  Ufe  is  to  live  pleasantly,  luid  who  refer  everything, 
whether  of  great  or  small  importance,  to  this  object,  desire 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  chief  cooks  and  chief 
cupbearers,  and  chief  confectioners,  that  is  to  say,  of  men 
possessed  of  the  highest  degree  of  skill  in  the  aita  which 
they  profess.  For  those  who  are  skilful  in  the  making  of  con- 
fections and  luxuries  invent  the  most  various  possible  kinds 
of  cheese-cakes,  and  honey-cakes,  and  of  innumerable  other 
sweetmeats,  var^g  from  one  another,  not  merely  in  the 
difference  of  their  material,  but  also  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  made,  and  in  their  shape,  in  such  a  way  as  not  only 
to  please  the  tiaste,  but  also  to  beguile  the  eye.  And  again, 
the  contrivances  displayed  in  the  examination  of  different 
kinds  of  wine  to  produce  some,  the  effect  of  which  shall 
speedily  go  off,  ana  which  shall  not  produce  headache,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  shall  be  devoid  of  an)r  tenden<^  to  heat  the 
blood,  and  shall  be  very  frugrant,  admitting  either  a  copious 
or  a  scanty  admixture  with  water,  according  as  the  object  is 
to  have  a  strong  and  powerful  draught,  or  a  gentle  and 
imperceptible  one.  And  all  the  other  devices  and  inven- 
tions of  cup-bearers  all  come  to  the  same  end  of  art.  And 
to  cook  up  and  prepare  fish,  and  birds,  and  similar  viands,  in 
every  vanety  of  manner,  and  to  make  all  other  kinds  of 
sweetmeats  and  delicacies,  we  have  plausible  confectioners 
of  exceeding  skill;  and  there  are  thousands  of  other  luxuries 
which  they  are  clever  at  contriving,  besides  those  which 
they  have  heard  of  or  seen  made  by  others,  having  devised 
tliem  themselves  out  of  their  continued  care  and  attention 
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to  the  object  of  making  life  luxurious,  and  effeminate,  and 
not  worth  liyinc. 

LIU.  But  tul  these  men  have  been  now  spoken  of  as 
eunuchs,  being  utterly  barren  of  wisdom.  But  the  mind,  with 
which  the  king  of  the  bell^  makes  a  treaty  and  agreement,  . 
was  the  cilp-bearer ;  for  by  its  own  nature^  the  human  race  is 
very  fond  oT  wine,  and  this  is  the  sole  thing  of  which  it  is  im- 
measurably insatiable,  since  there  is  no  one  who  is  impossible 
16  be  satisfied  with  sleep,  and  eating,  and  carnal  enjoyments, 
and  things  like  these ;  but  nearly  eyery  one  is  insatiably 
fond  of  wine,  and  especially  those  who  are  occupied  with 
serious  business;  for  after  they  haye  drunk  they  are  still 
thirsty,  and  they  begin  drinking  at  first  out  of  small  cups, 
then,  as  they  proceed,  they  tell  their  servants  to  bring  them 
wine  in  larger  soblets,  and  when  they  are  pretty  fml  and 
getting  riotous,  being  no  longer  able  to  restrain  tnemselyes, 
they  take  bowls  and  goblets  of  all  the  largest  sizes  that  they 
can  get,  and  drink  the  wine  unmixed  in  huge  draughts, 
until  they  are  either  overcome  by  deep  sleep,  being  no  longer 
able  to  govern  themselves,  or  till  what  they  have  poured  into 
themselves  is  vomited  out  again  through  repletion.  But 
even  then,  nevertheless,  the  insatiable  desire  which  exists 
within  them  continues  to  rage  as  though  it  were  still  under 
the  influence  of  hunger.  "  For  their  wine  is  of  the  vine  of 
Sodom,*'  as  Moses  says, "  and  their  tendrils  are  from  Gk)mor- 
rah ;  their  grapes  are  grapes  of  gall,  and  their  branches  are 
bitter  brandies.  The  rage  of  dragons  is  their  wine,  and  the 
incurable  fury  of  serpents.**  • 

The  interpretation  of  the  name  Sodom  is  ''  barrenness  and 
blindness.**  But  MoseH  here  compares  those  who  are  the 
slaves  of  greediness  for  wine  and  general  eluttony,  and  of 
other  most  disgraceful  pleasures  to  a  vine,  and  to  the  different 
products  of  the  vine ;  and  the  eni^atical  meaning  which 
he  conceals  under  this  allegory  is  this :  —  There  1$  no  plant  - 
of  true  joy  naturally  impliuated  in  the  soul  of  the  bad  man ; 
inasmuch  as  it  has  no  healthy  roots,  but  only  such  as  are 
burnt  and  reduced  to  tishes,  since,  instead  of  water.  Heaven 
has  poured  upon  it  the  fire  of  lightning  which  cannot 
be  quenched,  God  having  adjudged  that  as  fitting  punishment 
for  the  impious.    But  there  is  implanted  in  it  the  plant 

*  Deuteronomy  xzziL  82. 
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of  exoessive  desire,  barren  of  all  good  things,  and  destitute 
of  anything  deserving  of  regard  or  contemplation,  which 
he  here  compares  to  a  vine.  Not  meaning  that  one 
which  is  the  parent  of  eatable  fruit,  but  that  one  wbich 
produces  bitterness,  and  wickedness,  and  ungodly  cunning ; 
and  which  is  most  fertile  in  anger,  and  fury,  and  the  most 
savage  dispositions ;  biting  the  soul  like  an  asp  or  a  viper, 
inflicting  envenomed  wounds,  utterly  incurable. 

For  which  wounds,  however,  we  pray  that  a  relief  may  be 
found  by  propitiating  the  all-merciml  Gk>d,  in  order  that  he 
may  destroy  this  wild  vine,  and  may  condemn  the  eunuchs 
and  all  persons  who  are  barren  of  virtue  to  everlasting 
punishment ;  and  that,  instead  of  them  he  may  implant  in 
our  souls  the  valuable  trees  of  right  instruction,  and  may 
bestow  upon  us  noble  and  masculine  reason  as  its  fruit,  such 
as  is  able  to  bear  within  it  good  actions  by  way  of  seed,  and 
is  able  to  increase  the  virtues,  and  ia  calculatea  to  tnainfa^iTi 
'  and  preserve  for  ever  the  entire  connection  and  system  of 
happmess. 


A    TREATISE 

ON  TBB  WOKM 

THAT  NOAH  AWOKE  FROM  HIS  WINE,  OR  ON  SOBRIETY. 

I.  HAyiNO  examined  in  the  preceding  treatise  what  has 
been  said  by  the  lawgiver  about  wine  and  the  nakedness 
which  attencfs  upon  it,  we  will  now  begin  to  connect  the 
the  following  essay  with  the  statements  advanced  in  that 
work. 

Now  in  the  sacred  scriptures  we  come  to  the  following 
words  immediately  after  the  account  we  hav^  just  been 
examining, '*  And  Nfoah  awoke  from  his  wine,  and  knew  all 
that  his  younger  son  had  done  to  him.  "*  Sobriety  ia  con- 
fessed to  be  a  most  advantageous  thing,  not  only  for  souls 
but  also  for  bodies,  for  it  drives  away  the  diseases  which  arise 
from  immoderate  repletion,  and  it  sharpens  the  outward  senses 
to  an  exceeding  degree  of  acuteness,  and  it  altogether  prevents 
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bodieid  rrom  belnff  weighed  down  so  as  to  fall,  but  keeps  them 
light,  and  nuses  them  up,  and  incites  them  to  the  exercise  of 
their  appropriate  energies,  imphinting  in  every  part  a  prompt- 
ness ana  vigour ;  and  m  short,  sobriety  is  the  cause  of^exactly 
ab  many  good  things,  as  drunkenness,  on  the  contrary,  is  of 
e?iis. 

Since  then  sobriety  is  most  advantageous  to  those  bodies 
to  which  the  drinking  of  wine  is  naturally  suitable,  is  it  not 
much  more  so  to  souls,  with  which  all  perishable  food  is  incon- 
sistent ;  for  what  thins  in  human  nature  can  be  more  noble 
than  a  sober  mind  P  what  glory  can  be  more  glorious  P  what 
wealth  can  be  more  rich?  what  authority  more  power- 
ful P  what  strength  more  vigorous  P  of  all  admirable  things 
what  can  be  more  admirable  f  Let  there  only  be  the  eye  of  the 
soul  fit  to  act,  which  is  able  to  penetrate  every  where  and  to 
open  everv  thing,  being  in  no  part  hindered  or  dimmed  by 
the  suffusion  of  its  own  moistiire  ;  for  being  then  most 
exceedingly  sharpsighted  as  to  its  comprehension,  and  look- 
ing into  wisdom  itself,  it  will  meet  with  images  such  as  are 
intelligible  only  by  the  intellect,  the  contempuition  of  which 
attract  the  soul  and  will  not  suffer  it  any  longer  to  turn 
aside  to  the  objects  which  belong  to  the  outward  senses. 

And  why  should  we  wonder  if  there  is  no  created  thing 
eaual  in  honour  to  a  man  who  is  sober  in  his  soul,  and  gifted 
with  acute  vision  P  for  the  eyes  of  the  body  and  the  light 
which  is  appreciable  by  the  outward  senses  are  honoured  in 
an  excessive  degree  by  all  of  us.  Accordingly,  many  who 
have  lost  their  sight,  have  voluntarily  also  thrown  away  life, 
thinking  as  far  as  they  were  concerned,  that  death  itself  was 
a  lighter  evil  than  such  deprivation.  In  proportion  then  as 
the  soul  is  superior  to  the  body,  in  the  same  proportion  also 
is  the  mind  better  than  the  eyes ;  and  the  mina  while  it  is 
free  from  ixijury  and  imperfection,  not  being  oppressed  by 
any  of  the  iniquities  or  passions  which  are  produced  by 
insane  drunkenness,  renounces  sleep  as  a  thing  which  causes 
forffetfulness  and  hesitation  in  what  is  to  be  done ;  but  it 
emoraoes  wakefulness,  and  uses  acuteness  of  vision,  with 
respect  to  every  object  worthy  of  being  beheld,  being  kept 
awake  by  exceedingly  perfect  memory,  and  committiiu^ 
actions  which  are  in  accordance  with  the  knowledge  that  it 
acquires. 
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II.  Such  then  is  the  condition  of  the  sober  man ;  but 
when  Moses  speaks  of  Noah's  ''younger  son,  '*  he  is  not  so 
much  meaning  to  make  a  statement  respecting  his  age,  as  to 
show  the  disposition  with  which  those  persons  are  endued 
who  are  inclined  to  innovation;  since  how  could  he  have 
forced  himself  to  see,  what  ought  not  to  be  seen,  in  defiance 
of  all  law  and  justice,  or  to  divulge  what  ought  to  have  been 
concealed  in  silence,  or  to  bring  to  light  what  might  have 
been  kept  in  the  shade  at  home,  and  to  transgress  all  the 
boundaries  which  should  confine  the  soul,  if  he  had  not  been 
eager  for  change  and  innovation,  laughing  at  what  happens 
to  others  when  he  ought  rather  to  lament  ovpr  such  acci- 
dents,* and  not  to  ridicule  things  which  it  was  more  natural 
and  decent  and  proper  to  grieve  for.  In  manj  places  indeed 
of  the  exposition  ot  the  law,  Moses  speaks  of  those  who  are 
somewhat  advanced  in  age  as  young  men,  and  on  the  other 
band  those  who  are  not  yet  arrived  at  old  age  he  entitles 
elders;  not  having  regard  to  the  number  of  their  years, 
whether  it  be  a  short  or  a  very  long  time  that  they  have  lived, 
but  to  the  faculties  of  their  soul,  according  to  the  way  in 
which  it  is  influenced,  whether  it  be  for  good  or  for  evil. 
Accordingly  he  calls  Ishmael  when  he  has  now  lived  a  space 
of  nearly  twenty  years  a  child,  speaking  by  a  comparison 
with  Isaac  who  is  perfect  in  virtue ;  for,  says  he,  "  ne  took 
bread,  and  a  skin  of  water,  and  gave  it  to  Agar,  and  put  it 
upon  her  shoulder,  and  the  child  also,  when  Abraham  sent 
them  forth  from  his  house.  *'*  And  ac^ain  he  says,  "  bhe  put 
the  child  down  under  a  pine  tree;'*  and  further  on  he 
says,  '*  that  I  may  not  see  the  death  of  the  child.** 

And  yet  Ishmael  had  been  bom  and  circumcised,  thirteen 
years  before  the  birth  of  Isaac,  and  having  been  now  weaned 
for  more  than  seven  vears,  he  was  banished  with  his  mother, 
because  he  being  illegitimate  was  mocking  the  legitimate 
son,  as  though  he  were  on  terms  of  equality  with  him.  But 
nevertheless,  though  in  reality  a  young  man,  he  is  still  called 
a  child,  being  as  it  were  a  sophist  put  in  comparison  with  a 
wise  man ;  for  Isaac  received  wisdom  for  his  inheritance,  and 
Ishmael  sophistry,  as  when  we  define  the  characters  of  each 
we  purpose  to  show  in  certain  dialogues.  For  the  same 
relation  which  a  completely  infant  child  bears  to  a  fUll-grown 
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timn,  the  same  does  a  sophist  bear  to  a  wise  man,  and  tlie 
encyclical  branches  of  education  to  real  knowledge  in 
Tirtae. 

III.  And  again  in  his  great  song  he  calls  the  whole 
people,  when  it  is  smitten  with  a  desire  of  innovation  by  the 
name  suited  to  foolish  and  infant  age,  entitling  them  *'  chil- 
dren." **  For/*  says  he.  '*  the  Lord  is  just  and  holv ;  haye 
they  not  sinned  against  him,  blameworthy  children  that  they 
are  ?  0  crooked  and  penrerse  generation,  is  this  the  requital 
that  ye  offer  to  the  Lord  ?  is  the  people  so  foolish  and  not 
wise?"*  Therefore,  he  here  distinctly  calls  those  men 
children  who  deserve  blame  and  hare  guilt  in  their  souls, 
and  who  through  folly  and  senselessness  commit  many  errors 
in  their  actions  whicn  are  not  according  to  uprightness  of 
life;  not  haying  regard  to  the  bodily  age  of  the  children, 
but  to  the  irrational  and  really  childish  condition  of  their 
minds. 

Thus  indeed,  Rachel  also,  that  is  beauty  of  body,  is  repre- 
sented as  younger  than  Leah,  who  is  beauty  of  soul.  For 
the  beauty  of  Ihe  body  is  mortal,  but  that  of  the  soul  is  im-' 
mortal ;  and  all  the  things  which  are  accounted  honourable 
when  judged  of  with  reference  to  the  outward  senses,  are  all 
taken  together  inferior  to  the  one  single  thing,  the  beauty 
of  the  souL  And  it  is  in  accordance  with  this  principle  that 
Joseph  is  always  spoken  of  as  young  and  as  **  the  younffest.*'  f 
For  when  he  manages  the  flock  "with  his  illegitimate 
brethren,"  |  he  is  called  young ;  and  when  his  father  prays 
fur  him,  he  says,  "  My  youngest  son  whom  I  have  prayed 
for,  return  to  me."  This  is  tiie  champion  of  all  the  power 
of  the  body  and  the  unflattering  companion  of  the  abundant 
supply  of  exterual  things,  who  has  not  yet  fouud  out  any 
|)erfect  good  more  valuable  and  honourable  than  that  of  the 
elder  soul ;  for  if  he  had  found  it,  he  would  have  departed 
and  abandoned  the  whole  of  Sgypt  without  ever  turning 
back. 

But  now  he  chiefly  prides  himself  on  his  nourishing  it  and 
supporting  it  as  a  nurse ;  and  when  he  who  sees  beholds  the 
warlike  and  authoritative  part  of  it  overwhelmed  in  the  sea 
pad  destroyed,  he  sings  a  hymn  to  Qod, 

It  is  therefore  a  juvenile  disposition,  which  is  not  yet  able 

*  0eui  xxxii  6.         t  Genesis  xlix.  22.         {  Genesis  xxxix.  1. 
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to  tend  tbe  sheep  with  the  legitimate  ^nuine  virtaeB,  that  is 
to  say,  to  govern  and  superintend  the  irrational  nature  exist- 
ing in  accordance  with  the  soul,  but  which  still  with  its  ille- 
gitimate brethren,  honours  the  things  which  appear  good,  in 
preference  to  joining  his  legitimate  brothers  and  to  those 
things  which  really  are  good.  But  he  is  spoken  of  as 
**  youngest,"  even  although  he  keeps  on  increasing  and  im- 
proving for  the  better,  in  comparison  vrith  the  perfect  man, 
who  thinks  nothing  honourable  but  what  is  good.  On  which 
account  he  says  in  an  encouraging  manner,  by  way  of  exhort- 
ation, "  Betum  to  me,"  a  phnise  equivalent  to,  ^  Desire  the 
elder  opinion."  Do  not  be  in  everything  aiming  at  inno- 
vation, do  now  love  virtue  for  hers^  alone ;  do  not,  like  a 
foolish  child  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  the  events  of  for- 
tune, allow  yourself  to  be  filled  entirely  by  deceit  and  erro- 
neous opinions. 


Moses  is  in  the  habit  of  callinff  a  person  youn^, 
regard  not  to  the  age  of  the  body,  but  to  the  desure  of  the 
soul  for  innovation ;  and  also  we  will  now  proceed  to  show 
that  he  calls  some  persons  elders,  not  because  they  are  op- 
pressed hyold  age,  but  as  being  worthy  of  honour  and 
respect.  Who  then  of  those  persons,  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  sacred  scriptures,  is  ignorant  that  the  wise  Abraham 
is  represented  as  less  lon^  lived  than  almost  any  one  of  his 
ancestors  ?  And  yet  of  Si  those  who  lived  to  the  most  ex- 
treme old  age  there  is  not  one,  as  I  think,  who  is  called  an 
elder,  but  he  alone  has  this  title  given  to  him.  Therefore, 
the  sacred  scriptures  say,  that  *'  Abraham  was  now  old  and 
advanced  in  years,"  and,  ''The  Lord  blessed  Abraham  in  all 
things."  *  This  appears  to  me  to  be  added  a^  a  sort  of  ex- 
planatory cause  for  what  has  been  said  before,  namely,  why 
the  wise  man  is  called  the  elder.  For  when  the  rational  part 
of  the  soul  is  made  of  a  good  disposition  bv  the  kind  provi- 
dence of  Ood,  and  when  it  reasons  not  only  about  one  species, 
but  about  everything  which  is  presented  to  it,  using  older 
opinion,  it  then  becomes  blessed,  and  is  itself  the  older  part 
of  the  people. 

Thus  also  he  is  accustomed  to  call  the  members  of  the 
assembly  of  the  God-loving  people  which  consists  of  the 
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number  of  ten  Bevens,  elders.  Fof  wd  read  in  the  scripture 
the  direction  given  to  Moeeb, '*  A A>enib]e  for  me  seventy  men 
of  the  elders  of  Israel,  whom  you  yourself  know  that  they  are 
elders/'  *  Therefore,  it  is  not  only  those  persons  who  are 
looked  upon  by  ordinary  people  as  old  men^  inasmuch  as 
they  are  hierophants,  but  those  Whom  the  wise  man  alone 
knows,  whom  he  thinks  worthy  of  the  appellation  of  elders. 
For  those  whom  he  rejects,  like  a  skilful  money-changer,  front 
the  coinage  of  virtue,  being  alloyed,  are  idl  in  tliei^  sotus  in- 
clined to  innovation ;  but  those  wnom  he  wished  to  ihak^ 
friends  to  himself,  are  of  necessity  well  tested  and  a|>proved, 
and  elders  as  to  their  minds. 

v.  Therefore,  the  scripture  is  seen  to  prove  each  particular 
of  what  I  have  said  more  plainly  to  those  who  have  taught 
themselves  to  obey  one  injunction  of  the  law.  **  For  if,*' 
says  the  scrip^.ure,  "  a  man  has  two  wiven,  the  one  beloved 
and  the  other  hated,  and  if  she  who  is  beloved  bears  him  a 
child,  and  also  she  who  is  hated,  and  if  the  child  of  the  wife 
who  is  hated  be  the  first  bom,  then,  on  the  day  on  which  he 
bestows  on  his  sons  the  inheritance  of  his  substance,  he 
shall  not  be  able  to  give  the  share  of  the  first  bom  to  the 
son  of  her  who  is  beloved,  overlooking  his  real  first  bom 
son,  the  child  of  her  who  is  hated ;  but  he  must  recognize 
the  son  of  her  who  is  hated  as  his  first  bom,  to  give,  him  A  , 
double  share  of  all  the  possessions  that  belong  to  hiiti,  because 
he  is  the  beginning  oT  his  children,  and  the  rights  of  th^ 
first  bom  betong  to  him.'*  f  You  observe  here  now  that  h^ 
never  calls  the  son  of  the  wife  that  is  beloved  the  first  born 
or  the  elder,  but  he  often  ^ives  this  title  to  the  son  of  her 
who  is  hated ;  and  yet  he  has  already  pointed  out  that  the 
Son  of  her  who  is  beloved  was  in  point  of  time  the  first,  and 
the  son  of  her  who  is  hated  the  last,  at  the  very  be^inninK 
of  this  injunction ;  for  he  sa^s,  "  If  the  beloved  wife  and 
she  who  is  hated  both  bear  children."  But  nevertheless  the 
offspring  of  the  first  mentioned,  even  though  it  may  be  con- 
siderably earlier  in  point  of  time  is  looked  upon  as  younger 
by  right  reason  when  it  comes  to  decide  between  them.  Sut 
tne  offspring  of  her  who  is  spoken  of  in  the  second  place, 
even  though  it  may  come  after  as  to  the  time  of  its  birth,  is 
thought  worthy  of  the  more  important  and  elder  share. 
*  Kumb«ri  si.  16.  t  Deutttoiiomy  azL  16. 
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Why  80  f  because  we  Mtj  that  she  who  ia  belored  ia  the 
aymool  of  pleaaure,  and  aha  who  ia  hated  ia  the  emblem  of 
prudence. 

For  the  chief  multiude  of  men  lore  the  companj  of  the  one 
to  excess,  inasmuch  aa  she,  from  her  own  trcAsurea,  proffers 
them  most  seductive  charms  and  allurementa,  from  the  verj 
first  moment  of  their  birth  to  the  extremitj  of  old  age ;  but 
of  the  other  they  detest  excessiyely  the  austere'  and  very 
dignified  look,  just  as  sillr  children  ^slike  the  profitable  but 
unpleasant  reproofs  of  their  parents  and  guardians.  And 
both  the  wives  become  mothers :  the  one  brmginfi"  forth  that 
disposition  in  the  soid  which  loves  pleasure,  and  the  other 
that  which  loves  virtue ;  but  the  lover  of  pleasure  is  imper- 
fect, and  in  reality  is  always  a  child,  even  if^he  reaches  a  vast 
age  of  many  years.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lover  of 
virtue,  though  he  is  in  old  age  aa  to  his  wisdom,  while  still 
in  his  swfuldling  clothes,  as  the  proverb  haa  it,  will 
never  grow  old.  In  reference  to  which  Moses  says  very 
emphatically  with  respect  to  the  son  of  virtue,  which  is 
hated  bv  the  generality  of  men,  that  "  he  is  the  befidnninfi' 
of  his  children,*'  beins,  forsooth,  the  first  both  in  order  and 
precedency.  And  to  him  belong  the  righta  of  the  first-bom 
Dy  the  law  of  nature,  and  not  by  the  lawless  principle  exist- 
ing among  men. 

Vl.  The  prophet,  then,  in  accordance  i^th  this  law,  and 
as  it  were  shooting  his  arrows  with  happy  aim  at  the 
appointed  mark,  in  strict  agreement  with  what  haa  gone 
before,  represents  Jacob  as  youn^Qr  in  point  of  age  than 
Esau  (because  from  our  very  earliest  birth  folly  is  bred  up 
with  us,  and  the  desire  of  what  is  honourable  is  engendered 
subsequently),  but  as  older  in  point  of  power.  £i  oonae- 
quence  of  which  Esau  is  deprived  of  his  birthright  as  the 
elder  son,  but  Jacob  is  very  naturally  invested  with  it ;  and 
the  arrangements  made  with  respect  to  the  sons  of  Joseph 
are  consistent,  if  we  examine  them  carefully  and  with  much 
consideration ;  when  the  wise  man,  under  the  infiuence  of 
immediate  inspiration,  having  them  both  standing  before 
him,  does  not  put  his  hands  on  their  heads,  directing  them 
HS  the  youths  are  straight  before  him  and  immediately,  but 
crossing  his  hands,  so  as  to  touch  with  his  left  the  head  of 
the  one  who  appears  to  be  the  elder,  and  with  his  right  that 
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of  him  who  seems  the  jouneer ;  and  the  elder  one  in  point 
of  age  is  called  Manasseh,  and  the  younger  is  called 
Ephraim.*  And  these  names,  if  they  are  translated  into 
the  Greek  language  will  be  found  to  be  symbols  of  memory 
and  recollection ;  for  the  name  Manasseh,  being  interpreted^ 
means  *'  from  for^etfulness/'  and  which  by  another  name  is 
called  ''recollection;'*  for  he  who  comes  to  a  recollection 
of  what  he  has  forgotten  is  advancing  out  of  forgetfulness. 

But  Ephraim  being  interpreted  means  "fruit-bearing,** 
a  most  appropriate  appellation  for  memory;  because  the 
fruit  whicn  is  the  most  useful  and  truly  eatable  for  souls  is 
lasting  memory,  which  never  forgets.  Memory,  therefore, 
exists  best  when  meeting  with  manly  and  solid  natures,  in 
respect  of  which  it  is  looked  upon  as  younger,  having 
been  brought  forth  late ;  but  forgetfulness  and  recollection, 
almost  from  the  earliest  birth  of  a  man,  dwell  alternately 
with  every  one,  on  which  account  recollection  has  the  prece* 
dence  in  point  of  time,  and  is  placed  on  the  lefl  hand  by  the 
wise  man  when  he  is  arranging  the  two  in  order;  but 
memory  will  share  the  chief  honours  of  virtue,  which  tho 
lover  of  God,  receiving  eagerly,  will  think  worthy  of  a  better 
portion  by  himself. 

Therefore,  the  first  man,  being  become  sober,  and  know- 
ing what  his  younger  son  had  done  to  him,  imprecates  very 
terrible  curses  on  nim;  for,  in  truth,  when  the  mind  reco- 
vers its  sobriety,  it  does  in  consequence  immediately  perceive 
all  that  innovating  wickedness  has  previously  done  to  it, 
which,  while  it  was  intoxicated,  it  was  imable  to  compre- 
hend. 

YII.  *We  must  now  then  consider  whom  the  wise  man 
here  curses ;  for  this  is  one  of  the  matters  especially  deserv- 
ing of  investigation,  since  he  curses  not  the  son  who  appears 
to  have  done  the  wrong,  but  his  son,  and  his  own  grandson, 
of  whom  he  has  not  mentioned  any  apparent  sin  at  present, 
either  small  or  great ;  for  he  who  'from  superfluous  curi«> 
osity  wished  to«8ee  his  father  naked,  and  who  laughed  at  what 
he  saw,  and  who  divulged  what  ought  properly  to  have  been 
concealed  in  silence,  was  Ham,  the  son  of  X^oah ;  but  he  wh« 
bears  the  blame  for  the  offences  committed  by  the  othei; 
and  who  reaped  the  fruit  of  them  in  curses  is  Canaan ;  for 

•  Qenesii  zlviil  18. 
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it  is  said,  '*  Cursed  is  Canian  the  son,  the  serrtnt^  the  ser- 
vant of  servants,  shall  he  be  to  his  brethren."*  And  yet,  as 
I  said  before,  what  sin  had  he  committed?  Bat  they, 
who  are  accustomed  to  explain  the  formal,  and  litenU, 
and  obvious  interpretations  of  the  laws  have  perfam  conai* 
dered  this  by  themselves ;  but  we,  being  guided  oy  right 
reason,  as  it  su^ests  itself  to  U8«  will  intm>ret  it  according 
to  the  explanation  which  is  ready  to  hand,  naving  just  made 
this  necessary  preface. 

YIII.  A  stationary  position  and  motion  differ  from  one 
another ;  for  the  one  is  a  state  of  tranquillity,  but  motion  ia 
impetuosity,  of  which  last  there  are  two  species — the  one 
that  which  changes  its  place,  the  other  that  which  is  con- 
stantly revolving  about  the  same  place.  Now  habit  is  closely 
akin  to  the  stationary  position,  and  energy  to  motion ;  and 
wh^  we  have  here  sail  may  be  more  easily  undOTStood  by 
an  Impropriate  example. 

It  IS  customary  to  call  an  architect,  or  a  painter,  or  a 
farmer,  or  a  musician  (and  so  on  with  other  artists),  by  the 
aforesaid  name  of  their  profession,  even  if  they  remain 
inactive,  doing  nothing  in  the  way  of  working  at  their 
respective  arts,  with  reference  to  the  skill  and  knowledge 
which  they  have  each  of  them  acquired  in  their  respective 
professions ;  but  when  the  architect  has  takea  a  material  of 
wood  and  is  working  it  up,  and  when  the  painter  having 
mixed  his  proper  cmours  on  his  pallet^  paints  the  figures 
which  he  has  in  his  head;  and  when,  again,  the  former 
cutting  furrows  in  the  earth,  throws  in  the  seed,  and 
plants,  cuttinfi[8,  and  shoots  of  trees ;  and  when,  also,  by 
way  of  supplying  what  he  has  planted  with  nourishment,  he 
waters  them  and  draws  up  channels  of  water  to  their  roots, 
and  does  every  thing  else  which  a  farmer  may  be  expected  to 
do ;  and  also,  when  the  musician  adapts  metres,  ana  rhythm, 
and  all  kinds  of  melody  to  his  flutes,  and  harps,  and  other 
instruments,  and  is  able  even  without  any  manufactured 
instruments  to  use  the  organ  with  which  he  is  furnished 
bv  nature  by  means  of  his  voice  which  is  furnished  with  all 
the  tones ;  ai^d  so  on  with  all  the  other  artists,  if  it  were 
worth  while  to  mention  them  se{>aratQly.  In  all  these  cases, 
besides  the  aforesaid  names  derived  from  their  professioui 

•  OeoMis  is.  86. 
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other  names  akin  io  the  former  ones  are  added  with  refet«- 
euce  to  their  work ;  so  that  we  predicate  of  the  architect 
that  he  builds,  of  the  painter  that  he  portrays,  of  the 
farmer  that  he  cultirates  the  land,  of  the  musician  that  he 
plays  the  flute  or  the  harp,  or  that  he  sings,  or  does  some- 
thing similar. 

Now,  what  men  are  followed  by  praise  and  blame  P  Ia  it 
not  those  men  who  energise  and  do  somethiDg  P  For  when 
they  succeed  they  meet  with  praise ;  and  \v  hen,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  fail  they  incur  blame ;  but  those  who  are  scien- 
tific, without  proceeding  to  action,  remain  in  tranqtiillity, 
havinfi;  attained  this  one  honour  unattended  with  danger, 
nnmcly,  peace. 

1X4  Tnerefore,  the  same  assertion  applies  to  those  lirho 
lire  according  to  folly,  and  also  to  all  those  who  live  iH 
accordance  with  virtue  or  vice.  Those  who  are  prudent^ 
and  temperate,  and  manly,  and  just  men  in  their  disposi^ 
tions  are  infinite  in  number,  having  a  happy  portion  in 
nature,  and  institutions  in  accordance  witn  the  law,  and 
exerting  themselves  in  invincible  and  unhesitating  labours ; 
but  the  beauty  which  ejdsts  in  the  ideas  in  their  minds  they 
are  not  able  to  display  by  reason  of  their  povertv,  or  of 
their  want  of  rank;  or  of  some  disease  of  the  body,  or  of 
some  one  of  the  other  disasters  which  surround  human  life ) 
therefore,  they  beine  good  have  got  their  good  things  as  it 
were  in  bondage  and  prison. 

But  there  are  others  who  have  them  in  an  unconfined,  and 
emancipated,  and  wholly  free  condition,  having  unlimited 
materiMs  and  opportunities  for  their  (exhibition.  The  wis^ 
man  having  an  abundance  of  private  and  public  assisting 
circumstances  by  which  he  can  display  his  acuteiiess  and  his 
wisdom ;  the  temperate  man  will  make  riches  which  are 
usually  blind  and  accustomed  to  excite  and  tempt  men  to 
luxury,  farsighted  for  the  future:  the* just  man  xrill  ezer^ 
cise  authori^  b^  which  he  will  for  the  future  be  able  to 
assign  to  each  individual  without  any  hindrance,  such  a  ' 
share  of  existing  things  as  agrees  with  his  deserts.  The 
practiser  of  virtue  will  display  piety,  holiness,  and  a  proper 
care  of  the  sacred  places  and  of  the  sacred  rites  penormed 
in  them. 

But  without  proper  opportunities  virtues  indeed  eziat| 
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but  thej  tre  immoTeable  and  like  sQrer  and  gold,  which  is 
of  no  nae  in  the  woiid,  because  it  is  treasured  up  in  the 
secret  reoeaaea  of  the  earth.  On  the  other  hand  again,  one 
can  lee  innumerable  persona  nnmanly,  intemperate,  fboliah, 
unjuat,  impioua  in  their  minda,  but  unable  fuUj  to  diaplajr 
the  disgraceful  character  of  all  their  ricea  bj  reaaon  of  the 
want  of  opportunity  to  ain ;  but  if  anj  important  or 
frequent  opportunities  preaent  themselrea,  then  filling  earth 
and  sea  to  ita  eztremest  boundaries  with  unspeakable 
wiokednesa,  and  leaving  nothing  whether  great  or  amall 
uninjured,  they  overturn  and  cbstroy  everything  at  one 
bbw.  For  as  the  power  of  fire  is  ouiet  when  it  has  no  fuel, 
but  when  there  are  proper  materials  it  blaxea  up ;  so  aUo 
all  the  powers  which  have  reference  to  the  virtue  or  vice  of 
the  soul  are  extinguished  by  want  of  opportunity,  as  I  have 
said  before,  but  are  kindled  by  a  favourable  occasion  and  a 
hanpy  concurrence  of  circumatances. 

iL.  Why  then  have  I  said  these  things,  except  with  the 
object  of  teaching  that  Ham,  the  son  of  Noah,  la  the  name 
of  wickedness  in  a  state  of  inactivity,  but  his  grandson, 
Oanaan,  is  the  name  of  wickedness  in  a  atate  of  motion? 
For  Ham  being  interpreted,  means  **  warm,"  but  Canaan 
means  "commotion;"  and  warm  in  a  body  implies  fever, 
but  in  the  soul  it  implies  wickedness.  For  as  I  suppose 
disease  is  the  foundation  of  fever,  not  only  of  a  part  but  of 
the  whole  body;  ao  also  wickedness  is  a  disease  or  the  whole 
soul.  But  at  one  time  it  is  in  a  state  of  tranquillity,  and  at 
imother  in  motion;  now  he  calls  its  motion  commotion 
CfdXog),  which  in  the  Hebrew  language  is  called  Canaan. 
But  no  lawgiver  ever  affixes  a  punishment  to  wicked  men 
while  in  a  state  of  inaction,  but  only  when  they  are  in  a 
atttte  of  motion  and  practise  actions  in  accordance  with 
injustice,  just  fts  a  moderate  man  would  not  care  about 
killing  a  snake  if  it  were  not  about  to  bite  him.  For  we 
must  leave  out  of  the  question,  that  natural  cruelty  of  soul 
which  in  the  case  of  some  persona  delights  to  deal  destruc- 
tion upon  everything. 

Very  appropriately,  therefore,  the  just  man  will  appear 
to  have  launched  his  curses  against  his  grandson,  C^maan. 
But  I  have  used  the  expression  "will  appear,"  because  in 
efiect  he  is  cursing  his  son  Ham  through  the  medium  of 
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Canaan ;  for  Ham  beioff  moVed  to  commit  sin  does  himsel 
become  Canaan.  For  tnere  is  one  subject,  namelj  wicked- 
ness, of  which  one  kind  is  contemplated  in  a  stationary 
condition,  and  the  other  in  motion.  But  a  stationanr 
condition  is  antecedent  to  motion,  so  that  that  which  is 
moved  appears  to  have  the  relation  of  offsprii^  to  that 
which  is  stationary.  In  reference  to  which  fact  Canaan  is, 
according  to  the  order  of  nature,  described  as  the  son  o^ 
Ham;  commotion  as  the  offspring  of  tranquillity,  in  order 
that  the  statement  made  in  another  passage  may  be  true, 
namelyi  **  visiting  the  iniquities  of  the  fathers  upon  the  sons 
to  the  third  and  fourth  generatiotis.*'*  For  against  these 
accomplishments  of,  and  as  it  were,  children  of  thoughts, 

Eunishments  advance  which  await  them,  but  which  will 
ardly  seize  upon  these  thoughts  which  are  not  carried  out 
by  any  action,  and  which  consequently  escape  accusation. 

On  this  acdount,  therefore,  in  the  law  concerning  leprosy 
the  great  and  wise  Moses  speaks  of  motion  and  &  further 
progress  and  diffusion  as  unclean,  but  of  tranquillity  as 
pure.  For  he  says,  '*If  it  be  diffused  over  the  skin  the 
priest  shall  pronounce  him  polluted.  But  if  the  bright 
coloiu*  remain  in  its  place  and  be  not  diffused,  he  shall 
pronounce  him  dean,  f  So  that,  as  tranquillity  is  an 
abiding  of  evils  and  of  the  passions  within  the  soul  (for 
that  is  what  is  intimated  by  leprosy),  it  is  not  liable  to 
reproach ;  but  its  motion  and  progress  are  of  necessity  open 
to  accusation.  There  is  also  somethinff  like  this  in  tho 
sacred  scriptures,  where  the  account  of  the  creation  of  the 
universe  is  given  and  it  is  expressed  more  distinctly.  For  it 
is  said  to  the  wicked  man,  "  O  thoU  man,  thou  hast  sinned. 
Cease  to  sin;*'|  because  sin  is  Condemned  with  reference  to 
its  being  in  motion  and  enersising  according  to  wickedness : 
but  tranquillity  is  free  from  blame,  and  is  even  preservative 
because  of  its  remaining  stationary  and  inactive. 

XI.  These  things  then,I  imagine,have  now  been  sufficiently 
discussed.  Let  us  now  examine  the  affair  of  the  curses,  and 
see  what  the  case  is  with  respect  to  them:  "Cursed,*'  says 
the  scripture,  "is  Canaan  the  child;  he  shall  be  a  servant 
to  his  brethren.  Blessed  be  the  Lord  GK>d  of  Shem;  and 
Canaan  shall  be  a  servant  unto  them.*'    We  said  some  tiihe 
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ago  that  Shein  bean  the  aaui^  naoie  as  good,  being  called 
not  by  a  special  name,  but  the  whole  ^us  of  good  is  his 
'name ;  in  reference  to  which,  the  good  is  the  onlj  thins  to 
be  named,  the  only  thing  worthy  of  a  good  report  and  ot 
glory ;  as,  on  the  other  himd,  eril  is  the  thing  with  no  good 
•report  and  with  an  evil  fame. 

Of  what  prayer  then  does  he  think  the  man  worthy  who 
has  receiyea  a  share  of  the  natore  of  good  P  Bnrely  or  some 
'new  and  extraordinary*  benediction,  which  no  mortal  is  able 
.to  act  up  to,  and  from  which,  almost  as  from  the  ocean  itself, 
abundant  and  unceasiog  springs  of  good  things  do  fush  out 
'Oyer  rising  high  and  oyerflowing ;  for  he  calls  the  Lord  and 
.Ood  of  the  world  and  of  all  the  things  in  it,  by  a  particular 
grace,  the  priyate  especial  Gh>d  of  Shem.  And  see  now  how 
this  ezceeos  all  imaginable  excess  {  for  the .  man  of  whom 
such  a  thing  is  said,  almost  receiyes  eonal  honou)P  with  tbe 
woHd  \  for  when  the  same  being  cares  tor  and  supisrintends 
them  both,  it  follows  of  necessity  that  the  two  things  so 
superintended  must  be  of  equal  honour  and  importance ; 
may  we  not  eyen  say  that  these  gifts  are  poured  out  upon 
him  abundantly  P  For  the  master  and  benefactor  of  the 
world,  perceptible  by  the  external  senses,  is  odled  by  these 
appellations.  Lord  and  GK)d ;  but  of  the  Gh>od  which  is 
appreciable  by  the  intellect,  he  is  merely  called  the  saviour 
and  benefactor,  not  the  master  or  lord  ;  for  what  is  wise  is 
dearer  to  Qod  than  what  is  slayish.  In  reference  to  which 
principle  he  speaks  clearly  in  the  case  of  Abraham,  saying, 
^  I  will  not  hide  from  Abraham  who  is  dear  to  me."*  .But 
the  man  who  has  this  inheritance  has  adyanced  beyond  the 
bounds  of  human  hfwpiness ;  for  he  alone  is  nobly  bom, 
inasmuch  as  he  has  Grad  attributed  to  him.*  as  his  father* 
and  being  his  adopted  only  son,  he  is  not  rich,  but  ali-wealthy, 
dwelling  luxuriously  in  abundance  and  among  genuine  good 
thine^s,  not  worn  out  by  age,  but  in  a  state  of  vigour  and 
oontmual  renewal,  such  that  besides  them  there  is  no  good ; 
being  a  man  not  of  fair  reputation,  but.  of  exceeding  glory 
and  receiying  praise,  hot  ot  that  bastard  sort  which  proceecu 
from  flattery,  but  that  which  is  founded  on  .truth. 

He  is  the  only  kins,  haying  received  from  the  Baler  of  all 
things  an  irresistible  power,  without  a  rival,  and  authority 
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07er  all  things.  He  is  the  onl  j  free  man,  being  emancipated 
from  that  most  grieroos  misfarees,  Tain  opinion,  whom  God 
who  makes  free  has  totn  down,  sinoe  she  was  Terj  prondi 
from  her  citadel  on  high,  and  has  ntterly  destroyed. 

What  then  ought  a  man  to  do  who  has  been .  thought 
.worthr  of  such  great  and  such  exceeding  blessings,  all 
nnited  in  his  dtse  ?  What  onaht  he  to  do,  ezoept  requite 
his  benefactor  with  words,  and  hymns,  and  songs  of  praise? 
lliis  is  as  it  seems  what  is  obscurely  intimated  to  him  in  the 
words,  "Blessed  is  the  Lord  Ood  of  Shem;"*  since  it 
becomes  him  who  has  receiTod  the  inheritance  of  Gk)d  to 
'  bless  and  praise  him,  since  this  is  the  only  requital  that  it 
is  in  his  power  to  offer,  and  since  he  is  utterly  unable  by 
any  means  whaterer  to  do  anything  further. 

XII.  This,  theui  is  the  prayer  which  Noah  offers  for 
Shem ;  let  us  now  sec  what  kind  of  prayer  it  is  that  he  puts 
forth  for  Japhet.  He  says,  '*  May  God  make  Japhet  broad^ 
and  let  him  dwell  in  the  t^ts  of  Shem,  and  Canaan  shall  be 
their  servant.*'  The  object  of  a  man  who  thinks  nothing 
beautiful  but  what  is  good  is  limited  and  contracted,  for  of 
all  the  innumerable  guides  which  influence  different  men  he 
is  confined  to  one  done,  namely,  to  the  mind.  But  the 
object  of  a  man  who  attributes  good  to  three  different  kinds 
of  thinfls,  diyiding  it  as  it  has  rderence  to  the  soul,  and  to 
the  booy,  and  to  external  things,  is  more  extended,  inasmudi 
as  he  outs  up  the  good  into  a  number  of  small  and  dissimilar 
fragments ;  on  which  accotmt  Noah  yery  appropriately  prays 
that  breadth  may  be  added  to  him,  in  order  that  he  may  bo 
able  to  exercise  the  virtues  of  the  soul,  prudence  and  tempe- 
rance, and  all  the  others,  and  likewise  the  yigorous  health 
and  acute  peroeptiotis  of  the  body,  strength  and  vigour,  and 
the  other  qualities  akin  to  them ;  and  slso  the  external  ad- 
vantageii  wnich  contribute  to  wealth  and  glory,  and  to  the 
e^jo^ent  and  use  of  necessary  pleasures. 

XIIL  Thus  much  we  may  say  concerning  breadtL  We 
must  now  consider  who  it  is  who  Noah  prays  may  dwell  in 
the  tents  of  Shem,  for  he  does  not  say  very  dearly.  One 
may  affirm  that  he  means  the  Lord  of  the  universe;  for 
what  more  suitable  and  beautiful  abode  in  all  creation  eotdd 
be  found  for  God  beyond  a  soul  completely  purified  and 

^  Qenetil  ix.  80. 
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thinking  nothing  beatttiful  bat  what  is  good»  and  looking 
upon  aU  things  which  are  usually  held  in  estimation  among 
tnen,  in  the  light  of  subjects  and  body-guards  of  that  one 
thing,  good  ?  But  Gk>d  is  said  to  dwell  in  a  house,  not  as  in 
respect  of  place  (for  he  contains  ererything  and  is  contained 
by  nothing),  but  as  in  4  most  especial  degree  exerting  his 

Srovidenoe  and  care  in  fiiTOur  of  that  place;  fbr  it  fellows 
levitably  in  the  case  of  every  one  who  is  master  of  %  house 
that  he  has  a  particular  care  for  that  house. 

But  let  eyery  one,  on.  whom  the  love  of  Qod  has  showered 
good  things,  pray  to  Gk>d  that  he  may  have  as  a  dweller 
within  him  die  Ruler  of  aU  things,  who.  will  raise  this  small 
house,  the  mind,  to  a  great  height  above  the  earth,  and  will 
connect  it  with  the  bounds  of  heaven.  And  what  is  said  in 
the  scriptures  appears  to  coincide  with  this,  for  Shem  is 
planted  as  a  root  of  excellence  and  virtue;  and  from  this 
root  there  sprang  up  a  tree  bringing  forth  good  fruit,  namely, 
Abraham,  of  whom  the  self-instructed  ana  sdf-teaohing  off- 
spring, Isaac,  was  the  fruit,  by  iirhom  again  the  virtues 
which  are  displayed  in  labour  are  sown,  the  praiotiser  of 
which  is  Jacob,  the  man  trained  and  exercised  in  w^^tling 
with  the  passions,  having  the  admonitions  of  angels  for  his 
gymnastic  trainers.  He  is  the  prince  of  the  twelve  tribes, 
which  the  scrinturos  call  the  **  Jdngdom  and  priesthood  of 
Ood,"  *  in  reierence  to  their  agreement  with  the  original 
author  of  their  race,  Shem,  in  whose  house  it  was  prated 
that  Ood  might  dwell ;  for  a  kingdom  is  the  house  of  a  king, 
being  truly  sacred,  and  the  only  house  free  from  danger  of 
being  plundered.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  prayer  has  referonco 
also  to  Japhet,  that  he  also  may  make  his  abode  in  the  dwelU 
ings  of  Shem,  for  it  is  well  to  pray  for  one  who  thinks  the 
good  things  of  the  body  and  external  advantages  the  only 
goods,  that  h^  mfiy  come  over  to  the  only  true  good|  that  of 
the  soul,  and  may  not  wander  from  true  opinions  all  his 
life,  thinking  ftdvantages  which  are  common  to  the  most 
accursed  and  worst  of  men,  such  as  health,  and  riches,  and 
all  such  things  as  those,  goods,  when  nature  has  not  given 
any  portion  of  what  is  retdly  good  to  any  wicked  man ;  for,' 
by  its  own  nature,  what  is  good  can  have  no  participation  in* 
what  is  bad. 

■*  Bxodos  six.  0. 
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On  this  acoonnt  good  is  troasnred  ap  in  tho  sonl  nlone,  in 
the  beanty  of  which  no  foolish  man  has  any  sharo.  Now,  tho 
original  progenitor  of  a  Tirtnons  poster!^  has  written  tlint 
he  prayed  for  this  for  some  of  his  friends,  saying,  **  Return 
nnto  mo,"  *  in  order  that,  retaining  to  adopt  his  opinions, 
and  looking  npon  good  alone  as  beautiful,  he  might  pass  by 
the  reports  of  mistaken  men  as  to  the  nsture  of  good. 

Let  nim,  then,  dwell  in  the  house  of  him  who  ssys  that 
the  good  of  the  soul  is  the  only  beautiful  thing ;  passing  by 
and  repudiating  the  abodes  of  others,  by  whom  corporeal 
and  external  advantages  are  held  in  honour.  And  very  a|>- 
propriately  has  he  assigned  the  fool  to  be  a  slave  to  those 
who  cultiTate  virtue,  that,  either  bv  passing  under  a  better 
government  ho  may  live  a  better  life,  or  if  he  continue  in 
ovil  doing  he  may  easily  be  pnnishod  by  the  indoi>endont 
authority  of  his  masters. 

*  Genesis  zHz.  22. 
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